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PREFACE. 


It  is  so  usual  a  thing  to  usher  every  work  to  public  notice 
by  a  Preface,  that  we  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  dispense  with 
one  in  the  present  instance. 

We  have  to  thank  the  public  for  a  support  which  emboldens 
us  to  enlarge  our  Magazine,  and  elevate  its  character.  It 
will  be,  from  January  next,  published  at  the  price  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  our  success 
in  the  enlarged  form  will  more  than  compensate  the  increased 
expences  and  labour. 

We  have  to  thank  our  contributors  for  their  able  and 
interesting  communications,  and  to  entreat  their  continued 
aid  during  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  announce  a  large  accession  of  strength  in  this  department. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  "  British  Churchman  " 
is  not,  nor  has  been,  a  commercial  speculation.  It  is  the 
property  of  a  considerable  body,  chiefly  Clergymen,  who  planned 
it  as  the  organ  of  diffusing  sound  Anglican  views;    Catholic, 
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yet  Protestant;  and  to  do  this  by  means  of  Essays,  Tales, 
Poems,  Reviews,  and  by  all  the  means  which  lighter  literature 
affords.  They  believe  that  their  endeavours  have  been  suc- 
cessful* They  are  now  about  to  make  the  same  efforts  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  with  a  higher  class  of  compositions.  It  is 
.on  this  ground  that  they  ask  the  support  of  the  public.  It 
is.  with  -reference  to  these  intentions  that  they  humbly  implore 
the  divine  blessing* 


British  Churchman  Office, 
Dec.  1,  1844. 
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JANUARY.— 1844. 


THE    TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 
No.  I. 

ROME   OR  GENEVA  ?      NEITHER  ! 

It  is  a  hackneyed  quotation,  but  .it  is  not  the  less  true — ^not  the  less  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  idmes 

Dum  stulti  Titant  vitia,  in  contraria  corrunt — 

which,  for  the  sake  of  our  lady  readers,  we  may  translate  thus:  "  Fools, 
when  wishing  to  ayoid  one  class  of  errors,  run  into  thoeie  of  an  opposite 
description."  How  many  are  the  Liberals  whom  revolution  has  made  ab- 
solutists— how  many  the  Mends  of  order  whom  despotism  has  rendered  re- 
publicans.— ^And  if  this  be  true — s»  true  it  is — ^with  reference  to  individu- 
als, it  is  yet  more  fully  so  with  reference  to  bodies  of  men.  Public  opinion, 
indeed,  may  be  compared  to  a  pendulum,  the  farther  it  swings  in  tiie  one 
direction  the  farther  it  must  swing  the  other.  Idolatry  makes  Icono- 
clsests,  and  Iconocltesm  makes  idolaters*  The  &ct  is  that  there  are 
various  tendencies  in  the  human  mind  which,  if  rightly  regulated,  keep 
the  judgment  in  its  right  position,  or  at  any  rate  steady  it  there;  but  if 
any  of  these  tendencies  are  either  overworked,  or  neglected,  or  crushed, 
the  machine  gets  out  of  order,  and  a  violent  revulsion  takes  place  in  the 
opposite  direction.  What  is  it  that  makes  a  reflective  Komanist  turn 
infidel — or  a  reflective  infidel  turn  Romanist?  The  perfect  opposition 
existing  between  the  Romish  and  infidel  systems,  lliought  mdces  the 
one  an  infidel — ^faitii  makes  the  other  a  Romanist.  The  excess  of  sub- 
mission makes  the  Romanist  rebel — the  excess  of  independence  makes 
the  infidel  submit. 

Such  being  tiie  case,  it  is  not  wonderftQ  that  young  men,  and  weak 
men,  and  ignorant  men,  should  in  tkeir  zeal  against  errors  which  are,  or 
which  are  supposed  to  be,  either  predominant  or  imminent;  that  such, 

Vot.  I.— No.  I.  B 
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we  say,  should,  in  their  zeal  against  such  errors,  go  far  to  adopt  the 
opposite  errors.  But  it  is  extraordinary,  and  it  is  humiliating,  to  see 
men  of  acknowledged  learning  and  piety  act,  or  think,  or  even  feel  in 
such  a  manner.  It  looks  too  much  like  the  predominance  of  the  im- 
pulses TO  waBriTiKop  ntpos  as  old  Aristotle  calls  it.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  partly  originates  in  an  opinion  that  of  two  we  should  choose 
the  lesser  evil, — a  fatal  dogma,  unphilosophical,  and,  what  is  more,  un- 
christian. To  choose  any  error  whatever,  is  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
aboimd,  whereas  we  are  commanded  to  turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left,  but  to  hold  fast  the  faith  without  wavering. 

Feeling  as  we  do  that  such  an  undeviating  adherence  to  the  faith  once 
for  all  delivered  to  the  saints — ^the  faith  for  which  the  early  martyrs 
bled — ^the  Holy  Catholic  Faith — ^is  the  only  hope  of  our  Church  at  the 
present  trying  jimcture ;  and  feeling  above,  far  above  this,  that  it  is  her 
duty — ^we  venture  to  warn,  through  these  pages,  those  who  ask  the 
fatal  question — ^Rome,  or  Geneva? — and  to  remind  them  of  the  only  true 
answer  to  such  an  inquiry — ^Neither. 

The  present  period  is  one  of  great  commotion.  The  most  careless 
observer  must  perceive  that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. Roused  from  her  long  sleep  by  the  entreaties  of  her  friends  and 
the  imprecations  of  her  foes,  she  seems  to  be  weighing  the  counsels  of 
her  chUdren.  May  the  Grod  of  truth  grant  her  decision  be  in  accordance 
with  His  will.  Had  she  not  relaxed  in  the  performance  of  her  duty,  no 
such  deliberation  would  be  required;  its  necessity  is  a  proof  of  past  sin 
and  present  peril. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the 
great  movement  at  present  going  on.  We  shall  merely  assert  our  sym- 
pathy with  that  excitement,  both  for  itself  and  for  its  effects  ;  but  let  us 
be  understood.  We  do  not  consider  it  to  be  the  offspring  of  any  man  or 
body  of  men  now  living.  That  which  we  behold  is  merely  the  reach  of 
a  river,  the  wave  of  an  incoming  flood,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  destiny. 
Certain  men  have,  in  this  generation,  played  their  part  in  directing  and 
impelling  the  movement;  but  wheresoever  the  movement  is  to  be 
sought,  its  first  impulse,  even  humanly  speaking,  was  not  given  by  any 
now  living.  Nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  correctly  said  to  have  originated  with 
any  individuals  whatever. ,  The  pulse  of  our  Church  was  almost  still ; 
it  was  quickened  into  life — ^how,  when,  or  why,  we  shall  not  now  in- 
quire— ^and  the  principle  of  life  once  rekindled,  is,  we  trust,  blazing  up 
into  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 

Yet  whilst  rejoicing  in  the  life  of  our  Church,  and  in  the  excitement 
which  proves  that  life,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  principles  of  destruction  at  work  within  her,  which  will,  if  not  re- 
pressed, one  or  other,  or  both  together,  produce  her  death;  for  if  either 
of  these  principles  prevail,  or  if  they  succeed  in  dividing  the  Church  be- 
tween them,  her  fate  is  sealed.  Apostacy  or  dissolution  must  ensue. 
The  principles,  or  rather  the  tendencies,  which*we  speak  of  are  towards 
Rome  and  Greneva. 

Others  may  rejoice ;  but  to  us  it  is  cause  of  sorrow,  of  fear,  and  of 
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shame,  that  those  -who  lean  in  either  direction,  number  in  their  ranks 
men  of  midoubted  piety  and  unquestioned  zeal.  We  grieve  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  those  whom  we  cannot  but  revere:  we  fear  the  effect  which 
such  virtues  may  produce  on  others;  either  leading  them  to  underrate 
the  errors  of  their  possessors,  or  to  disbelieve  their  existence  altogether. 
And  we  are  aflfected  by  shame,  too;  shame  for  oiu*  Mother's  sake;  for 
sure  we  are,  that  if  her  two  sons  would  boldly  and  calmly  carry  out  all 
that  she  enjoins  and  teaches,  there  would  be  no  doubt  amongst  good  men 
as  to  which  side  they  ought  to  take;  no  inclination  to  look  with  desire 
or  satisfaction  on  the  dark  superstition  of  Rome,  or  the  grim  fanaticism  of 
Greneva. 

It  is  a  paixrfiil  and  a  fearful  thing,  too,  to  see  *'  Satan  transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light."  Let  us  not  be  misimderstood:  we  accuse  not  the 
men,  the  good  and  pious  men  of  all  parties  in  question,  of  ill  designs,  or 
ill  wishes,  or  iU  thoughts;  but  we  do  believe  that  Satan  is,  through  their 
very  virtues,  assailing  our  Church.  It  is  a  sore  trial  to  bur  faith  and 
charity,  to  behold  excellent  men  of  apparently  opposite  opinions.  It 
tempts  us  to  one  of  these  conclusicms;  either  that  they  are  hypocrites,  or 
that  a  man's  belief  is  of  no  consequence.  Both  these  hypodieses  are 
felse— both  these  sentiments  are  sinM.  Hard  as  die  trial  may  be — 
difficult  as  it  may  prove — we  are  bound  in  this  instance  to  reccmcile 
^th  and  charity;  to  hold  fast  our  own  faith  in  the  midst  of  such  tempt- 
ations— to  abandon  it,  or  depreciate  its  value;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  all  due  credit  to  those  who  differ  from  us,  or  who  appear  to  do  so. 
And  here,  in  this  last  clause,  lies  our  greatest  comfort  The  differences 
are  often  less  than  they  appear.  Thoi^h  the  practical  effect  of  their 
teaching  upon  others,  and  sometimes,  too,  upon  themselves,  is  to  widen 
the  breach,  and  to  impel  the  disciple  towards  extremes;  yet  in  many, 
very  many  instances,  liie  differences  at  present  existing  in  the  minds  of 
good  men,  are  rather  contingent  than  essential;  nay,  often  they  are 
rather  apparent  than  real. 

Let  us,  then,  while  there  is  yet  time,  endeavour  to  heal  the  breach : 
let  all  the  true  and  loyal  scms  of  our  Church  rally  round  her  formularies, 
and  show,  by  their  consistent  lives,  what  our  Church  really  is.  Let 
them  but  reduce  her  theory  to  practice,  and  we  may  yet  escape.  K  they 
did  so,  they  woidd  conciliate  the  support  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  and 
allay  the  alarms  of  the  ignorant  and  the  weak.  Nor  would  even  the 
wicked  attack  that  fortress,  which  would  then  become  evidwitly  im- 
pregnable. 

It  is  from  partial  developments  of  Anglican  principles  that  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended ;  though  not  in  the  way  that  many  suppose.  Paradox- 
ical as  it  may  appear,  our  own  firm  belief  is,  that  the  movement  towards 
Eome  is  attributable  to  Greneva;  and  the  movement  towards  Greneva,  at- 
tributable to  Rome.  The  one  arises  from  a  dread  of  Puritanism,  the 
other  fix)m  a  horror  of  Popery.  Men  see  either  within  or  without  our 
Church  some  evil  which  disgusts  them ;  and,  in  their  zeal  to  avoid  it, 
adopt  the  opposite  extreme. 

Within  our  Church,  we  feel  assured  that,  if  the  one  extreme  section 
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were  more  Protestant,  their  opponents  would  become  more  Catholic ;  and 
that  were  they,  in  their  turn,  to  become  more  Catholic,  their  opponents 
would  become  more  Protestant.  As  it  is,  many  men  seem  to  think  that 
they  have  done  enough  if  they  avoid  tiie  errors  of  their  adversaries; 
whilst  wholly  neglecting  the  sin  or  the  error,  whatsoever  it  may  be, 
which  doth  most  easily  beset  them. 

The  increase  of  these  two  vicious  tendencies  (towards  Rome  and  Ge- 
neva) is  greatly  aided  by  the  original  defect  or  faulty  training  of  the 
minds  which  are  swayed  by  them.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  abstinence 
is  easier  than  continence;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  extremes 
are  more  "  taking"  than  the  mean.  Sober  duty  is  both  laborious  and 
tiresome.  Sober  truth  is  neither  striking  nor  attractive  to  the  ill-edu- 
cated intellect,  or  the  iU-trained  mind. 

It  has  been  because  we  have  promised  to  maintain  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  that  many  have  promised  us  their  aid, 
and  given  in  their  adhesion.  At  the  present  juncture  we  are  sadly  in 
want  of  a  bold  defender  of  the  Faith.  Even  those  who  do  hold  the 
truth  seem  afraid  to  assert  it,  lest  they  should  be  classed  by  the  ignorant 
or  calumnious  with  the  advocates  of  error.  The  only  chance  for  our 
Church  is,  that  we  should  relinquish  our  prejudices,  extinguish  our 
party  feelings,  forget  our  partialities,  and  boldly  carry  out  the  whole  of 
that  which  she  teaches  and  enjoinsr,  without  reference  to  the  fancies  or 
fears  of  this  or  that  alarmist.  We  must  not  be  ashained  or  afraid  to 
assert  one  doctrine,  for  fear  of  being  called  Papists  or  "  Puseyites  " ;  ano- 
ther, lest  we  be  styled  Puritans  or  "  low  churchmen " ;  we  must  not 
think  it  necessary  to  select  one  or  the  other  error;  we  must  not  conceive 
it  needful  to  have  a  choice  between  one  or  another  truth ;  we  must  com- 
bat ALL  error,  without  partiality,  and  defend  all  truth,  without  diffi- 
dence. We  must  have  no  degrees  of  likes  and  dislikes ;  we  must  like  all 
that  our  Church  likes,  and  dislike  all  that  she  dislikes:  maintain  all  that 
she  maintains,  and  protest  against  all  against  which  she  protests.  We 
must  give  no  half-adhesion,  no  lip-loyalty,  no  eye-service ;  but  we  must 
rally  round  the  standard  of  our  ancient  faith — the  faith  of  Peter  and 
Paul;  the  faith  of  John,  Jude,  and  James;  the  faith  of  Clement,  Ignatius, 
and  Polycarp;  of  Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  and  Latimer — the  one  Holy 
Catholic  Faidi.  We  must  forget  minor  differences,  and  endeavour  to 
merge  them  in  love  for  our  common  mother,  obedience  to  her  com- 
mands, and  submission  to  her  teaching;  and  we  must  learn  to  feel 
vividly,  practically  to  feel  the  truth,  that  "  though  not  infallible,  she  has 
nmerfailedr 

The  title  of  our  next  article  will  be,  Catholic  or  Protestant?  Both! 
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IN  DEEP  AFFLICTION. 
Luke  xxii.  42. 

"  Father,  Thy  will,  not  mine  be  done  !'^ 
So  pray*d  on  earth  Thy  suffering  Son ; 

So  in  his  name  I  praj : 
The  spirit  fails,  the  flesh  is  weak. 
Thy  help  in  agony  I  seek; 

O  take  tms  cup  away  I 

If  such  be  not  Thy  sovereign  will, 
Thy  better  purpose,  then,  rulfil. 

My  wishes  I  resign ; 
Into  Thy  hands  my  soul  commend. 
On  Thee  for  life  or  death  deiiend; 

Thy  will  be  done,  not  mine. 


J.  Montgomery. 


A  POPULAR  fflSTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BRITISH  AND  ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCHES. 

If  there  be  prophets  on  whose  spirits  rest 

Past  things,  revealed  like  future,  they  can  tell 

What  powers  presiding  o'er  the  sacred  well 

Of  Christian  faith,  this  savage  Island  blessM 

With  its  first  bounty.    Wandering  through  the  west, 

Did  Holy  Paul  awhile  in  Britain  dwell, 

And  call  the  fountain  forth  by  miracle, 

And  with  dread  signs  the  nascent  stream  invest  7 

Or  he  whose  bonds  dropped  ofi^  whose  prison  doors 

Flew  open,  by  an  Angel's  voice  unbarred  ? 

Or  some  of  humbler  name,  to  these  wild  shores 

Storm-driven  ?    Who,  having  seen  the  cup  of  woe 

Pass  from  their  Master,  sojoum'd  here  to  guard 

The  precious  current  they  had  taught  to  flow  ? 

Wordsworth. 

It  is  a  question  oflen  tauntingly  asked  of  the  Protestant  by  Romanists, 
Where  was  your  religion  before  the  Reformation  ?  But  ^is  question 
has  its  foundation  in  ignorance,  fortified  by  bigotry.     It  seems  very 
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probable  that  the  Grospel  was  preached  in  Britain,  even  before  its  sound 
was  heard  in  the  imperial  city  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  British  church 
was  established  several  centuries  before  Augustine's  mission  to  England. 
It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  however,  who  first  disseminated  Chris- 
tianity in  the  British  Isles.  Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  some  of  the 
apostles,  which  is  confirmed  by  Theodoret,  who,  elsewhere,  after  having 
mentioned  Spain,  says  that  St.  Paul  brought  salvation  to  the  isles  which 
lie  in  the  ocean.  These  testimonies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are 
also  supported  by  an  expression  of  Clement  of  Rome,  who  wrote  before 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  who  was  the  contemporary  and  fellow- 
labourer  of  the  apostle.  Clement  expressly  says,  that  being  a  preacher 
both  in  the  east  and  west,  he  taught  righteousness  to  the  whole  world, 
and  went  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west.  K  these  words  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  literal  sense,  then  little  doubt  can  remain  that  this  king- 
dom was  first  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  This  testimony  in  favour  of  St.  Paul's  visiting  Britain,  is  far 
stronger  than  the  traditional  testimony  concerning  St.  Peter,  St.  James, 
Simon  Zelotes,  Philip,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  :  but  whether  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  this  island  by  any  of  these  holy  men  ;  or 
whether,  after  the  persecution  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  by  some  of  the 
Syrian  Christians  who  were  "  scattered  abroad;"  or  by  ihe  devout  sol- 
diers of  the  same  nation  whom  the  famine  foretold  by  Agabus  might 
have  driven  into  the  armies  of  Claudius,  and  who  might  have  come  with 
him  into  Britain;  or  by  some  of  the  Jewish  converts  dispersed  over  the 
world  when  Claudius  "commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome," 
cannot  be  clearly  ascertained.  It  must  suflGlce  to  know  that  the  island 
was  early  blessed  by  the  dissemination  of  Christianity,  and  tiiat  before 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Britons  had*  generally  received  the 
Gospel. 

The  Juliaa  spear 
A  way  first  opened ;  and  with  Boman  chains. 
The  tidings  come  of  Jesus  crucified : 
They  come — they  spread — the  weak,  the  suffering  hear  ; 
Receive  the  faith,  and  in  the  hope  abide. 

Wordsworth. 


History  is  not  the  only  testator  of  the  existence  of  the  British  Church 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Popular  tradition  has  long  pointed 
to  Perranzabuloe,  or  "  St.  Pieran  in  the  Sand,"  a  district  near  the  sea, 
in  Cornwall,  as  the  site  and  sepulchre  of  an  ancient  British  Church, 
which  had  fiourished  for  a  succession  of  ages,  and  had  dispensed  to  a 
rude  but  a  religious  people,  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  in  its  simplest 
form  of  primitive  purity.  This  church  was  founded  by  Piranus,  cele- 
brated for  sanctity  about  A.D.  404,  and  for  ages  the  Cornish  people 
pointed  out  a  swelHng  mound  of  sand  cast  up  by  the  turbulent  ocean  as 
its  site.  It  savoured  only  of  legendary  fiction  till  A.D.  1835,  when  the 
tale  was  confirmed  by  antiquarian  research.  The  winds  and  the  waves  had 
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marred  many  a  previous  enterprise,  and  the  church  slept  on  in  her  sandy 
bed;  but  at  that  period  every  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  it  was  re* 
vealed  in  all  its  unpretending  simplicity,  and  its  rude  but  solid  work- 
manship, to  the  wonder  of  antiquaiians.  Its  discovery  also  confirmed 
not  only  the  independence,  but  the  primitive  purity  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tish Church.  In  its  interior,  none  of  the  aocompaniments  of  a  Ronush 
place  of  worship  was  found.  There  was  no  rood-loft  for  the  hanging  up 
of  the  host,  nor  the  vain  display  of  fabricated  relics.  No  latticed  confes- 
sional was  there;  neither  was  there  any  sacring  bell,  or  daubed  and  de- 
corated images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  Saints  to  indicate  the  idolatry 
of  the  worshippers.  In  vain  did  the  discoverers  of  the  precious  relic 
look  for  any  confirmation  that  the  unscriptural  adoration  of  the  wafer, 
and  the  eqiiaUy  imscriptural  masses  for  the  dead,  had  foimed  a  part  of 
their  faith.  They  had  evidently  neither  used  beads  nor  rosaries;  neither 
pyxes  nor  agnus  deis;  neither  censers  nor  crucifixes;  for  not  the  rem- 
nant of  one  or  the  other  could  be  discovered.  At  the  eastern  end  was  a 
plain  unomamented  chancel,  in  which  stood  a  simple  stone  altar,  and  in 
the  nave  of  the  church  were  stone  seats  of  similar  construction,  attached 
to  the  western,  southern,  and  northern  walls.  Its  primitive  simplicity 
gave  the  lie  direct  to  the  Papists^  constant  appeal  to  '*  antiquity;"  to  "  the 
^th  of  their  forefathers;^*  to  the  ''  old  religion;"  while  at  the  same  time 
it  proved,  that  the  faith  of  the  British  Church  singularly  harmonized  with 
that  which  Cranmer  and  the  Reformers  introduced  into  the  doctrine  and 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  I  The  sea  has  again  covered  i{ 
vdth  its  sands,  but  the  tale  it  has  told  will  exist  through  all  time  to  the 
shame  and  discomfiture  of  the  advocates  of  Popery! 

Little  is  known  of  the  British  Church  till  the  third  century. 
It  must,  however,  have  flourished;  for  in  the  persecution  of  "Dio- 
clesian's  fiery  sword,"  which  worked  "busy  as  the  lightning,"  there 
were  found  therein  men  willing  to  oflfer  up  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
the  GospeL  In  that  persecution,  Alban,  "England's  first  mart}^'," 
perished;  and  Julian,  Aaron,  and  others,  shared  his  fate.  That  this 
persecution  was  widely  extended,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Alban 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Verulamium,  now  called  St.  Alban's,  from  the 
msatyr.  This  persecution  was  stopped  when  Constantius  Chlorus  was 
declared  emperor;  and  at  his  death,  which  took  place  at  York  in  the 
year  followii^,  his  son  Constantine  the  Great  began  his  reign,  in  which 
it  pleased  Gid  that  most  of  the  outward  miseries  of  the  followers  of 
Christ  should  terminate.     A.D.  307. 

During  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  British  Church  greatly 
flourished.  At  the  coimcil  of  Aries,  which  was  assembled  by  Constan- 
tine against  the  Donatists,  in  314,  there  were  three  English  bishops 
present,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  council  communicated  its  canons 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  proves  that  the  representatives  of  the  churches 
there  assembled  esteemed  themselves  independent  of  his  authority.  They 
tell  him  that  certain  matters  were  settled,  and  inform  him  in  order  that 
he  might  make  them  public,  which  is  rather  the  language  of  authority 
than  of  submission.    British  bishops  were  likewise  present  at  the  council 
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of  Sardica  in  Thrace,  847,  and  at  Aiimnum  in  Italy,  359;  and  it  is 
related  that  at  this  latter  council  only  three  of  them  received  the  allow- 
ance made  to  them  from  the  emperor,  which  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the 
number  and  independence  of  the  British  bishops  present. 

That  the  British  church  was  independent  is  more  folly  proved,  how- 
ever, by  the  many  ecclesiastical  councils  held  in  England.  It  seems 
clear  that  both  diocesan  synods  and  provincial  councils  were  convened 
in  the  earliest  times,  but  learning  was  at  such  a  low  ebb,  that  many 
events  occurred  of  which  no  record  was  made,  and  the  memory  of  which 
passed  away  with  the  generation  by  whom  they  were  witnessed.  But 
the  records  of  those  councils  which  are  preserved,  are  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  faith  of  our  ancestors  prior  to  the 
papal  usurpations  was  orthodox. 

The  first  council  held  in  England,  of  which  any  record  is  extant,  was 
held  A.D.  446,  at  Verulamium,  or  St.  Alban's.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  Pelagianism,  which  took  place  about  that  time,  and 
which  filled  the  Church  with  tumult  and  distraction.  The  opinions 
connected  with  this  heresy  were  widely  difiused  in  England  by  Agricola, 
son  of  Severianus,  a  bishop,  and  so  strongly  were  its  advocates  fortified 
with  arguments,  or  so  we&klj  were  they  opposed,  that  the  British  divines 
were  forced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Germanus,  a  Gallican  bishop.  He  was 
accompanied  by  another  prelate,  named  Lupus,  and  they  appear  to  have 
acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit.  Bede  says  that  they  convinced 
the  British  bishops  of  the  heresy  of  the  views  of  Pelagius,  and  that  these 
bishops  convicted  the  advocates  of  those  views  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
clergy  and  people  who  were  present  as  spectators  of  the  debate.  Still  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy  was  not  uprooted.  Its  advocates  were  stiU  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  propagate  it,  and  the  British  Church  again  felt  itself  called 
upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  checking  the  errors  which  had  produced 
such  a  pernicious  effect  in  many  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  Another 
council  was  held  in  449,  and  the  clergy  again  applied  to  Grermanus  to 
undertake  the  task  of  rdiiting  the  disseminators  of  these  errors.  In  his 
second  visit  to  Britain,  Germanus  was  accompanied  by  Severus,  and  he 
once  more  successfolly  refoted  his  opponents.  And  as  the  best  means 
of  putting  an  effectual  stop  to  their  heresies,  Germanus  seems  to  have 
attempted  to  introduce  the  study  of  sound  learning  and  theology  into 
Britain.  The  monastery  of  Banchor,  near  Chester,  seems  to  have  been 
a  seminary  of  this  description;  for  Bede  bears  reluctant  testimony  that  it 
was  fomished  with  learned  men  at  the  coming  of  Augustine  into  England. 

Meagre  as  these  particulars  are  concerning  the  national  ecclesiastical 
council  in  England,  they  are  interesting  to  all  who  feel  pleasure  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  Church  fix>m  its  primary  establishment  in  the 
British  isles.  It  were  to  be  wished  not  only  that  liiey  were  more  ample, 
but  that  the  record  of  foture  councils  had  reached  our  age.  Of  these, 
it  is  probable  there  were  many;  but  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  state 
of  religion  at  this  early  period,  the  state  of  the  country  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  And  that  state  was  no  ordinary  one.  When  the 
Bomans  deserted  Britain,  it  became  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Picta 
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and  the  Scots,  so  that  the  Church  could  neither  enjoy  peace  nor  prospe- 
rity. So  fearftd  were  their  invasions,  that  the  Britons  called  in  the 
S^ons  to  their  aid,  who  soon  proved  to  be  more  dangerous  enemies  than 
those  whom  they  had  been  cadled  upon  to  expel.  They  arrived  about 
A.D.  450,  and  lands  were  assigned  them  by  Vortigem,  on  condition  of 
their  assistance  against  the  Picts  and  Scots.  A  few  years  of  comparative 
tranquillity  only  was  the  result  of  this  short-sighted  policy.  In  the  end, 
wars  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  ensued,  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Britons  into  Wales. 

Afflicted  and  dismay'd 
The  relics  of  the  sword  flee  to  the  mountains : 
O  wretched  land!  whose  tears  have  flowed  like  fountains  : 
Whose  arts  and  honours  in  the  dust  are  laid 
B J  men  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  a  care 
For  other  monuments  than  those  of  earth  ; 
'Who,  as  the  fields  and  woods  have  given  them  hirth, 
Will  build  their  savage  fortunes  only  there  ; 
Content,  if  foss,  and  barrow,  and  the  girth 
Of  long-drawn  rampart,  witness  what  they  were. 

Wordsworth. 


By  the  conquest  of  the  Saxons  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil 
government  was  overturned,  and  their  barbarity  spread  such  devastation 
throughout  the  land,  that  Christianity  was  chiefly  confined  to  those 
mountainous  districts  where  the  Britons  stiU  retained  their  liberty.  A 
second  and  a  darker  shade  of  Pagan  night  prevailed  in  England.  Still, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  British  Christians  quitted  the 
country.  There  is  direct  and  unquestionable  testimony  that  large  num- 
bers continued  in  the  land  imder  the  Saxon  rule,  and  that  by  them  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  was  preserved  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coimtry; 
though,  from  the  absence  of  the  bishops,  the  visible  form  of  a  Church 
had  disappeared.  It  is  probable  that  some,  animated  by  a  missionary 
spirit,  remained  in  their  own  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  Saxons.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  Offa,  a 
S^on  of  the  royal  blood,  was  converted  by  some^  pious  Britons ;  and 
though,  therefore,  they  could  not  preserve  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
Church,  they  "  kept  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  These  acted 
as  leaven  among  their  conquerors,  of  whom  many  were  converted. 
Hence  when  Augustine  arrived  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
its  inhabitants,  he  found  many  professors  of  the  Gospel,  and  some  even 
in  the  court  of  Kent.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  Christianity  was  then 
reviving,  for  Bede  relates  that  there  were  seven  bishops  in  Britain,  and 
a  society  of  learned  men,  whom  he  calls  monks,  residing  at  Banchor,  or 
Bangor,  in  Cheshire,  as  before  mentioned.  The  British  Church,  there- 
fore, at  the  period  of  Augustine's  arrival,  was  "  cast  down,  but  not  de- 
stroyed:" it  bowed,  indeed,  before  the  Tartaric  idolatry  of  the  north,  but 
was  not  wholly  swept  away. 
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Augustine  arrived  in  England  A.D.  596,  and  his  mission  arose  from 
the  following  accident.  Before  Gregory  the  Great  was  elevated  to  the 
pontificate,  he  saw  a  number  of  comely  Saxon  youths  in  the  slave  market 
at  Rome.  Struck  with  their  appearance,  he  inquired  who  thejy  were, 
and,  on  being  told  that  they  were  called  Angles^  he  exclaimed,  "  Angels 
they  truly  are,  and  ought  to  be  joined  to  the  angelic  company."  On 
being  further  told  that  they  came  from  the  province  of  Deira,  he  replied, 
"  Ay  !  de  ira,  indeed ;  from  the  wrath  of  GxJd  they  must  be  plucked,  and 
brought  imto  the  grace  of  Christ."  His  passion  for  quibbling  was  still 
unsatisfied.  When  he  learned  that  -^lla  was  the  name  of  their  king, 
he  rejoined,  "  AUelulia  !  alleluias  must  be  chanted  by  them  in  the  do- 
minions of  their  sovereign."  The  design  which  was  thus  quaintly  ex- 
pressed was  never  dropped  from  the  mind  of  Gregory,  and  when  he  was 
advanced  to  the  papal  throne,  he  despatched  forty  monks  to  England  to 
put  it  into  execution,  at  the  head  of  which  mission  was  Augustine. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  some  members  of  the  ancient  British  Church 
had  paved  the  way  for  Augustine  by  their  preaching,  most  auspiciously 
for  his  enterprise,  the  queen  of  Ethelbert,  then  king  of  Kent,  was  a 
Frankish  princess,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the  Christian  faith.  Her 
influence,  indeed,  accelerated  the  conversion  of  her  semi-barbarous 
husband,  and  finally  led  to  that  of  the  whole  Saxon  population  of 
England. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine  and  his  fellow-missionaries, 
Ethelbert  was  apprised  that  certain  strangers,  habited  in  a  foreign  garb, 
and  practising  several  mysterious  ceremonies,  wished  to  be  admitted  into 
his  presence,  in  order  that  they  might  communicate  to  him  and  his 
people  tidings  of  importance  to  their  eternal  welfare.  He  granted  them 
an  audience  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  surroimded  by  his  nobles,  and  seated 
in  the  open  air,  conformably  to  an  ancient  superstitious  notion,  that  if 
they  practised  enchantments  they  would  be  less  formidable  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven  than  within  the  walls  of  a  building  made  with  hands. 
Augustine  and  his  companions  approached  in  procession,  bearing  a  silver 
crucifix,  and  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  painted  upon  a  banner,  and  chant- 
ing the  solemn  litany  of  the  Church.  On  approaching  Ethelbert,  they 
stated  to  him  the  object  of  their  mission ;  and  having  received  from  him 
a  favourable  reply,  in  which  they  were  permitted  to  fix  their  residence 
at  Canterbury,  they  retired,  and  commenced  their  labours  of  conversion. 
Thus  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  century  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

Under  the  protection  of  Ethelbert,  the  new  religion  advanced  with  a 
rapid  course.  The  very  Saxon  priesthood,  in  many  instances,  set  the 
example  of  conversion.  It  is  related  that  on  the  first  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  Northumberland,  the  Saxon  pontiff  himself  moimted  a  horse, 
which  was  an  abomination  to  his  order,  and  burst  into  the  consecrated 
precinct,  where  he  hewed  that  idol  in  pieces  to  whose  service  his  life 
had  been  devoted.  That  the  religion  of  the  Cross  was  embraced  by 
the  Saxon  population  with  fervid  zeal  and  true  simplicity,  may  be  con- 
cluded  from  the  change  which  took  place  in  society  at  large.     The 
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asperities  of  savage  life  were  gradually  softened  down,  and  the  passionate 
devotion  to  war  and  bloodshed  tamed.  A  milder  spirit  insinuated  itsetf 
into  the  social  mass,  until  at  length  the  monastic  system  obtained  pre- 
dominance throughout  the  realm,  and  powerfully  advanced  the  work  of 
civilization.  Even  kings  were  not  ashamed  to  descend  fixjm  the  seat  of 
dominion  to  the  secluded  haunts  of  religious  contemplation.  But  this 
led,  as  will  be  seen  in  future  pages,  to  gross  superstitions,  the  evils  of 
which  are  to  be  dreaded  equally  with  those  arising  from  idolatry. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  both  Gregory  and  Augustine  were  animated 
with  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  conversion  of  the  baxons.  Let 
praise  be  given  where  praise  is  due.  Yet  their  zeal  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  purest  kind.  Although  the  bishops  of  Kome  had 
not  yet  claimed  supremacy  over  all  churches,  they  were  even  at  this 
early  period  disposed  to  push  their  claims  to  an  unwarrantable  extent. 
Augustine  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  was  autho- 
m&A.  to  consecrate  an  archbishop  of  York,  and  twelve  suffiragans  were 
to  be  apportioned  to  each  province.  Soon  after  his  appointment  Augus- 
tme  submitted  a  series  of  questions  to  Gregory  for  his  decision.  One  of 
these  is  as  follows:  "  In  what  manner  sh«dl  we  treat  the  bishops  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons?"  Gregory  repUed  that  the  bishops  of  the  Gauls  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  tie  bishop  of  Aries,  adding,  "  We  conmiit  all 
the  bishops  of  the  Britons  to  you."  This  was  certainly  no  claim  to  imi- 
versal  pastorship,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  assmning  authority  not 
readily  to  be  conceded.  In  consequence  of  Gregory's  answers,  Augustine 
sought  an  interview  with  the  prelates  of  the  British  Church,  and  two 
meetings  are  recorded,  which  may  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  councils, 
or  as  two  sessions  of  the  same  council.  The  place  of  meeting  was  in 
Worcestershire,  but  the  precise  spot  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  though 
it  was  subsequently  designated  "Augustine's  Oak ;"  the  parties  having 
probably  assemble  under  a  tree  of  that  genus. 

At  the  first  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  the  British  bishops  and 
many  learned  men  fix>m  their  monasteries,  Augustine  demanded  submis- 
sion, or  alliance,  to  the  see  of  Rome,  He  insisted  particularly  that  they 
should  conform  to  the  Roman  practice  in  the  celebration  of  Easter,  they 
having  hitherto,  as  he  said,  followed  St.  John  and  the  eastern  Christians; 
that  they  should  administer  baptism  according  to  the  Romish  order  of 
ministration;  and  that  they  should  unite  with  the  Roman  missionaries 
to  preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Saxons.  To  these  demands  the  British 
bbhops  declined  giving  any  answer,  and  requested  another  conference. 

The  second  meeting  was  attended  by  seven  British  bishops,  of  whom 
Augustine  made  the  same  demands.  He  informed  them  that 
though  they  practised  many  ceremonies  different  from  those  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  he  would  be  content  with  their  obedience  to  the  three  specified. 
The  British  bishops,  however,  replied  that  they  could  not  comply  with 
his  demands,  and  that  they  could  neither  depart  from  their  own  ceremo- 
nies nor  own  him  as  their  superior.  Dinoth,  Abbot  of  Bangor,  boldly 
asserted  that  they  would  neither  own  the  Roman  pride  nor  bow  to  the 
Saxon  t^T-anny.     His  direct  answer  to  the  demand  is  very  expUcit,   and 
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it  is  thus  translated  by  Spelman:  "  Be  it  known  and  without  doubt 
unto  you,  that  we  aU  are,  and  every  one  of  us,  obedient  and  subject  to 
the  Church  of  Grod,  and  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  godly  Chris- 
tian, to  love  every  one  in  his  degree  in  perfect  charity,  and  to  help  every 
one  of  them,  by  word  and  deed,  to  be  the  children  of  God ;  and  other 
obedience  than  this  I  do  not  know  due  to  him  whom  you  name  to  be  the 
Pope,  nor  to  be  the  Father  of  fathers,  to  be  claimed  and  to  be  de- 
manded ;  and  this  obedience  we  are  ready  to  give  and  pay  to  him  and 
every  Christian  continually.  Besides,  we  are  under  the  government 
of  the  Bishop  of  Caer-Leon  upon  Usk,  who  is  to  oversee,  under  Grod, 
over  us,  to  cause  us  to  keep  the  way  spiritual." 

It  is  manifest  from  this  answer  that  the  British  Church  acknowledged 
no  subjection  to,  or  alliance   with,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     The  Britons, 
indeed,  continued  to  have  Churches  of  their  own,  built  after  a  fashion  of 
their  own;  their  own  saints  and  their  own  hierarchy.     Even  in  the  time 
of  Bede,  the  British  bishops  attended  a  coimcil  from  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  bishops  were  excluded  as  Samaritans.     And  their  reason  for  thus 
keeping  aloof  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  apart  from  their  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge   Romish  supremacy,  seems  to  be,  that  if  they  had 
united,  it  would  have  been  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Saxon  rule.     As 
a  Church,  therefore,  they  could  not  imite  with  Augustine  in  promoting 
the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  though  many  individuals,  a»  individuals, 
assisted   as    before    stated,    in  evangelizing    their  conquerors.        That 
the    Saxons  were  converted  by  missionaries  from  different  Churches 
is   clear  from  the  fact   that   different   usages    prevailed    in    different 
places,    and    that    it  became    the    undeviating  policy  of  the  Romish 
adherents    in    England     to     attempt     to     reduce    the    British,    and 
those     Saxons     who     conformed     to     the     usages     of    the     British 
Churches,  to  those  of  Rome.      Thus  Laurentius,  who  succeeded  Augus- 
tine, laboured  diligently  to  induce  the  British  and  Scottish  clergy  to 
adopt  the  Romish  usages,  especially  respecting  the  observance  of  Easter. 
For  this  end  also  the  Synod  of  Whitby  was  convened  in  1664,  wherein 
the   subjects  of  discussion  were  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  council; 
namely,  the  Easter  festival  with  some  other  observances,  that  of  the 
tonsure  being  added,  whether  it  should  be  that  of  Peter  or  Paul,  or  none 
whatever.     The  Romanists  seem  to  have  felt  that  the  difference  of  rights 
and  ceremonies  would    afford   the   most  conclusive  evidence,  that  the 
Churches  from  which  the  Britons  had  received  the  Gospel  were  not  sub- 
ject to  Rome,  and  therefore  would  involve  the  condemnation  of  their  pre- 
tensions to  universal  supremacy,  which  was  too  soon  consummated. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  even  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  planted  as 
it  was  by  missionaries  from  Rome,  was  in  a  great  measure  independent 
of  that  see.  In  order  to  preserve  a  friendship  and  give  proof  of  the 
communion  betwixt  the  two  Churches,  the  English  archbishops  fre- 
quently went  to  Rome  and  received  palls  from  thence,  and  even  paid  a 
great  deference  to  Xh^  bishops  thereof.  But  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  sum  of  the  communion  of  the  English  Church  with  that  of  Rome. 
Its  authority  and  government  were  continued  on  the  same  footing  on 
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which  the  canons  of  the  universal  Church  had  originally  placed  national 
Churches ;  its  metropolitans  both  convened  and  presided  in  their  provincial 
councils,  and  their  authority  therein  was  final,  unless  in  special  cases 
wherein  appeals  to  the  kings  were  allowed.  The  bishops  held  proper  dio- 
cesan synods,  and  the  clergy  and  laity  within  their  several  dioceses  were  the 
objects  of  their  care,  and  if  there  were  any  exemptions  from  their  autho- 
rity they  were  owing  to  the  secular  care.  The  bishops  were  nominated  to 
those  trusts  by  our  kings,  and  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  their  proper 
metropolitans ;  they  were  subject  to  no  canons,  but  such  as  were  received 
or  founded  with  their  own  sufirage  and  consent,  and  they  convened  and 
presided  in  tbeir  proper  diocesan  synods,  appeals  to  their  authority  being 
allowed  only  to  the  courts  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  of  the 
King.  The  clergy  were  subject  to  no  ecclesiastic  authority  but  that  of 
their  proper  ordinaries ;  the  canons  being  the  measure  of  their  duty,  and 
the  laws  of  their  coimtry  the  standard  of  their  secular  rights  and  their 
subjection  to  the  civil  power;  and,  finally,  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
were  subject  only  to  the  same  laws  and  the  same  authority  by  which 
the  clergy  were  governed,  except  that  as  they  were  originally  derived 
fix)m  regal  and  private  bounty,  they  were  compelled  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  assist  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  truth,  down  to  the  Norman 
conquest  it  is  clear  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  alike  with  the  British, 
was  in  possession  of  a  free,  entire,  and  independent  authority.  Had  this 
not  been  the  case,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  Saxon  monarchs  would 
not  have  become  its  nursing  fathers.  But  there  was  a  spirit  abroad  at 
Rome  which  could  not  be  satisfied  till  all  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power 
was  swallowed  up  in  its  own!  This  wiQ  form  the  subject  of  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter. 


STANZAS    BY    MRS.  GRAY, 


LATE   M.    A.   BROWNE. 


Methinks  it  were  a  glorious  thing, 
To  be  a  servant  of  a  King, 
Who,  bought  me  when  a  helpless  slave, 
And,  when  he  bought,  my  freedom  gave ; 
And  yet  would  let  me  stay  to  prove 
Within  his  courts  my  grateful  love. 

Surely  it  would  be  sweet  to  stand 
Before  him,  waiting  his  command ; 
It  would  be  blessedness  to  watch 
His  scarcely  uttered  word  to  catch  : 
To  own  in  every  deed  the  debt, 
I  ne*er  could  cancel,  or  forget. 
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I 
And  yet  if  in  some  careless  day, 
I  should  his  mandates  disobey, — 
If  in  some  thought,  or  deed,  or  word, 
I  had  against  his  goodness  erred. 
And  he  to  punisli  me  forebore, 
Should  I  not  love  him  more  and  more  ? 

How  oft  in  thought  and  deed  I  swerve; 
From  His  commandments  whom  I  serve ; 
How  every  day  and  every  hour, 
I  need  His  gracious  Spirit's  power, 
To  keep  me  from  the  snares  of  sin, 
To  sanctify  my  soul  within. 

Lord !  Thou  the  sinful  slave  hast  bought 
But  do  I  love  thee  as  I  ought  ? 
Lord!  Thou  has  bidden  me  rejoice, 
But  do  I  gladden  at  thy  voice  i 
My  soul  is  dull,  my  heart  is  chill. 
Arouse  them,  Lord,  to  do  thy  will ! 

If  in  my  heart  one  spark  of  light 
Hath  da.vned  upon  my  nature's  night — 
If  there  one  seed  of  truth  is  sown 
Thine  be  the  glory,  thine  alone, — 
Thou  only,  gracious  Three  in  One, 
Canst  perfect  that  Thou  hast  begun. 


WEST  INDIA  DIOCESES. 

The  formation  of  Colonial  Dioceses,  which  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
multiplied  within  the  last  few  years,  constitutes  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  our  Chuixjh ;  while  the  West  Indies  must  be  viewed  as  a  quarter  of 
the  world  where  Episcopacy  has  been  very  efficiently  carried  out. 

The  first  Bishops  for  these  Islands  were  consecrated  in  1824,  previously 
to  which  the  Bishop  of  London  was  nominally  the  Bishop  of  tiiese,  with 
most  of  our  other  Colonies :  it  was,  however,  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
he  could  have  much  oversight  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  Church,  in 
such  a  wide  spread,  and  distant  field.  But  the  clergy  themselves,  in  the 
West  Indies,  were  quite  imequal  to  such  a  vast  population,  irom  the 
inadequacy  of  their  niunber,  as  well  as  irom  the  want  of  effectual  epis- 
copal superintendence ;  while  they  were  rendered  still  further  inefficient 
by  a  system  that  treated  the  slaves  as  beings  without  souls, — a  system 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  worst  days  of  slavery,  and  had  long  viewed 
them  as  forming  no  part  of  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

The  guilt  of  this  state  of  things  must,  however,  mainly  rest  upon  the 
Government  and  proprietory  colonists, — the  latter,  indeed,  having  long 
opposed  the  reUgious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  while  the  former  had 
provided  churches  only  for  the  white  population;  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned as  an  average  of  church  provision,  that,  in  an  Island  with  30,000 
inhabitants,  including  slaves,  the  actual  church  accommodation  was  not 
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for  more  than  3,000 ;  and  when  these  circumstances  are  known,  it  cannot 
be  surprising  that  the  poor  slaves  should  have  fallen  so  much  into  the 
hands  of  Dissenting  Teachers,  where  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
coming  under  the  care  of  the  pure-minded  Moravians. 

Formidable  indeed  must  have  been  the  work  which  lay  before  the 
first  bishops,  when  early  in  1825,  they  actually  took  possession  of  their 
newly-formed  dioceses.  They  had  not  only  to  correct  numerous  long- 
standing evils,  of  a  most  peculiar  nature,  but  to  put  into  operation  a 
complicated  machinery,  where  the  safe-working  of  the  whole  would 
require  their  attention  to  the  movements  of  the  smallest  wheels. 

On  going  into  detail,  what  may  be  said  of  one  diocese  will  very 
generally  apply  to  the  other;  that  of  "  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward 
Islands,"  (now  under  the  charge  of  three  bishops)  may,  then,  be  referred 
to  as  being  of  most  importance,  mainly  from  its  extent,  embracing  four- 
teen colonies,  under  their  own  local  l^islatures,  with  many  smaller 
dependant  Islands,  ranging  from  the  9th  to  the  18di  latitude. 

It  is  supposed,  though  not  generally  known,  that  the  church  is  very 
much  indebted  to  the  discernments  of  the  present  metropolitan,  for  the 
recommendation  of  a  person  who  has  given  ample  proof  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  this  formidable  charge — a  man  connected  with  a  well-known 
talented  family,  and  who,  having  obtained  the  first  honours  at  Oxford, 
was  still  more  effectually  qualified  for  the  laborious  duties  of  this  new 
diocese,  by  the  ministerial  training  of  the  curacy  of  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  important  parishes  of  London. 

One  of  the  bishop's  first  objects,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  to  bring 
the  neglected  slaves  imder  pastoral  notice  and  instruction.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  great  difficulty  arose,  from  the  small  number  of  clergymen; 
many  of  whom  were  unequal  to  their  increased  duties  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  if  not  from  long-confirmed  habits ;  while  the  negroes  them- 
selves created  a  difficult  work,  from  their  abject  state  of  ignorance. 

The  difficulties  and  necessity  of  the  case,  then,  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  catechists  for  visiting  the  slaves,  and  imputing  instruction  to 
them,  on  the  estates,  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  clergy. 
And  the  system  having  worked  so  safely  and  beneficially  in  the  colo- 
nies, might  certainly  suggest  something  of  the  kind  to  meet  the  case  of 
the  uninstructed  population  in  England. 

One  class  of  these  catechists  was  composed  of  coloured  men,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  Blacks  and  Whites. 
Another  body  of  catechists  was  very  judiciously  made  up  of  candidates 
for  orders — ^many  respectable  yoimg  men  being  found  in  the  Islands, 
particularly  in  Barbadoes,  who  possessed  a  ground-work  for  the  ministry, 
in  a  good  general  classical  education,  previously  obtained  in  England,  or 
at  Codrington  College,  when  little  more  than  a  grammar  school.  But 
while  they  were  further  required  to  carry  on  their  reading  for  ordination, 
they  thus  derived  the  important  advantages  of  a  practical  training  from 
their  catechetical  work. 

On  looking  into  the  will  of  the  noble  foimder  of  Codrington  College, 
the  bishop  found  that,  by  the  good  providence  of  Grod,  means  were 
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already  provided  for  establishing  a  "school  of  the  prophets;"  and  he 
saw  that  he  should  more  effectually  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator, by  placing  the  institution  more  in  a  collegiate  form  than  it  had 
hitherto  attained. 

The  following  account  of  Greneral  Codrington's  bequest,  is  taken  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts. 

"A.  D.  1709-10,  to  1710-11. 
"About  this  time  the  society  received  the  news  of  Greneral  Codrington's 
death,  together  with  a  copy  of  his  will  and  testament,  made  in  February, 
1702-3,  not  very  long  after  their  establishment;  by  which  will,  besides 
several  other  noble  and  excellent  charities,  he  *  gives  and  bequeaths  his 
two  plantations,  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and  part  of  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes,  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Christian  Religion  in 
Foreign  Parts,  erected  and  establish^  by  his  late  aged  master.  King 
William  the  Third :  and  desires  that  the  Plantation  should  continue  entire, 
and  three  hundred  negroes  at  least  always  kept  thereon,  and  a  convenient 
nimiber  of  professors  and  scholars  maintained  there,  who  are  to  be 
obliged  to  study  and  practice  physic  and  chirurgery,  as  well  as  divinity, 
that  by  the  apparent  usefrdness  of  the  former  to  all  mankind,  they  may 
both  endear  themselves  to  the  people,  and  have  the  better  opportunities 
of  doing  good  to  men's  souls,  whilst  they  are  taking  care  of  their  bodies; 
but  the  particulars  of  the  constitution  he  leaves  to  the  society,  composed 
of  wise  and  good  men." 

Codrington  College,  under  the  above  terms  of  the  wiU  of  General 
Codrington,  was  opened  as  a  school  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1745, 
and  continued  its  operations  with  varjdng  success  under  this  character, 
tiU  1829,  when  the  pupils  were  removed  to  the  residence  provided  for 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Trust  Estate,  and  placed  imder  his  care.  In  the 
year  1830,  in  conformity  with  the  original  intention  of  the  testator,  it 
was  placed  on  a  more  stnctly  collegiate  footing,  and  opened  on  the  9th  of 
September  of  that  year.  All  young  men,  for  whatever  profession 
intended,  horn  or  resident  within  any  of  the  West  India  possessions  of 
Her  Majesty,  are  admissable  after  examination  into  the  college.  There 
are  twelve  exhibitions  founded  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  as  trustees  imder  the  will ;  and  the  Exhibitioners 
are  supported  out  of  Ihe  trust  fund  of  the  Codrington  Estates.  AU 
young  men,  not  candidates  for  holy  orders,  having  attained  their  17th, 
and  not  having  exceeded  their  19th  year,  are  eligible  to  these  exhibitions. 
Every  person  offering  himself  a  candidate  for  them  passes  an  examination. 
The  course  of  study  embraces  Theology,  the  Classics,  Logic,  and  Mathe- 
matics. The  college  expenses  to  each  student,  not  an  exhibitioner,  are 
about  £40  sterling  per  annimi. 

Visitor — The  Right  Rev.  the  Lokd  Bishop. 
Principal — 
Tutor- 
Medical  Professor — 
Reader  in  Mathematics — 
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ALL  PRAISS,  ADOAE  THEE,— SO  WILL  I ! 
By  Leigh  Clipfe,  Esq. 

Thy  name,  Oh  Lord!  when  Time  began 

His  wild  and  rapid  course  to  roll, 
Angels  and  Saints  adored,  and  man 

To  thee  in  praise  pour'd  forth  his  souL 
The  brilliant  orb  that  lights  the  world. 

Thine  own  bright  eye,  which  watehes  all, 
Will  view  us  'till  destruction's  hurled 

On  all  that  live,  and  eaith  shall  falL 
To  THEE  our  prayers  ascend  on  high, 
All  praise,  adore  thee)— 40  will  I ! 

Thou  art.  Oh  God  !  the  fount  whence  springs 

The  hopes  that  cheer  our  pathway  here  ; 
Thy  holy  love  a  radiance  flings. 

And  while  we  worship,  heav'n  seems  near. 
Countless  as  stars  that  gem  the  night, 

Thy  mercies  fall  on  all  below  ; 
Vast  in  thy  love,  as  great  in  might. 

All  things  to  thee  their  blessinffs  owe. 
To  THEE  let  prayers  ascend  on  high, 
All  praise,  adore  thee, — so  will  1 1 

Great  source  of  life!  till  Time  shall  cease 

To  count  the  minutes  as  he  flies. 
To  thee  1*11  look  for  hope,  for  peace. 

For  all  the  blessings  that  arise. 
The  bud,  the  bloom,  the  branch,  the  bough, — 

All  Nature  joins  to  worship  thee. 
Lord  of  the  world  !  accept  my  vow, 

As  thus  to  thee  I  bend  n^  knee. 
To  THEE  our  pray*rs  ascend  on  high, 
AH  praise,  adore  thee, — so  will  1 1 


CLERGY  RESERVE  LANDS  IN  CANADA. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Church  Society  was  held  at  Toronto,  by  the  call  of 
the  Bishop,  on  the  21st  September,  to  adopt  measTires  ^^  to  obtain  such 
an  alteration  of  the  present  system  as  may  prevent  any  further  sale  of 
the  Reserve  Lands ;  in  order  diat  those  lands,  rather  than  the  proceeds 
of  thena,  may  be  distributed  among  the  different  religious  communities, 
or  such  of  them  as  may  desire  it,  to  serve  as  sites  for  places  of  worship, 
as  glebes  for  the  residence  of  ministers,  and  as  a  reserve  for  certain  and 
perpetual  support  of  the  ministration  of  religion." 

To  show  the  necessity  for  this  meeting,  our  readers  must  be  reminded 
that,  very  recently,  an  act  had  been  passed  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  in  the  province  of  Canada,  and  for  the  distribution  of 
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the  proceeds  thereof,  by  which  the  Government  in  Canada  is  empowered 
to  sell  all,  or  any  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  certain  proportions  of  the 
proceeds  in  money  to  be  assigned  by  the  act  to  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  respectively,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  and 
the  support  of  religion  within  the  said  province. 

In  proceeding  to  act  imder  this  statute,  the  Government  had,  however, 
already  found  that  it  would  be  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  and  had,  consequently, 
suspended  tother  proceedings  in  selling  the  lands. 

At  the  meeting  called  under  these  circumstances,  such  statistical  in- 
formation was  fiirnished  as  went  to  prove  that  the  600,000  or  700,000 
acres  which  would  be  the  share  of  the  Church  of  England  imder  the 
act  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of  Victoria,  might,  if  judiciously  managed,  be 
made  to  produce  a  revenue  capable  of  maintaining  a  bishop,  theological 
college,  and  several  himdred  clergymen. 

The  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the  system  of  cash 
sales,  on  the  ground  that  sales  of  real  estate  must  almost  universally  be 
made  on  most  liberal  terms  of  credit;  showing  that  the  expenses  attend- 
ant on  the  collection  had  been  for  the  last  three  years  one-seventh  of  the 
amoimt  of  sales.  He  demonstrated  that,  if  disposed  of  on  this  ruinous  plan, 
the  annual  income  to  the  Church  of  England  for  a  whole  township,  in 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  every  clergy  reserve  should  happen  to  be 
unsold,  would  not  be  more  than  80Z.  per  annum,  and  that  for  an  extent 
of  coimtry  equal  to  thirty  parishes  in  England. 

It  appears  that  the  Chief  Justice  had  already  proved  himself  a  great 
friend  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  in  having  previously  done  much 
to  prevent  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  reserve  lands. 

At  the  first  formation  of  the  Canada  Company,  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion by  the  Imperial  Grovemment  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  clergy 
reserves  to  that  body;  while  it  appears  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
paid  for  them  was  considerably  less  than  half-a-crown  per  acre. 

The  amoxmt  realized  by  such  a  sale,  had  it  taken  effect,  would  have 
been  about  300,000/.,  and  that,  it  must  be  imderstood,  for  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  reserves — a.  sacrifice  which  was  mainly  prevented  by  the  assiduous 
exertions  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  followed  up  by  those  of  the 
Bishop  of  Toronto;  and,  to  show  the  extreme  wildness  of  such  a  sacri- 
fice, it  is  enough  to  state  the  fact,  that  a  much  larger  sum  has  been 
obtained  irom  the  sales  of  one  fourth  of  the  reserves. 

Ailer  taking  every  possible  view  of  the  important  case,  the  meeting 
adopted  this  as  the  main  resolution — "  That  this  Society  does  therefore 
recommend  to  the  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land to  imite  in  an  earnest  and  respectful  appeal  to  the  Government  and 
legislature  of  this  province,  and  to  her  Majesty  and  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, intreating  them  to  concur  in  whatever  measures  may  be  necessary 
for  preserving,  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  Church,  such  portion 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves  now  remaining,  as  may  correspond  with  the  pro- 
portion of  the  proceeds  of  the  said  Reserves  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Church  by  the  Imperial  statute." 

And  the  closing  resolution  of  the  meeting  must  prove  the  Christian 
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feeling  of  the  assembled  clergy  and  laity,  which  was — "  That  although 
we  cannot  properly  urge  any  particular  measure  of  this  natiu^,  except 
as  it  relates  to  our  own  ChurchJ  yet  we  think  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  other  Christian  communities  will  feel  it  obligatory  upon  them  to 
endeavour,  in  like  manner,  to  save  from  ruin  the  only  public  resource 
which  has  been  provided,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  provided,  for  the  sup- 
port of  religion  in  Upper  Canada." 


PARAPHRASE  OF  THE   114th  PSALM. 

%  BY   MRS.    E.    SMFFH. 


When  Israel's  host,  by  God's  command 
Forsook  the  proud  Egyptian's  Land, 
When  by  their  God  divinely  led 
From  toil  and  tyranny  they  fled 
Their  camp  his  Temple  then  he  made, 
And  God  Himself  with  Israel  stay'd ! 

The  sea  beheld  the  awfiil  cloud 
Jehovah's  chosen  band  enshroud, 
The  troubled  deep  confest  its  dread 
And  from  the  towering  wonder  fled ; 
Thy  waves,  oh  !  Jordan,  backward  roU'd 
Nor  dared  that  pillar  to  behold. 

Like  rams  the  highest  mountains  bound. 
The  smaller  hills  are  trembling  round  ; 
What  fear  possest  thee,  oh !  thou  sea ! 
That  so  thou  didst  with  terror  flee — 
And  why  oh !  Jordan,  did  thy  tide 
With  refluent  current  swiftly  glide  ? 

Ye  mountains  say,  what  unknown  power 

Impelled  ye  in  that  wondrous  hour. 

Ye  leaser  hills,  what  hidden  sway 

Could  force  ye  from  your  site  away  ? 

The  hills — the  waves-i-beheld  the  God 

Who  rear'd  each  moimt,  and  roll'd  each  flood  ! 

Yes !  Earth  before  His  presence  feared 
Who  Israel's  way  majestic  steered. 
The  cloud  that  led  their  course  by  day. 
The  flame  that  lighted  on  their  way. 
Was  God — before  whose  presence  all 
With  trembling  awe  adoring  fall. 

That  God,  whose  power  the  rocks  have  felt. 
Who  made  them  into  rivers  melt — 
And  stones — oh !  miracle  unheard  I 
E'en  stones  were  softened  at  his  word, 
He  made  them  springing  streams  supply 
In  barren  lands,  and  deserts  dry ! 
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TALE  CONCERNING  CHURCH  AND  DISSENT THE  CORN  LEAGUE  AND  THE 

POOR  LAWS ^AND  GENERAL  EVICTIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Sim  was  just  setting  behind  the  Quantock  Hills,  and  shedding  his 
softened  radiance  over  that  loveliest  of  valleys,  Taunton  Deane,  when 
the  congregation  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  Baptist  Minister  of  Barston,  were 
dispersing  after  their  Tuesday  Evening  service.  So  solemn  and  so 
affectionate  had  been  the  address  to  which  they  had  listened,  dictated  by 
so  earnest  a  spirit,  and  enriched  by  eloquence  so  persuasive,  that  instead 
of  gathering  together  in  little  groups  before  the  meeting-house,  and  there 
discussing  the  events  of  the  week,  and  the  small  scandal  of  the  village, 
the  hearers  were  hastening  with  serious  countenances  homewards,  to 
meditate  fttrther  on  what  they  had  heard.  Among  the  retiring  worship- 
pers, was  a  young  lady,  evidently  of  a  higher  station  than  the  rest,  to 
whom,  with  many  rustic  courtesies,  the  viQage  maidens  testified  their 
respect.  Her  path  homeward  lay  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  she  had 
not  gone  far  on  her  way,  before  she  was  joined  by  a  person  considerably 
older  than  herself,  and  who  had  also  been  attending  the  service  of  Mr. 
Howard.  "  I  was  desirous,"  said  this  latter, "  of  seeing  you,  Miss  Winstone, 
before  you  left  us  to-night,  but  having  to  speak  to  Mr.  Howard  about 
my  Sunday-school  class,  I  was  detained  longer  than  I  expected,  and 
almost  feared  I  had  lost  you.  I  was  quite  concerned  to  see  you  look  so 
pale  and  imwell." — "Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Jenkins,  I  was  at  first  very  far 
from  well;  I  felt  both  anxious  and  distressed,  but  following  the  view 
which  Mr.  Howard  took  of  that  most  delightful  subject,  my  mind  became 
soon  calmed,  and  I  was  enabled  to  understand  the  promise  of  the  text, 
(Luke  xii.  82)  *  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom.* " — "  Ah,  you  are  as  yet  unused  to  persecution, 
but  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth." — "Persecution!"  replied  Miss 
Winstone,  "  I  am  indeed  unused  to  it,  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  kind- 
ness from  my  infancy  till  this  day,  unless  you  call  the  remonstrances  and 
lectures  of  my  brother  Reginald  persecution." — "  Well,  and  what  would 
you  have?  the  times  are  gone  by  in  which  you  could  be  shut  up  in  a  con- 
vent, or  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Popish  inquisition.  If 
the  sentiments  you  have  adopted,  and  the  people  to  whom  you  have 
joined  yourself,  are  made  the  objects  of  scorn  and  ridicule ;  if  opposition 
is  made  to  your  worshipping  your  Creator  in  the  way  which  you  con- 
scientiously believe  most  acceptable  to  him,  by  what  name  can  such 
conduct  be  called,  but  persecution  ?" — "  Very  true,  but  such  conduct  has 
never  been  pursued  towards  me;  I  am  as  much  at  liberty  to  hear  Mr. 
Howard  at  Barston,  as  Mr.  Wilson  at  Halton  Church ;  and  as  you  know, 
though  my  father  is  a  high-churchman,  Mr,  Howard  is  always  welcome 
at  Halton  Court ;  but  indeed  my  lowness  of  spirits  was  certainly  not 
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caused  by  opposition,  or  as  you  call  it  persecution,  on  the  part  even  of 
Keginald;  he  attaches,  it  is  true,  veiy  great  importance  to  the  opinions 
which  he  holds,  and  is  very  anxioua  to  make  a  convert  of  me,  for  which 
purpose  he  reads  the  Oxford  Tracts  to  me,  and  I  own  vexy  much  per- 
plexes me  with  his  *  Church  Catholic,*  and  *  Primitive  Discipline,*  and 
^Apostolical  Succession,*  and  similar  topics/* — ^^  Alas!  my  poor  friend,  I 
see  how  it  is,  you  are  indeed  in  danger,  for  the  subtle  and  insinuating 
spirit  of  Popery  is  poisoning  himdreds  by  means  of  those  apostate  works. 
Are  you  not  aware  that  the  authors  of  them  are  said  to  be  Papists  in 
disguise?  Oh  that  you  may  be  led  to  obey  an  injimction  really  apostolic 
— touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.** — ^**You  speak  warmly,  have  you  seen 
any  of  the  tracts  which  you  so  unhesitatingly  condenm?**  '*  Seen  them  ! 
would  I  read  the  blasphemies  of  Paine  or  Voltaire?  would  I  take  poison  in 
order  to  p-ove  the  strength  of  my  constitution  ?  no  1 1  have  read  none  of 
them;  I  have  seen  accounts  of  them  in  religious  publications,  and  that  is 
quite  enough  to  satisfy  me  as  to  their  character.** — ^^^Well,  I  will  not  dispute 
with  you  about  them,  many  points  are  discussed  in  them  which  are  be- 
yond my  capacity,  and  many  upon  which  I  am  not  as  yet  able  to  make 
up  my  mind, — ^but  the  evening  is  advancing,  and  unless  you  will  stay 
all  night  with  me  at  Halton,  I  must  insist  upon  your  coming  no  further.*' 
— ^A  few  words  of  farewell,  and  the  friends  separated. 

Isabel  Winstone  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  gentleman  whose  large 
fortune  and  high  connections  gave  him  great  weight  and  extensive 
influence.  He  had  on  ^several  successive  parliaments  represented  his 
native  county,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  sound  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  business,  and  had  acquired  the  respect  and  the  confidence 
of  the  great  body  of  conservatives  and  agriculturists.  Warmly  attached 
to  the  Established  Church,  he  ever  defended  it  as  the  most  valuable  part 
of  our  Constitution,  and  this  not  merely  in  a  political  point  of  view,  but 
from  a  thankful  remembrance  of  the  spiritual  blessings  which  he 
himself  had  enjoyed  through  her  ordinances.  His  aim  was  to  be  that 
noblest  of  characters,  a  christian  gentleman,  a  glorious  ambition,  and  in 
which  by  the  divine  blessing  he  had  eminently  succeeded.  The  worthy 
heir  of  so  worthy  a  father  had  received  "  the  last  finishing  touch  **  of  a 
refined  education  at  Oxford,  where  his  classical  attainments  had  gained 
him  a  fellowship  of  his  college,  and  his  many  virtues  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him ;  warm-hearted  and  impetuous,  he  was  oflen  extreme  in 
his  opinions,  and  gloried  in  being  the  highest  of  all  possible  churchmen, 
and  file  highest  of  all  possible  Tories ;  for  the  rest  he  was  both  amiable 
and  pious,  and  gave  promise  of  being,  when  mellowed  by  experience,  no 
inadequate  representative  of  his  father.  A  younger  son  had  just  gradu- 
ated with  great  honour  at  Cambridge,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Winstone,  if  the  young  man  exhibited  suflicient  proof  of  fitness,  and  was 
desirous  of  taking  holy  orders,  to  give  him  the  valuable  living  of  Halton, 
on  its  next  becoming  vacant.  Successfiil  like  his  brother,  he  had  gained  a 
fellowship  in  that  college,  which  even  the  rival  establishment  of  St.  John's 
willingly  allows  to  be  the  most  splendid  foimdation  in  the  world,  "  The 
Magnificent  Trinity.**     To  Frederick,  the  family  looked  forward  with  a 
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delightful  hope  that  he  would  be  a  bright  ornament  of  the  church,  and 
by  file  great  variety  of  his  attainments,  shed  an  additional  lustre  upon 
the  office  he  was  about  to  resume.  These  two  young  men,  and  the 
daughter  to  whom  the  reader  has  been  already  introduced,  were  the  sole 
survivors  of  nine  children;  one  after  another  had  four  lovely  girls,  and 
two  promising  youths,  been  laid  in  the  tomb,  cut  off  by  that  most  fatal 
of  British  diseases,  consumption;  and  as  each  successive  bereavement 
had  narrowed  the  family  circle,  as 

The  churchyard  shewed  an  added  stone, 
The  fireside  shewed  a  vacant  chair, 

it  seems  the  bonds  of  love  had  knit  the  more  closely,  the  fewer  they  had 
to  enclose.  Those,  too,  who  had  gone,  had  not  gone  without  a  bright 
hope  of  inunortality;  and  though  every  succeeding  year  appeared  to 
increase  the  probability  that  at  no  very  remote  period  none  would  remain 
of  a  family  once  so  flourishing,  it  augmented  also  that  earnest  striving  after 
spiritual  blessings,  which  had  so  characterised  this  delightful  family. 

At  the  period  of  our  tale's  commencement,  the  Rector  of  Halton, 
Dr.  Sandsworth,  had  been  so  long  and  so  severely  suffering  from 
ill-health,  that  he  could  do  little  more  than  give  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
and  experience  to  his  curate,  a  young  and  sincerely  pious  man,  of  re- 
spectable attainments,  greater  abilities,  and  more  of  zeal  than  of  either. 
Struck  with  the  devoted  piety  and  the  extensive  usefulness  of  such  men 
as  Simeon,  Scott,  Milner,  Romaine,  and  Newton,  he  read  their  works, 
and  those  of  their  living  successors,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  divinity, 
considering  that  this,  which  he  styled  "  experimental  reading,"  would  be 
amply  sufficient.  When  he  came  down  to  Halton,  he  soon  proved  by 
his  diligent  pastoral  visitations,  his  attention  to  the  sick,  and  his  zealous 
unwritten,  and  too  often  unpremeditated  discourses,  that  his  heart  was 
fully  engaged  in  his  work,  nor  were  his  exertions  unacknowledged  by 
the  Divine  blessing.  He  shrunk  from  no  labour,  and  the  Rector,  though 
he  found  it  often  necessary  to  caution  his  colleague  against  labouring 
to  the  injury  of  his  health,  had  never  any  occasion  to  stimulate  him  to 
action.  There  was  little  or  no  necessity  for  controversial  reading,  in  the 
pleasant  and  unsophisticated  village  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  the  deficiency  of  his  theological  knowledge  was  unperceived 
by  the  majority  of  his  hearers,  and  disregarded  by  the  rest.  He  was  a 
useful  and  acceptable  minister;  he  roused  the  careless,  and  instructed  the 
ignorant ;  and  while  his  own  life  was  in  exact  conformity  to  the  gospel 
which  he  preached,  he  denounced  with  great  severity  every  practice, 
every  book,  every  amusement  which  he  considered  as  approaching  to  a 
spirit  of  worldly-mindedness,  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  the  only  labourer  in 
the  cause  of  reli^on  in  the  parish,  for  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles, 
in  a  hilly  district  inhabited  wholly  by  miners,  and  belonging  entirely  to 
Mr.  Winstone,  was  a  hamlet  called  Barston,  where  a  Baptist  congregation 
assembled,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Howard.  In  variety  and  extent  of  in- 
formation, the  Baptist  minister  was  greatly  superior  to  Mr.  Wilson;  he 
was  equal  to  him  in  piety,  a  man  of  finer  mind,  a  nyyre  chaste  and  correct 
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eloquence,  and  more  elegant  accomplishments.     He  too  had  not  been  un- 
noticed at  college,  for  at  Dublin  (the  university  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  where  he  had  graduated),  he  had  gained  not  a  few  prizes.     Circum- 
stances unnecessary  to  relate,  had  brought  him  to  Barston,  with  a  view 
of  remaining  there  but  a  few  months,  till  a  superb  chapel  at  Bath,  which 
was  in  the  course  of  erection,  should  be  ready;  when,  however,  he  had 
been  so  long  with  his  poor  people  at  Barston,  he  felt  himself  attached  to 
them  as  much  as  they  to  him.     He  enjoyed  the  occasional  society  of  the 
Halton  family,  and  though  Reginald  Winstone  was  at  first  marvellously 
dignified,  and  treated  the  poor  Baptist  rather  "  de  haut  en  bas,*'  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  preserve  any  personal  feelings  of  ill-will  towards  a  man  at 
once  so  gifted  and  so  xmpresuming.     At  length  the  building  at  Bath  was 
finished,  and  the  invitation  came  to  Mr.  Howard,  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  an 
invitation  which,   to  the  utter  astonishment  of  "  the  Interest^''  was  de- 
clined.    Many  and  various  were  the  comments  made  upon  this  extra- 
ordinary event,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  after  some  stormy 
discussion,  a  majority  of  the  congregation  fixed  upon  a  minister  to  their 
taste,  and  the  minority  assembled  in  a  separate  place  of  worship,  and  chose 
another  teacher.     The  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Howard  felt  that  he  was  doing 
good  in  his  present  situation,  and  that,  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than 
he  should  be  able  to  do  at  Bath.    It  was  true  that  his  Barston  congregation 
were  no  judges  of  style  and  composition ;  they  were  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  intellectual  superiority  of  their  minister ;  but  they  could  under- 
stand the  simple  yet  important  truths  he  laid  before  them,  the  care  and 
affectionate  earnestness  with  which  he  attended  to  their  spiritual  interests, 
and  the  disinterestedness  which  had  dictated  his  reftisal  of  the  pulpit  at 
Bath.     The  result  of  his  ministrations  had  been  truly  delightftd ; — ^when 
he  first  came,  he  found  a  small  congregation,  which  had  been  occasionally 
supplied  from  a  neighbouring  academy,    and    the    major  part  of  the 
inhabitants  had  spent  their  Sabbaths  in  low  dissipation,  and  their  week- 
day evenings  at  the  beer-shop;  very  few  ever  attended  the  parish  church, 
and  the  state  of  the  few  who  did   profess  religion  was  an3rthing  but 
promising.     The  sermons  too  which  had  been  preached  by  the  students, 
had  been  ill-adapted  to  do  much  good  anywhere,  and  particularly  among 
poor  and  uneducated  people ;  a  few  warm-hearted  young  men  whose  heads 
were  filled  rather  with  the  importance,  than  the  awftd  responsibility  of 
the  ministerial  office,  had  displayed  what  they  deemed  their  learning,  by 
crude  discourses  upon  abtruse  points  of  doctrine,  and  what  they  deemed 
their  enlightened  liberality,  by  occasional  phillippics  against  the  Estab- 
lishment.— ^Now,  the  Sabbath  was  a  scene  of  solemn  rejoicing,  many  had 
renewed  their  attendance  at  Halton  Church,  and  many  who  never  thought 
of  religion  before,  were  brought  to  feel  its  influence  under  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Howard.     The  little  hamlet  put  on  a  new  appearance,  the  cottages 
looked  cleaner,  and  the  women  more  tidy;  the  children,  instead  of  learning 
vice  and  insolence,  were  sent  to  the  Sunday-schools,  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  beer-shop,  after  bestowing  a  due  portion  of  abuse  upon  Mr.  Howard, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  on  Mr.  Winstone,  for  suffering  such  "  humbug"  on 
his  estate,  withdrew  from  the  place,  observing  that  the  old  Crown  and 
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Sceptre  might  supply  all  the  miners  now.  This  had  one  good  effect,  that 
nobody  ever  contemplated,  for  John  Peters,  the  landlord  of  the  old  Crown 
and  Sceptre  observed,  that,  as  religion  had  done  him  the  good  service  of 
sending  away  the  interloping  beer-shop-keeper,  "  he  would  try  whether 
there  was  not  something  in  it,"  and  accordingly,  he  shut  up  his  house 
every  Sunday,  and  went  to  church.  All  things  worked  together  for  good, 
and  so  delighted  was  Mr.  Winstone,  with  the  improvement,  that  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  testifying  his  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Howard's  exertions ; 
Halton  Court  was  always  open  to  him,  and  whatever  could  be  done  to 
render  his  situation  at  Barston  more  agreeable,  was  done  by  the  Halton 
family. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


RELIGIOUS  AGITATION. 

Sir, — A  problem  presents  itself  for  solution  to  English  Protestants,  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  EngUsh  Reformation. — Can  religious  differences  exist  in 
the  reformed  churches,  and  the  decencies  and  urbanities  of  civilized  life  be 
preserved  ? 

The  features  which  defile  Protestantism  are  not  her  own.  The  evils  of  hu- 
man nature  acquire  no  additional  deformity  through  her  adoption  of  them. 
Her  unconverted  children  defile  her,  who  being  the  many,  she  is  viewed 
through  their  iniquities.  But  Protestantism  vdll  yet  cast  off  the  reproaches 
heaped  on  her,  and  by  putting  forth  her  spiritual  strength,  will  cease  to  expose 
her  weaknesses  to  the  scomer. 

The  discovery  of  her  weak  points  is  a  work  of  time :  how  much  more  then 
the  repairing  oi  her  spiritual  oattlements  ?  It  was  but  the  other  day  she  was 
made  aware  of  her  covetousness ;  when  that  cankering  disease  shall  nave  been 
cured  she  may  find  a  friend  who  will  direct  her  attention  to  sundry  infirmities 
still  attaching  to  her,  and  equally  vulnerable  vdth  that  of  Mammon.  She  can 
afford  to  be  put  to  shame  again. 

We  have  seen  in  an  old  dusty  cathedral,  a  machine,  by  means  of  which  its 
antique  but  dusty  windows  were  cleansed,  at  the  slow  rate  of  once  a  year ;  so 
that  oy  the  time  one  had  been  restored  to  pristine  beauty,  and  the  acuniration 
of  beholders,  another  had  become  sufficiently  begrimed  and  disguised  to  need 
the  presence  of  the  ponderous  engine,  which  was  thus  kept  constantly  at  work. 
The  whole  scene  affording  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  faith 
professed  within  its  walls. 

We  are  about  to  launch  a  very  humble  opinion,  on  the  rou^h  waves  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  our  rehgious  communities,  and  shall  trim  our  bark  to 
suit  the  stormy  sea  before  us  :  having  an  errand  both  to  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters. 

Can  one  who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  New  Test-* 
ament,  without  feeling  ashamed  of  his  party,  or  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  con- 
tentions rife  among  ^trtestants  in  England,  wholly  unworthy  of  the  name 
which  so  iU-conceals  their  carnal  nature ;  i.  e.  reUeious  zeal  ?  To  us,  dis- 
tinguishing rehgion  from  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  attaching  to  it,  and 
appreciating,  though  not  confiding  in  the  show  of  zeal  manifested  so  suddenly 
on  aU  sides, — there  still  appears  a  prospect  of  harmony.    We  will  yet  hope 
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that  the  simplicity  of  our  hallowed  faith,  will  ultimately  prevail  over  all  (weaent 
jealousies,  harsh  constructions,  and  misunderstandings.  Yes,  our  expectation 
as  well  as  our  desire  is,  that  "  the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace." 
But  before  that  happy  consummation  of  Gospel  power  the  Bible  must  be  as 
highly  reverenced,  as  it  is  now  talked  of  as  necessary  to  the  education  of  the 
people.  It  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  sole  referee  in  all  disputes  among 
parties  now  so  faithfully  engaged  in  circulating  its  sacred  truths. 

We  are  aware  of  the  excuse  put  forth,  to  justify  religious  a^tations.  Chris- 
tianity, forsooth,  must  needs  be  defended  I  Would  that  our  agitators  would  let 
Christianity  alone !  For,  indeed,  to  such  as  are  and  would  be  **  quiet  in  the 
land/'  it  does  appear  the  strangest  method  ever  hit  upon,  to  defend  a  common 
faith, — to  be  beating  and  tra£icing  the  soldiers  of  the  same  grand  army. 
Our  stratagem  appears  to  be  to  annoy  one  another. 

"  Oh  prudent  discipline !  from  north  to  south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth.'* 

Shakspeare. 

At  one  timewe  confess  our  contemplations  on  the  present  state  of  parties  were 
of  so  gloomy  a  nature  that  we  could  have  found  a  vent  to  our  grief  in  the 
motto  adopted  by  Taylor,  the  PlatonLst,  and  prefixed  to  his  translation  of 
Pausanias,  in  which  the  lover  of  heathenism  may  be  supposed  to  have  deplored 
the  ruin  of  the  philosophic  mythology — Victa  jacet  Pietas.  So  could  we 
have  expressed  our  sorrow,  as  we  meditated  on  what  appeared  to  be,  the  wreck 
of  Christian  graces  among  Protestants. 

Three  evils  still  seem  to  be  gathering  strength  among  Christians,  which  are 
the  natural  fruits  of  mutual  jesdousies. 
A  loss  of  spirituality  in  owr  Churches. 
The  separation  of  friends. 

The  depreciation  of  religion  among  non-members  of  Churches, 
There  is  in  our  religious  communities,  a  disparaging  of  one  another's  in- 
fluence,— a  want  of  forbearance, — a  lack  of  mutual  faith, — and  a  cessation  of 
the  common  honourable  confidences,  so  necessary  to  public  and  to  social  life. 
These  blemishes  in  the  Christian  character  not  merely  attest  the  absence  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  threaten  the  land  with  something  like  the  visitation  of 
a  religious  war.    And  all  this  among  Protestants ! 

Dissenters  and  Churchmen  are  certainly  placed  in  a  position  hostile  to  their 
respective  interests,  and  each  intent  on  these  becomes  gradually  more  worldly- 
minded.  The  result  is  obvious.  **  Where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  con- 
fiision,  and  every  evil  work."  (James  iii.  16).  Worldly  interest  is  the  Gorgon's 
head;  they  who  regard  it,  are  turned  to  stone!  Why  should  the  Dissenter 
aim  at  humbling  the  Churchman?  If  the  latter  be  a  bigot,  he  will  humble 
himself, — if  his  system  creates  bigotry,  there  may  be  some  wholesome  spring 
of  charity  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England  to  reform  our  evil  system. 
The  dissenter  appears  to  have  a  course  plainly  marked  out  for  him  to  pursue 
m  the  economy  of  the  Catholic  Church, — a  course  which  the  sainted  Fathers 
of  Nonconformity  faithfidly  kept  amidst  barbarous  persecutions.  In  the  fear 
of  tyrannical  courts  and  an  unkind  step-mother,  they  evinced  a  power  evidently 
proceeding  from  on  high,  and  a  settled  determination  to  worship  the  Almighty, 
as  the  patient  study  oi  the  Scriptures, — then  almost  new  to  the  Church, — and 
their  own  enlightened  understandings  showed  them  was  purest  and  best.  Are 
there  no  churchmen  who  honour  these  men  ?  There  are  many.  It  is  painful 
to  see  spirituality  of  mind  declining  as  persecution  disappears !  It  is  mournful 
to  perceive  that  the  worldliness  oi  dissenters  pants  to  keep  pace  with  their 
numerical  im])ortance !  But,  however  gratifying  to  themselves  and  formidable 
to  others  their  importance  in  society  may  be,  dissenters  should  beware  of  con- 
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founding  the  impure  with  the  pure,  and  of  looking  out  for  any  spiritual  ascendancy 
in  £ngland  to  arise  &om  the  mcrease  of  their  worldly  importance.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  equahty  be  urged  by  dissenters  themselves,  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  bodies, — n  the  humbhng  of  "proud  Episcopacy"  be  viewed  as  a  necessary 
prelude  to  the  progress  of  Independency, — if  the  churches  of  dissent  are  to  derive 
consequence  from  the  dethronement  of  that  estabUshed  by  Parliament,  the  work 
of  Dissenters  in  England  is  finished !  The  allotted  labour  of  witnessing  to  the 
spiritual  excellence  of  rehgion  is  concluded,  and  the  once  mighty  "Gospellers," 
will  sink  into  a  bondage  worse  than  that  from  which  their  forefathers  set  them- 
selves free.  It  is  not  the  form  but  the  principle  of  worldliness  which  is  dan- 
gerous to  and  destructive  of  spirituahty.  Will  not  the  manifestation  of  such 
a  spirit  be  a  new  feature  in  the  progress  of  Nonconformity  ? 

As  regards  the  second  evil ;  namely  the  separation  of  mends,  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  dissenters,  that  the  absence  of  a  worldly  spirit,  the  eviaent 
power  of  rehgion  in  the  soul,  gained  over  the  moderate  and  thoughtful  church- 
men of  the  last  century, — Slow  growth  of  hberahty ! — to  a  just  and  favourable 
expression  towards  them  who  had  suffered  for  contending  for  purity  among 
pastors,  and  a  democratic  constitution  of  churches.  In  tne  present  century, 
these  friends  were  increasing ;  but  it  will  be  next  to  an  impossibility  to  retain 
them,  if  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  destruction  of  the  EstabUshed  Church  is 
sought  by  dissenters.  For  such  Churchmen  can  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
dissent,  viewing  it  in  a  spiritual  light ;  but  on  the  contrary,  much  that  will  de- 
tract from  its  efficacy  in  the  levelung  of  their  own  state.  The  CTievances  of 
their  brethren  are  as  keenly  felt  by  this  friendly  section  of  the  Church  Estab- 
lished, as  by  the  Dissenters  themselves.  How  should  they  not  be,  seeing  that 
when  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it  ?  And  in  this  case  the 
grievance  is  aggravated,  when  Churchmen  reflect,  that  the  injury  inflicted 
proceeds  from  their  own  community.  Who  then  cannot  see  that  the  loss  of 
such  friends  will  be  a  hindrance  to  the  promotion  of  the  unity  of  the  great 
cathoUc  body  of  the  Reformed  churches  ? 

A  greater  evil  as  regards  society  remains  to  be  considered.  Worldly  conduct 
in  bodies  professing  to  be  actuated  by  purer  principles,  is  narrowly  watched, 
even  by  men  of  the  world.  Thus  the  spuritual  decay  of  the  dissenting  churches 
will  be  evinced  by  a  loss  of  spiritual  influence,  and  evangeUzing  power  among 
the  corrupt  and  heedless  mass,  which  remains  unconnected  with  any  form  of 
Christianity;  while  the  low  standard  of  pohtical  connection  will  induce  many  a 
heartless  hypocrite  to  attach  himself  to  a  congregation,  in  which  at  a  more 
spiritual  season,  he  could  not  have  found  a  phu^.  We  shall  treat  of  this  more 
largely  in  connection  with  the  EstabUshed  Church :  one  more  word  to 
dissenters. 

A  poUtical  junction  of  interests  may  overturn  a  rival  power,  and  bring  low 
a  haughty  opponent;  but  it  can  never  plant  a  peaceful  refiige  for  weaiy  man, 
or  compensate  to  such  as  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  the  quiet 
and  spiritual  repose  which  it  may  destroy.  No  sooner  will  the  object  have 
been  gained  than  the  ma^c  zone  which  held  its  parts  together,  will  melt 
away,  and  there  will  be  exhibited,  instead  of  unity,  confusion.  Whereas,  by  a 
mild,  generous,  and  relimous  course,  the  love  of  all  men  will  be  attracted  to 
that  beautiful  phalanx  of  beUevers,  which  those  hosts  of  the  Lord  will  present, 
who  will  be  found  ceasing  from  strife  at  the  very  time  that  the  temptation  to 
render  themselves  up  to  worldly  interests  was  so  urgent  and  plausible.  Nulla 
solus  repubUoB  major  est,  quam  eos  qui  alterum  accusant,  non  minus  de 
laude  de  honore  de  ftxmd,  sua  quam  illos  qui  accusantur  de  fortunis  suis 
pertimescere. 

Hoping  to  conclude  this  letter  in  the  next  month's  "  British  Churchman," 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfiily; 

Clbricus. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchmtm. 

Sib, — ^The  Rev.  D.  I.  K.  Drummond,  of  painful  notoriety,  is  about  to  open 
his  new  Independent  Meetinff-house  in  Eoinburgh,  under  the  title  of  St. 
Thomas's  English  Episcopal  Chajiel.  The  edifice  is  of  the  mongrel  order  of 
architecture,  but  some  of  the  details  are  rather  neat.  The  interior  presents  an 
ominous  deficiency,  having  no  altar  or  railed  enclosure.  The  department  of 
praise,  in  order  to  be  assimilated  as  closely  as  possible  to  Presbvtenan  practioe, 
18  to  be  conducted  without  an  orgsn.  It  is  publicly  advertisea  that  the  build- 
in^  will  be  opened  some  time  in  December. 

In  reference  to  this  coming  event,  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  has  issued  a  let- 
ter to  the  laity  of  his  diocese,  called  "  A  Dissuasive  from  Schism,"  in  which 
the  exact  position  of  Mr.  Drummond  and  the  danger  of  the  sin  of  schism  are 
clearly  set  forth.  This  letter  has  been  very  genenilly  read  by  the  clergy  from 
their  pulpits  to  their  congregations. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Chapd  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dean  Bridge,  caused  by  Mr. 
Drummond's  apostacy,  has  not  yet  been  filled  up.  An  advertisement,  by  the 
Trustees,  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  requiring  candidates  to  conie  for- 
ward, who  shall  he  untinctured  with  Tractananism.  No  less  than  thirty  or 
forty,  from  England  and  Ireland,  have  started  for  the  prize,  which  is  a  veiy 
poor  one,  the  stipend  bein^  only  j£100  per  annum,  and  many  of  the  compe- 
titors have  declared  their  freedom  from  Puseyism,  and  their  determination  to 
oppose  the  communion  office  of  the  very  Church  at  whose  altars  they  are  so 
elad  to  find  a  place.  The  congregation  are  now  engaged  in  hearing  candi- 
dates, and  when  the  lon^  roll  is  finished,  it  will  be  announced  which  of  the 
reverend  gentlemen,  by  his  eloquence  and  popular  manner,  has  pleased  them, 
and  is  likely  to  fill  the  chapel  by  pleasing  the  public. 

St.  Jude's,  Glasgow,  of  which  chapel  the  Rev.   Robert  Montgomery  was 

incumbent,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Rev. Miles.     It  is  understood  that  the 

incumbency  of  this  gentleman  is  conditional — viz.,  if  he  retains  the  omnium 
gathemum  crowd  of  hearers,  who  were  attracted  from  their  seats  in  the  differ- 
ent kirks,  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  he  will  remain ;  hut  if  not,  he 
is  to  retire  and  give  place  to  some  more  &;ifted  person. 

The  Rev.  W.  Waae,  of  Paisley,  has  been  created  Dean  ^of  the  diocese'of 
Glasgow,  vice  the  Very  Rev.  W.  Routledge,  deceased. 

The  Rev.  John  Marshall  has  resigned  his  charge  at  Blairgonrie.  The 
congregation  at  this  place  was  formed  by  Mr.  Marshall  out  of  an  entirely 
Presbyterian  material,  and  the  converts  testified  their  sense  of  the  benefit  they 
had  received,  by  their  disposition  to  be  guided  by  the  prayer-book,  and  to  re- 
ceive with  meelmess  the  instructions  of  their  pastor,    it  is  to  be  regretted  that 

circumstances  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  Mr.  M 1  to  remove  from  a 

sphere  of  duty  for  which  his  energy  and  untiring  zeal  were  so  well  fitted. 

I  remain.  Sir,  Yours,  fiiithfully, 

A  Scottish  Clbrgyman. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor, — There  is  "much  ado'*  concerning  the  Bishop  of 
London's  recent  recommendatory  innovations  in  our  beautiful  Church  service ; 
but  to  me  it  appears  to  be  all  "  about  nothing."  I  would  instance  the  preach- 
ing in  the  white  surplice.  Now,  I  have  considered  the  matter  very  deeply,  and 
have  almost  stirred  my  fire  out  several  times,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  disoover 
wherein  can  be  the  difference  in  a  sermoni»  whether  preached  in  white  or  black. 
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I  have,  indeed,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  I  were  to  shut  my  eyes  during 
the  delivery  of  a  sennon,  I  could  not  discover  from  its  hurden  the  colour  of 
the  preacher's  gown.  His  theological  views  and  attainments  would  alone  be 
revealed  to  my  mind.  Why,  then,  should  the  white  surplice  give  so  grave 
oifence  ?  If  I  was  a  bishop  I  would  make  innovations  that  should  be  worth 
talking  about,  or  I  would  make  none  at  all.  I  would  order — not  recommend 
—  that  when  the  subject  matter  of  a  sermon  was  on  death,  judgment,  and  the 
like,  it  should  be  dehvered  in  a  black  gown ;  when  on  justice,  the  terrors  of  the 
law,  &c.,  in  a  red  gown ;  when  on  mercy,  charity,  faith,  hope,  &c.,  in  white ; 
and  when  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  or  fiery  politics,  in  a  plain  surtout.  This 
might  justly  cause  a  sensation,  and  yet  I  think  I  should  have  reason  on  my 
side. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  I  am  no  lover  of  change ;  and  I 
regret  that  innovations  should  have  been  made  in  these  days  of  rehgious  ex- 
citement. And  the  great  evil  is,  that,  if  you  give  some  people  an  inch,  they 
will,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  take  an  ell.  Thus,  the  curate  of  Great 
Ilford,  not  satisfied  with  the  bishop's  innovations,  must  take  to  bowing  before 
the  altar,  crossing  himself,  and  other  semi-Papistical  movements.  Had  he 
been  left  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  proceeded  still  farther.  He 
would,  most  likely,  have  produced  his  "  httle  cross,"  and  his  rosary,  and  there- 
by have  caused  tenfold  disgust  among  his  congregation.  These  are  not  days 
for  such  changes  to  be  quietly  introduced  into  the  Church  of  £ngland.  The 
principles  of  the  Reformation  are  too  well  known  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  To 
the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  therefore,  I  would  say,  "  As  you  value  order,  reh- 
gious peace,  and  the  blessings  of  an  EstabUshed  Church,  forego  all  undue  inno- 
vations, lest  you  disturb  the  beautiful  fabric  of  our  Zion." 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  yours,  faithfully, 

A  Lover  of  the  Church. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman, 

Sir, — We,  two  presbyters  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  beg  to  ad- 
dress you.  During  the  last  year,  a  convulsion  has  taken  place  in  the  Scottish 
Establishment,  which  threatens  it  still  with  dissolution.  We  rejoice  greatly  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Moderates,  as  the  "  Ins  "  are  called ;  it  was  the  triumph  of 
order  over  disorder — of  subordination  over  insubordination.  But  we  look 
farther ;  we  view  in  this  movement  the  presage  of  better  times.  "  If  Satan  cast 
out  Satan,  how,  then,  shall  his  kingdom  stand  V*  The  fate  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Scotland  is  sealed — the  first  awfiil  note  has  sounded — it  was  a  passing  bell 
— the  body  and  the  spirit  are  divided  never  to  re-unite — the  hfeless  clay  must 
turn  into  corruption — and  though  the  disembodied  spectre  may  haunt,  for  a 
time,  the  scenes  of  its  past  crimes,  it  will  yield  before  the  exorcisms  of  the 
lawful  ministers  of  Heaven. 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  triumphs  which  the  true  Church  seemed  upon  the 
eve  of  achieving  have  been  delayed,  and  we  know  not  how  long,  by  the  treason 
of  two  of  her  priests.  Sadly  does  the  conduct  of  these  schismatics  call  to  re- 
membrance the  words  of  the  poet : — 

**  Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave 

Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 
Comes  on  the  counsels  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  theui  in  their  hour  of  might" 

The  disgraceful  attempt  to  raise  a  cry  against  the  Scottish  Communion 
Ofiice  has  signally  failed.     A  few  clergymen  who  aim  at  universal  popularity 
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—a  few  who,  wise  in  their  generatioii,  wish  to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians  hy 
a  surrender  of  this  most  hoty  office — a  few  unsound  Churchmen  who,  in  their 
zeal  for  union  with  England,  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  honour  and  indepen- 
dence of  their  Church — a  few  ignorant  men  who  have  not  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning, and  a  few  weak  women  who  do  not  trouhle  themselves  to  think  at  all 
—these  have,  it  is  true,  been  affected  by  the  silly  misrepresentations  of  those 
who,  from  evil  motives,  attack  that  holy  office.  But  the  number,  even  this,  is 
80  insignificant  as  scarcely  to  require  mention,  were  it  not  that  evil  is  always 
active,  and  folly  universally  talkative ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  our  duty  to 
warn  all  **  good  men  and  true"  to  shim  the  movers,  and  oppose  the  movement. 
So  long  as  the  Bishops  maintain  their  present  high  position,  zealously  sup- 
'  by  the  clergy,  and  backed  by  the  laity  of  the  Church,  there  is  no 

Prbsbytbr. 
Altar  Presbyter. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 

Sir, — ^A  Memorial,  signed  by  the  churchwardens  and  seventy-three  of  the 
parishioners  of  Great  Ilford,  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, complaining  of  the  introduction  of  novel  forms  and  ceremonies  into  their 
church,  the  use  of  which  appeared  to  them  to  savour  strongly  of  the  supersti- 
tious customs  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  memorial  is  respectful  and 
temperate,  and,  1  think,  was  called  for  by  existing  circumstances.  Not  only 
had  the  vicar  introduced  the  bishop's  recommendatory  chanees,  but  his  curate, 
at  least,  appears  to  have  adopted  some  Popish  practices,  sudi  as  crossing  him- 
himself  as  he  approached  the  communion-table.  The  doctrines  preaimed  in 
the  church  of  Great  Ilford  appear  Ukewise  to  have  savoured  of  Rome,  which 
might  well  cause  alarm  to  the  congregation.  The  bishop  himself,  in  his  re- 
plies to  the  memorialists,  has  justifiea  their  proceedings,  by  his  censures  of  all 
the  innovations,  except  those  he  had  recommended,  and  of  the  sermon  which 
gave  offence.  At  the  same  time,  he  censures  the  memorialists  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  irreverence,  which  they  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  the  offence  given 
them.  His  words  are  : — '*  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  sermon  in  question 
should  have  given  great  offence,  nor  that  many  persons  should  have  been 
scandalized  by  Mr.  Bedford's  crossing  himself;  but  I  am  much  concerned  at 
their  having  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  his 
cause,  as  to  manifest  their  displeasiure  by  quitting  the  church  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service.  Such  a  proceeding  I  cannot  but  regard  as  insulting, 
not  only  to  their  appointed  teacher,  but  to  the  church  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers, and  as  being  inconsistent  with  those  feelings  of  devotion,  lowliness,  and 
charity,  which  are  indispensable  qualifications  for  the  p^rofitable  performance  of 
acts  of  common  worship."  Now,  I  should  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  disho- 
nour our  "  spiritual  teachers,"  or  to  insult  that  Church  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. With  all  due  deference  to  the  bishop's  superior  wisdom,  however,  I 
must  say,  that  this  extract  does  not  display  sound  reasoning.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  a  sound  Protestant  was  to  pace  the  streets  of  London,  as  a 
stranger,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  search  of  a  church  wherein  to  worship.  It 
niight  be  that  he  started  from  such  a  point  as  to  fall  in  first  with  a  Roman- 
ist place  of  worship ;  would  he,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  remain,  and  to  join 
in  that  form  of  worship  which  his  soul  abhors  ?  Certainly  not :  he  would  be 
justified  m  quitting  it,  to  seek  another  church,  where  he  might  worship  God 
after  his  own  conscience.  We  are  commanded  to  "  flee  all  idolatry,"  and  if 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  so  unwise,  and  so  forgetful  of  their 
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sacred  callings,  as  to  endeavour  to  introduce  it  into  her  hallowed  courts,  ther 
cannot  wonder  if  their  congregations  should  turn  their  hacks  upon  them.  I 
trust  that  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bedford  will  deter  other  yoimg  clergymen 
from  following  his  example.  A  Protestant.* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 

Parsonage. 

Dear  Sir, — Ohserving  in  the  Prospectus  that  the  "  British  Churchman" 
intends  paying  "  attention  to  the  cause  of  our  suffering  sister  of  Scotland," 
and  feeling  in  common  with  all  sound  Churchmen  a  deep  interest  in  her  wel- 
fare, I  am  anxious,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  Scottish  communion  service,  which  has  heen  most  improperly  thrust 
forward  in  the  recent  controversies  that  have  agitated  that  branch  of  Christ's 
Catholic  Church. 

If  schismatics,  Uke  Mr.  Drummond,  and  the  excommunicated,  Uke  Sir  W. 
Dunbar,  had  alone  vented  their  spleen  against  this  office,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  to  say  a  word  in  its  defence.  They  will  never  get  well-informed 
Christians  to  beheve  that  their  objections  can  be  very  serious  or  sincere,  for 
they  acquiesced  in  it  for  years,  and  never  saw  anything  objectionable  till 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  being  excommunicated  for  not  obeying  the  godly  ad- 
monitions of  ^their  ordinary  and  bishop,  as  they  had  solemnly  promised,  vide 
ordination  service.  An  old  canon  forbad  any  attention  being  paid  to  charges 
against  a  bishop  brought  by  a  person  under  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  spi- 
rit of  this  applies  here.  The  accusations  of  the  schismatical  and  excommuni- 
cated fall  harmless.  With  regard  to  both  these  unhappy  persons,  it  is  now 
the  time  for  justice  and  punishment,  not  argument ;  therefore  their  objections 
would  have  been  best  answered  by  silence.  But,  unfortunately,  some  few  of 
the  clergy  in  the  north  and  west  have  been  induced  to  come  forward  and  petition 
for  the  removal  of  the  distinctive  communion  service,  under  the  mistaken 
notion — more  creditable  to  their  feelings  than  their  judgment — that  if  this 
stumbUng-block  were  removed,  peace  would  be  restored,  and  the  separatists 
would  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  so,  but  it  would  be  not 
as  penitents,  but  as  conquerors — not  humbled  and  sorrowful,  but  triumphant. 
Would  this  strengthen  the  Church  ?  Four  clergymen  of  Glasgow  have  signed 
an  address  to  their  bishop,  praying  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  other 
bishops,  that  a  synod  may  be  convened,  and  the  subject  discussed.  I  will, 
with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  consider  some  of  their  arguments. 

1st.  They  think  that  there  cannot  be  a  perfect  union  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland  so  long  as  there  is  any  want  of  uniformity  in  worship. 
Now,  not  to  say  what  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  ever  so  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  CathoUc  Church,  in  her  first  and 
purest  state,  never  reqmred  perfect  uniformity  as  one  of  the  terms  of  perfect 
communion,  witness  the  differences  in  the  four  primitive  Uturgies;  I  will 
merely  quote  what  the  Church  of  England  says  on  the  point  in  her  thirty- 
fourth  article : — "  It  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all 
places  one,  and  utterly  Uke,  for  at  aU  times  they  have  been  divers,  and  may  be 
changed  according  to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners, 
so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against  God's  word."  The  four  remonstrants  do 
not  pretend  this.    They  expressly  "  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  several  exag- 

•  We  will  reply  to  our  Correspondent  "  A  Protestant,"  in  our  next. 
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gerated  stetements  that  have  appeared  aa  to  the  tendency  of  this  oflBoe."  The 
article  concludes  thus : — "  Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority 
to  ordain,  charge,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Chureh  ordained  only 
by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  |be  done  to  edifying."  Thus  mu^ 
of  the  article  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  four  clergymen,  who  imagine 
that  perfect  communi(m  cannot  exist  without  perfect  uniformity.  But  the 
rest  of  it  is  so  seasonable  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  it,  under  the  hope  that 
the  abettors  of  the  late  schism,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland,  will  with- 
draw their  support  so  soon  as  they  leam  how  stronglyour  Protestant  articles 
condemn  those  who  disobey  Chureh  authority.  ''Whosoever,  through  his 
private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely,  doth  openly  break  the  traditions 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought  to  be  rdmked 
openly  (that  others  mav  fear  to  do  the  Uke),  as  he  that  offendeth  against  the 
common  order  of  the  Chureh,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and 
woundeth  the  consciences  of  the  weak  brethren."  Hear  this,  Mr.  Drummond 
and  Sir  W.  Dunbar,  and  may  God  give  you  repentance  and  a  better  mind. 
Hear  this,  all  ye,  whether  in  En^hmd  or  Scotland,  who  have  either  directly 
or  indirectly  countenanced  them  m  their  diwbedience,  and  do  so  no  more. 
If  you  do,  you  will  never  be  able  to  persuade  the  unprejudiced  that  you  take 
the  articles  in  the  plain  hteral  sense,  except  when  it  suits  your  purpose. 

2.  I  leave  it  to  abler  heads  to  defend  the  Scottish  service  from  the  insinua- 
tions in  No.  2 ;  many  of  her  s<ms  are  able  and  willing  to  do  it,  and  will  merely 
observe  that  many  of  our  soundest  Churehmen  thmk  that  our  brethren  in 
Scotland  have  rather  the  advantage  over  us  here,  in  having  a  communion  ser- 
vice nearer  the  primitive  model  than  our  own.  Ours  is  ^ood ;  let  ua  thank 
God  for  it ;  theirs  is  better,  let  them  hold  it  fast. 

3.  The  four  remonstrants  say  *'  this  service  is  daily  becoming  a  sore  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  some,  and  a  positive  offence  to  many,  therefore  they 
are  exceedingly  anxious  for  its  removal."  ^  Have  they  hved  so  long  in  vain 
as  not  to  know  that  the  unreasonably  dissatisfied  and  the  fooUshly  unquiet  are 
never  satisfied  by  the  removal  of  their  fancied  grievances  ?  Remove  all  they 
complain  'of  to-day,  a  fresh  crop  will  spring  up  b^  to-morrow ;  their  complaints 
will  DC  still  more  abundant.  I  once  heard  Bishop  Van  Mildest  publicly  de- 
clare it  as  the  result  of  his  long  experience,  that  no  good  ever  came  of  com- 
promise and  concession.  Look  to  Ireland ;  give  us  (Roman)  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  we  shall  be  satisfied.  Are  they  satisfied  ?  How  is  it  in  England  ? 
Abolish  the  Test  Acts,  and  the  Dissenters  will  have  nothing  to  complain  of— 
nothing  to  wish  for.  Do  they  not  complain  ?  Are  they  not  exerting  all  their 
power  for  the  destruction  of  the  Chureh  ?  It  will  be  just  the  same  in  Scot- 
land. Abolish  the  Scottish  communion  service ;  will  there,  then,  remain  no 
stumbling-block  to  the  unsteady — no  grievance  to  the  discontented — no  dis- 
satisfsction  amongst  the  unquiet  ?  It  were  the  veriest  credulity  to  fancy  so. 
A^  Messrs.  Drummond  and  jDunbar — inquire  of  the  days  that  have  passed, 
and  kam  of  them. 

But,  supposing  the  National  Synod  did  abohsh  their  distinctive  communion 
service,  would  the  uniformity  between  the  Scotch  and  English  liturgies  be  as 
entire  as  these  four  gentlemen  imagine  and  desire  ?  1  trow  not.  Peiiiaps 
they  are  not  aware  thd;  our  present  prayer  books  contain  a  service  for  the  fifth 
of  November,  which  thaaoJcs  God  not  onl^  for  preserving  King  James  I.  from 
Ihe  Popish  plot,  but  for  sending  King  William  III.,  for  the  deliverance  of  our 
Church  and  Nation.  Strange  words,  these,  in  the  ears  of  a  Scottish  Episco- 
palian !  Whatever  the  Church  of  England  may  think,  the  Church  in  Scotland 
could  not  use  this  service  without  utterins  the  greatest  untruth.  And  yet, 
without  it  there  cannot  be  that  perfect  unirormity  which  these  four  gentlemen 
desiderate. 
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Scottish  Churchmen !  you  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  heen  per- 
secuted for  righteousness  sake,  and  you  inherit  the  blessedness  promised  to 
those  who  suffer  for  Jesus  sake.  Fine,  and  imprisonment,  and  deep  poverty, 
could  not  drive  your  forefathers  &om  continuing  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship.  They  have  bequeathed  to  you  the  faith  once  dehvered  to  the 
saints :  it  is  yours  to  maintain  it  by  contending  earnestly  for  it  through  good 
report  and  through  evil  repK)rt.  Let  neither  flattery  nor  persecution,  civil 
words  or  unkind  deeds — the  violence  of  enemies,  or  the  intreaties  of  well-mean- 
ing but  mistaken  friends,  tempt  you  to  gve  up  one  iota  of  your  Church's  in- 
dependence. You  owe  too  httle  to  the  English  Church,  since  the  revolution, 
to  make  you  anxious  for  much  closer  communion  than  we  now  enjoy.  It  is — 
I  blush  to  write  it— sons  of  hers  that  have  requited  your  friendly  reception  by 
basely  Hfting  up  their  heel  against  your  mother ;  and,  O  shame  upon  our 
want  of  godly  discipline,  our  clergy  invade  your  dioceses  and  beard  your 
bishops  by  holding  communion  in  prayer  and  other  religious  duties  with  those, 
who  have  just  been  separated  from  the  faithful,  by  the  awfrd  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. 

It  will  be  time  enough  for  the  two  Churches  to  have  a  perfect  uniformity  of 
liturgy  when  there  is  no  half-and-half  measure,  but  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  pri- 
vileges ;  and  when  the  strong  in  worldly  power  boldly  supports  instead  of 
weakens  the  discipUne  of  her  sister,  who  though  poor  in  this  world  is  rich  in 
faith.  What  good  would  liturgical  uniformity  do,  whilst  there  is  even  the 
suspicion  that  a  clergyman,  exconmiunicated  by  the  Primus  of  Scotland, 
may  be  received  as  a  faithful  minister  by  the  Primate  of  England  and  his 
suffragans  ? 

The  great  Head  of  the  Church  "  knows  thy  works,  and  tribulation,  and 
poverty  (but  thou  art  rich),  and  that  thou  hast  kept  his  word,  and  not  denied 
his  name,"  and  therefore  he  says  unto  thee,  "Behold  I  come  quickly;  hold 
that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown." 

Yours,  faithfully. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Andrew,  L.  F.  P. 


Ordinations. — The  Bishops  of  Durham,  Winchester,  Ripon,  Hereford, 
and  Lincoln,  held  ordinations  on  the  17th  of  December;  and  the  Bishops 
of  Chichester,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Worcester,  and  Lichfield,  on  the  24th 
of  the  same  month. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  will  hold  his  next  ordination  at  Norwich,  on  Sun- 
day, the  28th  day  of  January ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  purposes  to 
hold  his  next  general  ordination  at  Peterborough  Cathedral,  in  the  Lent  Em- 
ber Week  of  1844. 

The  Queen  has  directed  letters  patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  appointing  the  Right  Rev. 
Father  in  God,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Sahsbury,  to  exercise  all  the  functions  and 
powei-s,  as  weU  with  regard  to  the  temporalities  as  the  spiritualities,  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  George  Henry,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Diocesan  Boards  of  Education  have  been  held  within  the  last  month,  at 
Cambridge,  Bristol,  and  Chichester. 
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THE  SUFFERING  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 

No.  I. 

<<  If  ye  know  these  things,"  said  our  Lord — "  If  ye  know  these  things, 
happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  themf'  a  warning,  which,  necessary  in  all  ages  of 
the  Church,  is  peculiarly  so  now.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Church  is  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
her — ^the  air  which  she  breathes.  And  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  one 
in  which  there  is  a  fearful  tendency  to  cultivate  the  head  instead  of  the 
heart;  to  instruct  the  intellectual,  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral  Acuities. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to  impress  too  often  upon  the 
Christian  reader,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  man  to  feel  and 
to  act,  as  well  as  to  think;  and  that  whatever  knowledge  he  may  obtain, 
whatever  advantage  he  may  possess — ^nay,  whatever  accomplishment  he 
maj  acquire,  he  is  bound  to  make  subservient,  to  the  glory  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  the  happiness  of  His  creatures. 

To  trace  the  fortunes  of  commtmities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  which  have  influenced 
the  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  mankind;  to  follow  the  thread  of 
Divine  destiny  through  the  tangled  tissue  of  events,  and  point  out  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  Hfe; 
'  such  should  be  the  object  of  the  Christian  philosopher,  when  arranging 
or  perusing  the  annals  of  history.  Nor  should  he  treat  these  subjects 
as  matters  for  mere  abstract  thought,  mere  intellectual  speculation.  His 
object,  from  first  to  last,  should  be  not  merely  to  teach  men  what  is 
right,  but  to  teach  them  to  do  what  is  right.  From  first  to  last  his  aim 
should  be  •«  yv^a  oAAa  wpo^it — ^not  knowledge,  but  action ;  not  theory,  but 
practice;  to  make  men  acquainted  with  happiness  and  virtue,  not  by 
hearsay  but  experience. 

From  these  principles,  if  granted — and  who  dares  avowedly  to  deny 
them  ? — ^fix)m  tJiese  principles  it  will  follow,  that  the  study  of  history 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Christian  citizen,  not  as  a  mere  amuse- 
ment, nor  solely  as  an  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  with  a 
higher  view — ^with  the  view  of  applying  the  knowledge  thence  acquired, 
not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  the  purposes  of  individual  aggrandise- 
ment, or  selfiA  interest;  but  with  the  higher,  nobler,  holier  view  of  pro- 
moting the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man. 

We  use  the  term  citizen,  as  at  once  denoting  the  dignity  and  inferring 
the  responfiibility  which  belongs  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  form  a  part 
of  the  State  of  which  they  are  the  subjects.  We  use  it  in  thankfulness 
and  in  fearfulness:  in  thankftilness,  for  the  blessing;  in  fearftdness,  at 
the  responsibility  of  that  which  has  for  ages  been,  and  which  will,  we 
trust,  for  ages  be,  the  proud  possession  of  our  coimtrymen — ^freedom. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  Christian  should  never  lose  sight  of  Christ, 
it  must  assuredly  be  most  peculiarly  imperative  on  him  not  to  do  so 
when  reading  the  annals  of  His  Church.  The  subject  of  these  papers 
embraces  a  portion  of  history  full  of  deep  interest,  deep  instruction,—* 
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we  mnst  add,  of  deep  humiliation  to  every  English  Churchman,  contain- 
ing as  it  does  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  that  pure  branch  of  Christ's 
Holy  Catholic  Church — ^to  which  we  owe  our  warmest  love  and  strongest 
sympathy,  our  most  urgent  prayers,  our  most  earnest  services — after 
"  our  dear  mother  of  England " — ^the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church— our 
fair  and  faultless  sister  whom  we  basely  abandoned  to  her  enemies  in  the 
hour  of  her  defenceless  calamity,  and  whom  we  even  now  continue  to 
treat  with  a  chilling  coldness,  but  ill  suited  to  her  merit  and  our  duty. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  is  essential,  and  what  is 
merely  accidental,  that  our  knowledge  is  greatly  improved  by  surveying 
under  different  external  circumstances,  that  which  is  essentially  the  same: 
and  thus  we  obtain  a  more  accurate,  as  well  as  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  true  character  of  our  sternly  Protestant,  yet  fully  Catholic 
Church,  by  surveying  her  under  the  three  distinct  aspects  which  she  ex- 
hibits, according  to  the  political  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed. — 
In  England  she  has  dominion;  in  America,  equality;  in  Scotland,  tolera- 
tion;— ^in  England,  she  is  a  sovereign;  in  America,  a  citizen;  in  Scotland, 
a  stranger,  and  a  sojourner.  — 

Yet  in  all  she  is  the  Chtirch  of  Christ,  bought  with  his  blood — ^holding 
his  faith,  cherishing  his  hope,  blessed  with  his  love,  gifted  with  his  trea- 
sures, guarded  by  his  angels,  ruled  by  his  deputies,  served  by  his  priests 
— ^in  afi,  she  is  the  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church — ^against 
whom  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail, — ^with  whom  the  Lord  abidcth 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.— 

Throned  on  her  seven  hills,  the  Lady  of  nations  heard  with  astonish- 
ment not  unmixed  with  contempt,  that  a  powerful  prince,  and  a  prudent 
prelate,  had  dared  to  join  the  ranks  of  her  bold  but  undisciplined  assail- 
ants. The  Vatican  poured  forth  its  thunders,  heard  and  re-echoed  in 
fearful  reverberations  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules,— ^the  tombs  of  the  Csesars  were  startled  by  fresh  invasions  of  the 
regal  prerogatives,— the  ashes  of  the  Gracchi  were  disturbed  by  fresh 
outrages  on  popular  rights, — and  the  sorrowing  shades  of  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  beheld  the  ancient  church  which  they  had 
founded,  exert  every  energy,  and  employ  every  art  to  check  the  progress, 
and  destroy  the  existence  of  that  faith  which  they  had  preached — ^that 
faith  for  which  they  had  died— that  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints,  which  still  remains,  and  may  it  never  cease  to  be  the  glory,  the 
pride,  and  the  blessing  of  die  Church  of  England. 

But  vain  was  the  anger — fruitless  were  the  exertions  of  Rome.  True 
that  the  wilfiil  Henry  died;  that  the  gentle  Edward  followed  to  the  tomb, 
and  opened  the  path  to  Roman  intolerance,  and  Spanish  cruelty.  True, 
Aat  the  blood  (rf  our  mother's  best  and  holiest  sons  was  shed;  that  they 
were  sent  to  their  shadowy  home  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on  their 
brows,  to  swell  the  company  of  the  church  expectant;  those  spirits  and 
souls  of  the  righteous,  who  bless  the  Lord,  praise  him,  and  magnify  him 
for  ever.— But  the  short  duration  of  the  Marian  persecution  served  only 
to  secure  the  true  faith  more  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen,  and 
ike  accession  of  Elizabeth,  ooramenced  the  sera  of  final  liberation. 
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Agam  did  Rome  lift  up  her  voice;  far  and  near  was  heard  the  smnmons 
— ^"d  rauco  suon  del  Tartareo  trombo;"  firom  every  land  our  ruthless 
sister's  vassals  hurried  to  chain  and  destroy  her,  who  like  Abdiel  of  old, 
was,  faithful  found  "among  the  faithless,"— the  kings'of  the  earth  stood  up, 
and  the  rulers  took  counsel  together;  the  prophets  that  prophesied  falsely, 
and  the  priests  that  bare  rule  by  their  means ;  the  teachers  of  fatal  errors, 
and  the  workers  of  lying  wonders ;  all  answered  her  call: — ^the  learning 
of  the  scholar;  the  sword  of  the  soldier;  the  skill  of  the  statesman,  and 
the  power  of  the  prince;  the  wealth,  and  the  pride,  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
world;  all  were  enlisted  in  her  service;  and  as  if  to  appal  her  intended 
victims,  by  so  daring  an  impiety,  the  cross  of  Christ  itself  was  transformed 
to  the  abomination  of  desolation. 

But  what  availed  these^things? — He  that  sitteth  in  heaven  laughed  them 
to  scorn — ^the  Lord  had  &em  in  derision!  He  bruised  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  brake  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 

Many  have  been  our  struggles  since  that  day;  many  a  time  from  my 
youth  up  may  Israel  now  say  have  they  fought  against  me,  but  have  not 
prevailed.  The  thimders  of  Rome  have  rolled  harmless  roimd  our  keep; 
&e  surges  of  Greneva  have  roared  idly  against  our  battlements ;  the  heretic 
and  schismatic ;  the  infidel  and  destructive,  sometimes  singly,  and  some- 
times united;  often  from  without  and  sometimes  alas  from  within,  have 
assailed  our  Holy  Towers. — The  rain  descended,  the  flood  came,  the  wind 
blew  and  beat  upon  our  house,  but  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a 
rock;  the  living  Rock  of  ages. 

Shame  on  those  unduteous  sons  of  our  church  who  love  not  their  holy 
mother,  with  a  fuU  imhesitating  trustftil  love,  such  as  is  her  due ;  to  us 
she  is  and  ever  shall  be  our  dear  mother  of  England.  We  wish  not  to  see 
her  calm  meek  eyes  brightened  to  frenzy;  her  graceful  form  convulsed 
with  fever  by  the  air  of  Rome — ^we  wish  not  to  see  her  frill  sweet  smile 
dimmed,  her  firm  commanding  step  made  to  totter  by  the  Alpine  breeze, 
unvarying  symptoms  of  disease,  and  frequent  forerunners  of  death.  Neither 
the  gaudy  Rome  nor  the  grim  Geneva,  possess  sufficient  charms  in  our  eyes 
to  change,  to  lessen,  or  in  any  way  afiect  the  deep,  «itire,  unreserved 
loyalty  of  heart  and  purpose  which  we  cherish  towards  "  our  dear  mother 
of  England." 

Unrivalled  in  her  purity,  unequalled  in  her  power,  she  had  seen  the 
desolation  of  those  who  strove  to  lay  her  desolate,  whilst  she  remains 
nnshaken.  Her  banner  glances  in  the  morning  light,  the  cross  of  Christ 
is  there;  her  voice  is  heard  in  all  lands;  her  sound  is  gone  forth  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth;  no  doubtful  note;  no  imcertain  tone;  but  the  blessed 
word  of  the  Lord  "This  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  men  to  be 
received,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  ^e  world  to  save  sinners." 

Whilst  the  zealous  sons  of  her  erring  Sister  strive,  but  vainly  strive, 
to  trim  with  the  oil  of  Aaron  the  lamp  where  the  light  of  truth  has  not 
been  kindled;  whilst  tmauthorized  teachers  madly  attempt  to  light  it 
with  strange  fire;  fire  which,  though  bright  at  first  to  the  sight,  too 
often  consumes  both  soul  and  body,  she  takes  a  surer  course.  She 
lights  the  lamp  from  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  and  feeds  it  with  the  holy  oil 
of  the  sanctuary. 
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Tliat  porti<m  of  her  wealth  she  still  retains,  the  pious  gifts  of  pious 
men  for  pious  uses,  she  devotes  to  the  service  of  her  Maker  and 
Redeemer,  Truly  may  it  be  said,  that  she  hath  made  her  friends  of 
the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Her  shrines  ascend  in  every  clime; 
her  altars  rise  on  every  shore;  throughout  the  earth  her  ministers  con* 
vey  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  the  gifts  of  the  Chiirch. 

Pure  in  her  holiness,  simple  in  her  loveliness,  awftil  in  her  majesty, 
brilliant  in  her  glojy;  such  is  the  Church  of  England.  Her  doctrine 
and  her  discipline  are  equally  divine.  Her  faith  is  inviolate — her  com- 
mission uninterrupted;  great,  indeed,  should  be  our  thankftdness  for 
the  possession  of  such  a  Church;  great  our  thankftdness  that,  although 
the  great  convulsion  which  liberated  her  fi'om  foreign  dominion  deprived 
her  of  many  possessions  lawftilly  her  own  (some  of  them  her's  by  divine 
right);  that  although  her  enemies  have  striven  in  every  way,  both  by 
force  and  fraud,  to  injure  her  temporal,  as  well  as  her  spiritual  welfare; 
although  her  needs  are  greater  than  her  means — ^and  every  day  those 
needs  are  increasing;  yet  still  she  is  the  Church  of  England,  the  mother 
of  our  children,  the  teacher  of  our  people,  the  helpmate  of  our  State,  and 
the  guardian  of  our  throne. 

From  the  glad  picture  of  England  and  her  Church,  her  priests  and 
her  people,  her  parishes  and  her  parsonages,  her  colleges  and  her  cathe- 
drals, let  us  look  towards  the  north,  and  ask  how  it  fares  with  our  gen- 
tle sister— our  suffering  sister  of  Scotland. 

How  sad  the  change — how  drear  the  desolation  which  meets  the 
churchman's  eye  beyond  the  Tweed  !  The  night  wind  pours  the  only 
vespers  that  are  heard  by  the  grave  Ninian;  the  lonely  eagle  screams 
over  the  desolate  dwelling  of  Columba. 

The  splendid  fane  consecrated  to  be  the  Cathedral  of  Moray  for  ever 
lies  level  with  the  groimd  ;  levelled  by  those  who  had  knelt _within  its 
walls.  Of  all  those  magnificent  edifices,  the  work  of  our  pious  ances- 
tors, which  make  us  inclined  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  indignant 
poet — 

<f  Terra  malos  homines  nunc  educat  atque  pusfllos  " 

but  one  remains;  remains  in  awful  and  ominous  grandeur  to  mourn 
over  the  destruction  which  surrounds  it,  and  to  chide  the  bold  irrever- 
ence which  violates  its  sanctuary.  The  traveller  walks  through  a  land 
of  ruined  shrines  and  desecrated  altars ;  where  the  priests,  the  ministers 
of  the  Lord,  have  been  succeeded  by  the  sons  of  men.  The  Catholic 
faith  is  hated — the  Catholic  Church  blasphemed — ^the  successors*  of 
those  holy  men  who  spread  the  Gospel  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Thames, 
are  outcasts  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Zion  is  a  wilderness,  Jeru- 
salem a  desolation ;  Thy  servants  look  upon  her  stones,  and  it  pityeth 
them  to  see  her  in  the  dust.  Oiu*  holy  and  our  beautifld  house,  where 
our  fathers  praised  Thee,  is  burned  up  with  fire;  and  all  our  pleasant 
things  ai*e  laid  waste. 
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Caste  and    SUnery   tn  the  American  Church ;  by  a  Churchman.      Pp.61. 

New  York  and  London :  Wiley  and  Putnam.  1843. 
Wb  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this  admirable  pamphlet,— too  strongly 
denounce  the  iniauit}^  which  it  exposes,  or  too  deeply  sympathize  with  those 
whose  wrongs  it  aetiuls. — For  force  of  argument,  eloquence  of  style,  and  feli- 
city of  illustration,  we  have  seldom  met  with  its  equal.— The  object  of  the 
wnter  is  to  prochiiin  and  condemn  the  crimes  of  the  Ang^ American  churchy 
in  fostering  the  unchristian  prejudice  of  caste  and  protecting  and  participating 
in  the  inhuman  system  of  slayery. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  on  tne  subject  of  Caste,  and  must  reserve  the  other 
question  for  a  fbture  occasion.— 

''In  the  month  of  June,  1839,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  composed  of  the  bishops,  and  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  from  the  difierent 
States  and  Territories,  met  at  New  York :  and  their  proceedings  were  subsequently 
published  in  a  pamphlet.  From  the  minutes,  it  appears  that  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  now  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crummelf  applied  to 
them  by  petition,  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  seminary  as  a  student ;  that  the  petition 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Riffht  Rev.  Bbhop  H.  U.  Onderdank, 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Milnor,  and  Hugh  Smith,  and  William  Johnson,  David  B.  Ogden, 
and  Edward  A.  Newton,  Esquires,  who  after  deliberate  consideration,  recommended 
a  resolution  of  rejection,  which  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D., 
was  adopted ;  That  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Deane  asked  leave  to  enter  his  protest 
against  the  decision,  and  ^at  leave  was  not  granted*  Neither  the  reasons  for  their 
decision,  nor  the  disqualification  of  the  candidate,  are  even  intimated  by  the  minutes; 
but  it  does  appear  that  the  right  of  every  candidate  for  orders  to  enter  the  seminary 
was  expressly  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  which  the  trustees  were  bound  to  obey : 
and  that  this  uct  was  well  known  to  them,  also  appears  from  sn  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  while  the  matter  was  pending,  to  the  very  cause 
upon  which  they  were  trampling. 

The  true  cause  which  led  the  trustees  to  nullify  the  constitution,  and  deny  the 
right  of  the  candidate,  and  which  they  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  was,  that  he 
was  a  coloured  num ;  and  this  was  the  only  cause ;  his  diocesan.  Bishop  Onderdank, 
of  New  York,  having  declared  in  *'The  Churchman"  (November  4,  1839)  ;  that  he 
explicitly  stated  to  them,  **  that  if  they  should  think  it  riffht  and  proper  to  admit  a 
COLOURED  MAN  Into  the  seminary,  he  considered  the  applicant  before  them,  one  in 
whose  cate  it  might  with  great  sqfety  and  propriety  be  done,** 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  trustees,  by  the  act,  not  only  exceeded  their 
powers,  and  violated  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  but  deliberately  established  a  system 
of  CASTE  in  the  church, — not  among  the  lower  members  only, — not  among  the  laity 
alone,  but  among  the  very  clergy,  who  approach  us  as  ambassadors  of  God,  and 
ministers  at  his  altars, — caste  as  palpable  as  that  which  separates  in  heathen  India, 
the  Brahmins  from  the  Soodra. — p.  6~-8. 

•  ••«••• 

No  wonder  that  Bishop  Deane  rose  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  enter  his  protest 
against  that  cruel  decision.  We  know  that  there  are  some,  we  trust  there  are  many, 
who  are  ready,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  to  follow  his  example.  Two  instances  we  will 
mention,  because  so  nearly  connected  with  our  subject  The  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Core,  of  Hartford,  have  disregarded  and  treated  with  contempt  the 
principle  acted  upon  by  the  Board.  The  very  individual,  whose  petition  the  trustees 
rejected,  and  whose  name  was  stricken  from  the  roll  of  candidates  in  this  diocese, 
having  been  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  by  the  late  excellent  Bishop  Griswold, 
officiated  in  the  churches  of  both  these  gentlemen,  was  received  and  treated  by  them 
in  the  presence  of  large  and  fashionable  congregations  as  an  equal  brother,  and  not 
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a  syllable  of  disapprobation  disturbed  tbe  harmony  of  the  scene.  Such  is  the  con- 
trast of  Christian  consistency, and  a  temporizing  expediency;  and  we  venture  to 
believe  that  the  trustees,  although  deeply  vexed  at  the  silent  but  stem  rebuke  ad- 
ministered by  these  clergymen,  will  admire  their  boldness  and  independence.  Soon 
may  the  day  come,  when  no  person  holding  the  high  and  holy  office  of  the  priesthood 
shall  be  found  among  the  oppressors  of  the  black  man.  Soon  may  our  clergy  learn 
that  no  opposition  from  without,  no  malicious  slanders,  no  infidel  sneers,  can  injure 
their  reputation,  character,  and  influence,  as  much  as  one  broad,  plain,  undeniab 
inconsistency  like  this."— pp.  22, 23. — 

'*In  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  an  express  canon  debars  the  African  Church  from 
being  represented  in  the  convention,  and  excludes  the  Rector  from  a  seat.  Truly 
a  singular  picture  to  be  exhibited  by  Christians  meeting  as  a  Council  of  the  Church  ; 
but  the  limits  of  Caste  stop  not  here.    Beautifully  says  the  poet — 

"Are  we  not  Brothers  ? 
So  man  and  man  should  be, 
But  clay  and  clay  differ  in  dignity 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike,** 

Since  Shakspeare  wrote,  even  the  dust  has  learned  to  claim  precedence  over  dust, 
and  noli  me  tangere  is  daintily  inscribed  upon  the  mouldering  coffin  lid. — 

Ay  this '  aristocracy  of  colour  *  is  maintained,  not  only  in  God's  temples,  but 
even  in  that  last  abode,  where  all  distinctions  have  been  supposed  to  disappear.  In 
the  very  grave  yard,  where  Death  reigns  as  conqueror,  and  worms  revel  on  the 
mouldering  remains  of  manliness  and  beauty  ;  where  pride,  and  pomp,  and  power, 
have  doffed  their  trappings,  and  have  said  to  corruption,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to 
the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister ;  where  the  voic.e  of  passion  is  for  ever 
stilled,  and  the  heart  that  has  ceased  to  beat  is  as  cold  as  the  marble  beneath  which 
it  reposes ;  even  here  among  the  tombs,  prejudice  has  his  dwelling,  like  the  demoniac 
of  old,  and  Caste,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  rears  his  hideous  and  revolting 
form.  How  many  similar  instances  there  may  be,  we  know  not ;  that  we  cite  has 
come  under  our  immediate  notice.  The  vestry  and  wardens  of  an  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  a  few  years  since,  accepted  a  deed  for  cemetry,  which 
was  demised  to  them  upon  the  express  condition  embodied  in  the  indenture,  *  that 
they  would  not  suffer  any  coloured  person  to  be  buried  in  any  part  of  the  same*  and  all 
the  subsequent  conveyances,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  of  vaults  and  burial  places* 
are  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  It  was  at  the  same  time  provided,  that  the  Pres- 
byterian minister  of  the  town,  whoever  he  might  be,  should  be  interred  therein  with- 
out charge." 

These  extracts  speak  for  themselves — they  require  no  comment.  But  to 
make  isolated  extracts  is  to  do  injustice  to  this  able  pamphlet.  It  must  be 
read  through  to  be  appreciated,  and  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  every  member 
of  the  Anglo-catholic  communion. 

The  Indians  ofNorth  ilmmca.— 16mo.   square;   Illustrated  by  Engravings. 

Reli^ous  Tract  Society. 
This  mteresting  book  is  chiefly  designed  for  the  young,  to  whose  notice  we 
warmly  recommend  it.  It  is  vmtten  in  the  narrative  form,  and  the  ''  Old 
Hunter,"  who  is  the  chief  speaker  throughout  the  work,  will  afford  them  both 
amusement  and  instruction.  His  description  of  the  character,  habits,  manners, 
customs,  commerce,  &c.  of  the  North  American  Indians,  is  replete  vrith  in- 
terest ;  and  he  happily  blends  with  his  narrative  the  ^reat  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
— a  feature  of  the  Society's  works(  in  general,  which  cannot  be  too  hi^ly 

Sermons ;  by  Benjamin  Luckock,  M.A.  Late  Minister  of  St.  John's  and  St. 

Paul's,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Croix. — Painter,  Strand. 
Thb  design  of  these  sermons  is  to  show  that  Divine  Mercy  as  dispensed  b^  the 
Gospel,  is  its  own  safeguard  from  abuse.    The  shrle  in  wnich  they  are  written 
remmds  us  of  the  sermons  of  olden  times.    Mr.  Luckock,  like  the  old  divines, 
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abo  potseases  the  rare  merit  of  tbinking  for  himaelf.  Throughout  the  whole 
there  is  an  orifi;inality  of  thought  truly  refreahing;  eapecially  in  theae  daya  of 
pla^aiiism.  Appended  there  ia  a  aennon  preached  by  the  author,  at  the 
panah  church  of  St.  John'a,  Antigua,  in  1831,  on  an  oocaaion  of  general  thanka- 
giving  and  humiliation,  for  the  preservation  of  that  laland  from  the  hurricane 
which  in  that  year  desolated  Barbadoes.  It  is  a  powerfully  written  diaoourae, 
— a  discourse  exhibiting  the  power  of  God  in  the  tempeii,  and  calculated  to 
lead  the  sinner  to  aeek  ''a.  place  of  refuse  and  a  covert  from  atorm  and  from 
rain,"  at  the  altar  of  God,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Jeaua  Chriat.  Thia  one 
sermon  is  worth  the  price  ot  the  volume. 
Heart  Breathings.    By  Alfred. 

Breakfast  Table  Companion,  By  Mrs.  M.  J.  Doudney.  Darton  and  Clark. 
Two  pretty  pocket  volumes,  well  calculated  to  foster  the  ^lirit  of  piety. 
"  Heart-breathings  "  are  evidently  written  by  one  who  felt  what  he  wrote,— 
whose  hand  and  heart  went  together.  Its  contents  remind  ua  of  *'  Rowe'a 
Devout  Exercises  of  the  Heart,'* — the  style  excepted,  which  is  neither  so 
florid  nor  rapturous, — and  to  those  who  breathe  a  spirit  of  piety  it  would  prove 
a  welcome  companion. 
History  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 

time.     By  John  Lawson,  M.A.    Edinburgh  :  Gallic  and  Bayley.     London : 

Bums.  1843. 
We  hasten  to  recommend  this  work  to  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  diat  portion  of  history  which  it  embraces. — Indefatigable 
research,  and  interesting  detail,  form  a  part  of  its  contents,  which  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  ingenious  though  correct  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lawson  con- 
stantly contrives  to  convict  his  adversaries  out  of  their  own  mouths. — The 
volume  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  instructive,  and  the  copious  extracts  from  con- 
temporary writers  and  original  documents,  give  an  autnenticity  to  the  narrative 
which  counterbalance  its  defects  of  style  and  arrangement. 
Scripture  Natural  History. — Royal  18mo. ;  Illustrated  by  Engravings.     ReU- 

gious  Tract  Society. 
This  elegant  work  contains  a  description  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles, 
Amphibia,  Fishes,  Insects,  Molluscous  Animals,  Corals,  Plants,  Trees,  Precious 
Stones,  and  Metals  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  a  valuable  com- 
pendium of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible,  and  a  welcome  addition  to  biblical 
literature  for  the  multitude.  No  available  source  of  information  appears  to 
have  been  neglected  by  the  compiler  in  the  treatment  of  his  diversified  subjects. 
The  pages  of  the  naturalist,  traveller,  and  biblical  critic,  have  alike  been  care- 
fully examined  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation  ;  while  a  large  amount  of  scrip- 
tural information  is  compressed  into  the  volume.  The  work  is  rendered  still 
more  valuable  by  the  engravings,  which  are  of  a  very  superior  order. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE   NATIONAL   SOCIETT. 

A  VALUABLE  letter  from  the  late  secretary,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  has 
been  circulated  with  the  Queen's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for 
a  collection  for  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church  throughout  England  and  Wales. 
This  letter  shows  that  the  Soci^  has  now  three  funds.  1.  The  general  fund, 
which  is  coeval  with  the  Society  itself,  and  applicable  to  all  objects  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  union ;  but  ^ich,  owin^  to  Ihe  smallness  of  its  amount,  is 
expended  in  maintaining  the  oeaftnil  estabhdiments  at  Westminster,  and  the 
training  institutions  at  Chelsea.     2.  The  special  fund,  which  has  for  its  object 
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the  foundation,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  schools  in  union  with  the 
Society,  among  the  more  populous  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts. 
3.  The  Qtttfen'f  Letter  fund,  which  conveys  its  benefits  not  only  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  mining  districts,  but  to  agricultural  parishes  and  commercial 
towns.  The  special  fund  owes  its  origin  to  the  defeat  m  the  Educational  Bill  in 
Parliament.  And  when  we  look  at  its  magnitude— for  it  amounted  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  j£ldO,000  on  the  6th  of  December — we  cannot  express  regret 
at  the  rejection  of  that  bill.  And  for  this  reason :  it  has  given  the  Church  of 
England  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  her  zeal  and  resources.  It  has  shown 
her  if  she  puts  lorth  her  strength  she  is  able  to  do  mighty  things,  and  that 
she  has  no  need  of  extraneous  aid.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  may  well  say 
that  the  zeal  with  which  the  Church  has  responded  to  the  appeal  of  his 
Grace  the  primate,  issued  on  the  5th  of  July  last,  is  almost  unexampled  in 
modem  times.  May  her  zeal  never  relax.  May  she  go  on  "  lengthenmg  her 
cords  and  strengthening  her  stakes,"  till  they  embrace  the  whole  earth. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
A  NEW  church  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Leeds,  in  honour  of  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  the  deceased  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Sinclair,  the  incumbent  of  St. 
George's  Church.  About  j£dOOO  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose,  to  which 
j^500  has  been  added  by  the  Ripon  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  and 
^300  from  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Building  and  Repairing  of 
Churches.  The  Church  is  to  contain  760  sittings,  of  which  660  wul  be  free, 
and  the  remainder  let  at  a  low  rent.  The  foundation  Stone  was  laid  on  the 
30th  of  November,  by  William  Beckett  Esq.,  M.P.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  upon  the  copper-plate  deposited  in  the  stone  :— 

The  first  stone  of 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Leeds, 

Undertaken  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

HELEN  ELIZABETH 

Wife  of 

THE  REV.  WM.  SINCLAIR,  M.A., 

First  in<SUmbent  of  St  George's  Church,  Leeds, 

And  intended  for  a  new  parish  to  be  taken  from 

St  George's  district, 

Was  laid  on  behalf  of  the  Subscribers, 

By  William  Beckett,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  this  Borough, 

The  30th  of  November,  1843. 

Soli  Deo  Gloria* 

We  would  that  such  tributes  of  respect  as  this  were  more  frequent.  They 
not  only  do  honour  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  but  they  tend  to  ttie  glory  of 
God,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 


The  Right  Rev.  John  Lonsdale,  D.D.,  of  Kmg's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Principal  of  King's  College,  London,  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield,  vacant  by  the  decease  of  the  Rij^t  Rev.  James  Bowstead,  D.D.,  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  3rd  of  December.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  assisted  by  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Chichester,  and  Winchester,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Archdeacons  of  London,  and  Middlesex,  and  a  numerous  body  of  the  Metro- 
politan clergy.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion,  was  preached  by  the  Archdeacon 
of  London,  from  the  following  text  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John : — "  He  that 
hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches." 


CITY   PaESS,   LONG   LANE:   U.   A.   DOUDNEY. 
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THE    TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 
No.IL 

CATHOUC  OB  PROTESTANT  ? — ^BOTH. 

In  a  former  article^  we  pointed  out  the  danger  of  cherishing  a  pardalitj 
for  one  class  of  errors— of  loving  one  error  more  than  another,  or  of 
avoiding  one  class  of  errors  with  greater  or  less  care  than  those  of  an 
opposite  description.  We  now  proceed  to  warn  our  readers  of  a  danger 
equally  imminent  and  scarcely  less  pernicious — ^that  of  entertaining  a  pre- 
fer^ce  for  one  class  of  truths— of  exalting  the  importance  of  one  part  of 
the  faith  to  the  prejudice  of  another — of  adhering  to  one  set  of  principles  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  equally  valuable,  equally  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  full  proportions  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  equally  requisite  for 
the  full  development  of  the  Christian  character. 

To  preserve  that  fiuth  entire  and  intact,  to  attain  to  that  d^ree  of 
excellence  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  we  must  maintain  and  realize^ 
objectively  and  subjectively,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  in  thought  and  in 
deed,  in  feeling  and  in  action,  the  two-fold  character  of  our  h<Aj  mother, 
oor  dear  mother  of  England.  She  is  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and 
80  must  we  be  also  ;  neither  separately,  but  both  together. 

The  Church  of  England  is  most  truly  and  Ailly  Catholic.  She  is  a 
pnre  and  living  branch  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
She  preserves,  unbroken  and  unimpaired,  the  Apostles*  doctrine  and  fel- 
lowship. She  holds  the  CathoHc  faith  "whole  and  undefiled.**  She 
inaintains  the  Catholic  constitution  in  the  original  simplicity  and  order 
in  which  it  came  from  God  ;  her  bishops  are  the  lawful  and  lineal  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles  ;  her  priests  and  deacons  are  the  accredited  mes- 
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sengers  of  Clirist.  Her  terms  of  commimion  are  the  same'  which  have 
been  enforced  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  downward.  Her  holy 
ritual,  her  goodly  ceremonies,  her  grateful  praises,  and  her  fervent 
prayers,  are  all  essentially  Catholic.  Whether  she  exhorts  or  dissuades, 
whether  she  mourns  or  rejoices,  whether  she  acts  as  a  suppliant  or  as  a 
teacher,  whether  she  proclaims  the  mercy  or  denoimces  the  vengeance  of 
Grod — at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  our  Church — ^the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— ^is  truly,  fully  Catholic. 

She  is  Catholic,  but  she  is  Protestant  also. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  by  some,  that  as  the  Catholicity  of  our 
Church  is  essential  to  her,  her  Protestantism  accidental ;  as  the  one  rests 
on  her  own  intrinsic  merits,  the  other  refers  to  the  errors  of  Rome  ;  that 
as  the  one  is  positive,  the  other  merely  negative — ^the  one  a  ftdl  assertion 
of  truth,  the  other  a  bare  denial  of  falsehood  ;  that,  on  these  and  other 
groimds,  her  children  should  confine  themselves  to  the  term  Catholic, 
and  repudiate  that  of  Protestant — a  term,  continue  these  objectors, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  Lutherans  alone  ;  and  which,  if 
taken  in  a  wider  sense,  is  always  liable  to  misapprehension,  and  often 
productive  of  error.  Now,  although  we  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  all 
this  reasoning,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  conclusion  which  it  is  intended 
to  establish.  All  which  appears  to  us  legitimately  deducible  from  such 
premises  is,  that  great  evils  are  likely  to  arise  from  putting  forward  the 
Protestantism  of  our  Chiu'ch  to  the  prejudice  of  her  CathoHcity,  or  from 
misapprehending  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  rightly  applicable  to 
her. 

And  before  attempting  to  explain  or  vindicate  the  use  of  the  term  in 
question,  we  must  remind  our  readers,  that  it  was  no  "  ultra  Protestant^^ 
no  "  ungodly  Puritan,"  but  a  standard  divine  of  our  Church — b,  grant  of 
old  time,  who  thus  expressed  himself  concerning  the  two-fold  character 
of  our  Church — ^Protestant  is  her  name,  and  Catholic  is  her  sub- 
name. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  fiilly  admit  that  the  term  Protestant  is  of 
modem  origin,  and  that  its  use  has  led  to  great  evils.  But  neither  of 
these  objections  induce  us  to  abandon  it.  The  term  Trinity  is  not  of  strictly 
primitive  acceptation  ;  yet  no  orthodox  Christian  objects  to  it  on  that 
groimd.  The  term  Catholic  has  been  used  for  the  vilest  of  purposes;  yet 
no  sound  Churchman  would  reject  it  on  that  score. 

The  term  Protestant  originally  denoted  those  German  princes  who 
signed  the  celebrated  protest;  and  it  is  therefore,  in  one  sense,  primarily 
— nay,  exclusively,  applicable  to  the  Lutherans.  In  that  sense,  we  are 
not  Protestants. 

The  term  Protestant  has  again  been  used  to  denote  a  spirit  of  irreve- 
rence and  rebellion;  which,  commencing  by  defying  all  human  authority, 
naturally  and  necessarily  concludes  by  questioning  even  that  which  is 
divine.  With  this  spirit  we  have  no  sympathy;  with  these  principles 
we  have  no  communion;  with  these  Protestants  we  acknowledge  no 
fraterinty — ^their  errors  we  lament,  and  their  sins  we  abhor. 

A  third  and  more  suitable  sense  for  this  term,  is  that  which  represents 
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it  as  ''  protestmg  against  the  errors  of  Bome.'^  In  this  sense,  our  Church 
is  strictly  and  steroly  Protestant;  and  so  is  eyery  one  of  her  loyal  sods, 
however  he  may,  from  peculiar  feelings— often  highly  laudable — ^pecu- 
liar circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control— or  peculiar  prejudices 
which  are  very  excusable,  repudiate  the  term.  The  phrase,  however, 
" protesting  against  the  errors  of  Home"  is  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
express  the  protest  of  the  Church  of  England.  Her  protest  is  against 
all  corruptions  of  the  £ujth  of  Christ,  all  interpolations  of  the  law  of  God. 
Her  protest  is  an  appeal  from  medifiBval  to  primitive  Christianity — 6x>m 
the  word  of  man  to  diat  of  God. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  this  sense  of  the  word  Protestant  produces  a 
generic  term  which  classes  us  with  various  sects,  and  puts  them  on  the 
same  footing  with  ourselves,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  same  objec- 
tion would  apply- to  the  word  animal,  which  classes  us  with  beasts  and 
reptiles,  but  which  does  not  thereby  lower  us  to  their  level  or  raise  them 
to  ours.  The  same  objection  may  be  raised  against  the  term  Catholic. 
For  our  own  part,  we  shall  not  desist  from  using  the  term  Protestant  for 
fear  of  being  identified  with  schism,  or  the  term  Catholic,  lest  we  should 
be  charged  with  idolatry. 

There  is,  however,  another,  fuller,  deeper,  more  essential  sense  in 
which  we  would  use  and  defend  the  term  Protestant— a  sense  in  which 
our  Church  is,  and  her  children  ought  to  be,  Protestant.  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  explain  ourselves.  In  the  sense  which  we  mean,  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  principles  resemble,  and  morally  represent,  the  centripetal 
and  centri^igal  forces.  The  one  treats  men  as  parts  of  a  whole,  the  other 
as  whole  in  themselves  ;  the  one  as  members  of  Christ's  body  the 
Church,  the  frdness  of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all;  the  other  as  individu- 
als for  each  of  whom,  separately  considered,  Christ  died.  The  one  looks 
on  men  in  their  corporate,  the  other  in  their  individual,  capacity. 

The  tendency  of  the  centripetal  force,  if  unrestrained  by  the  centii- 
frigal,  would  be  to  crush  the  imiverse;  the  tendency  of  the  centrifugal, 
unrestrained  by  the  centripetal,  would  be  -to  dissolve  it.  Yet  both  were 
created  by  the  same  God,  and  both,  as  regulated  by  his  decree,  preserve 
the  order  of  the  universe,  which  either,  if  alone,  would  destroy.  And 
thus  in  some  sort  is  it  with  Catholicity  and  Protestantism,  with  the 
truths,  the  principles,  and  the  tendencies  which  belong  to  each.  Nay 
we  assert  more  than  this,  that  in  any  given  case  where  two  antagonist 
priiiciples  exist,  both  of  divine  origin,  the  unlimited  development  of 
either,  without  the  proportional  development  of  the  other,  must  and  will 
issue,  not  only  in  tiie  absence  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  that  other, 
but  in  the  corruption,  and  even  dereliction  of  itself.*  In  physics,  in 
politics,  in  all  things,  this  is  the  case.  We  ought  not  then  to  be  satisfied 
because  all  that  we  believe  is  true,  but  endeavour  to  believe  all  that  is 

*  A  singular  instance  occurs  in  the  case  of  private  Judgment  and  Church 
Authority.  The  exclusive  votary  of  the  first  is  frequently  enslaved  to  the  mere  dic- 
tum of  his  favourite  Preacher,  whilst  there  are  found  amongst  the  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  latter,  men  who  sadly  forget  the  deference  which  they  owe  to  their 
spiritual  Mother. 
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true.     We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  being  either  Catholic  or  Fro^ 
testanty  but  we  should  aim  at  being  both. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  position  bj  politics:  we  find  there  the  conserva- 
tive and  liberal  principles,  the  one  the  principle  of  order,  the  other  of 
independence;  the  one  appealing  to  the  duties,  the  other  to  the  rights  of 
man;  the  one  recurring  to  the  past,  the  other  passing  onward  to  the 
future;  the  one  relying  on  our  fears,  tiie  other  appealing  to  our  hopes. 
Now  both  these  principles  are  in  themselves  good;  both  are  of  divine 
origin;  both,  taken  separately  or  together,  are  capable  of  producing  great 
benefits.  But  both  are  liable  to  abuse;  each  requires  the  correction  and 
counterpoise  of  the  other  to  prevent  its  producing  evil,  nay,  each  requires 
the  legitimate  action  of  the  other  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  own  appointed 
task,  and  attain  that  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  And,  what  is 
more  strange,  the  excess  of  either  of  them  issues  in  a  dereliction  of  ^e 
principle  from  which  they  set  out,  for  passive  obedience  is  incompatible 
with  virtue,  and  anarchy  inconsistent  with  freedom;  and  yet  these  are 
the  natural,  the  necessary  results  of  the  conservative  and  liberal  princi- 
ples, if  carried  out  to  their  frdl  extent,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  action  of 
their  opposites. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  subject  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  loud 
and  increasing  cry  for  Catholic  principles.  Well,  it  is  a  very  praise- 
worthy cry,  and  we  frdly  sympathize  with  it.  But  this  is  answered  by 
a  cry  for  Protestant  principles,  and  that  too  is  a  praiseworthy  cry,  and 
one  in  which  we  heartily  join.  But  we  maintain  that  tiiough  botii 
good,  they  are  both  defective;  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  have  a 
favourite  truth  than  a  favourite  error.  Such  a  course  reminds  us  pain- 
fully of  the  custom  of  the  Pharisees  in  our  Lord's  time,  who  selected  the 
precepts  which  they  chose  to  keep,  and  treated  the  rest  as  a  dead  letter; 
and  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  the  words  of  St.  James,  called  forth  by  the 
prevalence  of  this  practice.  "  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.  For  He  that  said.  Do 
not  commit  adultery,  said  also.  Do  not  kill.  Now  if  tiiou  commit  no 
adultery,  yet  if  tiiou  kill  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  the  law.** 
(James  ii.  10,  11.) 

We  consider  the  defective  views  which  we  mention  as  perfectiy 
distinct  in  their  origin  from  the  tendencies  to  Eome  and  to  Geneva,  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken.  They  are  caused  in  a  totally  different 
manner.  Men  lean  to  Bome  firom  a  hatred  of  Geneva,  to  Geneva  firom 
a  hatred  of  Home.  But  men  become  exclusively  Catholic  firom  a  love 
of  Catholicity,  exclusively  Protestant  firom  a  love  of  Protestantism.  The 
errors  of  Bome  form  no  part  of  Catholicity,  nor  need  a  good  Protestant 
have  any  regard  for  Geneva,  since  antiquity  refutes  the  errors  of  the  one, 
and  reason  rejects  the  errors  of  tiie  other;  yet  it  must  be  allowed  by  any 
one  who  has  dispassionately  considered  the  subject,  that  Catholicity  is  a 
safeguard  against  Greneva,  and  Protestantism  a  security  against  Rome. 

For  example,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  forms  no  part  of 
Catholicity.  It  is  at  variance  with  Catholic  truth,  yet  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  man  thai  Protestantism  forms  a  safeguard  against  tiiis  doctrine; 
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in  other  words,  that  no  true  Ptotestant  can  believe  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  denial  of  the  real,  though  spiritoal  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Eucharist,  is  no  part  of  Protestantism,  and  inyolyes  a  dereliction  of  its 
original  principles;  yet  none  can  deny  but  that  Catholicity  is  a  safe- 
guard against  this  error — in  other  words,  that  no  true  Ca^olic  could 
entertain  such  an  opinion.  This  instance  fiilly  bears  us  out  in  our 
assertion,  that  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  each  require  the  aid  of  the 
other  to  ensure  the  true  development  of  even  their  own  principles.  The 
unprotestant  Catholic  runs  the  risk  of  embracing  an  error  which  is  at 
yarianoe  with  that  Primitiye  tradition  which  he  so  dearly  loves;  the 
uncatholic  Protestant  is  in  danger  of  denying  a  truth  which  is  plainly 
and  undoubtedly  revealed  in  the  written  word  of  God. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  defining  the  limits  of  doctrine,  and  ascertaining 
the  objects  of  &ith,  that  we  perceive  the  benefits  resulting  firom  the  co- 
operation and  counterpoise  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  principles.  Those 
l^efits  are  equally  great,  that  co-operation  and  counterpoise  are  equally 
necessary  to  form  the  character  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  indivi- 
dual Christian. 

As  members  of  that  pure  branch  of  Christ's  Church  to  which  we 
belong,  we  are  bound  to  receive  her  doctrines  with  submission,  to  fulfil 
her  commands  with  readiness,  to  attend  her  services  with  alacrity,  to 
take  part  in  her  services  with  devotion,  and  partake  in  her  ordinances 
with  a  full  reliance  on  their  efficacy.  To  feel  that  in  her  and  through 
her  we  are  members  of  that  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  we  are 
bound  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  recollect- 
ing lliat  there  is  one  Lord,  one  fidth,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
of  us  all,  and  that  by  one  spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
the  fulness  of  Him  that  fulfilleth  all  in  all — ^This  is  Catholicily. 

As  heirs  of  the  salvation  of  God,  elect  according  to  His  foreknowledge, 
as  men  who  shall  have  each  to  give  an  account  of  his  deeds  at  the  last 
day,  when  neither  prince  nor  priest  can  shield  us  firom  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  when  the  fii^  question  will  be.  Hast  thou  believed,  loved,  obeyed 
God,  as  moral,  rational,  and  responsible  beings,  we  are  bound  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  the  authority  of  that  faith  which  we  are  taught  to 
believe  for  the  sanction  of  those  r^ulations  we  are  called  on  to  obey; 
we  are  bound  to  search  for  the  truth  with  our  whole  heart  and  soul,  to 
recollect  that  every  word  of  Grod's  book  is  addressed  to  us,  all  and  each 
of  us,  not  only  collectively  but  individually;  we  are  bound  to  recollect 
that  neither  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  nor  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  have  any  value  save  in  the  case  of  those  that  receive  and  use 
them  rightly;  that  each  man  is  directly  responsible  to  Gtxi  for  every 
opinion  he  holds,  every  thought  he  entertains,  every  feeling  he  cherishes, 
every  word  he  utters,  every  act  which  he  performs;  that  although  the 
guilt  of  sin  is  increased  by  its  being  committed  in  opposition  to  autho- 
rity, yet  the  guilt  of  sin  is  not  removed  by  its  being  committed  in 
obedience  to  authority;  that  if  either  a  temporal  or  spiritual  superior 
command  us  to  do  wrong,  such  command  does  not  absolve  us  firom  our 
primary  duty  to  God — This  is  Protestantism. 
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The  union  of  these  two  in  practice  of  difference  and  independence, 
reyerence  and  enlightenment,  faith  and  reason,  of  loye  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  with  greater  love  for  Him,  of  respect  for  God*s  Ministers  with 
devotion  to  Himself,  of  conmnmion  with  him  in  our  public  as  well  as 
private  capacity,  in  our  private  as  well  as  our  public,  the  readiness  to 
sacrifice  our  own  will  with  firmness  in  maintaining  His,  a  love  of  all 
truth  and  a  hatred  of  all  error,  the  deep  sense  of  duty  with  the  fearful 
sense  of  responsibility  developing  themselves  at  once  in  humility  and 
watchfulness — ^this  is  indeed  a  religion  which  calls  forth  our  highest  ad- 
miration, for  this  is  Christianity;  the  Christianity  of  our  Church;  true, 
full,  pure  Christianity,  which  combines  in  itself  both  Catholicity  and 
Protestantism. 

God  is  the  Author  of  both;  He  planted  them  in  the  mind  of  man. 
He  made  them  both  essential  to  his  well-being  and  united  them  in  His 
Religion.  Shame  and  woe  to  those  who  would  sever  the  one  firom  the 
other. 

"  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 


STANZAS. 


BY   MISS   PARDOB. 


Yesterday  I  where  is  it. 

With  all  its  hopes  and  fears  ? 
It  is  buried  in  the  mighty  grave 

Of  lost  and  vanished  years. 
Its  roses  have  all  faded 

Beneath  time's  biting  blast ; 
And  when  we  sometimes  speak  of  it. 

We  talk  but  of  the  past. 

To-day !  we  call  it  ours. 

The  all  that  we  can  claim ; 
Our  arena  of  love  and  strife. 

Our  race  of  praise  or  blame. 
With  every  breath  it  passes : 

We  chit-chit,  and  'tis  gone  ; 
And  yet  we  proudly  dare  to  think 

The  present  is  our  own. 

To-morrow !  who  shall  tell 

What  lus  next  dawn  may  be  ? 
Or  who  shall  boldly  pledge  himself 

That  coming  hght  to  see  ? 
We  can  remember  by-past  suns. 

And  waste  the  passing  hours ; 
But,  ah !  we  know  not  u  indeed 

A  morrow  will  be  ours. 
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A  TALE    CONGEBMINa    CHUBCH    AKD    DISSENT-— ^THS  CORN-LAW  LEAGUE  AND 
POOR  LAWS—AND  GENERAL  ELECTIONS. 


CHAPTER    n. 

At  the  neatest  cottage  in  Barstone  resided  Miss  Jenkins,  the  daughter  of 
an  old  Baptist  minister,  who,  twenty  years  before,  had  officiated  in  that 
village.  Since  his  death,  no  stated  teacher  had  ever  resided  among  the 
congr^;ation  till  the  coining  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  Miss  Jenkins  had  been 
sometimes  reduced  to  the  heart-rending  alternative  of  either  attending 
Church,  or  absenting  herself  altogether  from  public  worship.  She  sup- 
ported herself  by  t^^>hiTig  the  dbildren  of  the  neighbourhood;  and  tlus 
resource,  added  to  a  small  annuity,  produced  a  sum  sufficient  for  her 
few  wants.  She,  like  all  around,  was  materially  benefitted  by  her 
proximity  to  the  Winstones.  Both  Isabel  and  her  mother  de- 
lighted to  pay  their  less  &voured  neighbour  those  attentions 
which,  without  humiliating  her,  rendered  her  situation  much 
more  pleasant.  Books,  periodicals,  and  occasionally  presents  of  other 
kinds,  found  their  way  to  the  cottage  of  the  schoolmistress,  and  not 
un&equent  invitations  were  given  her  to  join  the  circle  at  Haltcm.  Here 
she  felt  at  home;  for  though  her  education  had  been  narrow  in  the  first 
instance,  she  had  much  improved  it  by  desultory  reading,  and  by  a  spirit 
of  observation.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  she  had  engaged  herself  as 
governess  in  a  dissenting  &mily,  in  London,  and  with  them  she  had  after- 
wards resided  in  Ireland;  but  after  remaining  with  them  ten  years,  she 
found  her  services  no  longer  required,  and,  having  unsuccessfiilly  endea- 
voured to  obtain  «nother  engagement,  she  withdrew  to  her  native  village, 
where  she  occupied  herself  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  Between  her 
and  Miss  Winstone  there  had  subsisted  for  some  time  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  intimacy,  and  in  return  for  the  books  which  had  been  lent  to  her 
fix)m  the  Halton  library,  Miss  Jenkins  had  furnished  her  friend  with  some 
works  not  very  likely  to  be  found  there.  Among  these  were  some  of  a 
decidedly  controversial  character,  and  some  written  for  the  very  purpose 
of  bringing  the  Established  Church  into  disrepute,  and  celebrating  the 
virtues  and  sufierings  of  the  persecuted  Nonconformists.  The  fruits  of 
this  kind  of  reading  were  slow  but  enduring.  The  bombastic  style  and 
absurd  phraseology  of  many  of  these  books  excited,  at  first,  Isabel's  laugh- 
ter; and  while  she  was  occasionally  horrified  with  their  irreverence  and 
disgusted  with  their  grossness,  her  mind  was  far  too  unsophisticated  to 
suppose  that  men,  with  the  name  of  God  in  their  mouths,  would  deliberately 
dt  down  to  write  dishonest  works,  and  to  falsify  history.  Hence  she  be- 
ieved,  for  the  most  part,  the  facts  which  she  read,  though  she  was  not 
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always  inclined  to  adopt  the  prejudices  and  inferences  of  the  writer;  and  it 
will  be  seen,  in  the  course  of  our  history,  how  far  her  new  studies  operated 
on  her  mind.  Since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Howard  at  Barstone,  Miss  Jenkins 
had  a  powerful  though  unconscious  coadjutor  in  the  work  she  had  proposed 
to  herself,  viz.,  to  make  a  proselyte  of  Isabel.  Pleased  with  his  conversa- 
tion and  manners— delighted  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  liberality 
which  he  displayed,  and  incited  by  the  accounts  of  his  impressive  elo- 
quence, a  theme  on  which  Miss  Jenkins  was  ever  ready  to  dwell— Isabel 
had  been  several  times  to  hear  him,  and,  of  late,  so  constant  had  she  been 
in  her  attendance  on  Sunday  evenings,  when  there  was  no  Church  service, 
and  on  Tuesday  evenings,  that  the  congregation  began  to  speak  of  her  and 
to  her  as  one  of  themselves.  This,  however,  was  bemg  over  hasty,  for  she 
had  not  yet  decided  upon  uniting  herself  to  the  flock  of  Mr.  Howard,  a  step 
which  she  was  well  aware  would  be  far  from  pleasing  to  her  family,  and 
which,  while  they  knew  that  it  was  in  contemplation,  they  sincerely  hoped 
might  never  be  taken.  Mr.  Winstone  found  his  position  a  very  delicate 
one.  ~  On  the  one  hand,  he  felt  himself  indebted  to  Mr.  Howard  for  the 
attention  paid  by  lliat  gentleman  to  his  tenantry,  and  for  the  benefits  which 
they  had,  in  consequence,  received.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  certainly 
displeased  at  the  change  which  he  saw  gradually  taking  place  in  hu 
daughter's  mind,  and  of  which  he  could  hardly  help  suspecting  Mr.  How- 
ard of  being  the  cause.  He  was  so  closely  occupied  with  a  report  which  he 
was  about  to  lay  before  Parliament,  and  which  required  him  to  be  a  great 
deal  from  home,  that  he  was  unable  to  investigate  very  closely  the  state  of 
Isabel's  mind,  more  especially,  as  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  she 
usually  contented  herself  with  saying  that  she  had  formed  no  determina- 
tion to  quit  the  ccmmitmion  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  She 
acknowledged  that  difficulties  had  presented  themselves  to  her,  but  she 
trusted  that  they  would  all  clear  away.  She  would  consult  Frederic — she 
would  go  to  Dr.  Sandsworth — she  would  refrain  from  hearing  Mr,  How- 
ard if  her  father  disapproved  it.  Affairs  were,  however,  brought  to  a 
crisis  much  sooner  than  any  parties  expected.  A  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man had  come  over  from  Taimton,  and  visited  one  or  two  families  in  B^- 
stone.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  business  in 
no  way  connected  with  religion ;  but  the  circumstance  was  represented  to 
Dr.  Sandsworth  and  to  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  missionary  expedition,  and  it  was 
added  that  the  fiuth  of  many  was  likely  to  be  shaken  by  the  wily  proceedings 
of  this  cunning  Jesuit.  Ik&.  Wilson  immediately  took  fire,  and,  as  he  sub- 
scribed to  ''  The  Record,"  and  therefore  heard  a  great  deal  about  Popeiy 
at  Oxford  and  the  horrid  abominations  of  Dr.  Pusey,  he  began  forthwith 
to  attack  both  the  Oxford  Tracts  and  Popery,  as  being,  in  fact,  one  and  the 
same  thing.  But,  as  something  else  is  required  of  a  teacher  of  religious 
truth,  besides  denouncing  the  opinions  of  his  opponents,  Mr.  Wilson  alter- 
nated between  anathematisdng  all  and  every  one  of  the  doctrines  held  by 
the  Roman  Church,  and  exalting  the  Calvinistic,  or,  as  he  somewhat  invidi- 
ously termed  them,  "  the  evangelical "  divines.  This  naturally  led  him 
into  a  style  of  preaching  more  polemical  than  that  which  had  been  produc- 
tive of  so  much  good;  and  his  new  discourses  had  been  neither  so  pleasant 
nor  so  useful  as  the  others. 
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''Well,  Reginald/*  said  Isabel,  one  Sunday  morning  after  service, 
"what  did  you  think  of  Mr.  Wibon  to-day  ?''— "Thinkl  why,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  example  it  would  be  setting,  I  would  just  go  and  hear  the  prayers 
and  leave  the  church  before  the  sermon."* — ^"  I  wonder,  then,  you  do  not 
walk  or  ride  over  to  Lyneham;  it  is  but  three  miles,  and  Mr.  Manning 
seems  a  great  friend  of  yours."— "Why,**  said  Reginald,  "Lyneham  church 
is  not  my  parish  church,  and  I  am  boimd  by  every  feeling  of  propriety  re~ 
gularly  to  attend  there.  We  are  not  authorised  to  choose  our  own  ministers ; 
Sr  we  were,  /certainly  should  not  haye  chosen  Mr.  Wilson  for  mine ;  but  he 
isplaced  hereby  the  appointment  of  Divine  Rx)vidence,  and  according  to  the 
constitution  of  a  truly  Apostolic  Church ;  and  while  I  lament  the  ignorance 
which  he  displays,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  attend  to  his  ministrations, 
and  I  may  possibly  get  some  good  when  I  least  expect  it." — ^"  Well,  if  that 
be  really  the  spirit  which  actuates  you,  it  is  certainly  a  right  one ;  you  go 
to  hear '  whether  the  Lord  will  say  anjrthing  to  you  by  his  servant,*  but  I 
fear  that  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  do  too,  often  hear  rather  in  a  critical 
than  a  deyout  spirit.** — "  My  dear  sister,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one's  tem- 
per when  you  hear  a  man  talking  about  what  he  does  not  understand,  and 
condenming  books  he  has  never  read.  Who  is  Mr.  Wilson,  to  say  that  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers  are  of  no  consequence  to  us  ?  I  say  they  are  of  all 
the  consequence  in  the  world  to  us.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Anglican 
Qiurch  has  suffered  much  from  allowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  without 
note  or  comment.** — ^^  Surely,  Reginald,  you  would  not  wish  to  deprive  us 
of  our  Bibles  ?*' — "  Not  exactly;  but  I  would  take  care  that  there  should 
be  none  without  proper  comments.  '  The  imleamed,*  you  know, '  and  the 
unstable  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruction.* — ^And  yet  we  are  told  that 
*  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.*  *' — ^^  In  the 
first  place,  Isabel,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  am  by  no  means  ambitious  to  be  called  a  Protestant.  lama 
Catholic — ^not  a  Romanist,  for  I  abjure  and  detest  the  errors  of  Popery — 
but  a  Catholic,  and  I  dislike  the  title  Protestant,  because  it  has  been,  in 
my  opinion,  yery  much  abused.  If  I  protest  against  anything,  it  is  not 
against  Romanism,  of  which  I  am  not  afraid,  but  against  Dissent,  of  which 
I  am." — "  And  now,  Reginald,  this  remark  of  yours  brings  me  back  to  the 
subject  I  wished  to  consult  you  on.  You  have  given  me  your  reason  for 
not  going  to  Ljmeham  Church.  I  greatly  admire  the  spirit,  but  do  not 
exactly  understand  the  reason  of  it." — ^"  I  will  give  you,"  replied  Reginald, 
"more  reasons  than  one.  I  have  no  right  to  expect  God*s  blessing  on  a 
course  which  my  conscience  tells  me  to  be  wrong.  If  I  were  to  absent  my- 
self systematically  from  Halton  Church  because  my  opinions  and  those  of 
Mr.  Wilson  do  not  coincide,  so  far  as  my  influence  extends,  my  example 
might  be  imitated.  If  I  go  to  Ljmeham  Church,  another  person  may 
think  himself  at  liberty  to  go  to  Barstone  meeting-house.** — ^"  And  why 
should  he  not,  if  he  gets  more  good  there  ?** — "  Gets  more  goodl  why  that 
is  exactly  the  question  in  point,  and  thevery  thing  which  he  will  not  get; 
for,  as  Mr.  Manning  is  not  my  minister,  so  is  Mr.  Howard  nobody*s ;  so 
that  nobcdy  can  expect  to  derive  any  spiritual  benefit  from  his  sermons,  and 
what  he  calls  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.** — ^"  What  he  calls  1 
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Oh,  Reginald!  this  is  too  illiberal.^' — ^^  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  my  dear 
Isabel ;  I  hare  a  very  high  respect  for  Mr.  Howard ;  I  think  him  a  truly 
good  man,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  much  good  that  has  been  done  at 
Barstone;  I  think,  too,  that  his  taking  upon  him  the  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood has  been,  in  his  case,  productive  of  Kttle,  if  any,  mischief  He  has  done 
good  by  going  to  the  poor  people  about  him ;  and  he  has  been  the  means  of 
reckdncong  many  of  them  from  their  former  disorderly  habits ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  they  will  derive  any  spiritual  benefit  from  him  in  sermons 
or  sacraments,  simply  because  he  has  no  conunission  to  offer  such  bles- 
sings. You  just  now  objected  to  my  saying  'what  he  calls  the  sacra- 
ments,* as  an  illiberal  remark.  Let  me  show  you  that  it  is  not  so.  Mr. 
Howard  is  a  layman,  like  myself;  he  has  never  been  ordained,  nor  his 
place  of  meeting  consecrated ;  he  has  no  hrm  for  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  and  he,  with  his  people,  take  the  unconsecrcUed  elements 
sitting,  as  they  would  at  their  own  table;  a  custom  awftdly  profane,  if 
what  they  ate  and  drank  were  really  thebody  and  blood  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  Do  I  administer  the  Eucharist  if  I  give  a  friend  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  piece  of  bread  before  riding  out  with  me  in  the  morning,  or  does  the  but- 
ler administer  it,  or  the  footman  ?  And  yet  where  is  the  difference  ?  A 
layman,  without  form,  administers  unconsecrated  bread  and  wine  in  an 
unconsecrated  place." — "Nay,  but  the  illustration  is  not  a  fair  one ;  there 
are  no  previous  solemnizing  circumstances — ^no  prayers — ^no  intention  to 
receive  the  sacrament." — "I  grant  that;  but  still  the  case  is  a  fair  one, 
though  the  circumstances  are  so  widely  different.  Suppose  you  were  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  receiving  that  holy  sacrament,  would  you  take  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  imordained  Frederic  Winstone,  rather  than  the  ordained 
Charles  Wilson,  because  you  thought,  and  thought  rightly,  that  the  piety 
of  your  brother  was  of  a  deeper  cast  than  that  of  the  curate  ?  " — ^^  Cer- 
tainly not." — "  Or  would  you  consider  that  you  had  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  if  even  Mr.  Wilson  or  Dr.  Sandsworth,  while 
sitting  with  you  at  table,  were  to  give  you  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  drop  of 
wine,  teUing  you  that  that  was  the  Eucharist,  and  desiring  you  to  eat  it 
with  solemnity  and  prayer  ?" — ^**No,  I  think  not." — "  Well,  fiien,  Isabel, 
if  not  even  an  ordained  person  can,  in  your  opinion,  administer  the  Eucha- 
rist imless  he  does  it  according  to  form,  how  can  you  hold  it  administered 
at  all  by  Mr.  Howard  ?" — ^^  You  silence  rather  than  convince  me,  Regi- 
nald; but  I  would  fain  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  consider  the  sacra- 
ments as  indispensably  necessary  to  eternal  life  ?  I  think  I  have  heard 
you  and  many  others  say  so." — "Undoubtedly  I  do;  we  are  commanded 
to  *  do  this '  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  and  how  can  we  call  ourselves  his 
disciples  if  we  reftise  to  obey  his  commands  ?  Again — ^  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;'*  and,  as  our  Lord  also  says,  *  Except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,''!'  and  that  our  Church  declares  that  new  birth  to  take  place  in 
baptism.^  So  I  hold  baptism  also  essentially  necessary  to  salvation. 
How  can  I  indeed  think  otherwise  ?" — ^^  I  hardly  know,  Reginald,  but  be- 

•  Mark  xvi.  16.  f  John  iii.  5.  J  Baptismal  Service. 
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liering  as  you  do,  how  can  you  suppose  it  possible  for  a  Dissenter  to  be 
saved,  seeing  that,  according  to  your  account,  they  never  receive  the  sacra- 
ments at  all ;  or  for  an  unbaptized  infant  ?** — ^  My  dear  sister,  these  are 
matters  which  are  unrevealed.  I  would  &in  hope  that  in  the  case  of  a 
truly  well-meaning  man,  as  I  think  Mr.  Howard  to  be,  that  his  mind  may 
be  opened  to  the  truth,  and  be  led  to  communion  with  the  Apostolic 
Church.  If  not,  I  am  not  appointed  tojudgeany  man,  nor  would  I  dare 
to  assume  that  office.  As  to  in&nts,  all  we  have  to  do  with  the  question 
is,  to  recollect  that  the  promise  is  confined  to  such  as  are  baptized,  and  to 
see,  therefore,  that  none  over  whom  we  have  any  power,  or  over  whose 
parents  we  have  any  influence,  remain  without  that  sacrament." — ^'^This 
leaves  the  matter  in  a  very  gloomy  darkness.*^ — ^^  It  leaves  it  only  in  that 
darkness  in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  veil  it.  The  condition  of  sal- 
vation, as  to  infants,  is  a  very  easy  one ;  why  should  we  neglect  it  ?" 


CHAPTEB  m. 

The  conversation  with  her  brother,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  had  sunk 
deeply  into  the  mind  of  Isabel.  She  could  not  conceal  fn>m  herself  the 
&ct  that  if  Eeginald's  positions  were  correct  (and  they  were,  at  all  events, 
sndi  as  she  could  not  refute),  the  salvation  of  any  Dissenter,  and  even  of 
any  unbaptized  infant,  was  exceedingly  problematical.  She  looked  at  the 
devotion  of  Mr.  Howard  on  the  other  hand,  his  disinterestedness,  his  zeal, 
and  his  charitable  feelings,  and  she  felt  convinced  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong  in  his  nonconformity,  he  was,  at  least,  in  the  way  of  salvation.  She 
had  read  the  lives  of  some  eminent  dissenting  ministers,  and  she  found 
there  so  much  of  the  genuine  fruits  of  Christian  love  that  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  agree  with  the  stem  sentiments  of  her  brother.  She  knew  not 
where  to  ap^y  for  further  advice  and  information.  If  she  took  up  the 
works  which  Reginald  recommaided,  they  spoke  only  of  primitive  dis- 
cipline, the  apostolic  succession,  and  the  heinous  nature  of  schism.  Those 
recommended  and  furnished  by  Miss  Jenkins  not  only  said  nothing  at  all 
upon  tiie  subject  she  wanted  ducidated,  but  argued  upon  the  hypothesis 
ndiich  they  modestly  took  for  self-evident,  viz.,  that  there  was  or  could  be 
no  vital  rdigion  in  an  episcopal  estaUishment.  Popery  and  Prelacy  were 
in  effect  synonymous  terms.  ITie  disadvantages  of  her  situation  were 
augmented,  too,  by  the  difficulties  under  which  she  was  placed  with  r^ard 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  on  which  we  must  preswitly  speak. 

Mr.  Howard  had  ceased  to  call  at  Halton  Court,  and  Isabel,  though  she 
regulariy  attended  Barstone  meeting-house  every  Tuesday  evening,  had  no 
opportunity  of  communication  with  its  pastor. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wilson,  B.A.,  of  Queen's  Cdlege,  Cambridge,  though 
not  yet  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  had  not  been  originally  destined  for  tie 
CSiurch,  nor  had  it  been  his  first  profession,  llie  younger  son  of  an  opu- 
lent fiunily,  and  himself  amply  provided  for  by  an  aunt,  who  left  her  pro- 
perty to  torn,  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  entered  the  army,  and  served  two 
years  with  credit.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was,  by  means  of  a  sermon, 
which,  while  passing  through  Cambridge,  he  heard  fix)m  the  venerable 
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Simeon,  convinced  that  there  was  one  thing  needful,  and  that,  as  yet,-  he  had 
not  attained  it.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  waited  on  that  eminent  minis- 
ter of  God,  and  in  a  few  words  told  the  effect  of  the  discourse.  He  felt  that 
his  profession  was  one  of  much  temptation,  that  his  associates  were  gay  and 
worldly  men,  and  he  begged  of  Mr.  Simeon  to  favour  him  with  his  advice. 
What  that  advice  was  it  is  needless  to  repeat;  it  bore,  however,  no  refer- 
ence to  the  ministerial  office.  But  within  the  course  of  a  few  months  Mr. 
Wilson  had  sold  his  commission,  and  placed  himself  at  the  Ck)llege  above 
named,  with  a  view  to  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England.  While  at  the 
University,  his  life  and  conversation  had  been  such  as  "  becometh  the  pro- 
fession of  Godliness,"  and  when  he  graduated,  though  his  degree  was  not 
brilliant,  he  carried  away  with  him  tibe  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

A  man  of  polished  manners  and  good  address  is  atall  times  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  society  of  a  village  or  small  country  town,  and  certainly  not 
the  less  so  if  he  be  in  orders ;  above  all,  if  he  discharged  his  duties  witli  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  which  characterized  Mr.  Wilson's  ministry.  So  pleasant 
were  the  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  so 
much  satisfaction  did  he  receive  from  the  evidences  of  his  continued  and 
increasing  useAilness,  that  he  reused  several  offers  of  preferment,  which, 
to  a  man  more  slenderly  provided,  would  have  been  highly  desirable. 
"  How  happily  the  hours 
Of  Thalaba  went  by." 

But  there  was  yet  another  reason  which  made  Halton  delightful  to  Mr. 
Wilson.  The  beauty  and  the  accomplishments  of  Miss  Winstone  had  not 
been  without  their  effect;  they  had  invested  Halton  with  many  charms, 
which,  had  she  been  absent,  even  Mr.  Wilson,  though  somewhat  of  a  poet, 
would  hardly  have  perceived.  He  reflected  that  his  birth,  family,  office, 
property,  and  expectations  made  him  no  imsuitable  person  to  aspire  to  her 
hand,  and  easily  satisfied  himself  that  Isabel,  had  she  been  distinguished 
neither  by  birth  nor  fortune,  would  have  been  his  choice.  With  all  this, 
there  was  nothing  very  passionate  about  the  attachment  of  Mr.  Wilson ;  he 
had  seen  more  than  one  suitor  rejected,  and  had  any  one  been  accepted,  his 
peace  would  not  have  been  very  seriously  wounded ;  he  might  have  preach- 
ed a  sermon  on  the  imcertainty  of  human  expectations,  and  then  would 
have  commenced  another  aerial  castle,  on  other  but  not  more  substantial 
foundations.  He  had  never  made  any  formal  proposal  as  yet;  but,  for  a 
long  period,  he  had  spent  as  much  time  as  he  could  spare  at  the  Court — 
ridden  and  walked  with  Miss  Winstone — ^tried  to  teach  her  a  little  Latin, 
and  a  great  deal  of  divinity— entertained  her  with  accounts  and  anecdotes 
of  his  military  career,  and  was  looked  upon  by  half  the  county  as  her  ac- 
cepted lover.  All  this  was  far  from  agreeable  to  Isabel.  Her  father  and 
mother  treated  Mr.  W.  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  him  certainly  no 
reason  to  suppose  them  opposed  to  his  suit.  Meantime,  his  pointed  atten- 
tions exposed  her  to  remark  and,  perhaps,  misconstruction,  while  he  gave 
her  no  opportunity  of  putting  a  stop  to  them.  She  did  behave  with  con- 
siderable reserve  and  occasional  coldness,  but  so  thoroughly  amiable  were 
both  parties  that  this  cou^d  neither  be  practised  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  the 
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one,  nor  bad  it  all  the  effect  which  was  intended  on  the  other.  At  all  events, 
Isabel  was  unable  to  consult  Mr.  Wilson  in  her  theological  difficulties. 

Dr.  Sandsworth  had  been  for  two  months  and  more  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  her  father  was  absent  He,  however,  had  not  been  foigetfid  of  his 
daughter's  state  of  mind,  and,  aft;er  much  consideration,  hedetermined  to  in- 
vite his  own  old  and  valued  Mend,  Archdeacon  Wilmott,  to  stay  some  time 
at  his  house,  and  to  lay  before  him,  by  letter,  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
**  You  know,  my  dear  Archdeacon,"  said  he,  "  the  anxieties  of  a  parent, 
and  especially  in  a  matter  so  awfully  important  as  religion;  I  am  neces- 
sitated to  be  from  home  for  some  few  weeks,  but  as  you  are  coming  into 
our  neighbourhood,  will  you  take  up  your  quarters  at  Halton  Court 
where  I  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  join  you  ?  I  am  yery  desirous  of  this,  as 
you  have  much  influence  over  Isabel's  mind,  and  can  snow  her  the  &llacie8 
of  those  opinions  which  she  seems  but  too  likely  to  take  up.  For  me,  my 
theological  learning,  never  very  extensive,  has  very  nearly  rusted  away, 
and  R^inald,  who  is  quite  ^  an  ultra'  in  everything,  will  be  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good." 

Dr.  Wilmott  willingly  complied  with  his  Mend's  request,  and  to  the  great 
joy  of  aU  the  family,  made  his  appearance  at  Halton  in  about  a  week  M)m 
the  date  of  Mr.  Winstone's  letter.  They  had  been  prepared  for  his  visit, 
though  they  knew  not  its  object;  but  the  good  and  benevolent  old  man  was 
too  much  beloved  and  too  much  revered  to  render  his  visits  imwelcome  at 
anytime.  Isabel  felt  particularly  pleased  at  his  arrival ;  to  him  she  could 
confide  her  doubts,  and  to  his  opinions  she  looked  with  reverence.  The 
Doctor  had  not  seen  any  of  the  family  for  seven  years,  and  during  that  pe- 
riod his  sentiments  had  undergone,  upon  many  points,  considerable  altera- 
tion. Bather  a  learned  than  a  strong-minded  man,  he  had  gradually 
changed  from  being  a  Churchman  nearly  as  high  as  Reginald,  to  what  might 
be  called  a  moderate  man,  and  from  that  to  what  Newman  caUs  an  tdtra 
Protestant,  and  some  others  an  ultra  evangelical.  In  all  these  variations, 
however,  his  learning,  piety,  and  manifest  integrity,  made  him  a  man  of 
power  and  of  influence.  With  this  change  neither  Mr.  Winstone  nor  his 
family  were  acquainted.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Reginald  foimd  himself 
alone  with  the  Archdeacon,  he  began  upon  the  subject  just  now  nearest 
his  heart,  viz.,  the  threatened  "  apostacy"  of  his  sister. 

"  Now,  Doctor,  while  we  have  the  advantage  ofyour  presence,  we  must 
raise  up  Uie  standard  against  ^all  false  doctrine,  heresy  and  schism,'  for  there 
is  a  Baptist  minister  near  us  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  is 
making  my  sister,  I  fear,  a  Dissenter." — "I  am  very  sorry  for  that ;  we  must 
keep  my  Uttle  Bella  among  us.  Is  any  one,  then,  come  to  Barstone  ?" — 
"  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  clever  fellow,  and,  I  think,  a  sincere  good  mean- 
ing man ;  certainly  he  is  very  laborious  and  active  among  the  poor,  and  he 
never  abuses  the  Church,  so  that  if  you  take  a  walk  down  to  Barstone 
with  me,  you  wiU  be  struck  with  the  improved  air  both  of  the  village  and 
the  villagers,  an  improvement,  candour  compels  me  to  own,  mainly  attri- 
butable to  his  instrumentality." — ^^  And  so  he  gets  a  good  congregation  ? 
I  hope  the  Church  does  not  suffer." — "  No,  I  rather  think  that  3ie  Church 
is  better  attended;  this  is  quite  ceitain,  that  many  persons  come  now 
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regularly  from  Barstone,  who  formerly  were  meiver  seen  at  Cliurcli  at  alL" 
— "lam  glad  to  hear  it;  but,  as  Barstone  belongs  to  your  father,  how  is 
it  that  nobody  ever  thought  of  building  a  Church  there  ?  " — "  Simply  be- 
cause tihere  was  no  need  of  one.  There  are  seats  enough  still  vacant  in 
Halton  Church  to  accommodate  all  Mr.  Howard's  congregation.  But  they 
are  Dissenters,  and  would  rather  stay  at  home  every  Sabbath  day  of  their 
lives  than  go  to  what  they  call  a  steeple  house." — ^**It  has  sometimes 
struck  me,"  said  Dr.  Wihnott,  that  we  are  too  ready  to  declaim  against 
the  progress  of  Dissent.  For  instance,  Halton  Church  will  ccxatain  1200 
persons,  but  the  parish  contains  2500,  as  I  understand.  Now,  until  we 
have  church  room  fijr  all,  or  the  Dissenters  have  chj^  room  for  more 
than  1300 — ^the  surplus  population — are  we  justly  entitled  to  call  th^n 
intruders  ?  They  are  just  doing  the  work  which  we  leave  imdone." — 
"  Nay,  but  Doctor,  if  one  churdi  is  not  inconveniently  filled,  why  build 
others?" — ^"Just  because  the  more  churches  are  built,  the  more  they  are 
attended.  You  recollect,  I  dare  say,  the  story  of  the  lawyer  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, who  came  to  reside  in  a  large  village,  or  rather  a  small  town. 
He  was  soon  nearly  starved,  and  was  about  to  seek  for  a  more  liti- 
gious and  consequently  more  eligible  neighbourhood.  Just  at  lliis 
juncture,  another  brother  of  the  long  robe  made  his  appearance.  Things 
immediately  took  a  turn;  parties  might  quarrel,  and  each  employ  their 
own  solicitor,  and  accordingly  to  work,  that  is,  to  law  they  went,  and  the 
town  that  nearly  starved  out  one  lawyer  fumi^ied  abundaoit  employment 
for  two." — ^**Do  you  mean,  then,  that  the  same  consequences  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  case  of  two  churches  ?" — ^*'  The  parallel  will  not  in  all  points 
hold  good,  certainly,"  said  the  Doctor;  "  but  this  much  we  may  expect, 
that  one  clergyman  wiU  stir  up  the  zeal  of  another — one  congregation  the 
piety  of  another.  Many  things  may  be  successAilly  carried  on  by  com- 
bination, which,  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  even  a  few  persons,  are  most  likely 
to  fail." — "  There  is  much  force.  Sir,  in  that  remark  of  yours,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  by  building  a  new  church  before  the  old  one  is  filled,  we  shall 
be  making  the  gospel  and  its  blessings  too  cheap.  Surely  two  miles  is  not 
too  far  for  a  man  to  walk  to  serve  God,  when  he  wiU  willingly  walk  ten  to  go 
to  a  fair  or  a  cricket  match." — ^**True ;  but  as  the  gospel  is  given  to  us  with- 
out money  and  without  price,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  making  it  too  cheap. 
If  a  thousand  churches  were  built,and  a  thousand  clergymen  en^loyed,  and 
the  result  was  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul,  the  money  would  be  well  ex- 
pended, and  the  labour  well  bestowed;  and  I  certainly  do  rejoice  at  the 
number  of  new  churches,  even  in  places  where  I  think  it  unlikely  that  an 
endowment  can  be  soon,  if  ever  obtained." 

The  conversation  was  here  suddenly  broken  oflP,  Reginald  being  sent  for 
on  business  which  could  not  be  delayed.  Not  long  after,  they  walked  to- 
gether to  Barstone.  Their  road  lay  through  one  of  those  green  lanes  for 
which  Somerset  and  Devon  are  so  deservedly  admired.  The  meeting 
branches  of  the  tall  hedge-row  elms  formed  a  beautifiil  canopy  over  head, 
keeping  out  both  the  glare  and  the  sultry  heat  of  the  simbeains.  A  soft 
light,  tinged  with  green,  reached  the  ground,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  melody  of  the  birds.     Far  away  stretched  the  lovely  landscape,  hill 
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and  vale,  and  glittering  river,  while  here  and  there  the  spire  of  some  vil- 
lage church — ^the  white  wreath  of  smoke  from  some  retii^  hamlet — the 
haze  that  seemed,  like  a  silver  cloud,  to  hang  over  some  larger  town, 
brought  back  the  mind  at  once  to  humanity  and  religion. 

<<  One  can  hardly  look  on  a  scene  like  this,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  they 
pursued  their  walk,  ^*  without  feeling  emotions  of  what  has  been  called 
natural  religion,  which  is,  as  I  apprehend  it,  merely  a  perception  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  grand,  with  some  reference  to  Him  who  is  the  fountain 
of  all  beauty  and  grandeur.'^ — ^^^  Perhaps  not;  at  least,  not  until  after  some 
patient  continuance  in  ill-doing,  the  mind  has  become  blunted  to  the  per- 
ception, and  the  heart  hardened  to  the  practice  of  good." — ^^  How  melan- 
choly it  is  to  see  men  proianing  these  valleys  which  seem  like  beautiM  aisles 
in  God's  temple,  with  blasphemy  and  drunkenness;  they  see  no  incentives 
to  devotion  or  to  gratitude  in  the  charms  of  nature."— '*  Iliere  was  an  In- 
dependent minister,  named  Brown,  who,  as  you  no  doubt  recollect,  has  im- 
mortalized his  memory  by  making  public  the  strange  hallucinations  with 
which  he  was  afflicted.     He  imagined  that  his  soul  had  gradually  suf- 
fered annihilation,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  was  a  body  without  a  soul;  it 
wonldseem  asthoughsome  such  change  had  reallypassed  upon  the  imhappy 
men  to  whom  you  refer." — "  I  remember  well  the  circumstance,  and  also  a 
singular  circumstance  in  the  correspondence  of  Bums,  on  the  subject  of 
natural  religion.    He  says,  that  he  should  no  more  think  of  blaming  a  man 
for  the  want  of  religion  than  for  the  want  of  a  musical  ear;  he  should  only 
pity  him  that  he  was  shut  out  from  what  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  many 
others,  was  a  source  of  pure  and  lofty  satisfaction." — "  Bums,"  said  the 
Archdeacon,  in  reply,  ^'was  a  man  who  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  spiritual  religion.     He  was  brought  up  in  a  country  where  every 
child  is  taught  Christianity  in  its  doctrines  as  well  as  in  its  practice,  and  his 
opinions  seem  to  have  been  unsettled  even  at  the  best  of  times.     No  man, 
who  was  really  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  have  used  a  phrase  so 
ambiguous,  so  calculated  to  mislead,  as  'religion,'  in  the  sentence  you  quote. 
I  fear  this  religion  of  taste  and  sentiment  was  all  that  the  noble-minded 
but  most  erring  poet  poss^sed." — ^^  Well,  we  will  drop  the  veil  over  his 
'  faults  and  follies ;'  there  are  no  Scotchmen,  and  few  Englishmen,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Bums  is  not  dear." — ^^  And,  my  dear  young  friend,  let  us  not 
foi^ettoHft  up  our  hearts  in  gratitude  to  that  God  who  has  better  pro- 
vided for  our  instruction.     *  Where  much  is  given  much  will  be  required.* 
I  see,  though,  that  we  are  not  the  only  persons  to  whom  this  walk  is  a 
pleasant  one ;  who  is  that  gentleman  ?" 

The  Doctor  was  a  few  steps  in  advance,  but  a  turn  in  the  road  brought 
Reginald  within  sight  of  the  stranger.  "  It  is  Mr.  Howard,"  said  he ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  parties  were  all  acquainted. 

The  conversation,  of  course,  took  another  turn.  The  crops — ^the  mines 
— ^politics — ^literature,  all  had  their  share  of  attention,  and  it  was  with  re- 
gret that  Reginald  left  Dr.  Wilmott  and  Mr.  Howard  to  look  over  the 
mine,  and  to  transact  the  business  on  accoimt  of  which  he  had  come. 

The  two  excellent  men  who  were  left  together  soon  became  acquainted. 
There  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry  among  the  true  servants  of  the  Lord  which 
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reveals  them  to  each  other,  in  spite  of  almost  every  obstacle  which  natural 
reserve  or  the  stiffness  of  etiquette  may  throw  in  the  way.  Difference  of  sta- 
tion—difference of  commimion — all  melt  away  before  the  circumstance 
that  we  are  but  *  strangers  and  pilgrims*  here  below — ^that  we  are  *  seeking 
a  city  which  hath  foundation,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  GkxL'  Thus 
was  it  with  Dr.  Wilmott  and  Mr.  Howard;  the  chord  to  which  both  their 
hearts  vibrated  was  soon  struck,  and  harmony  was  the  result. 

"  I  could  much  wish,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  we  had  you  in  our  Church ; 
not  that  I  am  one  who  insists  upon  minor  differences,but  because  I  think 
you  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  more  extensive  good." — "  I  could  wish  so, 
too,"  was  the  reply.  "  Like  you,  I  consider  the  Establishment  a  blessing, 
and  one  of  no  common  kind  to  the  country;  but  there  are  parts  both  of 
her  creed  and  discipline  to  which  I  cannot  conscientiously  subscribe. 
They  are  not  numerous,  but  I  conceive  them  important.  I  have  striven 
hard  to  view  them  in  the  same  light  that  you  do,  and  most  rejoiced  should 
I  be  if  I  could  be  convinced.  Believe  me,  I  woidd  rather  be  the  humblest 
curate  of  the  Establishment  than  the  most  popular  of  Dissenting  ministers. 
But  while  night  and  day  I  pray  for  her  success,  and  that  they  may  pros- 
per that  love  her,  I  am  yet  compelled  by  my  conscience  to  keep  sepa- 
rate from  her  communion." — "  Let  me  ask  you  what  are  the  points  on 
which  you  differ  with  us  ?" — "  First,  as  you  may  imagine  from  the 
name  of  the  body  to  which  I  belong.  Infant  Baptism;  next,  the  right  of 
every  congregation  to  choose  their  own  minister;  next,  what  is  called 
Calvinism.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  Articles  has  convinced  me 
that  your  Church  is  Calvinistic,  and  herein  I  differ  from  many  of  my 
brethren;  I  am  an  Arminian.  There  are  some  other  points,  but  these 
are  the  chief  on  which  my  views  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Arti- 
cles."— ^^  These  are  important  points,  certainly ;  and,  holding  the  opinions 
you  do,  I  can  hardly  see  how  you  can  join  the  EstabHshed  Church. 
There  are  among  them,  however,  none  which  affect  vital  religion,  and 
your  sentiments  may  imdergo  a  change;  my  own  have  done  so.  When 
I  first  entered  the  Church  I  was  an  Arminian,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  seven  years  that  I  have  been  brought  to  see  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  doctrine  of  election." — ^**  Do  you,  then,  look  upon  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  as  very  important,  if  not  exactly  essential,  to  salvation  ?" — 
"  I  will  be  quite  candid  with  you,  at  the  risk  even  of  losing  your  good 
opinion.  I  think  that,  though  many  persons  who  have  made  but  small 
advances  in  the  Christian  life  hold  the  trulli  in  this  matter,  yet  that  a 
man  of  great  religious  attainments  will  not  long  be  in  error.  Many 
eminently  holy  men  have  held  Arminian  sentiments,  but  they  have 
generally  renoimced  them  after  some  time." — ''  Let  me  at  least  hope  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher, 
are  not  the  majority  of  the  English  clergy  Arminians  ?" — "  I  think  not 
now,  thoiigh,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not  consider  the  subject  so  im- 
portant as  it  really  is.  It  is  only  fair  to  allow  that  many  persons,  and 
some  of  our  most  eminent  scholars,  maintain  that  the  Articles  are  not 
Calvinistic;  my  old  friend  Dr.  Lawrence,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell 
especially;  his  Bampton  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  investigation,  and 
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though  the  work  did  not  satisfy  me,  many  consider  it  unanswerable." — 
"I  can  meet  you  here,**  said  Mr.  Howard,  "  and  upon  your  own  ground; 
for  while  at  Dublin,  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  the  Archbishop,  and  he 
was,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  a  man  of  deep  piety;  his  work  I  have  never 
read." — "  Well  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  piety,  though  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  had  he  been  less  immersed  in  business,  and  less  occu- 
pied with  learned  labours,  his  Scriptural  attainments  would  have  been 
greater ;  but  as  it  was,  he  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  since  the  Arch- 
bishopric expired  with  him,  it  is  some  consolation  to  find  such  a  lustre 
shed  upon  his  close.  Here  comes  my  Mend  Reginald,  and  I  have  forgot- 
ten to  say  how  much  I  congratulate  you  on  Qie  change  for  the  better 
which  I  have  noticed  during  our  walk.  I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  at  Hal- 
ton." — "  I  will  endeavour  to  come,"  replied  Ikfr.  Howard. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MARTYRS. 

Oh,  holy  faith  !  oh.  Christian  love  ! 
What  blest,  what  sacred  power  had  ye 
To  raise  the  soul  to  heav  n  above. 
And  wean  from  earthly  misery  ! 
With  what  sublime  and  holy  pride 
For  ye  the  ancient  martyrs  died ; 
When  chanting  of  your  glory  bright. 
They  hailed  with  gladness  earthly  night. 

Oh,  holy  saints !  to  ye  I  bow : 

With  worship  not — ^forbid  it  Heaven — 

But  with  such  reverence  all  allow 

To  those  to  whom  a  crown  is  given : 

And  yours  were  crowns  of  heavenly  bliss ; 

And  may  I  honour  not  for  this  ? 

Smiling  on  earth  and  heav'n,  ye  died. 
Bright  rapture  gleaming  in  your  eyes  : 
Ye  saw,  whilst  gnsh'd  your  blood's  red  tide. 
Your  loving  Saviour  in  the  skies. 
Around  the  pagan  foemen  frowned, 
To  mark  your  woe  in  that  fell  hour ; 
And  ye,  with  grace  and  glory  crowned. 
Hailed  death  as  God's  most  precious  dower. 

And  therefore  doth  it  fill  my  heart 

With  holy  joy  on  ye  to  gaze. 

Oh,  never  from  my  breast  depart 

The  thought  on  all  your  early  days» 

When  smiled  the  diurch  through  dark  distress, 

A  rose  amidst  the  wilderness ! 

Though  she,  that  church's  lying  child , 
Her  poison  casts  o'er  every  flower. 
And  mynads  falsely  hath  beguiled^ 
To  give  ye  more  than  mortal  power ; 
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To  think  the  Lord  your  prayers  requires 
To  save  us  from  destruction  s  fires ; 
Lowly  to  ye  to  bend  the  knee^ 
And  crave  your  "  Benedicite." 

Yet  holy  saints,  not  honoured  less. 
Be  ye,  whom  she  as  idols  knows. 
Not  yours,  but  God's  it  is  to  bless. 
And  grace  from  him  in  dancer  flows. 
Ye  bend  with  angels  round  his  throne, 
But  he  is  God  and  Lord  alone. 

Then,  blessed  martyrs,  let  me  pray 

That  God  may  grant  me  thougnts  like  yours ; 

Sweet  love  that  soars  in  endless  day. 

And  faith  that  pangs  .and  woes  endures. 

Could  I  but  stand  on  earth  serene, 

A  type  of  what  ye  erst  have  been ; 

A  warrior  still  for  truth  and  right, 

A  guard  of  fiedth,  heav'n's  holy  light. 

Thus,  then,  to  ye  in  soul  I  bow : 
With  worship  not — ^forbid  it  Heaven — 
But  with  the  reverence  all  allow 
To  those  to  whom  the  crown  is  given. 
Ye  praise  your  God  in  heav'n  alx>ve. 
The  church's  stars  of  faith  and  love. 

Archer  Gurnby. 


A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  TpE  REFORMATION. 

CHAPTER  n. 
THE  ORIOm  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PAPAL   C7SURPATI0N. 

Unless  to  Peter's  Chair  the  viewless  wind 
Must  come  and  ask  permission  when  to  blow. 
What  Airther  empire  would  it  have  ?  for  now, 
A  ghastly  domination,  imconfined 
As  that  by  dreaming  bards  to  Love  assigned, 
Sits  there  in  sober  truth — to  raise  the  low, 
Perplex  the  wise,  the  strong  to  overthrow ; 
Through  earth  and  heaven  to  bind  and  to  unbind  !— 
Resist — the  thunder  quails  thee ! — crouch^rebuff 
Shall  be  thy  recompence !     From  land  to  land 
The  ancient  thrones  of  Christendom  are  stuff 
For  occupation  of  a  magic  wand, 
And  'tis  Uie  Pope  that  wields  it : — whether  rough 
Or  smooth  his  front,  our  world  is  in  his  hand  t 

Wordsworth. 

The  usurpation  of  Papal  Rome   over  the  thrones  of  Christendom  is  the 
most  marveUous  event  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.     Pagan  Rome, 
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it  is  true,  extended  its  power  over  the  then  known  world,  but  it  was  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  Armies  after  armies  were  poured  from  its  gates, 
first  by  its  oonsuls,  and  afterwards  by  its  emperors,  till  thrones  and 
kingdoms,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  acknowledged  its  sway,  or  were 
swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  vain  did  the  Carthaginians, 
Etruscans,  Sanmites,  Syracusans,  &c.,  struggle  manfrdly  for  their  liberr 
ties — in  vain  did  those  great  warriors  of  old,  Pontius  of  Samnium,  Han- 
nibal of  Carthage,  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  and  Mithradates  of  Cappadocia, 
exert  their  skill  and  their  might  to  lay  their  haughty  opponent  low, 
and  in  vain  did  the  Grauls  pour  forth  their  hordes  to  level  Rome 
with  the  dust.  She  triumphed  over  all,  and  became  mistress  of  the 
world!  But  the  conquests  of  Pagan  Rome,  extended  and  marvellous 
as  they  were,  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  Papal  Rome.  These  were  made  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  craft 
and  superstition — ^weapons  which  she  found  all  powerful,  for  through 
them  she  eventually  said  in  her  heart,  ^'  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow, 
and  shall  see  no  sorrow." 

llie  usurpations  of  Papal  Rome  were  the  work,  not  of  a  day,  but  of 
ages;  a  fact  which  will  be  well  illustrated  by  a  description  of  the  pro- 
g^ress  of  her  trimnph  over  both  Church  and  State  in  England. 

It  has  been  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tine, the  Roman  Pontiff  sought  by  his  means  to  \mite  the  British  and 
Anglican  Churches,  an  attempt  which  signally  failed.  It  has  been  seen 
also  that  even  the  Anglican  Church,  which  was  established  by  Augustine, 
was  independent  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  ecclesiastical  discipline  which 
he  established  was  episcopal,  and  the  dioceses  were  respectively  coex- 
tensive with  the  kii^oms  of  the  heptarchy;  but  they  were  not  under 
Roman  jurisdiction.  The  imiversal  pastorship  by  a  divine  right  was  not 
80  much  as  thought  of  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Gregory,  through 
whose  means  Augustine  was  sent  into  England.  This  is  proved  by  his 
letters.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Augustine,  however,  Boniface,  the 
Roman  bishop,  assumed  the  title  which  his  predecessor  had  condemned, 
and  then  it  was  that  the  claim  of  supremacy  was  first  sought  to  be  esta- 
blished. It  became  the  policy  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Romish  party,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  British,  and 
those  Saxons  who  conformed  to  the  usages  of  the  British  Churches,  to 
obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

One  great  barrier  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  universal 
sovereignty  was  the  difference  of  rites  and  ceremonies  which  existed  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Romish  Church.  This  was  considered  as 
affording  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Churches  from  which  the 
Britons  had  recei\red  the  gospel  were  not  subject  to  Rome,  and  hence  the 
subversion  of  this  barrier  was  diligently  sought.  Thus  in  A.D.  664, 
the  Synod  of  Whitby,  as  before  alluded  to,  was  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  British  Churches  to  conformity  with  Rome.  At  this  cotm- 
cil,  Oswy,  the  king  of  Northumberland,  by  whose  means  it  was  con- 
vened, presided;  and  he  decided,  not  only  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
method  of  keeping  Easter,  with  other  minor  observances,  but  also  of  the 
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tonsure,  which  was  made  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion.  Hie 
reason  which  Oswy  gave  for  his  decision  is  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  that  the  progress  of  superstition  was  rapid.  "  St. 
Peter/'  said  he,  "kept  the  door  of  heaven,  and  he.  dared  not 
contradict  him,  lest  when  he  came  thither,  the  apostle  should 
refuse  him  an  entrance  1"  But  Oswy,  while  he  thus  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Romish  Church,  was  ignorant  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  the 
Pope  and  his  adherents.  At  this  council  it  was  not  pretended  that 
either  the  Bishop  of  Rome  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  any 
urisdiction  or  authority  over  the  churches  in  the  north  of  England.  Had 
any  such  claim  been  made,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Oswy  would  not 
have  so  readily  complied  with  the  Roman  customs.  The  Saxon  monarchs 
were  not  men  who  would  willingly  part  with  their  power,  or  acknow- 
ledge a  superior;  hence,  when  a  few  years  afterwards,  they  generally 
acquiesced  in  the  appointment  of  Theodore  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury by  Pope  Vitalian,  with  the  express  understanding  that 
he  was  to  establish  the  Roman  discipline  in  England,  they  did  not 
recognise  the  Papal  authority.  They  were  stiU  free  and  independent 
sovereigns,  each  ruling  in  his  own  kingdom  according  to  his  own  parti- 
cular laws. 

Theodore,  who  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  was  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  whom  all  England  submitted.  He  it  was  who 
first  established  an  imiformity  of  discipline  and  government  throughout 
all  the  Churches,  and  who  framed  and  consolidated  the  whole  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  in  those  ages.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  service- 
able to  the  British  Church  by  the  learning  which  he  and  his  friend 
Adrian  introduced,  and  to  have  advanced  the  establishment  of  parish 
churches,  by  allowing  founders  to  become '  their  patrons.  He  also 
divided  some  of  the  larger  bishoprics,  which  were  then  generally  coex- 
tensive with  the  kingdoms  to  which  they  belonged.  Through  his  means, 
likewise,  chapels  and  oratories  were  erected  in  every  diocese,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  precarious  nature  of  the  supply  of  preachers,  who  hitherto 
had  been  attached  to  the  cathedrals,  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  bishop,  and  had  imparted  religious  instruction  to -the  population  in 
the  vicinity,  by  preaching  in  the  open  air. 

It  seems  clear  that  Theodore  was  an  enlightened  prelate,  and  that  his 
spirit,  for  a  time,  animated  the  clerical  order.  Their  intellectual  attain- 
ments were,  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  respectable,  and  their  atten- 
tion to  their  sacred  duties,  praiseworthy,  if  not  exemplary.  Bede  bears 
testimony  to  the  zeal,  disinterestedness,  and  temperance  of  the  clergy  of 
those  times,  on  which  that  faithftd  chronicler,  Wordsworth,  whose  eccle- 
siastical sonnets  may  be  considered  pictures  of  the  Church  in  different 
ages,  writes: — 

How  beautiful  your  presence,  how  benign, 
Servants  of  God !  who  not  a  thought  will  share 
Wiih  the  vain  world ;  who,  outwardly  as  bare 
As  winter  trees,  yield  no  fallacious  sign 
That  the  firm  soul  is  clothed  with  fruit  divine ! 
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Such  priest,  when  senrioe  worthy  of  his  eare 
Has  called  him  forth  to  breathe  the  common  air. 
Might  seem  a  saintly  image  from  its  shrine 
Descended ! 

The  zeal,  learning,  and  piety  of  Theodore  soon  gained  him  the  fiivonr 
of  the  Saxon  monarchs.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  under  their 
auspices  he  convened  a  synod  of  bishops  and  presbyters  at  Hertford, 
A.D.  673.  At  this  synod,  the  bishops  of  the  £ast  Angles,  Rochester, 
the  West  Saxons,  and  Mercians,  were  present,  while  Wilfrid,  Archbishop 
of  York,  sent  his  proxies.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  however,  that  this 
'synod  was  ever  convened;  for  its  aim  was  to  setfie  the  Anglican  Church 
according  to  the  Roman  model.  Learned,  pious,  and  zealous  as  Theodore 
was,  he  was  yet  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Romish  pontiff;  and  his 
learning,  piety,  and  zeal  were  instruments  which  wrought  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  with  no  slight  success.  At  the  synod  of 
Hertford,  the  much  agitated  question  of  Easter  was  decided — ^the 
festival  was  to  be  kept  on  the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon — as  well 
as  other  matters  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  general. 
Wake  observes,  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  finally  settled  in 
this  sjmod:  and  that  discipline  was  a  counterpart  of  the  Church  at 
Rome.  This  was  a  long  stride  towards  the  goal  of  supremacy,  but  the 
design  was  not  yet  made  manifest;  no,  not  even  to  Theodore  himself,  by 
whose  means  it  was  taken.  If  the  people  at  this  age  worked  like  "  con- 
gregated bees,"  to  build  "  fortresses,"  where  piety  might  enjoy  retirement, 
the  Pope  of  Rome  worked  like  the  mole  imder  groimd,  to  throw  up  a 
monument  of  power  before  which  all  Christendom  should  crouch  with 
fear. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  English  Church  was  further  ad- 
vanced by  a  dispute  which  arose  between  Theodore  and  Wilfrid,  Bishop 
of  York.  Wilfrid  was  banished  by  the  king  of  Northiunberland,  in 
consequence  of  this  dispute,  which  was  occasioned,  according  to  some 
authors,  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  canons  enacted  in  the  council,  and 
to  others  for  opposing  the  division  of  his  see.  Wilfrid  resorted  to  Rome 
to  submit  his  case  to  the  Pope,  and  a  synod,  or  consistory,  was  called  at 
Rome,  which  consisted  of  the  inciunbents  of  parishes  in  tJie  ancient  city, 
to  consider  the  matter.  The  pontiff  stated  that  he  had  summoned  the 
council  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Britain  into 
consideration.  Theodore,  he  said,  wished  to  appoint  several  bishops  in 
the  north  by  dividing  the  see  of  York,  which  Wilfrid  opposed.  The  coim- 
cil  decided  in  favour  of  Theodore;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  another, 
held  of  bishops,  who  met  at  Rome,  preparatory  to  a  council  summoned 
at  this  time,  by  the  emperor,  to  meet  at  Constantinople,  which,  afler  re- 
considering the  case,  enacted  a  decree  in  favour  of  Wilfrid.  Johnson 
conceives  &at  the  bishops,  and  others,  that  sat  in  both  assemblies  were 
the  same,  and  if  so,  this  self  opposition  was  most  gross  and  shameful. 
But  the  decision  in  favour  of  Wilfrid  was  rendered  njill  and  void  by  the 
highmindedness  of  Theodore,  who  was,  doubtless,  seconded  by  the  Saxon 
monarchs.     He  hastened  back  to  England,  thinking  to  take  repossession 
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of  his  see;  but  Theodore  set  the  sentence  of  the  council,  at  nought  and 
the  king  of  Northumberland,  in  support  of  his  views,  cast  Wilfrid  into 
prison.  This  circumstance  proves  that  not  only  the  Saxon  monarchs 
had  the  control  both  over  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters  in  England,  but 
that  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope  was  not  so  much  as  dreamt  of  by 
those  who  were  in  conmiunion  with  Rome.  At  this  period,  it  was  but 
an  embryo  in  its  shell.     But, 

The  way  is  smooth 
For  power,  that  travels  with  the  human  heart ; 

Wordsworth. 

which  self-evident  truth  may  be  seen  in  the  final  result  of  the  case  of 
Wilfrid. 

Through  the  intercession  of  uSlbbe,  abbess  of  Coldingham,  when  Wil- 
frid had  been  in  prison  about  a  year,  he  was  released.  After  this,  he 
preached  in  the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  which  had  not  before  received  Chris- 
tianity, and  having  been  instrumental  in  converting  that  portion  of  t^e 
heptarchy,  Theodore  and  Alfred  so  far  relaxed  their  anger  towards  him 
as  to  restore  him  to  the  sees  of  Hexham  and  York.  In  the  year  701, 
however,  a  coimcil  was  assembled  at  Osterfield,  by  Alfi^,  in  which 
Wilfrid  was  summoned  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of  answering  certain 
charges.  At  this  council,  Wilfrid  charged  its  members  with  despising 
the  apostolic  see  for  twenty-two  years,  while,  during  that  period,  they  had 
preferred  the  canons  of  Theodore.  In  reply,  the  synod  declared  that  the 
see  of  Rome  could  not  interfere  with  an  Anglican  council,  and  that  his 
appeal  to  Rome  had  justified  their  decision.  One  of  the  charges,  indeed, 
against  Wilfrid  was,  ijhat  he  had  refused  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the 
Archbishop  and  the  synod,  whose  decrees  it  was  declared  could  not  be 
altered  by  the  apostolic  see.  The  coimcil  proceeded  to  excommunicate 
Wilfrid  and  his  followers,  and  he  again  resorted  to  Rome.  The  Pope 
recommended  his  restoration  to  his  see,  and  some  years  afterwards,  when 
the  feeling  against  him  was  softened,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  went 
into  Northimiberland,  and  requested  the  successor  of  Alfred  to  assemble  a 
council  to  decide  on  the  case  of  Wilfrid.  A  council  was  accordingly  held 
in  that  kingdom,  near  the  river  Nidd,  in  which  the  wishes  of  the  Pope, 
respecting  Wilfiid's  restoration,  was  stated. 

The  Pope's  wishes,  however,  would  have  been  disregarded  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Abbess  Elfledi,  King  Alfred's  sister,  who  was,  doubtless,  his 
instrument.  She  conmnmicated  to  the  coimcil  ^at  Alfred^  on  his  dying 
bed,  had  made  a  vow  to  restore  Wilfrid  in  the  event  of  his  recovery,  and 
this  circimastance  produced  such  an  impression  on  the  council  that  Wil- 
frid was  restored.  Thus  what  the  Pope  could  not  effect  by  virtue  of  open 
authority,  was  brought  to  pass  through  a  woman,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  council.  The  whole  was  evidently  a  gross  imposition,  but 
it  served  his  purpose,  and  that  was  all  he  required.  If  he  did  not  obtain 
a  direct  acknowledgment  of  Papal  supremacy,  he  at  least  gained,  by  this 
artifice,  a  show  of  deference. 
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The  deference  paid  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  was  a  growing  evil,  inas- 
much as  it  aided  them  in  their  ambitions  designs.  And  perhaps,  in  no 
instance  was  this  made  more  manifest  than  in  the  council  of  Cloveshoo,  in 
the  year  747,  which  was  called  in  consequence  of  the  letters  of  Pope 
Zachary,  and  in  the  council  of  Calcuith,  in  787.  In  the  former,  it  is  true, 
the  Anglican  Church  met  the  attempts  made  to  obtain  supremacy  with  a 
stem  opposition;  but  its  obedience  to  the  commands,  or  directions,  or 
wishes  of  Zachaiy,  was  ominous.  To  have  exhibited  its  independence, 
which,  from  all  that  appears,  still  existed,  it  should  have  disr^arded  or 
poured  contempt  upon  the  PontifTs  letters.  For  the  designs  of  Zachary 
must  have  appeared  more  open  to  the  public  gaze  than  the  designs  of  his 
predecessors.  In  France  he  had  obtained  a  vast  accession  of  secular 
power  by  the  sanction  which  he  gave  to  the  usurpation  of  Pepin;  and  in 
order  to  establish  himself  on  the  throne,  Pepin  invested  his  dynasty  with 
the  mysterious  sanction  of  religion,  instead  of  resting  his  claims  on  popu- 
lar election.  This  gave  to  tiie  Pontiff  a  power  which  had  long  b«en 
sought — supremacy  over  thrones — and  as  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a 
comer,  but  in  the  full  blaze  of  meridian  day,  the  monarchs,  and  the 
bishops,  and  the  people  of  England,  should  have  taken  the  alarm,  and 
have  gathered  tight  around  them  the  folds  of  the  garment  of  indepen- 
dence, lest  they  likewise  should  have  become  slaves.  But  the  nations  in 
this  age  appear  to  have  been  so  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  court 
of  Home,  that  they  could  not  see  through  the  flimsy  veil  which  ill  con- 
cealed its  ambition.  The  withering  influence  of  that  ambition,  indeed, 
was  now  &st  gathering  over  England,  together  with  aU  Christendom. 

"  Black  demoDs  hoTering  o'er  his  wicked  head  *' — 

the  Pontiff  of  Rome  was  at  this  period  surely  working  his  way  to  the 
summit  of  all  earthly  power,  from  whence,  with  haughty  pride,  he  might 
say  to  mighty  monarchs,  who  would  have  disdained  to  have  yielded  the 
paim  of  victory  to  any  secular  ruler. 

Ere  I  ahsolve  thee,  stoop !  that  on  thy  neck 
LeveU'd  with  earth,  this  foot  of  mine  may  tread. 

WORDIWOETH. 

It  was  at  the  council  of  Calcuith  that  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  first  gained 
any  manifest  ascendancy  over  the  Anglican  Church.  At  that  council 
two  bishops  were  present,  who  brought  with  them  certain  canons,  which 
had  been  framed  at  Rome.  These  canons  had  been  subscribed  pre- 
viously in  a  Northumbrian  synod,  and  at  the  coimcil  they  were  signed  by 
Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  twelve 
bishops,  and  many  abbots  and  nobles.  This  was  no  mean  triumph  for 
the  Pope,  and  so  his  legates  seem  to  have  considered;  for  they  boasted 
that  they  were  the  first  priests  who  had  come  over  from  Rome  since  the 
days  of  Augustine.  Johnson  pertinently  observes  on  this : — "  And  it 
were  to  be  wished  they  had  been  the  last,  too,  that  came  upon  such  an  er- 
rand.    For  it  is  evident  the  legates  had  all  ready  drawn,  and  put  neither 
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the  ecclesiastics  nor  sectdars  to  the  trouble  of  debating  any  single  point. 
Both  councils  subscribe  to  the  same  form  of  words,  which  is  too  sad  an 
evidence  of  the  tame  implicit  faith  of  the  Chiirch  and  State  at  this  time 
of  day."  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Saxon  sovereigns 
and  bishops  recognised  the  Pope's  claims  at  this  council.  Though  they 
appear  to  have  submitted  to  his  legates,  this  was  far  from  their  thoughts; 
nor  did  the  canons  involve  any  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Notwith- 
standing, it  was  by  such  advances  as  these,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  authority  over  the  Anglican  Church.  At  the 
councils  of  Finchenall  and  Acleam,  in  788  or  789,  at  Becanceld  and 
Cloveshoo,  in  800,  at  Cloveshoo  again,  in  803,  and  at  Calcuith,  in  816, 
there  are  traces  of  his  growing  influence  and  power,  and  of  the  increas- 
ing corruption  and  consequent  debasement  of  the  Anglican  Church  on 
record.  For,  be  it  remembered,  while  that  Church  maintained  her 
purity,  she  also  maintained  her  independence,  and  that  when  she  became 
corrupted,  then  she  became  debased. 

There  was  one  event  which  took  place  at  this  early  period  which 
greatly  accelerated  the  designs  of  the  Romish  pontiff.  This  was  the  in- 
vanon  of  the  Danes.  By  their  ruinous  ferocity,  the  decline  of  piety  and 
learning  among  the  priests  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  fiightMly  hast- 
ened. On  every  hand  the  monastic  establishments  were  destroyed  by  these 
ignorant  and  brutal  savages,  and  the  natural  effect  of  their  fury  was  a 
relapse  towards  barbarism.  Alfred,  that  "  Mirror  of  Princes,"  by  daunt- 
less and  tmsubdued  courage,  relieved  the  land  from  this  scourge  for  a 
brief  season,  and  did  all  that  could  be  accomplished  for  the  restoration  of 
letters  and  religion.  But  the  task  was  almost  hopeless.  At  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  not  a  single  priest  was  to  be  found  who  could  imderstand 
the  Latin  services  which  he  daily  muttered  before  the  people.  The  reli- 
gious establishments  throughout  the  land  were  wholly  broken  up,  and 
when  the  monastic  system  began  to  revive,  many  years  after  his  death, 
its  resuscitation  was  threatened  with  convulsions  that  attended  the  de- 
struction of  the  nation. 

The  commotions  which  rent  the  kingdom  to  pieces  at  this  season  were 
stirred  up  by  Papal  craft  and  Papal  ambition;  but  the  spirit  which  pre- 
sided over  them  was  Dunstan,  tiiat  master  mind,  who  turned 

The  instruments  of  good  to  ill, 
Moulding  the  credulous  people  to  his  will. 

Wordsworth. 

In  his  Life  of  Wickliffe,  Le  Bas  truly  observes,  that  Dunstan  is  a  man 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other  individual  that  can  be  mentioned,  to 
inflict  upon  mankind  the  curse  of  a  suspicion  that  priestcraft  and  religion 
are  one;  and  that  the  history  of  superstition  can  scarcely  present  another 
name  so  infamous  for  barefaced  abuse  of  vulgar  credulity,  and  for  a  pro- 
digal application  of  the  grossest  ma<;hinery  of  imposture.  His  progress 
frt)m  his  cell  at  Glastonbury,  indeed,  to  the  primacy  of  England,  is  one 
perpetual  series  of  atrocity  and  fraud;  and  as  this  progress  is  intimately 
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connected  with  that  of  the  Papal  usnipations,  it  is  neoeesaiy  to  trace  his 
course  for  its  proper  elucidation.  This  will  be  found  in  our  next  Num- 
ber, when  this  chapter  will  be  concluded. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

BY  MBS.   E.  SMITH. 


LIVELY. 

Assemble  all  that  is  rich  and  fair. 

Let  the  sun's  beams  aroimd  us  play. 
Let  beauty's  youthful  grace  be  there, 

"With  song  of  mirth  and  voice  so  gay  5 
Forget  not  flowers  of  various  hue, 

With  blooming  wreath  thy  locks  entwine. 
And  round  thy  neck  the  sapnliire  blue. 

Or  brilliants  from  Golconoa's  mine. 

How  radiant  is  yon  azure  sky, 

How  cool  and  fresh  this  leafy  shade. 
Love-lighted  eyes  are  glancing  nigh. 

And  the  gay  laueh  rmgs  through  the  glade. 
Hark !  music  mingles  charms  divme. 

And  the  bright  wine  is  circling  round, 
What  loveliness,  O  Earth,  is  thine. 

What  bhss  in  this  world  may  be  found! 

MELANCHOLY. 

But  see,  the  shades  of  eve  are  stealing 

O'er  the  rich  splendours  of  the  sky. 
No  more  its  lovely  hue  revealing. 

Dim  clouds  obscure  our  canopy. 
And  see  the  flowers  in  beauty's  hair 

Are  falling  from  their  wither'd  stem, 
And  when  the  stars  of  heaven  appear. 

How  dimly  shines  earth's  brightest  gem. 

The  leaves  will  drop  from  the  cooling  shade. 

As  each  year  steals  on  with  silent  pace ; 
And  beauty's  cheek  of  rose  will  fade, 

And  Hght  forms  lose  their  youthftd  grace. 
And  tears  obscure  love's  glancing  ray. 

Music  and  mirth  no  more  can  cheer ; 
Earth !  how  thy  pleasures  fade  away, 

How  poor  thy  richest  joys  appear ! 
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But  what  imports  earth's  ibding  bliss 

To  man— the  blest,  the  heir  of  heaven  ? 
Oh !  not  to  such  a  world  as  this 

Must  his  affections  all  be  given. 
No — in  the  realms  of  bliss  above 

Unclouded  splendours  ever  shine ; 
Resplendent  beauty,  lasting  love^' 

And  songs  of  seraphs  all  divine. 

How  dim  the  perishing  charms  of  earth. 

When  heaven's  perspective  bliss  appears ; 
Vamd  her  joys,  and  sad  her  mirth — 

TTure  bliss  for  aye — here  pain  for  years. 
Unfading  flowers  will  flourisn  there. 

And  gem-paved  courts  by  man  be  trod. 
Of  bliss  divine  the  favoured  heir. 

The  ransom'd,  pardon'd,  lov'd  of  God. 


THE  SUFFERING  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 

No.  H. 

In  our  opening  paper  on  this  subject  we  endeavoured  to  divide  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  between  the  glories  of  the  English,  and  the  sorrows 
of  the  Scottish  Church. 

Before  entering  on  the  detail  of  those  sorrows,  we  shall  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland,  and  of  that  series 
of  convulsions  which,  commencing  in  a  movement  against  the  errors  of 
Rome,  concluded  by  the  spoliation  of  the  Church  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  Gospel.  The  first  of  these  periods  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  the  soil  of  Scotland  is  uncongenial  to  the 
true  vine,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  that  its  fruit,  though  fre- 
quently rich,  has  seldom  proved  abimdant — ^that  its  stem,  when  most 
siu^ly  planted,  has  been  torn  up  by  the  roots.  The  present  succession  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  the  sixth  that  has  been  sent  there.  Such 
a  retrospect  seems  almost  ominous  since 

tKT&v  wpofuytVTifitvw  roftcMoKra  fuurrwo/itvoi  uptyofitv. 

We  wiU  not,  however,  despair.  She  that  now  goeth  on  her  way  weep- 
ing, and  beareth  forth  good  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  joy,  and 
bring  her  sheaves  with  her.  Well  may  we  say  to  her,  "  Put  liiou  thy 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good— -dweU  in  the  land^  and  verily  thou 
shall  he  fedy  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  the  Grod  of  Jacob  is  our 
refiige."     The  same  Almighty  power  which  has  preserved  our  Church 
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and  nation  from  dangers  far  greater  than  any  which  at  present  menace 
her,  will,  in  His  own  good  time,  reclaim  the  Scottish  people,  and  restore 
the  Scottish  Church. 

The  British  Church  owes  her  foundation  to  Aristobulus,  a  disciple  and 
fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul,  invested  by  that  apostle  with  the  episcopal 
office,  plenary  authority,  and  supreme  jurisdiction.  In  process  of  time, 
Chrifirdanity  extended  itself  from  the  shores  of  the  Severn,  where  it  flou- 
rished with  peculiar  vigour,  to  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  island. 
That  part  of  Great  Britain  which  owned  the  Roman  dominion,  namely, 
all  the  districts  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  was  divided  into  three 
archiepiscopal  provinces,  under  the  metropolitans  of  St.  David's,  London, 
and  York.  The  jurisdiction  of  York  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Clyde,  and,  consequently,  included  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  And  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  amongst  those  inaccessible 
mountains  of  the  north,  where  the  Church's  light  still  bums  so  brightly, 
Christianity  was  not  unknown.  The  soldiers  of  Christ  had  subjected 
those  who  resisted  the  legionaries  of  Ccesar. 

The  faith  of  those  Christians  who  then  dwelt  north  of  the  Tweed  was 
the  same  as  that  of  their  brethren  who  inhabited  the  south  of  the  island. 
It  was  the  ancient  primitive  pure  faith  which  had  been  taught  by  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord,  and  which  was  then  the  universal  £uth  of  the  uni- 
versal Church.  It  was  the  same  faith  which,  after  centuries  of  error  and 
crime,  our  holy  refonhers  restored  to  us—tlie  same  faith  which  is  at 
present  held,  in  all  its  ftdness  and  all  its  purity,  by  our  brethren  of  the 
North.  No  Paschasius  Radbertus  had  broached  the  irrational  dogma  of 
transubstantiation — ^no  Ulric  Zwingle  had  questioned  the  real  presence — ^no 
Hildebrand  had  blasphemously  assumed  the  title  of  "Head  of  &e  Church''— 
no  Andrew  Melville  had  thought  of  assailing  the  authority  of  the  threefold 
ministry — ^no  magnua  opinator  had  attempted  to  tear  away  the  veil  from 
the  hidden  counsels  of  God — nor  had  it  entered  into  the  mind  of  any 
professing  Christian  that  it  was  lawful  or  possible  to  associate  the  worship 
of  the  creature  with  that  of  the  Creator,  or  that  there  either  is  or  can  be 
any  other  satisfaction  for  sin  save  that  of  Christ  alone.  No  erring 
Church  had  yet  attempted  to  assume' the  attributes,  or  chain  up  the  word 
of  God;  nor  had  those  who  dwelt  within  the  Church's  pale  learnt  to  de- 
spise her  lawfrd  authority. 

The  number  of  British  Christians  which  existed  in  early  time,  to  the 
north  of  the  Himiber,  cannot  now  be  estimated;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Druidical  worship  retained  a  stronger  hold  on  the  north- 
ern than  on  the  southern  and  western^  Britons,  and  that  the  various  hilly 
districts  which  lay  nominally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  York,  remained 
long  attached  to  tibe  native  superstition.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  troubles  which  preceded  and  followed  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  extinguished  Christianity  throughout  a  great  part 
of  Britain,  including  those  regions  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Humber. 

The  Britons  of  Wales,  however,  still  remained  true  to  their  feith,  and 
endeavoured,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  temporal  afflictions,  to  minister  to 
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ihe  spixitoal  wants  of  others.  No  sooner  had  the  Picts  established  them- 
selves  in  Galloway  than  Ninian  proceeded  thither,  with  the  object  of  con- 
verting those  savage  and  licentious  barbarians.  He  erected  a  church  of 
white  stone,  at  a  place  known  in  earlier  times  as  the  capital  of  the  No- 
vantes,  and  which  has  since  then  been  called  Candida  Casa,  or  White- 
heme.  Here  he  erected  an  episcopal  see,  the  succession  of  which  re- 
mained unbroken  until  the  Pagan  Northumbrians  reduced  the  country  to 
subjection,  when  Christianity  was  once  more  well  nigh  extirpated  from 
the  Lowlands.  Of  the  extent  to  which  the  successors  of  Ninian  spread 
the  Grospel,  we  cannot  form  a  correct  estimate.  It  appears  probable,  how- 
ever, that  tihe  renmants  of  the  Pictish  Church  were  amalgamated  with 
the  Scottish,  which  derived  its  origin  from  the  celebrated  Columba. 

It  was  about  the  year  460  that  this  wonderiul  man  crossed  over  from 
Ireland  (which  had  lately  been  evangelized  from  Britain),  and  founded 
the  monastery  of  I-kolm-kill,  in  the  small  island  of  Hy,  Hiy,  Hyona,  or 
lona,  as  it  is  variously  called. 

The  object  of  this  institution  was  neither  to  foster  superstition  nor 
indulge  asceticism,  but  to  promote  and  propagate  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospd..  It  was  a  sort  of  stronghold  of  Christianity,  being  to  our  faith 
what  the  citadel  is  to  a  civil  conununily  which  is  placed  in  constant  dan- 
ger. It  was  both  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  missionaiy  college. 
It  acted  as  a  model  and  a  rallying  point  for  all  the  believers  in  Christ>— 
it  offered  a  hospitable  reftige  to  aU  who  might  require  it — ^it  was  the  Hght 
in  the  darkness  which  surrounded  it — a  fountain  of  grace  to  the  heathen 
converted  through  its  instrumentality.  The  institution  was  under  the 
direction  of  a  ftesbyter  Abbot,  who  was  assisted  by  twelve  brethren. 
The  abbot's  authority  was,  however,  supreme  over  all  the  inmates  of  the 
establishment,  scholars  and  teachers,  lay  officers  and  clergy;  but  the 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  discipline  of  I-kolm-kill  was  tibat  a  bishop 
resided  there,  who,  though  exercising  exclusively  all  the  functions  peculiar 
to  the  episcopal  office,  acknowledged  the  civil  or  economic  superiority  of 
the  abbot.  That  dignitary,  in  i^t,  seems  to  have  had  a  palatine  juris- 
diction over  the  island  of  lona.  The  authority  of  the  abbot,  however, 
was  not  confined  within  such  narrow  limits.  The  disciples  of  Coiumba 
spread  themselves  over  the  main  land,  establishing,  in  different  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  colleges  similar  to  that  of  Hy.  All  these  recognised  the 
supremacy  of  the  parent  institution,  and  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
the  abbot.  Bishops  were  also  connected  with  several  of  these  establish- 
ments ;  in  what  manner  we  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  inquire. 

The  exertions  of  the  Columbans,  however,  were  not  ccmfined  to  the 
nations  of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  Invited  by  a  prince  who,  in  the  day  c^ 
his  prosperity,  remembered  the  kindness  and  revered  the  faith  of  those 
who  had  received  him  as  an  exile  and  an  outlaw,  they  carried  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace  and  salvation  to  the  Pagan  Northumbrians,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  If  virtue  deserves  praise,  or  talents  merit  renown — ^if  brilliant 
success  should  be  commemorated — ^if  inestimable  benefits  conferred 
on  one  generation   demand  the  gratitude  of  those  which  succeed,  the 
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names  of  Aidaa,  Finan,  and  Colman,  successively  Bishops  of  Lindisfaimi 
possess  the  strongest  claims  on  the  loye  and  veneration  of  every  English 
Christian.  Woids,  however,  are  vain,  unless  accompanied  by  deeds.  If 
we  would  honour  such  holy  men  as  they  deserve  to  be  honoured — as  they 
themselves  would  choose  to  be  honoured,  we  must  erect  over  their  tombs 
that  monument  which  would  be  most  grateful  to  them,  by  dedicating  our 
prayers,  our  energies,  and  our  wealth,  to  the  service  of  that  suffering 
Church  which,  like  the  daughter  of  Israel  in  the  hills  of  Judah,  is  an 
alien  and  a  mourner  in  the  land  of  her  fathers. 

The  episcopate  of  Colman  forms  the  culminating  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Columban  Church,  which  soon,  alas,  found  the  Christian  Saxons 
more  formidable  adversaries  than  their  pagan  forefathers.  It  would  be 
incompatible  with  our  limits,  and  inconsistent  with  our  plan,  to  describe 
the  contest  which  took  place  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  those  of 
British  descent — the  steady  advance  of  the  one,  and  the  slow  retreat  of 
the  other;  nor  can  we  pause  to  trace  the  progress  of  mediieval  corrup- 
tion, or  measure  the  increase  of  Papal  power.  The  arms  of  the  Saxons 
and  the  arts  of  the  Italians  each  pe^ormed  their  part.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  was  extended  as  far  as  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  Low- 
lands once  more  acknowledged  the  metropolitan  authority  of  York. 
Beyond  these  limits,  however,  the  Scottish  Church,  though  submitting, 
after  a  resistance,  to  the  usurped  authority  of  Bome,  successfully  with- 
stood the  encroachments  of  the  English  metropolitans ;  and,  as  the  king- 
dom gained  unity  and  strength,  the  English  influence  declined,  till,  at 
length,  a  separate  archiepiscopal  dignity  was  conferred  on  the  see  of  Glas- 
gow, with  jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  of  Argyll,  Dumblain,  Dunkeldy 
and  Galloway.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1491,  and  was  the  joint  act  of 
the  King  and  the  Pope. 

The  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  is  of  earlier  date.  There  had  beeUi 
in  very  early  times,  a  bishop's  see  at  Abemethie,  which  is  styled  the 
metropolis  both  of  the  kingdom  and  Church  of  the  Picts.  Kenneth 
M* Alpine  removed  the  see  fi:^m  thence  to  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  conferred  on  its  bishop  the  title  <^  Maximua  Scotorum 
Episcopus^  the  nature  of  which  dignity  seems  anciently  to  have  resembled 
that  of  the  present  office  of  Primtts,  which  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  Primate.  St.  Andrew's  was  formerly  created  an  archbishopric  in 
1463. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  ancient  Scottish  Church 
was  free  from  the  errors  both  of  Rome  and  Geneva.  She  was,  as  her 
present  representative  is,  a  pure  branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church.  She  was  independent  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  in 
no  way  under  obligations  to  that  Church ;  and  though  she  at  length 
surrendered  her  freedom,  the  resistance  proved  that  she  had  previously 
been  free.  Her  constitution  was  episcopal,  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  universal  Church,  and  the  institution  of  the  apostles.  She  was, 
moreover,  in  frdl  commuiuon  with  her  sister  Churches,  though,  ia  later 
times,  independent  of  them;  and  she  showed  the  excellence  of  her  faith 
by  the  excellence  of  her  works. 
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Some  errors,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  crept  in,  even  before  her 
contact  with  Rome ;  but  they  were  like  the  spots  of  the  sim  lost  in  a  blaze 
of  heavenly  glory.  It  was  left  for  the  Italian  Syren  to  corrupt,  by  pre- 
cept and  practice,  her  northern  captive. 

{To  he  continued,) 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


THE  MISSIONARY  BISHOP. 

"  On  the  29lih  of  July  I  sailed  from  Auckland,"  the  Bishop  writes,  "  in 
the  government  brig  Victoria,  for  Nelson,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  settlements  in  New  Zealand,  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
Blind,  or  Tasman's  Bay,  in  the  northern  shore  of  the  middle  island.  I 
arrived  there  on  Sunday,  August  21st,  and  immediately  went  on  shore, 
and  preached  at  the  afternoon  service  in  the  Emigration  Barracks. 

"  The  next  day  I  pitched  the  church  tent,  a  complete  cathedral,  with 
pulpit,  reading-desk,  communion-table,  rails,  kneeling-boards,  &c.  It  was 
fitted  up  with  boards  resting  on  trunks  of  small  trees,  let  into  the  ground, 
which  ^e  natives  cut  for  me.  I  thus  provided  seats  for  200,  which  were 
weU  filled  on  the  following  Sunday. 

"  On  Sunday,  Sept.  4,  I  collected,  at  the  offertory,  83Z.  for  Church 
purposes,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  seventeen  commimi- 
cants.  After  service  a  native  came  to  me,  and,  after  much  hesitation, 
explained  that  he  had  seen  the  Pakehas  (English)  giving  their  money, 
and  wished  to  give  something  also;  upon  which  he  produced  Is.  6d.,  as 
his  contribution  to  the  Church. 

"  On  the  10th  of  October  I  left  Wellington  on  foot,  accompanied  by 
several  natives,  who  carried  our  tents,  beds,  food,  clothes,  and  books, 
and  set  out  on  a  land  journey  to  New  Plymouth,  one  of  the  principal 
settlements  of  the  Company,  which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Cape  £g- 
mont,  the  western  extremity  of  New  Zlealand,  and  near  the  Sugar  Loaf 
Islands.  Aft«r  a  few  days'  journey,  I  was  detained  by  a  slight  inflam- 
mation in  my  heel,  and  was  obliged  to  rest  while  some  of.  the  natives 
went  forwani  to  procure  me  a  horse.  I  was  encamped  near  the  river 
Wanganui,  on  some  low  sand  hills,  with  three  of  the  natives  as  my  com- 
panions. My  little  tent  was  pitched  in  the  hollow  of  the  sand  hills,  and 
my  native  attendants  made*  tibemselves  comfortable  roimd  a  large  fire, 
under  a  little  hut,  which  they  soon  constructed  of  drift  wood  and  coarse 
grass.  You  would  be  surprised  with  the  comparative  comfort  which  I 
enjoy  in  my  encampments.  My  tent  is  strewed  with  dry  fern,  or  grass ; 
my  air  bed  is  laid  upon  it;  my  books,  clothes,  and  other  goods  lie  be- 
side it  ;  and,  though  the  whole  dimensions  of  my  dwelling  do  not  ex- 
ceed eight  feet  by  five,  I  have  more  room  than  I  require,  and  am  as 
comfortable  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  when  he  is  absent  from 
those  he  loves  most.     I  thus  spent  October  17th,  the  anniversary  of  my 
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consecration,  in  my  tent  on  the  sand  hills;  and  while  in  that  situation 
I  was  led  naturally  to  contrast  my  present  position  with  the  very  differ- 
ent scenes  in  England,  last  year.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  comparison 
brought  with  it  no  feelings  of  discontent;  on  the  contrary,  I  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  after  the  usual  services  and  readings  with  my  na- 
tives, in  thinking  with  gratitude  on  the  many  mercies  and  blessings 
which  have  been  granted  to  me  in  the  past  year.  Indeed,  in  looking 
back  upon  the  events  of  the  year;  upon  m^  happy  parting  from  all  my 
friends-— my  visit  to  the  Bishop  pf  Australia — my  voyages  (eight  in 
number) — my  favourable  reception  in  every  town  in  my  diocese — my 
growing  friendship  with  natives,  who  hear  of  me  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  receive  me  with  characteristic  cordiality — all  form  an  inex- 
haustible subject  for  thoughts  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  which  sometimes 
fill  the  heart  almost  to  overflowing."  "  Here,"  he  afterwards  adds, 
^<  my  favourite  text  came  into  my  mind,  <  The  lot  is  fallen  unto  me  in  a 
fair  ground;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.' " 

THE  bishop's  present   BESmENCE. 

"  Next  door  to  our  own  house,  which  is  the  college,  is  the  collegiate 
school,  which  has  not  yet  been  opened,  but  will  probably  be  set  on  foot 
afler  Easter.  The  premises  have  hitherto  been  used  as  the  missionary 
school,  and  are  complete  for  the  purpose.  The  cathedral  library  is  esta- 
blished at  Kerikeri,  ten  miles  from  this  place,  in  a  fine  stone  building, 
partly  used  as  a  store.  I  have  just  completed  the  arrangements  of  the 
Hbrary,  so  that  the  goodly  presents  of  my  numerous  friends  are  all  ac- 
cessible, and  a  beaul^ful  sight  they  are.  It  is  enough  to  cheer  the  heart 
to  see  such  a  body  of  sound  divinity  collected  in  this  most  distant  of  the 
dioceses  of  the  Church  of  England.  Add  to  this  the  private  feeling  of 
knowing  that  every  one  of  the  books  is  the  gift  of  some  friend,  whose 
prayers  are  with  us. 

"  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  waimate  is,  that  we  have  a  spa- 
cious church  close  to  the  house.  It  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  painted 
white,  and  gives  a  very  English  look  to  the  village.  In  the  interior  we 
have  a  stone  font,  an  altar,  cloth,  and  cushions,  a  pulpit,  and  beautiful 
large  books,  aU  the  gifts  of  different  friends  in  England. 

"  Here  I  held  my  first  confirmation,  at  which  325  natives  were  con- 
firmed. A  more  orderly,  and,  I  hope,  impressive  ceremony,  could  not 
have  been  conducted  in  any  church  in  England ;  the  natives  coming  up 
in  parties  to  the  communion  table,  and  audibly  repeating  the  answer, 
*  E  wakaoctia  ana  e  ahaw  (I  do  confess).'  It  was  a  most  striking  sight 
to  see  a  church  fiUed  with  native  Christians,  ready,  at  my  first  invitation, 
to  obey  the  ordinances  of  their  religion.  On  the  following  Sunday  300 
native  communicants  assembled  at  the  Lord's  table,  though  the  rain  was 
unceasing.  Some  of  them  came  two  days'  journey  for  this  purpose. 
My  Windsor  communion  plate  was  used  for  the  second  time  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  natives  were  much  pleased  when  they  were  told  that  it 
was  a  present  fix)m  my  congregation  in  England,  and  seemed  to  enter 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  gift." 
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MEW  CHURCH  AT  AUCKLAND. 


The  opening  of  the  first  permanent  btiilding  as  a  Christian  temple,  in 
New  Zedand,  took  {dace  m  May  last.  The  church  situated  at  Auck- 
land was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  with  the  usual  ceremonial.  It  is  a 
large  and  well-built  edifice,  named  St.  Paul's.  Its  cost  is  about  8000/. 
Towards  this  sum  about  700Z.  has  been  raised  by  private  subscriptions. 
The  committee  had  exp^ided  and  paid  1813Z.,  and  had  a  small  balance 
in  hand.  The  Bishop  was  about  to  lend  the  trust  500Z.,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  remainder  would  be  subscribed,  as  a  most  cheering  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  the  Church  was  manifested  by  all  classes.  And  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Auckland  was  about  to  be  followed  by  the  town  of  Epsom. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON  RELIGIOUS  AGITATION. 
To  the  Editor  qf  the  British  ChurchfMn. 

Sir, — I  avail  myself  of  your  kind  permission  to  continue  the  subject  of  my 
previous  letter,  ana  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  evil  I  have  complamed  of^  as 
It  affects  Churchmen. 

Not  being  of  those  who  consider  a  Church  which  retains  forms  and  cere- 
monies in  any  danger  from  that  circumstance,  I  look  to  other  causes  for  all  my 
apprehensions  resroectinff  the  security  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  for 
several  years  caremlly  observed  the  effect  of  our  ministry  upon  different  classes 
of  the  people,  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  smallest  importance 
to  them  whether  a  sermon  is  preached  in  black  or  white,  provided  its  doctrine 
be  profitable  to  their  souls.  The  spirituality  of  the  Church  will  alone  secure 
their  zeal  and  attachment. 

Then,  as  regards  that  constant  source  of  alarm,  the  avowed  hostility  of  some 
Dissenters.  What  do  our  lay  brethren  think  of  us  when  we  make  this  the  occa- 
sion of  a  fulsome  panegyric  of  our  own  cnrder  and  services?  Sir,  I  beheve  that 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  has  prevailed  over  the  feeling  of  alarm  first  excited 
on  this  ground.  If  persevered  in,  ridicule  will  be  succeeded  by  disgust. 
Let  but  the  rancour  and  jealousy,  the  alarm  and  confusion  of  the  last  few 
years  continue,  and,  I  fear,  we  may  see  ourselves  stripped — ^neither  of  tithes 
nor  titles — ^but  of  the  love  of  our  people.  But  what  have  Churchmen  to 
fear,  even  if  the  connexion  of  this  body  with  the  State  were  aboHshed  to-mor- 
row? Their  Episcopal  Church  would  stand  in  the  affections  of  her  present 
members — ^her  clergy  would  be  as  numerous — ^her  services  ministered  through 
the  land — and  it  would  remain  with  herself  to  rise  or  fall  in  the  estima- 
tion of  strangers  and  the  world  at  laree,  by  her  exertions  to  evangelize 
and  purify  the  unattached  masses  of  the  irreligious  and  thoughtless.  I 
would  say  to  the  excited  and  exciting  members  of  this  venerable  and  hitherto 
sober  community,  "  Do  not  render  a  good  cause  bad,  or  give  reason  to  any 
to  doubt  the  stren^h  and  advantages  of  your  Church ;  but,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  rollow  after  holiness,  and  Hve  peaceably  with  all  men.  Draw 
out  the  spiritual  strength  of  your  people  and  clergy,  and  exhibit  to  the  world 
the  happy  pictiwe  of  *  a  city  that  is  in  unity  with  itself.' " 
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It  is  with  regret  that  I  witness  the  increasing  friendliness  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers of  our  Church  and  the  conciliatory  and  fratemizine  spirit  of  not  a  few  of 
our  clergy,  even  of  our  hierarchy,  towards  nonconforming  fellow-Protestants, 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  agitations  on  both  sides.  I  have  expressed  my  appre- 
hension that  the  Dissenters  will  lose  friends  by  affording  suspicion  of  the 
purity  and  consistency  of  their  conduct.  I  now  venture  to  predict  that  the 
Church  of  England  will,  by  magnifying  such  suspicions,  or  making  them  an 
excuse  for  dealmg  blows  against  Dissent,  sacrifice  the  unity  of  her  own  body^ 
and  that  her  clergy  and  laity,  who  have  adopted  a  course  of  agitation,  will  find 
that,  instead  of  "  lengthening  her  cords,  and  strengthening  her  stakes,*'  they 
have  been  main  instruments  to  contract  her  limits,  and  weaken  her  due  and 
proper  influence. 

A  separation  must  come  between  an  a^tating  clergy  and  a  quiet  flock,  if  it 
be  found  that  joining  in  a  needless  excitement  is  to  be  henceforward  the 
true  sign  and  badge  of  Churchmanship  and  orthodoxy — ^if  the  slow-growin? 
amity  existing  between  the  worshippers  in  church  and  chapel  is  to  be  viewed 
with  jealousy  and  alarm — and  if  tne  effect  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the 
heart,  in  engendering  liberality  of  sentiment  is  to  be  counteracted  by  the  ser- 
mon professed  to  be  founded  on  its  pages,  or  the  speech  which  is  so  copiously, 
but  not  always  appropriately,  gamisned  for  the  same  catholic  source  or  a  pure 
and  peace-loving  faitn.  Once  more,  I  would  say  to  Churchmen,  "  Do  not 
render  a  good  cause  bad." 

*<  You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are| 
With  studying  less  to  be  so.'* 

As  with  Dissenters,  so  ¥dth  the  Church  Established.  The  effect  of  their 
agitations  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  will  be  to  depreciate  religion  itself  in 
their  minds.  Having  little  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  community  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ood,  observing  their  feuds,  they  will  denounce  all  as  hypocrites,  decry 
the  reUgion  they  profess  as  nothing  worth,  and  turn  to  other  guidance  and 
means  of  consolation.  No  mean  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  provincial 
towns,  including  the  great  body  of  mechanics,  will  be  thus  left  unimproved  by 
the  hallowed  services  of  reli^on.  Intelligent,  witty,  studious,  quick-sighted — 
this  important  class  of  society  looks  narrowly  on  all  that  is  passing  between 
"  Church  and  Dissent ;"  and  while  it  is  kept  from  the  exercise  of  Christian 
duties,  and  enjo3rment  of  Christian  principles,  through  the  disgust  created  in 
their  minds,  they  lapse  into  deism  at  a  time  when  the  excellencies  of  religion 
might  have  become  precious  and  convincing  to  their  souls.  Who  would  have 
the  blood  of  these  upon  their  consciences?  Let  all  Christians  unite  to  in- 
struct and  evan^lize  them. 

For  the  mimsters  of  whatever  denomination  I  have  another  word.  *'  Do 
what  you  can  to  check  these  evils.  You  have  much  in  your  power,  even  while 
seeking  to  promote  your  separate  interests.  Without  tne  due  and  severe  ex- 
ercise of  moderation  and  charity  towards  one  another,  you  lose,  at  length, 
the  confidence  of  your  congregations— even  of  those  among  them  who  are 
hotly  enga^ged  in  the  angry  conflicts  to  which  you  may,  perchance,  have  excited 
them.  Rejecting  upon,  and  discovering  the  bitterness  of,  their  tempers,  and 
growing  weary  of  intolerance,  they  will  regard  with  disgust  those  teacners  who  * 
might  have  set  a  better  way  before  them,  and  by  a  word  in  season  have  led 
them  into  the  path  of  peace. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  faithfully, 

Clericus. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman, 

Sir, — ^We  hear  a  ^eat  deal  now-a-days  about  innovations — and  that 
from  those  whose  principles  should  lead  them,  one  would  think,  rather 
to  sympathize  with  innovators.  Surely,  Sir,  in  the  «ense  in  which  the 
word  is  often  used,  the  Reformers  themselves  were  innovators.  They 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  primitive  faith  and  practice,  and  so  does 
their  worthy  successor,  the  learned,  excellent,  and  orthodox  Bishop  of 
London.  It  seems  strange  to  accuse  men  of  innovation  who  merely  wish 
to  return  to  the  practice  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  obey  the  injunctions, 
and  fulfil  the  desires  of  our  own  excellent  Reformers.  Is  a  man  to  be  called 
an  innovator  simply  because  he  obeys  the  Prayer-book,  whilst  others  disobey 
it,  and  endeavours  to  do  it  whilst  others  neglect  it  ?  If  it  be  innovation  to 
restore  the  offertory,  beautify  the  churches,  read  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
mihtant,  and  use  the  daily  service — simply  because  people  have  neglected  such 
things — ^we  may,  with  great  justice,  accuse  a  schoolboy  of  innovation  because 
he  conquers  a  prevalent  bad  habit,  and  learns  his  lesson ;  nay,  if  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  lying  in  bed  late,  we  must  not  make  an  effort  to  get  up  early, 
lest  we  be  called  "  Puseyites,"  Really,  Sir,  this  is  too  absurd.  Why  we  shsdl 
soon  hear  that  having  two  services  on  a  Sunday  is  an  innovation,  and  an  inno- 
vation, in  many  cases,  it  most  assuredly  is.  Of  course  these  anti-innovators  are 
prepared  to  write  in  defence  of  non-residence  and  maintain,  against  all  reason, 
the  spiritual  benefits  resulting  from  pluralities. 

I  should  advise  them  to  go  a  Uttle  further  back.  The  Reformers,  as  I  have 
observed,  were  most  terrible  innovators — ^let  us  return  to  Rome,  then. 
Christianity  is  an  innovation — let  us  take  to  the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones. 
Holiness  is  an  innovation — let  us  return  to  our  sins.  Knives  and  forks  are 
innovations — let  us  eat  with  our  fingers.  Small  clothes  are  an  innovation — 
our  virtuous  ancestors  walked  about  au  naturel.  It  is  Puseyitish  to  wear  inex- 
pressibles— let  us  dismiss  them  without  ftirther  dispute. 

I  fear  that  some  of  your  readers  ma^  think  that  I  have  treated  a  serious 
subject  rather  too  lightly ;  but  where  is  the  alternative  ?  One  cannot  argue 
seriously  with  an  absurdity.,  and  a  Uttle  plain-speaking  and  common  sense  may 
often  be  more  effective  than  a  treatise  of  Aristotle,  or  a  dialogue  of  Plato. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  zealous  friend, 
Anglo-Catholicus  Anglicanus. 


THE    TEMPTER. 

BY  THE   REV.    JAMES   BANDINEL. 

Bow  to  fortune — ^bend  to  fate — 

Wherefore  struggle  with  the  foe  ? 
Full  their  power,  as  firm  their  hate ; 

Thus  to  strive  augments  thy  woe. 
Canst  thou  break  the  viewless  chain  ? 

Canst  thou  change  the  dark  decree  ? 
Strength  is  useless — courage  vain — 

Battle  not  with  destiny. 

Keep  thy  counsels  and  thy  fears 
For  the  coward's  craven  ears ; 
Hence  avaunt,  nor  idly  prate 
Of  inexorable  Fate. 
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Talk  not  of  such  dreams  to  me ; 
I  am,  aye,  and  I  will  be  free. 
Though  no  more  I  see  the  flowers 
Bloomins  in  the  summer  bowers ; 
Wreath'd  with  her  mossy  diadem. 
The  rose  still  glows  upon  her  stem ; 
Though  the  stars  no  lon^r  shine. 
Still  Uie  brightest  light  is  mine ; 
Though  in  heaven's  nigh  vault  alone. 
Still  the  sun  is  on  its  uirone ! 
Onward,  onward  to  the  strife ! 

Mine  to  strive  and  to  endure, 
Twin  the  sisters  Hope  and  Life. 

Cease,  fond  madman — look  around ! 

Where  is  hope  ?  and  where  is  aid  ? 
Freedom  is  an  empty  sound. 

Courage  but  a  broken  blade. 
Look,  and  mark  yon  phantom  form 
Riding  on  the  biu*8ting  storm ! 
Lo !  her  hand  is  raised  to  smite ; 
Woe  to  them  who  brave  its  might — 
Strife  is  vain — ^yet  ma3r'st  thou  flee — 
Yield  thee,  yield  to  destiny ! 

Fiend,  avaunt !  no  seraph  thou 

From  the  realms  where  angels  dwell ; 
Stamp'd  I  see  upon  thy  brow. 

The  mark  of  uain — ^the  brand  of  hell. 
He  who  gave  the  will  and  power 

Thus  to  strive— on  Him  I  call ; 
At  thy  own  appointed  hour 

Free  me — ^nie  me  from  their  thrall. 


REVIEWS. 


History  of  Rome,    By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.     In  three  volumes.    London : 

B.  Fellowes ;  J.  G.  F.  and  J.  Rivington. 
The  two  first  volumes  of  this  work  have  long  had  the  mark  of  public  appro- 
bation stamped  upon  them.  As  a  faithful  history  of  the  earlier  times  of  Home 
they  are  valuable,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  was  anxiously  desired  by  all 
those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  learning  and  genius.  In  the  mj^  of  his 
task,  however,  the  author  was  suddenly  removed  from  time  into  eternity, 
thereby  leaving  his  history  a  mere  fragment.  The  third  volume,  which  has 
recently  appei^ed,  only  reaches  down  to  that  point  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
when  Scipio  resolved  to  carry  war  into  Africa,  m  order  to  draw  Hannibal  out 
of  Italy.  Two  more  chapters  would,  at  least,  have  been  requisite  to  bring  the 
history  down  to  the  end  of  a  second  Punic  war,  which  would  still  have  left  the 
history  lamentably  incomplete.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  pubUshers  in  thus 
leaving  it  a  fragment  may  justly  be  called  in  question.  The  mind  of  Dr. 
Arnold  was  acute,  and  singularly  fitted  for  his  great  task  j  though,  in  many 
instances,  his  views  are  not  profoundly  correct.     But  are  there  no  other  living 
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yniters  able  to  take  up  the  narrative,  and  finish  it  with  benefit  to  the  world? 
That  portion  requiring  the  most  critical  acumen  is  already  imt^n ;  for  in  the 
early  annals  of  Rome,  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  tnith  and  fiction. 
Hence  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work  would  not  require  either  the  labour 
or  the  talent  as  that  already  completed.  It  is  true,  that  the  composition  dis- 
played m  these  volumes  is  peculiar,  terse,  and  emphatic — ^yet,  withal,  simple ; 
and,  perhaps,  no  writer  could  imitate  it  with  exactness ;  but  even  should  the 
style  be  different,  it  would  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two  to  have  the  work  com- 
pleted. As  it  is,  like  that  of  Niebubris,  it  must  be  considered  a  mere  fragment. 
Two  great  minds  they  were ;  another  may  yet]  appear  to  complete  what  they 
have  left  unfinished. 

The  Editor  of  the  posthumous  volume  is  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.A.  In  his 
preface,  Mr.  Hare  complains  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in  verifying  the  Doctor's 
statements ;  he  having  left  his  references  to  be  added  after  he  had  completed  the 
text.  And,  after  all,  he  observes,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  detect  what  the 
author  was  referring  to  in  page  57,  where  he  states  that  a  freed  man  "  might 
go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  to  Sicily;"  or  in  page  392,  where  mention  is 
made  of  a  story  which  "  ascribed  the  foimdation  of  Grades  to  Archelaus,  the 
son  of  Phoenix."  Now,  with  reference  to  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  any 
one  intimately  acquainted  with  ancient  history,  knows  well  that  it  was  the 
poUcy  of  the  Romans  to  remove  freedmen  from  the  seat  of  government,  and 
that  one  of  the  means  which  they  adopted  to  effect  this  was,  to  empower  the 
censors  to  sell  the  produce  of  the  tribute  to  them,  in  the  capacity  of  farmers' 
generals.  This  was  done,  not  only  in  Italy  itself,  but  in  foreign  provinces ; 
and,  doubtless,  in  Sicily,  amon^  the  rest.  The  pecuharity  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  province  of  Sicily  would  prove  this.  Niebuhr  observes  i — 
"  Sicily  was  quite  a  separate  country,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  were  com- 
pletely foreign  to  the  Romans,  ana  despised  b^  them  in  war,  as  indeed  their 
tactic  and  arms  also  made  them  useless  as  auxiliaries.  The  repubUc  resolved 
to  adopt  quite  another  system  for  the  Sicilians,  and  in  the  alternative  which 
existed,  according  to  Roman  principles,  between  military  service  and  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  to  constitute  their  island  into  a  province.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  which  was  first  given  to  Sicily,  is  explained  by  a  forced  and  strikingly 
suspicious  etymology.  The  word  uncia  alone  resembles  it  in  form,  where  the 
c  likewise  does  not  belong  to  the  root.  It  seems  a  simple  plan  to  me  to  re- 
cognise in  it  only  another  form  of  the  word  proventus  j  it  is  used  by  Cicero  in 
the  sense  of  vpSaodos,  and  parallel  to  vectigal  j  consequently,  taxable  pro- 
property  of  the  State ;  for  this  is  just  the  character  of  a  Roman  province,  that 
as  a  rule,^  it  is  not  even  authorised  to  have  arms,  but  renders  service  to  the 
sovereign  state  Iw  finances  exclusively.  As  to  the  story  which  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  Gades  to  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Phoenix,  it  is  related  by  the 
ancient  author  of  the  "  Etymologieon,"  from  whence  it  was  doubtless  derived 
by  Dr.  Arnold ;  but  the  verification  of  it  is  not  of  much  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  sheer  fable.  Mr.  Hare  may  see,  therefore,  what  he  expresses  his  con- 
viction of,  that  his  author  did  not  write  without  some  ground  for  his  assertions. 
Another  statement  which  he  could  not  verify,  in  page  166,  that  "  the  older 
GauHsh  chiefs  were  often  averse  to  war,  when  the  younger  were  in  favour  of 
it,"  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  founded  on  any  direct  authority,  but  only 
on  isolated  cases  recorded  in  history.  But  the  general  character  of  the  Gaufs 
was  essentially  warhke.  One  of  their  chief  employments  was  war,  and  when 
they  were  not  engaged  with  a  foreign  enemy,  the  different  tribes  composing  the 
nation  often  turned  their  swords  against  each  other.  It  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  easily  imagined  that  the  "  older  chiefs,"  whose  strength  was  on  the  decline^ 
and  wheskthey  could  no  longer  achieve  those  feats  of  arms  for  which  they  were 
renowned  in  youth,  would,  in  their  councils  of  war,  give  their  votes  for  peace. 
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Eight  Sermons  ;  being  reflectiye  Diaoourtes  on  lome  important  texts.    By  the 

Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.  London:  BEdder.  1844. 
We  need  hardly  acquaint  our  readers,  that  whatsoever  proceeds  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Montgomery  is  deserving  of  notice.  This  publication  will,  we  appre- 
hend, tend  at  once  to  improve  and  increase  his  celebrity.  The  discourses, 
though  too  long  for  the  pulpit,  afford  many  new  and  striking  iUustrations  of 
divine  truth,  and  cannot  be  perused  without  profit  as  weU  as  pleasure. 

Faust,  a  Tragedy.    Part  the  Second.    Rendered  from  the  German  of  Goethe. 
By  Arthur  Gumey.    London :  Senior  and  Co.  1842. 

Wb  are  much  pleased  to  see  so  able  and  poetical  a  version  of  this  singular 
work.  We  can  say,  with  truth,  that  the  translation  is  well  worthy  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  as  to  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  citing  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Gume3r's  pre&ce.  "  Faust  does  not  contain  aU  the  truth,  but  it  contains  a 
portion  of  the  truth ;  let  us  not  slight  that  because  much  remains  untold.  At 
all  events,  the  lesson  to  be  read  from  the  work  before  us  is  clear,  and  those 
who  will  not  see  that  lesson  must  indeed  themselves  resolve  to  be  blind.  It 
teaches  us  that  happiness  can  never  be  gained  by  mere  selfish  joy — ^that  the 
absorption  of  self  in  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures,  striving  to  work  them  all 
possible  good,  is  the  real  means  of  attaining  true  happiness ;  and  this  is  a 
great  and  most  important  truth.  It  is  true  that  this  resignation  of  self  is  to  be 
sought  for  and  attained  only  by  the  medium  of  trust  in  the  Redeemer.  It  is 
true,  that  Goethe,  the  rationalist,  could  not  fathom  this  mystery.  But  if  we 
read  his  work  in  a  proper  spirit,  we  still  cannot  fail  to  clean  much  good  from 
it.  It  is  much  to  know  that  joy  in  the  happiness  of  others  leads  to  our  own 
happiness — ^that  self-resignation,  though  only  partial^  is  one  means  of  attaining 
self-perfection,  and  this  lesson  Faust  teaches. 

The  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  Timothy  Puller,  D.D.  A 
new  edition,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  M.A.,  F.SA.,  Minister  of  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  Lambeth,  and  late  Bellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford. 
London:  Hamilton.     1844. 

Dr.  Puller's  treatise  on  the  moderation  of  the  English  Church  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  treatises  which  our  ecclesiastical  fathers  have  left  us.  And 
in  this  edition  it  is  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  admirable  preface  of  Mr. 
Eden,  itself  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  The  references  are  care- 
fully verified  and  corrected,  and  the  passages  cited  are  printed  at  length.  Mr. 
Eden  has  been  long  known  for  his  learning  and  orthodoxy ;  and  in  the  present 
work  he  has  raised  a  lasting  monument  of  both.  But  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant in  his,  as  well  as  our  estimation,  he  has  given  the  Church  a  usefrd  and 
practical  book. 

The  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Scottish  Church 
Edinburgh :  Grant.    1843. 

This  is  a  most  beautifrd  edition  of  a  most  beautifril  office.  The  text  is  neatly 
executed,  and  the  rubrics  are  in  red.  We  think  it  expedient,  however,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  large  capital  type  in  which  some  phrases  are  printed  is  wholly 
unauthorized. 

The  Liturgy  a  Bond  of  Brotherhood  j  a  Sermon,  &c.  By  the  Right  Reverend 
M.  Russell,  D.C.L.,Oxon.,  Bishop  of  Glasgow.     London:  Bums.     1843. 

We  need  scarcely  make  any  comment  on  this  elegant  and  truly  Christian  dis- 
course ;  the  subject  and  the  writer  speak  for  themselves.    The  name  of  Bishop 
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Russell  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  writings,  or  who  know  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  that  Church 
which  he  adorns  and  serves  by  his  piety,  learning,  wisdom,  and  zeal. 

Schismatic  or  no  Schismatic,  &c.  By  a  Clergyman.  Edinburgh :  Grant. 
London  :  Bums.     Aberdeen  ;  Brown,  1843. 

This  is  an  ably-written  pamphlet.  Its  object  is  to  convict  Mr.  Drummond  of 
schism,  and  answer  his  accusations  against  the  Scottish  Communion  Office. 
Its  entire  freedom  from  party  views  or  extreme  opinions  renders  it  pecuharly 
valuable  in  the  present  juncture.  It  is  the  production,  we  understand,  of  a 
young  man  of  great  promise. 

The  following  passage,  occurring  near  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  is  full  of 
wisdom : — 

"  With  Mr.  Drummond  and  his  congregation  I  have  done,  and  now  turn,  for  an  in- 
stant, to  the  Church  they  have  renounced.  That  she  is  at  this  moment  filling  her 
proper  place  in  the  nation  in  which  she  has  been  planted ;  that  she  is  so  rich  as  she 
ought  to  be  in  the  fruits  of  holiness,  so  firm  in  the  publication  of  truth,  and  so  fear- 
less of  the  frown  of  man,  her  best  and  most  dutiful  children  will  not  pretend.  They 
know  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  listening  to  eulogy,  but  for  betaking  themselves  to 
prayer  and  for  girding  themselves  to  action.  The  Church  of  the  North  is  not  the 
beautiful  ideal  which  those  at  a  distance  may  fancy  her  to  be.  In  some  directions 
she  is  crippled  by  men  who  ignorantly  joined,  and  would  presumptuously  coerce  her. 
In  others,  she  is  scandalized  by  the  utter  deadness  and  secularity  of  persons  who 
look  on  her  worship  as  a  sort  of  Sunday  luxury,  and  think  they  may  reserve  her  as  a 
fashionable  sect  for  their  own  caste,  while  they  recommend  her  Establishment  for  the 
masses.  Some,  again,  repel,  by  their  arrogance  and  acrimony,  those  to  gain  whom 
would  be  as  *  life  from  the  dead  *  to  us  ;  forgetting  that  our  brethren  are  to  be  won 
by  meekness  and  gentleness,  and  that  they  will  never  receive  the  truths  we  bring 
them  till  we  recognise  in  them  the  truths  they  hold.  Others,  it  is  to  be  feared,  deeply 
injure  the  Church  by  creating  an  alliance  in  the  popular  apprehension  between  her 
great  and  characteristic  principles  and  her  fanciful  minutiae  of  ritual.  It  is  not  her 
commission  to  enlighten  the  country  on  the  staining  of  an  oriel  or  the  bordering  of  an 
altar  cloth,  the  dimensions  of  a  chancel  or  the  constitution  of  a  choir.  It  is  here  to 
innoculate  the  mind  of  Scotland  with  truths  to  which  it  is  not  a  stranger  ;  to  teach 
anew  a  forgotten  article  of  the  Creed;  to  rescue  it  from  faction  and  to  reclaim  it  to 
unity.  It  is  here  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  universal  redemption  for  every  man — Christ 
dying  on  the  cross,  and  the  Spirit  in  holy  baptism  claiming  for  him  every  age  of  man. 
It  is  hers  to  revive  views  of  sacramental  grace  which  the  land  is  fast  losing.  It  is 
hers  to  lift  its  people  from  their  isolation  and  individuality,  and  restore  to  them,  in 
its  distinctness,  the  blessed  impression  that  they  are  one  in  Christ,  and  in  *  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body.*  " 

Church  Decoration,  not  Popery  but  Piety  :  a  Sermon,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Cobbold  Aldrich,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Lawrence.  Ipswich:  Pawsey. 
London  :  Longmans.     1843. 

A  MANLY  exposition  of  the  truth  couched  in  eloquent  language,  and  charac- 
terised by  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  Mr.  Aldrich's  case  is  good,  and  he  pleads 
it  well. 

The  History  of  a  Ship,  from  her  Cradle  to  her  Grave,     By  Grandpa  Ben. 

Darton  and  Clark,  Holborn  Hill. 
This  Work  not  only  contains  the  history  of  a  ship,  but  many  lively  incidents 
transacted  in  various  ships.  Grandpa  Ben  is  an  amusing  old  fellow,  and  evi- 
dently such  a  '*  grandpa  "  as  most  young  children  would  like  to  have.  He  is 
not  one  of  that  class,  who,  after  the  toils  of  vigorous  manhood  are  over,  sits  in 
his  great  arm-chair  smoking  his  pipe,  and  dreaming  the  dregs  of  his  life  away 
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by  sluggishly  pondering  over  the  past.  He  tells  all  he  knows  of  his  seafaring 
days ;  and  we  would  recommend  all  our  young  readers  to  send  for  his  volume, 
that  they  may  know  as  much  as  himself.  'Diey  would  not  only  be  amused 
with  his  tales,  but  instructed  in  naval  matters.  Numerous  cuts  and  diagrams 
are  also  interspersed  throughout  the  work,  which  renders  it  more  valuable. 
The  work  is  calculated  to  dispel  the  general  ignorance  which  exists  among  our 
youth  on  naval  concerns. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIETY   FOR  PROMOTING    CHRISTIAN   KNOWLKDOK. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Socicty  was  held  on  the  2nd  of  January,  when  liberal 
grants^of  books  and  tracts  were  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes ;  to  Sir  Pere- 
grine Maitland,  who  is  about  to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  Go- 
vernor of  that  colony,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnstone,  commander  of  the 
27th  regiment  of  foot  at  Fort  Beaufort,  for  the  use  of  his  soldiers ;  to  the 
Rev.  G.  Stokes,  chaplain  to  the  British  residents  at  Rouen;  to  the  Rev.  W. 
White,  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Jedburgh,  N.  B. ;  to  £.  A.  Lin- 
eard,  Esq.,  for  the  Mersey  and  irwell  navigators ;  to*  the  Rev.  J.  King,  of 
Freemantle,  Western  Australia ;  and  to  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Vance,  chaplain  to  the 
"  Refuge  for  the  Destitute."  A  grant  of  money  was  made,  likewise,  to  the 
Rev.  A.  Mortimer,  of  Warwick,  province  of  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  new  church  at  Warwick.  At  this  meeting  the  secretary  reported  that 
the  standing  committee  recommend  the  following  members  of  the  Society  as 
the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education,  for  election  at  the  general 
meeting  on  the  6th  of  February : — 


Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chichester. 
John  Leycester  Adolphus,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Allen. 
Thomas  Bell,  Esq. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Browne. 
Rev.  Thomas  Dale. 


Rev.  T.  G.  Hall. 
J.  R.  Hope,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Markland,  Esq. 
J.  D.  Powles,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  Short. 
Dr.  Thomas  Watson. 


The  subscriptions  and  legacies  announced  at  this  meeting  amounted  to 
i^l  190  ds.  Id.,  besides  one-half  of  the  residue  of  the  property  of  Major  John 
Williams,  late  of  the  London  Road,  near  Worcester. 

INCORPORATED   SOCIETY   FOR     PROMOTING  THE   ENLARGEMENT,   BUILD- 
ING,  AND    REPAIRING   OF    CHURCHES   AND    CHAPELS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society — the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  in  the 
chair — grants  of  money  were  voted  towards  building  additional  churches  or 
chapels  at  New  Swindon,  Wiltshire,  the  principal  station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway ;  at  Norland,  in  the  parish  of  Kensington,  Middlesex ;  at  West  Hyde, 
in  the  parish  of  Rickmansworth ;  and  at  Yeovil,  Somerset :  also  towards  en- 
larging, by  rebuilding  existing  churches  at  Bovingdon,  Herts,  and  St.  Alk- 
muna  s,  Derby ;  and  towards  enlarging,  or  otherwise  increasing,  the  accom- 
modation in  the  churches  at  Burhscombe,  Devon,  and  Stoke  Golding, 
Leicestershire.  The  population  of  these  parishes  is  43,231  persons,  while 
there  is  not  church-room  enough  for  more  than  71679  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  number.     By  these  grants,  nearly  4000  additional  sittings  will  be 
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proTided,  but  30,000  will  still  be  destitute  of  a  seat  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Such  facts  as  these  speak  volumes  in  favour  of  increased  liberality  and  exertion 
on  the  part  of  her  devoted  members.  Much  has  been  done,  much  is  now  be- 
ing performed ;  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  While  our  sympathies 
are  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  heathen  world — and  it  is  hght  they  should  be — 
we  should  not  forget  our  brethren  at  home,  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge. 

Ordination. — ^The  Bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  and  Ripon,  intend  hold- 
ing their  next  ordinations  on  Sunday,  the  31st  of  March. 

Confirmations. — ^The  Bishop  of  Winchester  purposes  to  hold  confirma- 
tions throughout  the  county  of  Hants,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  representative  Irish  Bishops  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  are,  the 
Lord  Primate,  and  the  Bishops  of  Clogher,  Kilmore,  and  Killaloe. 

An  Association  has  been  formed  for  "  Promoting  the  relief  of  destitution  in 
the  metropolis,"  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  means  of  a 
parochial  and  district  visiting,  un&r  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  is  president  of  the  Association,  and  his  clergy.  The 
object  which  the  Association  has  in  view,  is  not  merely  to  administer  relief  in 
cases  of  extreme  destitution,  or  of  pressing  want,  but  to  improve  the  social, 
moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the  poor,  by  means  which  have  been  tried  on 
a  limited  scale  in  certain  districts,  and  which  have  been  successful  in  propor- 
tion to  the  completeness  of  the  system  which  has  been  put  into  operation,  and 
the  care  with  which  it  has  been  worked.  We  are  elad  to  see  that  many  nobles 
are  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  designs  of 
this  truly  Christian  Association — an  Association  which  must  have  the  good 
wishes  of  every  one  possessing  the  feelings  of  benevolence. 

The  second  annual  letter  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  in  Jerusalem  has  just  been 
received.  Its  len^h  alone  prevents  its  insertion  in  our  pages.  It  is  an  inte- 
resting letter,  showmg  there  is  good  hope  that  Jerusalem  wiU  one  day  again  be 
"  a  praise  in  the  earth." 

A  monument  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  chancel  of  theparish  church 
of  Thurcaston,  Leicestershire,  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Latimer, 
bishop  of  Worcester.  It  is  composed  of  Lincolnshire  stone,  in  the  style  of 
Louis  Quartorze.  Over  the  inscription  there  is  a  pleasing  Jbust  of  the  sreat 
Martyr,  in  white  marble.  Thurcaston  was  the  birth  place  of  this  noble  cham- 
pion of  the  Protestant  Faith. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Society.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  of  December.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  amons  those  present  were  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh,  Lord  William  Douglas,  Lord  Beriedale,  Bishop  Tarrot,  Dean 
Ramsay,  the  Hon.  B.  Primrose,  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Boyle,  Archdeacon  Williams, 
Sir  James  Ramsay,  and  Sir  John  Macniel.  The  customary  motions  were 
made  and  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Bishop  Terrot,  and  others. 


CITr   PRESS,  LONG  LANE:   D.   A.   DOUDNEY. 
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MARCH.— 1844. 


THE    TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 

No.  in. 

THE  REV.  DR.  HOOK,  VICAR  OF  LEEDS. 

RY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  DR.  HOOKWELL." 


I  plead  for  babes  and  sucklings,  he  began — 

Those  who  are  now,  and  who  are  yet  to  be ; 
I  plead  for  all  the  surest  hopes  of  man, 

The  vital  welfare  of  humanity.  Southby. 

A  CIRCUMSTANCE  of  great  and  undeniable  importance  has  just  taken  place 
in  the  Church— a  circumstance  which  will  for  ever  affect  the  large  vici- 
nity to  which  its  good  results  may  apply,  and  which  not  only  has 
enhanced  the  esteemed  character  of  the  generous  divine  who  haa  formed 
the  Christian  project,  but  which  will  also  add  lustre  to  the  general  pro^ 
fessionof  the  Christian  religion.  We  allude  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook's 
grand  plan  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  poor  of  Leeds.  This  is 
no  transient  matter,  and,  therefore,  may  well  occupy  a  foremost  place  in 
our  periodical.  It  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
an  excellent  and  sincere  man  as  Dr.  Hook ;  and  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  in 
moving  the  Address  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  honourably  spoke 
m  praise  of  one  he  may  weU  be  proud,  in  common  with  aU  Christian 
men,  to  call  his  friend.  The  words  of  the  noble  earl  are  thus 
recorded: — 

"Within  the  last  few  days,  he  could  not  forbear  from  alluding  to  the 
circumstances  whilst  dwellmg  on  these  more  serious  matters.  Dr.  Hook, 
the  Vicar  of  Leeds— one  whom  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  as  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  his — a  man  who  would  do  honour  to  any  body  and  any  under- 
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taking — ^in  carrying  out,  in  its  full  and  true  spirit,  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislatui*e,  had  given  up  an  extensive  part  of  his  clerical  preferment, 
had  resigned  altogether  half  his  income,  and  had  modestly  retired  into  a 
smaller  and  more  humble  dwelling-place.  He  had  put  all  this  in  train; 
had  taken  every  step  by  which,  if  his  object  were  accomplished,  one 
large  parish  would  be  divided  into  twenty,  and  eventually  into  thirty, 
parishes.  He  had  made  every  exertion,  that  every  poor  man  should  have 
his  own  pastor,  and  every  poor  child  its  own  schooV^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  this;  for,  according  to  Dr. 
Hook's  promulgation  of  his  benevolent  plan,  the  floor  of  every  church, 
which  is  at  present  occupied  by  persons  who  pay  for  pews,  will  be 
thrown  open  freely  to  the  poor  of  each  parish.  This  is  an  improvement 
that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  lately  so  zealously  and  eloquently  advo- 
cated; and  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenoi  of  the  enactments  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  that  the  poor  should  ever  be  denied  the 
freest  possible  entrance  into  her  spiritual  courts.  She  is  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  people,  and  all  people  should  have  free  access ;  for  a  small 
payment  from  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes  is  no  hinderance  at  aU 
to  them.  If  we  cannot  have  pews  done  away  with  entirely,  and  aU 
put  on  an  equality  as  regards  sitting  or  kneeling  places  in  the  Christian 
church,  at  all  events,  it  is  a  very  great  matter  to  obtain  the  free- 
dom of  the  whole  floor  of  the  church,  reserving  the  galleries  alone  for 
those  who  choose  to  sit  in  locked  or  closed  pews.  We  can  hardly  fore- 
tell the  vast  reformation  that  this  circumstance  alone  may  produce  in 
Leeds.  But  then  Dr.  Hook's  noble  sacrifice  further  contemplates  the 
residence  of  a  pastor  and  the  efiSicient  conduct  of  a  school  in  each  of  the 
newly-allotted  parishes.  There,  indeed,  the  benefit,  spiritually  speaking, 
is  beyond  calculation.  Long  afler  the  period  when  Dr.  Hook  shall  be 
borne  to  the  grave — ^indeed  to  the  end  of  all  time — generation  after  gene- 
ration may  exhibit  Christian  frmt  which  might  fairly  be  attributed, 
under  God's  guidance  and  blessings,  to  those  increased  means  of  grace 
which  this  noble  and  self-denying  action  of  his  heart  now  prompts  and 
longs  to  put  into  execution. 

Dr:  Hook  is  a  remarkable  man.  Without  the  power  and  influence 
of  high  family  connexion,  without  that  tutorial  relationship  with  our 
nobility  which  sometimes  elevates  the  man  of  moderate  but  respectable 
talent,  and  without  cringing  or  fawning,  in  any  way,  to  the  great  ones  of 
the  world — ^he  has,  by  the  sheer  force  of  talent  and  the  proved  goodness 
of  his  heart,  raised  himself  in  the  esteem  of  others,  and  attained  that 
important  and  influential  station  in  the  Church  which  he  now  occupies. 
He  is  not  only  a  great  man  in  his  day,  but  a  great  good  man.  For 
what  is  it  worth  to  be  rich  in  stores  of  knowledge,  experienced  in  rea- 
soning, and  formidable  with  the  weapons  of  controversy,  if  the  heart  be 
not  tender  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  beating  in  unison  with  the 
most  amiable  precepts  of  Christianity  ?  What  is  intellectual  might  in 
one  who  has  a  cold  imsympathizing  heart — ^what  is  it  but  an  instrument 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  ?  But  when,  as  in  St.  Paul,  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  extreme  condescension  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  both  of 
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these  graces  influenced  bj  a  firm  adherence  of  principle— oh,  what  good 
may  it  not  achieve  I  what  excellences  may  it  not  attain  to  I  Then  is 
seen  the  difference,  whether  men  shall  be  intent  upon  self-indulgence  or 
personal  aggrandizement,  or  whether  anxious  to  fulfil  their  solemn 
duties  and  promote  the  general  good.  Then  that  religion  is  reverenced 
which  directs  and  sways  the  attention  of  its  followers,  in  so  conspicuous 
a  manner,  to  the  springs  of  benevolence,  and  triumphs  in  being  enabled 
to  inform  and  animate  the  vigour  of  the  intellect  with  the  glowing  prin- 
ciples of  an  enlightened  conscience.  Ever  since  Dr.  Hook  was  advanced, 
in  the  order  of  an  overruling  Providence,  to  the  pastoral  superintendence 
of  Leeds,  he  has  firmly  taken  up  a  position  £rom  which  he  could  never 
be  moved  by  the  flatteries  or  fix)wns  of  man;  and  come  what  may,  woe 
or  weal,  approval  or  disapproval,  he  has  seemed  to  say,  in  the  stirring 
words  of  liie  hero  of  the  Scottish  poet, 

"  Come  one,  come  all— this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  hase  as  soon  as  I." 

This  has  been  his  resolution — a  resolution,  be  it  remembered,  which 
would  be  worse  than  weakness  in  the  hands  of  an  obstinate,  misguided, 
intemperate,  or  ill-informed  man;  but  which,  in  his  case,  has  been 
crowned  with  success  more  than  he,  in  so  short  a  time,  could  have  antici- 
pated. Doubtless  he  has  done  tdl  things  in  a  kind  and  considerate 
manner;  doubtless  his  private  munificence  has  aided  his  public  exer- 
tions; doubtless  he  has  been  constant  in  pastoral  visitations  among  the 
poor;  and  of  a  doubt  the  hasty  and  ill-considered  rancour  of  opponents 
has  aided  his  cause;  but  still  the  main  secret  of  all  his  progress  consists, 
and  is  centered  in  the  fact,  that  he,  in  advance  of  any  man,  has  been  the 
instrument  by  which  the  vital  Christianity  of  primitive  times  has  been 
introduced  into  Leeds :  and  to  this  planting  and  watering  of  genuine 
religion,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God,  of  his  gracious  goodness,  to 
give  an  increase.  Doubtless,  Dr.  Hook,  humanly  speaking,  has  all  the 
elements  of  popularity  within  and  without;  he  is  just  the  man  to  address 
a  numerous  audience  after  an  approved  manner;  but  still  the  secret 
spring  lies  deeper  in  the  cahn  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  is 
directed  by  an  influence  that  sets  things  above  and  beyond  the  caprice 
and  changeableness  of  those  who  have  itching  ears  for  the  novelties  only 
of  time  and  sense.  And  all  this  success  which  has  attended  on  the  spiritual 
endeavours  of  Dr.  Hook  has  found  its  legitimate  and  beautiful  termina- 
tion in  the  ready  abandonment  of  aU  his  important  patronage,  the  jdeld- 
ing  up  of  his  house  and  half  his  income  when  once  he  beheld  that  such 
a  sacrifice  would  be  beneficial  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  town  of 
Leeds  in  which  he  had  so  zealously  laboured.  He  did  not  commune 
with  flesh  and  blood  in  a  way  in  which  many  would  have  thought  they 
might  religiously  and  conscientiously  have  done,  by  arrogating  to  them- 
selves a  continued  power  and  patronage  to  their  cherished  principles ; 
but  he  goes  forth  in  the  simple  might  of  one  who  would  be  liberal  before 
all  things  in  doing  good,  and  who  could  say,  in  the  spirit  of  apostolic 
feeling,  /  seek  not  yours^  hut  you.    May  all  unite  to  honour  and  obey  this 
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disinterested  spirit;  that  when  the  objects  and  pnrstiits  of  this  world 
shall  have  ceased  to  interest  and  occupy  our  minds,  and  the  strife  of  par- 
ties, with  the  rage  of  controversy  be  hushed — then  at  the  last,  the  trying 
hour  of  all  hours,  our  rejoicing  may  he  the  testimony  of  our  consckncey 
that  in  simplicity  cmd  godly  sincerity ^  not  with  fiesMy  wisdom^  hut  hy  the 
grace  of  Godf  we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world.  To  distant 
climes  the  report  of  this  splendid  instance  of  self-denial  will  find  its  way, 
and  its  noble  beneficence  will  redoimd  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  that  pure 
form  of  primitive  Christianity  which  is  established  in  our  highly-fe- 
voured  and  highly-gifted  land. 

-  On  the  meed  of  praise  due  to  Dr.  Hook,  there  cannot  but  be  a  perfect 
unanimity.  The  infidel  even,  will  vot  be  l^e  victim  of  the  ungracious 
passions  and  hard  un&ankfalness  of  the  natural  human  heart,  as  not  to 
admire  its  entire  disinterestedness.  The  pious  dissenter  never  could  be 
so  imgenerous,  so  illiberal,  and  so  envious,  as  not  to  applaud  it  to  the 
very  echo.  Did  he  not  do  so,  he  would  draw  down  on  himself  at  once 
the  most  unfavourable  judgment  and  observation  of  the  world.  His  sin- 
cerity, his  aim  after  spiritual  attainment,  his  love  of  peace,  truth,  and 
gentleness,  would  at  once  be  questioned.  And  in  lieu  of  these  graces, 
he  would  give  all  intelligent  people  an  occasion  to  point  at  dissent  as 
being  more  of  a  political  than  a  spiritual  matter,  more  lookii^  to  its  own 
mercenary  interest,  than  to  the  happy  advancement  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion ;  or  why  should  he  be  harassed  at  the  sight  of  the  purest  spiritual 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Church  ?  No — ^we  say  to  aU  dissenters  when 
they  are  forming  their  Anti-Churcb-and-State  Confederacies,  and  seek- 
ing to  lift  themselves  on  the  crutch  of  a  mere  political  i^nd  civil  arm,  in 
the  words  of  the  best  of  poets, 

**  Beoevolenoe  is  mild :  nor  borrows  help, 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuous  force, 
Fitliest  allied  to  anger  and  revenge." 

But  in1;his  case  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  so  tried  and  approved  a 
pastor  as  Dr.  Hook,  must  at  once  disarm  all  feelings  of  rivalship  and 
petty  jealousy;  and  lead  aU  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works^ 
(Heb,  X,  24).  All  persons  must  feel,  that  even  Dr.  Hook's  magnificent 
proposition  wiU  hardly  place  Leeds  under  suflicient  pastoral  superinten-r 
dence;  but  much  more  may  be  done,  if,  what  is  supposed  to  be  Dr, 
Hook's  opinion  and  wish,  be  carried  into  execution  :  namely,  that  an 
order  of  deacons  should  exist  in  the  Chiu^ch,  not  solely  of  candidates  for 
the  priesthood  (1  Tim.  iii,  13),  but  the  main  part  of  them  should  devote 
themselves,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  some 
of  the  lower  ministerial  offices,  embracing  even  our  parochial  school 
masters.  Of  this  plan.  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  *<  Hereby  our  Church 
would  be  relieved  from  one  of  its  most  injurious  deficiences:  inasmuch 
"  as  a  sphere  of  action  would  be  opened  for  those  members  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who,  feeling  spiritual  stirrings  and  intelligence,  are  now  fore^ 
closed  from  exerting  them." 

We  cannot  but  feel  a  stronger  sympathy  with  this  benevolent  move^ 
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ment  of  Dr.  Hook^  when  we  cahnlj  cooaider  awhile  the  nature  of  the 
vast  populaticHi  of  the  town  of  Leeds,  a  population  as  yet  the  inhabitants 
of  but  one  parish  I  For  is  not  Leeds  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  those 
places  where  the  day  has  been  lengthened  to  the  labourer  j  where  man  no 
longer,  in  scripture  phrase,  goeth  &>rth  to  his  labour  utUil  the  evening,  but 
is  compelled  through  the  interest  of  the  manufacturing  capitalist,  to  en- 
croach upon  the  hours  of  night !  to  labour  for  sixteen  hours  where  onoe 
he  worked  but  twelve  !  Is  it  not  a  place  filled  with  '^  the  many  windowed 
fabric  huge,^'  where,  as  Wordsworth  singeth, 

*'  Men*  maideot,  youths, 
Mothen  and  IHtle  children,  boys  and  girls, 
Bnter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  whsr*  U  qfered  up 
To  gaiUf  the  matter  idol  i^tke  realms 
Perpetual  sacrifice,** 

Is  it  not  there  where  the  ciy  of  the  factonr  child  may  be  dolorously 
heard,  and  the  body  and  mind  justifies  the  mrther  words  of  the  indig- 
nant poet, 

"  Where  premature  necessity 
Blocks  out  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsumcs 
The  reMont/amithet  tfie  heart,  shuts  up 
The  infant  Being  in  itself,  and  makes 
It$  very  epring  a  teaton  rf  deeay  I " 

and  is  it  not  there  where  Lord  Ashley  with  the  finger  of  a  sound  hu- 
manity, has  attempted  to  beckon  the  benison  of  l^slative  enactment  ? 
O,  if  but  one  half  of  what  is  depicted  of  the  miseries  of  the  manufactur- 
ing towns ;  if  only  one  half  of  the  early  deaths  or  of  a  premature,  but 
yet  living  decay,  can  be  authenticated  ;  if  only  one  half  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  manner  in  which  the  very  bones  and  sinews  of  the  fiictory 
labourers  are  ground  down  to  the  very  dust,  in  order  to  rear  up  the  proud 
millionaires  ;  if  only  one  half-quarter  of  the  reports  of  commissioners,  on 
the  debasing  ignorance,  and  the  debilitated  ghostly  forms  that  make  up 
the  Staple  of  the  manufacturing  population,  can  be  relied  on,  oh, 
then,  what  need  have  we  to  bless  and  hasten  on  the  hour  when  re- 
ligion, with  its  milder  aspect  and  holier  influence,  may  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  master  and  workman  alike,  when  the 
spacious  sanctuary  of  God  may  be  ever  open  to  receive  the  secret 
prayers  of  the  oppressed;  and  when  its  fruit  may  be  seen  in  that 
happy  change  through  which  men  shall  acknowledge,  and  act  on  the 
acknowledgment,  that  it  is  absolutely  inhuman  and  wicked  to  build 
up  our  mansions  of  wealth  and  magnificence  on  the  pi^emature  decay 
and  early  graves  of  our  feUow-creatures,  every  one  of  the  meanest  of 
whom  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  richest  and  the  highest. 

We  could  say  much  more  concerning  the  state  of  Leeds,  the  temp- 
tations, deceptions,  and  poisonous  matters  that  are  continually  forced 
on  the  enervated  energies  of  its  population ;  but  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
rejoice  and  know  that  a  spiiit  of  counter-action  is  at  work,  and  that 
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this  amendment  will  be  blessed  with  the  visible  means  of  increase  and 
progress.  It  is  to  this  progress,  both  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
poet  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  alluded  when  he  so  ably  wrote, 
"  Powers  are  at  work  by  which,  imder  Divine  Providence,  the  church 
may  be  strengthened,  and  the  sphere  of  her  nseftdness  extended ;  not  by 
alterations  in  her  liturgy,  accommodated  to  this  or  that  demand  of  finical 
taste,  nor  by  cutting  off  this  or  that  from  her  articles  or  canons,  to  which 
the  scrupulous  or  overweening  may  object.  Covert  schism  and  open 
nonconformity  would  survive  after  alterations,  however  promising  in  the 
eyes  of  those  whose  subtUty  had  been  exercised  in  making  them.  Lati- 
tudinarianism  is  the  parhelion  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  will  ever 
successfully  lay  claim  to  a  divided  worship.  Among  Presbyterians, 
Socinians,  Baptists,  and  Independents,  there  will  always  be  found  niun- 
bers  who  will  tire  of  their  several  creeds,  and  some  will  come  over  to 
the  Church.  Conventicles  may  disappear,  congregations  in  each  denomi- 
nation may  fall  into  decay  or  be  broken  up,  but  the  conquests  which  the 
National  Church  ought  chiefly  to  aim  at,  lie  among  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  unhappy  outcasts  who  grow  up  with  no  religion  at 
all.     The  wants  of  these  cannot  but  be  feelingly  remembered,^'' 

Yes,  ye  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  is  your  field  of  labour, 
and  therein  Dr.  Hook  has  put  into  practice  the  very  exhortation  of 
Wordsworth.  Dr.  Hook  has  made  a  great  sacrifice;  let  others  see 
if  they  cannot  make  little  sacrifices ;  and  let  each  remember  that  the 
smallest  sacrifice,  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  is  equally  accept- 
able as  the  greatest  in  the  eye  of  God.  Dissent  cannot  do  your 
work — ^it  has  not  the  power,  the  influence,  the  purity — ^and  since  it 
is  dependent  on  the  itching  ears  of  its  auditories  for  support,  it  has 
not  the  conscious  dignity  that  adorns  a  religion  that  consists  in 
deeper  things  than  in  running  to  and  fro,  and  pandering  to  new  excite- 
ments. The  work  of  truly  converting  souls  is  in  your  hands,  and 
nobly  you  are  doing  the  work ;  but  let  every  clergyman  say  to  himself, 
"  I  will  make  use  of  my  faculties,  and  profit  of  my  position,  in  order  to 
enlighten  the  mind  of  man,  and  ennoble  his  soul  in  the  pure  and 
ancient  paths  of  faith  and  reverence."  And  let  each  remembef  that 
an  endeavour  so  important  requires  that  circumspection  which  ought 
to  guide  the  Christian  man  in  all  his  operations;  it  demands  great 
prudence,  and  a  strict  attention  in  the  choice  of  means,  for,  without 
such  precautions,  the  remedies  themselves  may  be  changed  into  poisons, 
and  benefits  be  converted  into  instruments  of  injurious  tendency  and 
results. 

The  work  is  in  your  hands,  and  you  alone  can  best  ftirther  the 
advancement  of  the  peace  and  humility  of  the  Christian  faith.  But 
you  must  work  in  the  large  and  Kberal  spirit  of  Dr.  Hook,  and  while 
you  stand  firm  to  your  humanizing  principles,  and  the  standard  sen- 
timents of  your  church,  ever  show  forbearance  and  charity  even  to  the 
mere  conceits,  fancies,  and  worse  passions  of  poor  human  nature  in  your 
adversaries.  Dr.  Hook  is  not  what  the  miserable  pettishness  of  vexed 
sectai'ies  would  mockingly  designate  "  a  Puseyite,"  although  his  prac- 
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tice  be  that  of  the  veriest  odour  of  sanctity  and  self-denial;  neither  is 
he  in  the  downward  path  of  ultra  Protestantism ;  but  he  and  his  can 
triumphantly  exclaim  with  the  evangelical  Bishop  Hall,  "  We  do  only 
PROTEST  THIS,  THAT  WE  ARE  PERFECT  Cathoucs.  Let  the  pretenders  look 
to  themselves ;  we  are  as  sure  we  are  as  Catholic  as  true  faith  can  make 
MS."  And  thus  right  in  doctrine  and  right  in  discipline,  let  all  labour 
in  the  consciousness  of  feeling  that  in  the  church  their  feet  are  set  as  in 
a  large  room  (as  the  Psalmist  would  avow);  and  while  urgent  in  win- 
ning the  souls  of  the  multitude,  forget  to  stoop  and  chatter  on  the  little 
matters  that  men  of  little  minds  only  raise  into  large  importance,  and 
put  forward  as  the  shibboleths  of  separation,  faction,  and  party.  Dr. 
Hook  has  shown  us  all  how  to  acquire  the  inward  principle  that  gives 
effect  to  outward  argument,  and  he  has  practically  answered  the  poet's 
question — 

"  How  shall  man  unite 
With  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
On  earth ;  despising  dignity  of  soul  ? 
Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind ! 

The  church  has  over  and  over  again  saved  England  from  destruc- 
tion, and  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  at  home,  and  the  slavery  of  a 
foreign  yoke.  It  is  her  coimsel  that  has  given  such  moral  effect  to  the 
word  of  her  statesmen,  and  it  is  her  healthy  blood  that  has  invigo- 
rated the  mind  and  body  of  the  nation,  and  raised  her  to  her  present 
position  of  revered  glory  and  influence.  May  she  more  and  more  en- 
large her  borders,  and  fervently  exclaim— 

"  Hear  me,  O  England !  rightly  may  I  claim 
Thy  favourable  audience,  Queen  of  Isles, 

My  mother-land  revered  I 

For  in  the  perilous  hour. 
When  weaker  spirits  stood  aghast, 
And  reptile  tongues,  to  thy  dishonour  bold, 
Spit  their  dull  venom  on  the  public  ear, 
My  voice  was  heard — a  voice  of  hope. 

Of  confidence  and  joy. 

Yea  of  such  prophecy 
'As  Wisdom  to  her  sons  doth  aye  vouchsafe. 
When  with  pure  heart  and  diligent  desire 

They  seek  the  fountain  springs, 
And  of  the  ages  past 

Take  counsel  reverently."  Southey. 
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STANZAS. 

BY   HISS   t>ARDO«. 


Let  thv  flowery  bark  sail  on,  fair  child. 

Push  thy  vessel  from  the  shore ; 
For  eyes  of  brighter  blue  ne'er  smiled 

On  so  fair  a  freight  before. 
The  winds  will  woo  it  lovingly, 

And  the  rijiple  bear  it  on ; 
While  thou  wut  stand  and  laugh  to  see 

Its  progress,  happy  one  ! 

The  fairy  helm  is  a  jasmine  spray, 

Cover*d  with  star^  bloom ; 
The  sail  is  a  jinrple  Lis  ffay. 

With  its  tribute  of  son  perfume ; 
The  anchor,  attached  by  a  silken  string. 

To  serve  at  the  journey's  close. 
Is  Nature's  fairest,  brightest  thii^, 

A  half-unfolded  rose ! 

Laiu^h  on,  thou  young  and  lovely  child. 
With  that  bright  and  beaming  brow. 

Which  no  touch  of  earth  has  yet  defiled; 
Why  should  we  tell  thee  now  ? 

How  many  there  are  who  recklessly. 
In  this  fair  world  of  ours. 

Sport  with  the  heart's  most  holy  throbs, 

Ajb  thou  dost  with  thv  flowers  I 


WINSTONE  COURT. 


A   TALE  CONCERNING    CHURCH    AND    DISSENT — ^THE    CORN-LAW  LEAGUE   AND 
POOR  LAWS ^AND   GENERAL   ELECTIONS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


While  the  Archdeacoa  and  Reginald  were  absent,  Isabel  had  a  visit  from 
Miss  Jenkins,  to  whom  she  expressed  her  joy  at  Dr.  Wilmott's  arrival. 
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This  wa8£ar  from  being  so  very  pleasing  to  that  lady  as  Isabel  had  anti- 
cipated. 

'^  Yon  surely  will  decide  for  yourself,"  said  she,  *'  Dr.  Wilmott  is  not  to 
be  your  judge,  nor  will  he  be  able  to  stand  in  your  place  in  the  day  of 
judgment;  besides,  if  he  were  to  be  your  minister,  the  case  would  be 
different,  however  conyinced  you  may  be  o^  the  depth  of  his  piety,  the 
excellency  of  his  life,  and  the  greatness  of  his  love  for  souls,  sdll  he 
cannot  transfer  those  qualifications  to  the  succession  of  rectors  and  curates 
of  Halton.     Do  you  think  Mr.  Wilson  is  thinking  of  nothing  but  religion 
while  he  is  performing  service  ?     1£  you  do,  you  are  more  charitable 
than  sharp-sighted.*^ — ^^  I  really  would  be  obliged  to  you  not  to  talk  to 
me  in  this  strain,  you  must  know  it  is  anyt)ung  but  pleasant;  I  believe 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  know  Dr.  Sandsworth  to  be  really  and  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  doing  good." — ^*  Well,  then,  to  drop  a  subject  which  seems  dis- 
agreeable to  you,  do  you  not  believe  in  the  right  of  private  judgment  ?" — 
*•  Certainly  I  do." — Of  course  you  know  there  could  have  beai  no  refor- 
mation uiiless  that  right  had  been  recognised.     Now,  when  you  have, 
with  prayer,  examined  the  Scriptures,  what  right  has  any  man  on  earth 
to  say,  '  You  shall  give  up  your  interpretation,  and  take  mine  ?*     Are 
the  doctors  and  chief  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  inspired  men,  or 
are  they  like  the  Church  of  Bome,  bold  enough  to  lay  claim  to  infalli- 
bility ?     If  not,  what  makes  your  opinion  better  than  mine,  or  Mr.  Wil- 
son*s  better  than  Mr.  Howard's  ?" — ^^  I  should  say,"  replied  Isabel,  "  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  opinions  are  supported  by  so  many  great  and  learned  men, 
so  many  bishops  and  doctors,  that  they  have,  at  least,  the  weight  of  au- 
thority in  their  favour." — "  Well,  but  we  reject  the  alignment  from  autho- 
rity altogether;  *to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.'     My  dear  friend,  if 
the  argument  from  authority  had  been  listened  to  in  the  days  of  the  Be- 
fbrmation,  that  glorious  event  would  never  have  taken  place.     The  Pa- 
pists said, '  Look,  the  bishops  and  doctors  are  for  us;  except  just  two  or 
three,  we  have  all  the  weight  of  authority  on  our  side ;'  but  the  Protestant 
threw  aside  this  dead  weight  of  man's  invention,  and  looked  only  to  the 
pure  Word  of  God.  Was  it  not  so  ?" — "  Yes,"  replied  Isabel,  "  so  I  have 
always  tmderstood  it  to  be." — ^^  Then,  now  let  me  recur  to  my  question. 
Setting  authority  aside  as  a  human  invention,  is  not  Mr.  Howard  as  likely 
to  be  right  as  Mr.  Wilson  ?     They  are  men  of  equal  education,  and 
surely,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  point  of  talents  or  piety,  it  will  not 
be  against  Mr.  Howard  that  the  decision  must  be  made.     Are  not  his 
opinions,  therefore,  as  likely  to  be  the  true  ones  as  those  of  Mr.  Wilson  ?" 
— "  You  have  put  the  case  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  I  begin  to  think 
you  are  right" — "  I  felt  convinced,  my  dear  Miss  Winstone,  that  you 
only  required  to  have  the  matter  brought  clearly  before  you.     Now  I 
have  a  further  argument.     Suppose,  by  some  imfortunate  accident,  you 
were  thrown  from  your  horse  and  fractured  a  limb,  what  would  you 
do  ?" — "  Do,  I  suppose  I  should  do  nothing  but  cry." — "  I  incline  to 
think,"  rejoined  Miss  Jenkins,  with  some  dryness,  "  that  you  would  send 
for  a  doctor,  and  then  who  would  you  have  to  attend  you  ?" — "  Why, 
Mr.  Herbert,  of  course." — "  Mr.  Herbert  1  why  he  lives  at  Lyneham,  and 
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is  not  in  yonr  parish;  why  not  employ  Mx.  Jones,  who  does  live  near 
yon,  and  who  is,  moreover,  appointed  by  the  goardians  to  attend  the 
poor  7" — ^^  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  friend  of  the  &nily  as  well  as  onr  medical 
attendant;  besides,  my  papa  has  but  a  very  moderate  opinion  of  Mr. 
Jones's  abilities;  and  he  is  such  a  pert  little  coxcomb,  too,  I  conld  not 
endure  to  have  him  abont  me.** — ^^  Well,  now  you  decide  that,  if  the  body 
is  afflicted,  you  will  choose  your  own  doctor,  and  pass  over  the  practi- 
tioner appointed  by  authority  in  your  own  yiUage.** — ^^  I  see  your  line  of 
argument,  but  no  authority  has  been  ^yen  to  Mr.  Jones  to  attend  me; 
and  besides,  I  do  not  choose  for  myself,  my  papa  chooses,  and  I  have 
only  to  submit  to  his  decision." — ^^  You  merely  put  off  a  step  or  two  my 
conclusion,  without  altering  Jts  character.  Put  your  papa  in  the  case 
which  I  have  supposed  of  yourself,  or  rather  put  any  fiinner  of  respect- 
ability in  the  same  situation,  and  he  immediately  sends  for  Mr.  Herbert, 
and  passes  over  Mr.  Jones.  Now,  the  souls  of  all  the  parish  require  at- 
tendance, and  they  are  of  far  more  importance  than  the  bodies.  Yet 
every  one  may  choose  his  own  surgeon — his  own  attorney — ^his  own 
tradesman;  he  may  select  an  instructor  for  his  children  according  to  his 
own  taste  in  temporal  matters ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  most  important 
of  all  things — religion — here  his  influence  ceases,  and  another  party  steps 
in.  Your  father  chooses  the  rector,  and  the  rector  chooses  the  curate. 
We  choose  our  own  minister,  why  should  not  you  7" — ^**  I  acknowledge," 
replied  Isabel,  '^  that  I  cannot  answer  your  arguments  except  by  adducing 
authorities  which  you  will  not  accept,  and  which  I  hardly  tlunk  can  be  sa- 
tisfactorily supported;  but  I  will  see  Dr.  Wilmott  on  this  point,  and  con- 
sult him  before  I  decide.  Frederic  wrote  a  week  or  two  ago  from  Paris, 
to  say  that  he  was  going  on  to  Florence  and  Bome,  so  that  a  long  time 
will  elapse  before  I  see  him." — ^^  I  am  not  sorry  for  this,  as  I  should 
much  wish  your  decision  to  be  the  result  of  your  own  thoughts  and  con- 
victions. I  have  brought  you  a  book,  which  may  lead  you  to  a  right  de- 
termination ;  it  is  ^  James's  Church  Members'  Guide.' " — ^*'  I  will  examine 
it,  and  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it." 

Miss  Jenkins  now  left.  Isabel  had  received  some  new  ideas;  she  be- 
gan to  consider  the  Church  but  as  an  engine  of  the  State,  productive,  in- 
deed, of  much  good,  and  well  deserving  of  the  patronage  it  received,  but 
having  no  claim  on  any  man's  obedience  unless  he  choae  to  enter  her 
communion.  Mr.  Wilson  had  lately  preached  upon  the  Beformation, 
and  Isabel  had  careAilly  noted  some  parts  of  his  sermon.  ''  At  this 
epoch,"  said  he,  "  the  eyes  of  some  good  men  were  opened.  They  saw 
the  awiul  apostacy  and  idolatry  of  the  Bomish  Church,  and  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit  say,  *  Come  out  of  her,  and  be  ye  separate;'  and 
they  obeyed  the  call.  They  separated  themselves  from  the  corrupt 
Church,  gave  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  and  drew  up  a  liturgy  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  new  and  more  enlightened  opinions.  They  at  once 
abolished  the  old  and  corrupt  system,  and  established  a  new  and  piire 
system.  Their  doctrines  they  drew  firom  the  Scriptures,  and  their  disci- 
pline from  the  resources  of  their  own  just  and  pious  judgments;  and  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  was,  we  believe,  with  them  in  the  change.     The 
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true  QiristiaDS  of  that  time  felt  no  idle  delicacy.  They  unhesitatiiiglj 
separated  themselyes  from  a  Chmtsh  which  thej  foimd  corrupt.  The 
mmdfl  of  reflectmg  men  were  turned  to  examine  the  Scriptures.  Thej 
refused  to  accept  the  voice  of  tradition,  or,  as  it  is  now  disingenuously 
called,  'the  decision  of  primitive  antiquity.*  They  cast  aside  both 
Others  and  councils,  and  had  recourse  alone  to  the  pure  unadulterated 
word  of  €rod.  This  was  their  rule,  and  this  also  should  be  ours.**  Such 
were  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilson  with  regard  to  the  Beforma- 
tion,  and  they  had  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  minds  of  more  than  one 
of  his  hearers. 

Isabel  took  an  early  opportunity  of  consulting  Archdeacon  Wilmott 
"  Doctor,**  said  she,  I  have  some  difficulties  about  which  I  should  much 
like  to  have  your  opinion  and  advice.** — ^^  Surely,**  said  the  doctor  in  re- 
ply, '^  who  has  a  better  right  to  my  advice  than  tibe  daughter  of  my  oldest 
and  most  valued  Mend  ?  What  is  it  on  which  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  ?** 
— ^I  expected  such  kindness  from  you.  Dr.  Wilmott,  and  I  will  avul  my- 
self fuUy  of  it.  I  have  been  considering,  for  some  time  past,  whether  I 
ought  to  continue  a  member  of  a  Church  from  whose  creeds  and  articles  I 
differ  in  opinion.** — ^^  Your  question,  my  dear,  is  a  very  serious  one  in- 
deed, and  it  would  be  answ^ed  variously  by  various  persons.  My  own 
soitiments  would  lead  me  to  say,  that  if  you  do  indeed  differ  from  the 
Church  of  England,  yon  ought  no  longer  to  continue  a  member  of  her 
communion.  But  then  you  must  condder  the  subject  very  maturely,  and 
read  the  Scriptures  with  much  prayer  and  in  a  spirit  of  great  humility 
before  you  decide  on  quitting  a  Church  which  has  been  so  eminently 
blessed  as  the  Church  o£  England.** — ''^  I  trust  that  I  have  done  so,  and 
the  result  hitherto  has  been  tibat  in  principle  I  have  become  a  Dissenter. 
I  find  so  many  passages  in  the  prayer  book  which  appear  teHBe^(pray 
pardon  me  the  word)  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  Popeiy ,  t^t  I  dare  not, 
unless  they  be  shown  to  mean  nothing,  say  that  I  am  a  confiding  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England.**-^'*  Well,  my  dear  Isabel,  tell  me  which  they 
are,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  made  the  instrument  to  show  you  that  our 
Church  is  indeed  free  from  that  foul  blot  of  Popery." — ''*'  First,  then,  I  am 
struck  with  awe  and  astonishm^t  at  the  ideas  inculcated  in  the  prayer- 
book  about  baptism.  It  seems  that  as  soon  as  any  one  is  baptized,  he  is, 
in  the  language  of  the  Church,  regenerate  and  grafted  into  the  body  of 
Christ*s  Church.  Now,  what  spiritual  change  can  take  place  in  the  mind 
of  an  infant,  from  the  circxunstance  of  its  being  sprinkled  with  water  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  form  ?** — ^*'  My  dear  friend,  I  think  that  this  may  be 
explained  satis£Eu^rily.  The  Church  does,  in  this  instance,  merely  fulfil 
an  express  command  of  God.  We  do  not  suppose  that  all  baptized  per- 
sons are  necessarily  saved;  but  as  God  knoweth  his  elect,  and  as  he  has 
promised  to  bear  the  prayers  of  his  people,  we  presimie  that  he  hears 
those  which  we. offer  up  on  that  solemn  occasion.  We  could  not  do 
otherwise  without  insulting  His  divine  majesty.  At  the  same  time,  no 
clergyman  who  knows  his  duty  will  permit  this  passage  to  be  misunder- 
stood. He  will,  from  time  to  time,  call  his  people  to  notice  the  true  na- 
tive of  baptism.     He  will  show  them  that  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
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necessity  of  repentance  and  faith.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  entering  one^s  name 
to  compete  for  a  prize,  for  which  prize  we  are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  con- 
tend, but  may  go  away  and  lose  all  sight  of  it  till  it  is  awarded  to  ano- 
ther."— ^^  Do  you  not  consider,  then,  tibat  there  is  any  *  inward  and  spi- 
ritual grace,'  as  the  Church  catechism  calls  it,  of  which  the  water  is  the 
outward  and  visible  sign?" — ^**  This  is,  my  dear,  a  mystery;  there 
doubtless  is  so,  but  it  is  dependent  upon  subsequent  conduct.  The  water 
represents  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  washes  away  the  sins,  not  of  all  the 
baptized,  but  only  of  God's  dect.  It  is  possible,  we  know,  that  the  in- 
fant may  die,  and  we  then  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  trusting  that, 
through  Christ,  he  has  taken  away  the  guilt  of  original  sin;  for  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are  not  elected  to  eternal  life. 
It  may  be  that  the  child  growing  up  leads  a  sinful  and  abominable  life,  and 
so  we  camiot  believe  him  regenerate  and  bom  anew  of  water  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  the  baptismal  blessing  rests  not  upon  him.  Have  I  made 
this  clear  to  you  ?" — ^^  You  have,  Sir,  made  out  a  clear  case;  but  I  can- 
not understand  the  service  in  the  way  that  you  do,  because,  even  in  the 
case  of  one  baptized  in  riper  years,  the  same  words  are  used,  and  that 
imconditionally,  ^  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved,  that  this  person  is  regene- 
rate and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church.'  I  cannot  suppose 
that  this  blesssing  is  made  conditional  on  any  future  grace." — ^^  Wedl,  we 
wiU  recur  to  this  again.  I  do  not  despair  of  satisfying  yotir  mind,  but  I 
am  anxious  to  know  what  is  the  extent  of  your  difference  with  the 
Church." — "  Next,  then,  Sir,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  creed  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius;  it  appears  to  be  a  sweeping  sentence  of  damnation  against  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  Church;  for  there  are  few  people,  I  think, 
who  know  what  it  is,  according  to  this  strange  composition,  that  they 
are  to  believe." — ^^  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile, 
'^  that  you  may  dismiss  this  subject  altogether.  If  you  accept  the  creed 
of  the  apostles,  we  will  excuse  you  that  of  St.  Athanasius,  as  it  is  called. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  St  Athanasius  knew  nothing  of  it;  and  even  the 
date  of  its  reception  in  the  Church  is  very  imcertain.  I  should  like  very 
well  to  see  it  expunged,  only  that  the  precedent  would  be  bad.  I  never 
read  it  myself,  and  am  always  sorry  when  I  hear  it  read.  It  is  rather 
bigotted,  and  though  perhaps  necessary  at  one  time,  is  certainly  not  so 
now.  It  attacks  errors  which  are  forgotten  and  subdivisions  of  heresy 
which  existed  only  for  a  short  time,  and  among  a  few  persons. 

Isabel  received  this  decision  in  silence.  She  recollected  that  by  the 
eighth  Article,  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius  is  mentioned  as  one  that 
"  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed,"  but  modesty  forbade 
her  to  bring  the  Articles  of  the  Church  in  opposition  to  an  aged  and  dis- 
tinguished minister  of  that  Church.  She  went  on: — ^** I  now  come.  Sir, 
to  a  more  dreadful  error,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  either  of  the  others.  In 
the  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the  priest  says,  and  after  confes- 
sion too,  *  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  His  Church  to 
absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him,  of  His  great 
mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences,  and  by  His  authority  committed  to  me, 
I  absolve  Qiee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
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Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost! !I  Oh,  Sir,  how  can  any  mortal  and  sin- 
ful being  pronounce  this  without  trembling  ?" — "  Here,  my  love,  you 
greatly  misunderstand  the  whole  passage.  Were  the  Church  to  claim 
the  power  that  you  imagine  she  does,  I,  for  one,  would  quit  her  com- 
mimion  before  I  were  an  hour  older,  for  she  would  then  contradict  the 
Scriptures,  which  expressly  reserve  to  God  the  right  of  forgiving  sins. 
Tou  remember,  doubtless,  how  he  gave  to  Moses,  as  one  of  his  august 
titles, '  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin.'*  Our  Church  dares  not 
usurp  the  authority  of  God.  No;  this  is  susceptible  of  another  meaning 
which  I  will  give  you.  It  is  supposed  that  the  sick  person  is  truly  peni- 
tent, and  therefore  the  priest  declares  to  him  the  absolution  of  his  sins 
in  God's  name,  and  the  efi&cacy  of  this  absolution  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  state  of  the  party  desiring  and  receiving  it;  and  you  observe 
that  it  is  not  to  be  granted  tmless  the  sick  person  shall  humbly  and 
heartily  desire  it." 

Isabel  looked  as  though  she  would  have  had  it  otherwise  explained, 
foT  she  could  not  help  perceiving  that  the  absolution  spoke  of  authority 
committed  to  the  priest,  and  that  no  conditions  were  expressed  or  neces- 
sarily implied. 

The  .Archdeacon  observed  her  hesitation,  and  added,  "  Let  me  show 
you  too,  from  the  office  itself,  that  this  unconditional  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
not  intended ;  for,  in  the  prayer  immediately  following  tMs  absolution,  the 
priest  prays,  '  And  forasmuch  as  he  putteth  his  fidl  trust  only  in  thy 
mercy,  impute  not  unto  him  his  former  sins.'  Now,  if  aU  the  former 
sins  were  absolutely  and  unconditionally  forgiven,  this  prayer  in  this 
place  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Do  you  not  perceive  this  ?  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Church  did  not  suppose  the  absolution  to  be  what  you 
understand.  It  is,  in  short,  declaratory,  not  judicial.  The  minister 
acts  as  a  herald  who  reads  a  proclamation,  and  not  as  a  judge  who  pro- 
nounces a  sentence." — ^^  Again,  Doctor,  you  have  made  out  a  clear  case 
of  your  own  Scriptural  belief;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  also 
proved  that  the  office  for  the  visitation  of  ^e  sick  is  inconsistent  with  it- 
self; for  I  must  confess  I  cannot  view  the  absolution,  as  yet,  in  any  other 
light  than  a  frill  and  complete  forgiveness,  with  which,  as  you  justly  ob- 
serve, the  latter  part  of  flie  service  is  totally  at  variance." — "  1  cannot 
help  thinking,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  you  reqtdre  a  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion which  the  very  nature  of  the  case  renders  impossible.  All  the 
formularies  of  our  Church  were  adapted  to  the  modes  of  thinking 
and  speaking  common  among  our  forefathers.  Some  may  have  be- 
come obsolete,  and  their  phraseology  may,  perhaps,  sound  harsh  in 
our  ears ;  but  we  must  look  to  ti^e  general  spirit  of  the  liturgy  so 
beautifrdly  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  and  we  shall  be  convinced 
that,  if  we  are  inclined  to  interpret  some  seldom-used  parts  as  con- 
trary to  the  revealed  Word,  we  have  misunderstood  them;  this  will 
be  at  once  the  humblest  and  the  safest  way." — ^'^  Dear,  Sir,  pray  do 
not  suppose  that  I  speak  thus  in  a  spirit  of  self-sufficiency — at  least,  I 

*  Exodus  xzziv.  7. 
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strive  against  it.  Bat  the  last  time  Dr.  Sandswarth  preached — now  nearly 
fourteen  months  ago—he  discoursed  on  the  necessity  of  our  being  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  die  faith  that  is  in  us.  He  sidd  that  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  mental  condition  of  the  Bomanist  and  the  Protestant,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  the  Anglican-Catholic,  is  lliat  one  is  forbidden  to  reason 
about  his  religion  at  idl,  but  is  to  take  all  the  articles  of  his  creed  on  die 
authority  of  an  infallible  Church;  the  other  not  pretending  to  claim  in- 
fallibility for  his  Church,  follows  her  only  as  &r  as  she  follows  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth." — ^^  Admirably  distinguished,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  well,  and 
what  then  ?" — ^^  Why  then.  Sir,  I  began  to  reason  thus:  I  have  called 
myself  a  member  of  the  English  Church  hitherto,  without  having  read 
all  through  her  prayers*  and  formularies.  I  know  but  very  little  of  what 
it  is  she  teaches;  and  I  find,  that  if  I  were  questioned  by  a  Bomanist  or 
a  Socinian,  I  could  not  give  a  connected  account  even  of  what  are  the 
tenets  of  my  Church,  much  less  state  upon  what  grounds  they  were  sup- 
ported. So  I  set  at  once  to  work  to  read  the  Prayer-book  with  attention,  and 
compared  it  with  the  sermons  of  some  eminent  men  among  our  living 
Church  of  England  divines— books  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  lent  my  mamma, 
and  which  Reginald  always  teUs  me  are  full  of  *  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and 
schism.*  It  seemed  that  they  certainly  were  very  contrary  to  the  Rtiyer- 
book  in  many  points,  but  I  did  and  do  feel  that  they  are  right,  and  I  can 
hardly  escape  Uie  conclusion  that  the  Church  prayers,  and,  consequently, 
the  Church  herself,  are  wrong.  Now,  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would  have 
cleared  away  the  difficulty;  and,  perhaps,  you  may  do  so  yet,  Doctor;  at 
all  events,  I  wiU  think  much  of  what  you  have  said.  One  more  question 
I  should  like  to  ask  you,  if  I  am  not  intruding  too  much.  What  is  the 
Church? — ^Do  you  mean  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Church, of 
Christ  ? — ^Reginald  says  they  are  synonimous ;  but  I  mean  the  Church 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail — ^the  Church  in  which, 
l^bbath  ailer  Sabbath,  we  profess  our  belief-^the  Holy  Catholic  Church." 
— "  That  Church,  my  dear,  is  the  body  of  the  faithful,  and  of  it  every 
one  who  loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  is  a  member." — ^**  But 
can  this  be  a  visible  Church  ?" — "  No,  it  cannot.  By  the  very  fact  of 
the  Church  being  an  object  of  our  belief  its  invisibility  is  asserted ;  for 
what  we  see  we  do  not  believe  in,  but  we  know.  We  do  not  believe  two 
and  two  make  four — ^we  know  it ;  we  do  not  believe  that  the  tower  which 
we  see  fix)m  this  window  is  the  tower  of  Halton  Church — ^we  know  it; 
and  to  say  we  believe  that  which  is  an  object  of  sense  or  of  demonstra- 
tion, is  absurd.  In  like  manner,  if  the  Church  were  visible,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  say  that  we  believed  it.*' — ^^  I  understand,  you.  Sir,  and  here 
I  can  entirely  coincide  with  your  remarks.  But,  Sir,  can  an  invisible 
Church  have  any  authority  on  earth  ?  for  I  find  in  the  twentieth  Article 
that  this  Church  which,  with  you,  I  believe  to  be  invisible,  *  hath  autho- 
'rity  in  controversies  of  faith,'  provided  that  its  decisions  be  not  contrary 
to  the  Scriptures." — "  The  Church  there  spoken  of  is  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  die  Church  of  Christ;  and,  doubtless,  she  has  authority  over 
her  own^members.  She  decides,  for  instance,  in  the  Baptist  controversy, 
that  the  Baptist  is  wrong,  and  if  any  man  think  him  to  be  right,  then  he 
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ought  to  leave  tihat  Churcli  which  pronooncefl  a  contrary  dedmon.    Bat 
you  see,  my  dear,  that  the  question  is  not, '  Will  you  continue  a  member 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Qiurch  ?'  but  *  Will  you  continue  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?*** — ^''I  understand  you,  Sir;  and  I  see  that,  there- 
fore, a  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  yet' 
be  an  Lidependent,  a  Wesleyan,  a  Baptist,  or  a  Quaker,  and  also  that  a 
person  may  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  a  member 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.** — ^^  Exactly  so;    but  we  do  not  suppose 
that  these  persons  are,  therefore,  right,  inasmuch  as  they  differ  firom  us. 
We  cannot  consider  ourselves  right  without  at  the  same  time  believing 
them  to  be,  in  the  points  of  difference,  wrong.** — ^**  I  see  clearly,  Doctor, 
the  truth  of  your  distinction.     Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  you  are 
a  member  of  the  English  Establishment,  because  of  many  denommationB 
of  Christians  existing  in  this  country,  which  are,  in  fact,  so  many  sections 
of  Christ's  Catholic  Church,  you  belieye,  after  due  investigation,  that  it 
is  the  most  pure  in  its  doctrines,  and  the  most  apostolical  in  its  disci- 
pline ?'* — ^^  You  would;  and  you  might  add  to  these, '  because  I  see  that 
the  blessing  of  God  has  rested,  in  an  eminent  degree,  upon  it.' " — ^^  This, 
Sir,  seems  to  me  perfectly  Scriptural.     But  there  remains  yet  a  diffi- 
culty.    If  all  the  sects  of  Protestant  Dissenters  are  members,  as  you 
have  shown  them  to  be,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  how  do  we  exclude  the 
Unitarians,  among  whom  there  are  so  many  shades  of  belief  ?     There 
are  some  in  whom  the  name  seems  all  that  is  objectionable,  for.  Sir, 
would  you  believe  it,  I  have  actually  known  persons  calling  themselves 
Unitarians,  and  yet  professing  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
and  really  believing  it,  too." — *^  This  difficulty,  my  dear,  is  one  which 
exists  only  in  fancy.     If  a  man  be  really  an  Unitarian,  he  is  not  a 
Christian  at  all,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church.     If  he  believes  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  he  cannot  be 
an  Unitarian;  and  it  depends  upon  the  spirituality  of  his  mind  whether 
he  be  or  be  not  a  member  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Some  dear  rela- 
tives of  my  own  clung  most  pertinaciously  to  the  name  of  Unitarian, 
while  I  fiimly  believe  that  they  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church." — "  Then,  Doctor,  you  exclude  from  this  Church  only  Papists 
and  Socinians." — ^**  Let  me  furnish  you  with  other  terms.      We  exclude 
only  idolaters  and  infidels ;  and  since  the  Papist  comes  under  the  de- 
scription of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  Brahmin — ^the  Socinian  under  the 
description  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  Mohammedan,  we  exclude  both 
Papist  and  Socinian." — "  Thank  you,  Sir.     I  now  see  clearly  what  has  all 
along  much  embarrassed  me,  viz.  the  true  nature  and  claims  of  the  Church. 
But  how  are  we  to  understand  the  distinction  made  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  between  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the  communion  of  saints  ?" 
— ^^  I  am  very  glad,  my  dear,  to  see  that  you  pay  so  much  attention  to 
what  you  hear.     Most  people,  alas  I  merely  repeat  that  sublime  statement 
of  belief  without  considering  what  it  is  to  which  they  pledge  themselves. 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  you  quote  has  been,  I  am  aware,  variously 
rendered.     In  my  opinion,  it  refers  to  the  state  after  death,  and  expresses 
our  belief  that,  as  the  souls  of  the  wicked  will  be  kept  in  chains  of  dark- 
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ness  till  the  last  day,  with  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  fiery  indigna- 
tion and  judgment  to  come,  so  the  souls  of  the  blessed  will  hold  sweet 
communion  together  while  awaiting  the  resurrection." — ^**  What  a  beau- 
tiful interpretation!  This,  Sir,  is  certainly  too  lovely  an  idea  to  be  other- 
wise than  true,  and  I  feel,  too,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  Scripture ; 
for,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Revelation  there  is  a  delightful  passage  which 
seems  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing,  verses  9,  10,  and  11,  *^d  when 
he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  1  saw  under  the  altar  tiie  souls  of  them  that 
were  slain  for  the  Word  of  Gk)d  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held. 
And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  sajdng.  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and 
true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth.  And  white  robes  were  given  unto  them,  and  it  was  said  imto 
them  that  they  should  not  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellow-ser- 
vants also,  and  their  brethren,  that  should  be  killed,  as  they  were,  should 
be  fulfilled.'  Here,  Sir,  is  the  passage." — ^^  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear,  a 
beautiful  confirmation  of  a  beautifiil  doctrine,  ^ut  I  must  now  leave  you 
for  a  little  while,  as   I   have  some  important  papers  to  examine  and 

transmit  to  ;  though  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  resume  this 

important,  and,  as  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  to  be,  useful  conversa- 
tion." Thus  was  the  worthy  dignitary  unconsciously  aiding  the  work 
of  dissent  in  the  mind  of  his  young  Mend. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  PRAYER  FOR  ISRAEL. 
Isaiah  xiv.  1 — 3.    Psalm  cxxii.  6 — 9. 


Turn  thee  again,  O  Lord,  to  Israel's  race. 
Who  still  are  scattered  from  the  east  to  west; 
Having  no  spot  of  earth  on  which  to  rest — 

Wandering  forlorn  with  monumental  face. 

Remember  Lord  thy  mercies — how  of  old 
Thou  did'st  this  people  lead  with  mighty  hand. 
Through  sea  and  desert  to  the  promis'd  land. 

And  all  the  heathen  did  thy  power  behold. 

Remember  Lord,  that  though  thou  didst  destroy 
The  temple,  which  thy  presence  sanctified; 
Thou  didst  restore  them — ^humble  all  their  pride. 

And  make  Jerusalem  once  more  their  joy. 

Great  was  their  sin,  when  they  Messiah  slew. 
And  cast  his  love  behind  them  with  disdain ; 
Who  cried  to  thee  in  his  last  dying  pain, 

"  Father  forgive,  they  kaow  not  what  they  do !" 
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And  now,  beWd,  these  eighteen  hundred  yean, 
They,  like  the  dust  before  the  tempest's  bkst. 
Have  been  dispersed,  and  drunk  up  to  the  kst 

The  cup  of  wrath,  in  bitterness  and  tears ! 

Turn  them  again,  O  Lord,  and  so  shall  they 

Look  unto  Jesus,  as  their  promised  king — 

On  Sion's  holy  mount  his  praises  sing. 
Proclaiming  him  their  Lord,  whom  heaven  and  earth  obey. 

W.  Shbrman. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 
No.  L 


INTRODUCTION. 

/'  History  contains  the  experience  of  the  world,  and  the  wisdom  of  ages." 

For  nearly  two  thousand  six  hundred  years  has  the  name  of  Rome  been 
known  and  famed  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Li  the  first  period  of  her 
renown,  subduing  states  and  empires  bj  her  superior  discipline  and  power ; 
and  wherever  her  legions  passed,  absorbing  the  empire  of  the  earth  with  t^e 
rapidity  of  lightning  and  the  impetuosity  of  a  whirlwind.  Li  the  second 
period  of  her  sway  she  embraced  a  wider  sphere  of  dominion;  for  she 
funded  her  claims  as  from  on  high,  and  danngly  arrogating  to  herself 
titles  and  supremacy  which  invested  her  with  awful  and  mysterious 
power,  her  influence  became  irresistible  throughout  those  regions  where 
the  Christian  creed  had  been  taught.  But  ere  we  enter  on  the  era  of 
the  Papal  power,  let  us  cast  a  broad  glance  over  that  which  inunediately 
preceded  the  dawn  of  Christianity. 

The  page  of  history  presents  a  wide  field  for  reflection;  the  rise  of 
empires  and  the  fall  of  states,  evince  the  transient  duration  of  terrestrial 
glory,  and  the  emptiness  of  worldly  ambition.  History  may  be  regarded 
as  t5ie  mirror  of  truth ;  the  most  celebrated  nations,  the  most  renowned 
h«x)es,  are  judged  before  our  eyes  by  time,  which  destroys  every  illusion, 
and  by  justice,  which  no  living  interest  can  corrupt.  Before  the  tribu- 
nal of  history  conquerors  descend  from  their  triumphal  cars,  tyrants  no 
longer  terrify  by  means  of  their  satellites,  and  princes  appear  unattended 
by  their  courtly  train,  and  despoiled  of  the  false  grandeur  with  which 
they  had  been  invested  by  flattery. 

The  great  empires  which  preceded  that  of  Rome,  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  and  the  Macedonian,  rose  and  vanished  like  splendid  meteors; 
and  if,  thanks  to  their  men  of  might  and  mind,  Greece  and  Rome  main- 
tained their  sway  among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  others,  still  the  learning  of  Athens,  and  the  splendour  of 
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Rome  but  lighted  to  their  ruin.  Athene  was  long  enslaved,  and  Home, 
imperial  Rome,  is  for  ever  fallen;  yet  have  they  left  behind  them  names 
which  will  last  in  the  records  of  the  world  while  time  shall  be;  for  their 
sages  and  their  heroes  still  excite  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 

Yes;  if  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  empires  which  were 
comparatively  small  in  extent,  and  short  in  their  duration,  what  must 
be  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  a  dominion  so  wide,  and  a  power 
so  imbounded,  as  that  which  once  adorned  the  Roman  name?  How 
must  the  mind  delight  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  rulers  of  Rome,  and 
the  increase  of  their  sway,  when  virtue  was  the  leading  quality  of  her 
chiefs,  and  valour  achieved  what  sagacity  had  planned!  Then,  when  the 
empire  had  attained  its  giddy  height  of  elevation,  how  must  we  feel 
ourselves  affected  as  we  view  the  ruin  of  a  mighty  dominion,  brought 
on  first  by  the  immeasurable  ambition,  next,  by  the  imbecility  of  her 
sovereigns,  and  oppressed  by  its  own  weight  tottering  to  decay ;  finally, 
the  weeds  of  vice  and  luxury  overrun  the  soil,  the  sceptre  of  imperial 
Rome  is  wrested  from  the  hand  of  enervated  royalty,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Caesars  becomes  the  prey  of  the  barbarian;  the  language  of  Cicero  is 
forgotten,  learning  is  extinguished  in  the  convulsion  of  nations,  while 
cruelty,  ignorance,  and  barbarism  fiing  their  darkest  veil  over  that  city 
whose  watch-word  was  liberty,  whose  children  were  the  free,  and  per- 
vade the  whole  of  that  empire  where  the  practice  of  honour,  and  the  arts 
of  glory  once  challenged  and  secured  renown. 

And  is  this  to  be  the  end  of  all  that  crowns  worldly  ambition,  and 
wins  the  meed  of  earthly  fame?  Must  we  still  exult  in  the  victories  of 
worth  and  valour,  view  with  pride  the  result  of  their  united  efforts,  and 
then  sicken  with  horror,  or  sigh  with  grief  over  the  wreck  of  power,  to- 
gether with  the  ruin  of  the  great  and  good,  as  weakness,  envy,  or  error, 
may  effect  their  downfall  ?  Such  is,  indeed,  the  picture  we  must  con- 
template; pleasing,  dazzling,  painful,  in  progression;  but  the  lesson  is 
impressive,  and  ought  to  be  effective ;  for  "  history  contains  the  experience 
of  the  world,  and  the  wisdom  of  ages." 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  Rome  was  at  the  height  of  im* 
perial  power,  and  Athens  was  still  famous  for  learning  and  the  arts;  the 
Druids  still  adored  the  Deity  in  their  consecrated  groves,  and  the  rude 
sons  of  the  North  still  aspired  to  share  immortal  pleasures  in  the  hall  of 
Odin.  Thus,  then,  the  shadow  of  former  times  yet  remained.  Soon, 
however,  did  Rome,  though  mistress  of  the  earth,  begin  to  sink  under 
her  own  magnificence,  though  her  elegance  and  luxury  still  encouraged 
and  fostered  the  arts;  and  many  distinguished  poets  cast  a  halo  of  beauty 
round  the  decaying  grandeur  of  the  mighty  empire;  and  we  may  per- 
ceive already  the  decay  of  the  influence  of  Paganism  over  the  minds  of 
the  more  enlightened  among  the  heathen  nations.  With  the  Chris- 
tian era  a  new  order  of  things  commenced.  The  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  forced  to  incline  before  the  God  of  Heaven;  and,  by  degrees, 
the  unhallowed  rites  of  pagan  adoration  vanished  before  the  pure  and 
simple  worship  of  primitive  Christianity. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  the  nations  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
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birth,  we  shall  indeed  be  convince  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good.  The  Romans  had  carried  their  arms  over  tihe  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  world;  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  her  coldest 
climes,  Uie  loveliest  regions  of  Asia,  and  a  part  of  Africa,  were  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Roman  power.  The  empire  had  reached  a  point  of  civili- 
zation, Ittxuiy,  riches,  and  sovereignty,  bejrond  which,  in  the  pagan 
world,  no  faiiher  progress  was  possible.  Even  Rome  herself  had  for 
awhile  laid  aside  her  arms;  her  rulers,  weary  even  of  conquest,  allowed 
the  harrassed  nations  a  respite  from  war&re;  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed;  ^^  there  was  peace  all  over  the  world;'*  and  in  that  propitious  in- 
terval ^*  the  Saviour  came,  by  ancient  bards  foretold  ''—his  birth  heralded 
by  angels,  his  dwelling  indicated  by  a  star.  And  to  whom  were  these 
tidings  announced  ?  to  Uie  great  ones  of  the  earth  ?  to  the  wearers  of 
purple  ?  to  the  inhabitants  of  pahuses  ?  Not  s»-^but  to  shepherds,  whose 
simple  minds  received  with  glad  belief  the  tidings  of  great  joy.  And  to 
whom  did  the  luminous  conductor  .serve  as  a  guide  ?  to  the  ambassadors 
of  Rome,  her  consuls,  and  her  princes  ?  Again,  not  so — but  to  wise  men 
of  the  east;  truly  wise,  inasmuch  as  they  set  not  up  the  learning  of  earth 
against  the  wisdom  of  heaven,  but,  following  the  guiding  star,  they  de- 
posed their  knowledge,  their  rank,  tiieir  worldly  honours  at  the  feet  of  a 
babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger.* 

And  siuely  nothing  can  more  strongly  demonstrate  the  heavenly  origin 
of  our  religion,  than  its  triumph  over  the  pomp  of  power,  the  pride  of 
learning,  and  the  tortures  of  persecution.  The  chuacter  of  its  Divine 
Found^  is  more  noble  in  his  poverty,  more  sublime  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  virtue,  llian  any  earthly  sovereign  surrounded  by  regal  pomp; 
b^re  such  a  character  science  herself  bows  down  with  a  profound  con- 
victicm  of  the  nothingness  of  all  human  knowledge,  valour  deposes  his 
laurel  crown,  and  royalty  his  golden  diadem.  To  give  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  restore  the  dead  to  life,  are  the  effects  of  power  truly  divine. 

Even  at  moments  when  heavenly  glory  seemed  annihilated,  did  not 
some  rays  of  it  pierce  the  obscurity  of  the  manger,  and  the  dark  gloom 
of  the  cross.  Ke  is  bom  in  Bethlehem,  and  all  Jerusalem  is  troubled; 
he  is  wrapped  in  swaddlii^  clothes,  and  yet  is  he  an  object  of  iear  to 
Herod ;  he  is  a  child,  and  he  imposes  silence  on  the  oracles  of  die  pagan 
world.  If  a  stable  was  his  biiili-place,  his  birth  was  announced  by  a 
star.     There  was  no  room  in  the  inn  for  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  but  the 

*  The  three  wise  men  were  what  we  eall  Magi,  which  word  meant  such  among  the 
Persiana  aa  those  whom  the  Indiana  term  Gpmnoiophittsi  the  Babylonians,  Chal- 
4lean8;  and  the  Hebrewa,  Prophets  and  Priests.  When  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
captive  into  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  there  is  no  question  but  they  took  with  them 
into  the  east  the  holy  books,  and  volumes  of  the  law  and  of  the  prophets,  whereby 
many  of  the  people  and  philosophers  of  the  east  derived  notions  of  the  true  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  Ood.  Also  the  prophet  Daniel  was  brought  up  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  his  writings  and  prophecies  were  not  only  written  and 
known  and  published  among  the  Babylonians,  but  also  were  held  in  great  account 
and  estimation  among  the  Magi.  So  that  they,  diligently  perusing  those  books, 
came  not  Dnly  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  also  to  the  knowledge  of  the  predicted 
Saviour,  whom  they  called  the  "  Star  of  Jacob." 
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y/riae  men  paid  him  their  homage  in  a  stable.  He  dies  at  hut  on  the 
cross;  but  as  they  crucify  his  euthly  body,  his  heavenly  origin  is  mani- 
fested when  he  forgives  the  dying  culprit  his  sins,  and  promises  him  a 
place  in  Paradise.  He  dies  an  opprobrious  death,  but  the  sun  tuins  pale, 
the  heavens  are  darkened,  the  eaiih  trembles,  the  universe  shudders  and 
sympathises  in  the  sufferings  of  Him  at  whose  word  it  was  created.  Is 
there  a  human  being  who  can  contemplate  this  death  immoved  ?  But  for 
death,  read  sacrifice  of  divine  love;  and  for  the  cross,  lead  glory.  The 
shame  was  for  man,  the  glory  was  for  God.* 

Such  was  the  Fonnder  of  our  religion.  Now,  then,  let  us  contemplate 
his  chosen  disciples.  Did  they  propagate  the  religion  which  Jesus  Christ 
had  taught  them  amidst  human  grandeur,  and  by  htiman  power  ?  Far 
from  it.  They  were  men  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  ennobled  only  by 
their  faith;  alike  unassisted  by  the  splendours  of  state,  and  unawed  by 
the  presence  of  rulers,  they  boldly  asserted  that  which  they  knew,  and 
declared  that  which  they  had  seen,  in  the  presence  of  the  learned  and 
the  powerful.  Let  us  only  instance  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  at  that 
time  renowned  for  arts  and  learning,  and  adorned  with  temples  of  un- 
rivalled beauty,  raised  in  honour  of  the  voluptuous  divinities  worshipped 
by  the  Greeks.  Standing  on  the  lofty  elevation  of  the  hill  of  Mars,  with 
the  learned  and  power^  of  Athens  around  him,  with  the  multitude  on 
the  steps  or  placed  below — before  him  the  &r-famed  Acropolis,  with  its 
wonders  of  Grecian  art,  and  beneatli  him  the  majestic  Theseium,  while 
all  aroimd  other  temples  and  altars  filled  the  city;  yet  here,  amid  all 
these  objects  of  which  the  Athenians  were  so  proud,  Paul  hesitated  not 
to  exclaim,  "  God  who  made  the  world  and  all  things  that  are  therein^  He 
being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dweUeth  not  in  temples  made  with  handsJ" 
On  the  Acropolis,  too,  were  the  three  celebrated  statues  of  Minerva;  one 
of  olive  wood,  another  of  gold  and  ivory  in  the  Parthenon,  the  master- 
piece of  Phidias,  and  the  colossal  statue  in  the  open  air,  the  point  of 
whose  spear  was  seen  over  the  Parthenon  by  those  sailing  along  ihe  gulf. 
To  these  Paul  probably  referred  and  pointed,  when  he  went  on  to  affirm 
that  the  Godhead  is  not  like  imto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art 
and  man's  device.  The  masterly  address  of  tJie  great  apostle  had  its 
effect  on  the  impressionable  minds  of  the  Athenians;  a  member  of  the 
Areopagus  and  several  others  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.f 

We  must  rem^k,  that  the  vast  extent  and  imity  of  the  Roman  empire 
favoured  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  not  for  their 
merits  that  the  Romans  were  suffered  to  become  the  masters  of  the 
world;  but  the  Grod  of  heaven  aud  earth,  who  often  works  out  his  im- 
mortal plans  by  means  of  mortal  agents,  permitted  them  to  go  on  con- 
quering and  subjugating  nation  aftier  nation,  tiU  the  fulness  of  their  time 
was  accomplished.  Wherever  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  began  their 
mission,  the  Roman  governors  were  there  to  interrogate  and  condemn; 
but  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  they  spoke  boldly  before  the  judgment 
seat,  and  the  governors  trembled  on  hearing  their  eloquent  discourses ; 


*  Moms.  t  See  *'  Biblical  Researchei,"  by  Dr.  Robinson.] 
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the  rulers  were  almost  persuaded  to  become  Christians.  When  accused 
bj  the  people,  the  Roman  officers  and  soldiers  were  there  to  lead  them  to 
prison;  but  those  very  men  protected  them  firom  the  rage  of  the  blind 
and  infuriated  multitude.  "iDie  Boman  gaolers  were  there  to  load  them 
with  fetters  and  enclose  them  in  dimgeons;  but  at  an  angel*6  touch  their 
fetters  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  gaoters,  won  by  the  gentleness  of  the 
liberated  prisoners,  and  convinced  by  the  miracle  they  beheld,  became 
converts  to  the  Christian  faith;  St.  Paul,  unjustly  accused,  appeab  unto 
Caesar,  unto  Caesar  he  is  sent;  he  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  preaching 
the  pure  truths  of  the  Grospel  in  the  precincts  of  Rome.  The  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  were  soon  shaken  fix>m  their  pedestals,  and  the  reli^on  taught 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  established  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Such  was  the  foimdation  of  our  truly  grand  and  pure  religion ;  pride, 
splendom*,  violence,  and  coercion,  were  alike  unknown  to  its  sacred 
Founder  and  to  his  primitive  disciples,  unlike  ^e  conduct  since  dis- 
played by  haughty,  glittering,  insidious,  and  cruel  Rome.  Ere  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  task  we  have  imposed  on  ourselves,  we  will  first  refi-esh  our 
minds  and  dilate  our  hearts  with  the  view  of  Christianity  in  its  pure  and 
primitive  state,  and  then  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  those  innovations 
which  have  been  invented  and  introduced  by  lie  Papal  power — a  power 
which  has  arrogated  to  itself  a  supremacy  that  belongs  to  God  alone,  and 
covered  the  earth  with  the  darkness  of  idolatry.  She  is  now  erecting  her 
gorgeous  shrines  in  this  country,  and  rearing  fanes,  the  height  of  which, 
when  finished,  will  seem  to  defy  the  clouds ;  the  great  may  be  dazzled,  the 
ignorant  and  superficial  may  be  persuaded,  the  weak  may  be  misled; 
but  let  all  true  Christians  ever  hold  fast  that  pure  and  primitive  fidth  for 
which  a  Latimer,  a  Ridley,  a  Cranmer,  have  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
which  for  three  hundred  years  has  been  restored  to  our  land;  and  let 
our  readers  ever  bear  in  mind  that  "  History  contains  the  experience  of 
the  world  and  the  wisdom  of  ages.*^ 

Protestus. 

{To  be  continued.) 
LINES  ON  THE  VIRGIN. 

(addressed   to   a   ROMANIST.) 

Think  not  I  wrong  the  memory  pure  and  holy 

Of  her  to  whom  ye  sue ; 
I  trust  in  Him  in  whom  she  trusted  wholly. 

Her  son  and  Saviour  too. 
Oh  1  when  she  bent  above  his  infant  face. 
Beaming  with  sacred,  calm,  aneelic  ^race. 
Even  while  the  mother  loved,  tue  maid  adored 
Her  future  Saviour  and  our  heav'nly  Lord. 
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How  in  her  heart  did  the  his  accents  treasure. 

Feeling  the  Godhead  there. 
Ob,  sweet  delight  I  oh,  all  ecstatic  pleasure. 

With  him  to  breathe  the  air ! 
To  mark  his  steps,  bis  childish  voice  to  hear. 
Dearer  to  her  than  aueht  on  earth  was  dear. 
Oh  I  with  what  humbte,  holy,  boun<Uess  love, 
Hail'd  she  as  son  the  Lord  mm  heaven  above. 

Now  in  sweet  joy,  in  calm  and  holy  gladness. 

No  earthly  tongue  can  tell ; 
Beholds  she  Him  released  tom  pain  and  sadness. 

In  heaven's  own  glory  dwell. 
Now  joining  gladly  with  the  holy  choir. 
Doth  she  her  Saviom^s  praise  to  speak  aspire. 
And  gazing  on  his  granaeur  all  divine. 
Cries,  "  What  was  I  that  this  delight  is  mine  ?" ' 

But,  oh !  if  there  on  high  the  soul  immortal 

Aught  earthly  pang  can  know ; 
If  in  pure  Paradise,  heaven's  blessed  portal. 

May  fall  a  shade  of  woe ; 
If  those  that  dwell  in  hopeful  joyance  there 
Aught  see  that  chances  'mid  this  world  of  care, 
Then  must  one  sight,  one  scene  afflict  the  soul 
Of  her,  the  Virgin,  who  hath  reached  the  goal. 

'Tis  where  poor  erring  mortals  weak  and  lonely. 

Led  by  earth's  mists  astray. 
Trust  but  in  her,  the  maid  and  mother,  only. 

And  kneel  to  her  and  pray ; 
To  her  who  feels  that  she  without  that  Son 
Who  hath  for  all  who  love  him  glory  won. 
That  she  herself,  though  pure  as  maid  can  be. 
Had  no  sure  claim  to  heaven's  eternity. 

Oh !  would  ye  joy  the  mother^  erring  mortals  7 

Then  kneel  not  at  her  shrine ; 
Flee,  flee  in  terror  from  her  temple's  portals. 

And  love  her  Son  divine  I 
How  should  he  need  her  prayers  that  grace  to  show. 
For  which  he  suffered  earthly  pain  and  woe? 
Hath  he  not  deigned  your  love,  your  trust  to  crave  ? 
Hath  he  not  died  the  sinful  world  to  save? 

Oh,  come  to  Him  1  and  she  his  mother  purest. 

With  ye  shall  then  adore. 
Who  rests  on  him  to  stand  is  ever  surest 

Till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
He  needs  no  intercessor  by  his  side. 
He  loves,  he  loves  us,  for  for  us  he  died; 
And  Virgin,  saints,  and  angels,  all  as  one. 
Shall  kneel  with  us  before  the  Godhead's  Son. 

Archsb  Gurnby. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  head  of  a  Ccmxsgb  to  a  friend 
IN  England. 

"  Mr.  M.  was  fcHrmerly  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  became  sick  of  Presbytenanism  with  its  '  new  measures,'  for  pro- 
moting piety  and  godliness,  and  turned  to  the  ^  old  paths.'  He  was 
highW  esteemed  in  his  old  connexion.  Mr.  M^'s  case  is  not  singular. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  ministers,  of  various  denominations,  have, 
within  a  few  years,  taken  orders  in  the  Church ;  and  many  more,  I  have 
no  doubt,  are  desirous  of  following  tiiem.  Some  will  do  it,  and  others 
will  be  hindered  by  reluctance  to  break  up  old  attachments — to  woimd  the 
feelings  of  Mends — and  by  narrow  circimistances,  rendering  it  difficult 
for  them  to  sustain  themselves  during  their  candidateship. 

"  It  is  a  time  of  commotion  with  us,  but  a  time  of  prosperity.  There 
is  more  active  hostiKty  to  the  Church  than  I  have  known  before,  aris- 
ing, doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  from  its  conquests,  but  nursed  in  no 
small  d^ree  by  the  Geological  discussions  among  ourselves.  The  Church 
alone  has  maintained  *  the  imity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,'  in 
any  considerable  degree;  and  tiiose  who  are  not  of  her,  have  been  de- 
lighted to  seize  upon  any  appearance  of  disxmion,  and  to  prophesy  divi- 
sion of  the  body,  and  I  confess  I  am  uncharitable  enough  to  suppose 
many  have  desired  to  see  it,  and  sought  to  effect  it. 

"  The  Oxford  writings  are  much  read,  and  are  producing  marked 
eflPects.  Some  rejojfle  in  their  influence;  others  tremble.  For  myself, 
I  think  the  result  will  be  good,  though  not  unmixed  with  evil:  but  the 
evil  I  trust  is  incidental  only,  and  that  the  good  will  be  permanent.  In 
lax  times,  the  call  to  examine  and  establish  principles  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  useful,  if  made  in  an  earnest  and  correct  spirit.  It  is  wonderful 
to  see  how  generally  public  interest  is  awakened  wpoa  these  subjects. 
An  unfortunate  ordination  occured  in  New  York  in  the  summer,  which 
occasioned  great  alarm  in  the  Church.  The  cry  of  *  Popery '  was  raised, 
and  echoed  loudly  by  all  the  hlite  '  hills  round  about  Jerusalem.'  You 
have  doubtless  heard  of  it.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Carey,  but  am  induced 
to  believe  that  more  alarm  has  been  excited  than  was  qidte  necessary. 
Bishop  Ouderdonk  was  doubtless  well  satisfied  that  he  was  no  Bomanist, 
although  he  had  been  carried  away  by  visions  of  catholicity,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  judge  charitably  of  Roman  errors,  so  that  he  did  not  speak  out 
very  distinctiy  as  a  Protestant.  He  is  a  quiet  and  retired  student,  who 
needed  to  come  out  into  contact  with  the  rude  work-day  world,  to  learn 
to  distinguish  some  of  his  dreams  from  realities  '  to  define  his  position,' 
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as  American  politicians  say.  The  affair  has  led  to  unliapp j  disagree- 
ments, though  I  cannot  but  believe  that  calm  reflection  will  soon  remove 
them,  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  disturbing  the  Churches  peace  and  har- 
mony. At  the  late  convention  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  there  wsis  a 
good  deal  of— excitement  shall  I  say  ? — arising  out  of  it.  The  secular 
papers  had  taken  up  the  matter  of  the  ordination,  and  spoken  of  it  neither 
respectfully,  nor  temperately,  nor  wisely;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  laity 
were  thoroughly  roused  into  hostility  to  the  Bishop. 

"  The  matter  was  not  introduced  directly  into  the  convocation;  but 
upon  some  questions  connected  with  the  subject,  the  temper  of  the  con- 
vention pretty  plainly  appeared,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  clergy  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  forced,  by  any  external  clamour,  into  a  false 
position  in  r^ard  to  the  Bishop. 

"  Bishop  Mac  Ilvaine  is  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  what,  he  fears,  is 
disguised  Popery.  He  has  taken  up  the  subject  in  a  recent  charge;  and 
in  his  address  to  his  convention,  censured  conditionaily  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Carey.  Dr.  Tyng,  of  Philadelphia,  has  defended  Bishop  Ouderdonk 
in  regard  to  some  points  connected  with  the  ordination,  for  which  he 
has  been  much  censured  ;  and  Bishop  Meade  (I  am  told,  for  I  have  not 
seen  what  he  has  written)  has  also  appeared  in  his  defence.  They  do 
not  touch  the  matter  of  the  propriety  of  admitting  Mr.  Carey  to  orders. 
On  that  point,  I  think,  they  would  both  disapprove  the  Bishop's  act,  on 
the  ground  that,  if  not  a  Romanist,  Mr.  C/s  position  was  too  equivocal, 
I  dare  say  the  contest  will  now  go  on  for  a  time,  on  the  general  issue 
between  high  and  low  Church  views ;  I  hope  with  good  temper,  and  a 
disposition  on  each  side  to  understand  clearly,  and  to  put  the  fairest  con- 
struction  upon  the  views  of  the  other.  The  zeal  with  which  Tractarian 
views  have  been  seized  upon  and  devoured  by  many,  has,  I  think,  car- 
ried them  into  foolish  excesses  of  statement;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
zeal  of  many  against  them  has  scarcely  allowed  them  to  treat  them  with 
any  fairness.  You  will,  perhaps,  see  accounts  of  these  things  in  England 
— the  ordination  and  the  late  convention.  If  you  s«e  anything  very  ex- 
travagant, just  apply  your  common  sense  to  it  before  you  receive  it. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  think  I  am  touched  with  Tractarianism.  I  have 
read  many  of  the  tracts,  and  have  been  instructed;  and  I  will  not  say 
that  my  opinions  have  not  been  modified  through  their  influence.  The 
state  of  religion  in  this  country,  the  divisions,  the  extravagances  of  fana- 
ticism, the  deplorable  results  of  what  have  been  called  Revivals  in  a 
great  many  cases,  are  a  capital  preparation  for  the  *  tracts  for  the  times,' 
and  I  am  induced  to  believe  have  led  many  to  seek  acquaintance  with 
other  modes  of  religious  faith  and  practice,  who  are  studying  qidetly,  and 
in  secret,  books  which  have  emanated  from  Oxford. " 
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No.  I. 


"TAKE-IT-EASY,  THE  WARDEN." 

Could  the  poef  s  sentimental  proposition, 

If  ignorance  it  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise, 

be  answered  by  observations  made  on  the  conduct  of  one  man,  I  would 
adduce  the  subject  of  this  sketch  as  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  fact. 
Never  have  I  beheld  a  face  less  clouded  with  griefs,  or  more  uniformly 
happy,  than  that  of  our  Warden.  He  had  such  a  happy  knack  of  taking 
everything  easy,  that  it  would  have  been  noted  down  as  a  wonder  to 
have  seen  him  otherwise  than  wearing  a  placid  countenance.  Taking  it 
easy  was  his  motto;  and  it  was  so  constantly  upon  his  lips  that  he 
became  known,  both  &r  and  near,  under  the  title  of  ''  Take-it-Easy, 
the  Warden." 

The  subjoined  are  a  few  incidents  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  our  Warden. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  after  being  accepted  by  the  maiden  he 
loved  as  her  suitor,  from  some  cause  ur&nown,  a  few  days  before  their 
intended  marriage,  he  was  rejected  with  scorn.  This,  which  would  have 
broken  the  hearts  of  some  men,  had  no  such  effect  upon  our  Warden. 
It  was  a  cause  of  regret,  he  observed  to  a  Mend;  but  he  added, ''  I  shall 
take  it  easy."  And  his  conduct  proved  he  acted  up  to  his  resolve;  for, 
after  leading  a  life  of  single  blessedness  for  a  few  weeks,  he  was  suddenly 
married  to  another.  As  he  paced  our  churchyard  path,  with  a  face 
cheerful  as  noon-day,  every  one  who  saw  him  was  convinced  that  he  was 
taking  the  matter  easy.  The  pangs  of  disappointment,  which  have 
called  forth  the  eloquence  of  the  poet  and  the  genius  of  the  painter,  were 
to  our  Warden,  though  disappointed,  unknown.  The  darts  of  the  archer 
Cupid  were  not  sufficiently  pointed  to  affect  his  heart,  and  consequently 
his  happiness  remained  pnbroken. 

Pecuniary  losses  were  equally  pointless  to  affect  our  Warden,  with 
that  greatest  of  all  earthly  sorrows,  "  disappointment  in  love."  One  simi- 
mer  evening,  as  I  was  walking  over  our  Warden's  fields,  and  observing 
the  ravages  which  a  severe  fix)8t  of  the  previous  winter  had  made  upon 
his  com,  and  what  scope  it  had  given  for  the  rank  garlic  and  ranker 
thistle  to  grow,  I  mused  within  myself  thus: — ^I  have  met  with  many 
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farmers  lately,  and,  without  exception,  they  nie  the  severity  of  the  chill 
blasts  of  last  winter's  boreal  ¥rinds.  Now,  although  I  know  the  calm 
disposition  of  oiur  Warden,  I  much  wonder  if  his  temper  is  not  ruffled  by 
his  losses.  I  had  not,  however,  to  wonder  long;  for,  a  few  moments 
after,  I  saw  our  Warden,  whom  I  knew  in  the  di&tance  by  his  huge  straw 
hat,  which  covered  both  his  head  and  shoulders,  making  his  way  through 
the  scattered  ears  of  com,  pufiing  away  at  a  magnificent  meer-schaume, 
with  all  the  calm  dignity  of  a  Bashaw.  '^  Surely,*'  said  I  to  myself, 
"  our  Warden  is  taking  it  easy.  I  will,  however,  leam,  from  his  own 
lips,  what  he  thinks  of  it;''  and  so  saying,  I  walked  forward  to  meet  him. 

The  place  where  our  Warden  and  I  met  was  a  most  propitious  one 
for  a  conference  on  the  subject  The  ears  of  com  stood  about  a  yard 
asimder,  and  all  the  space  between  ihem  wbs  covered  with  every  kind  of 
weed,  thick  as  an  underwood. 

"  This  is  a  sad  loss,  Mr.  Warden,"  I  observed,  as  I  pointed  to  the  waste 


"  Ah!  it  is,"  replied  our  Warden.     *'  I  shall  take  it  easy,  though." 

"  The  frost  must  have  been  very  severe  to  have  made  this  havoc,  Mr. 
Warden." 

^'  Ah!  it  must,"  he  again  replied.     '^  I  shall  take  it  easy,  though." 

"  And,  Mr.  Warden,  it  will  cost  much  laboiir,  and  take  some  money 
to  clear  the  groimd,  next  year,  before  you  can  sow  it  again." 

"Ah!  it  will,"  was  his  answer;  "  I  shall  take  it  easy,  though." 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  in  continuation,  "  I  am  happy  to  find,  Mr.  Warden, 
that  you  are  not  troubled  by  your  loss.  I  cannot  say  so  of  the  other 
farmers  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject." 

Taking  his  heart's  solace  from  his  lips  for  the  first  time,  and  lifting  it 
up  as  high  as  his  arm  could  reach,  our  Warden  exclaimed,  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  ^'  Sir,  it's  no  use  fi^tting;  it's  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  take 
things  easy." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  bear  is  the  ridicule  or  banter  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  Philosophers  who  have  braved  the  storms  of 
affliction  have  quailed  before  it,  and  warriors  who  have  marched  fear- 
lessly to  the  cannon's  mouth  have  been  overcome  by  it  But  our  War- 
den was  proof  even  against  the  shafts  of  ridicule. 

Knowing  that  to  meddle  with  parish  affairs  gives  rise  to  much  strife,  it 
has  never  been  my  merit  to  mix  myself  up  with  them.  On  two  occa- 
sions, however,  I  have  attended  a  vestij  for  the  purpose  of  observation. 
The  first  of  these  was  at  the  passing  of  our  Warden's  accounts,  a  day  of 
no  slight  note  in  a  rural  district  Aiid,  truly,  if  our  Warden  had  not  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  a  stoic, "it  would  have  been  stirred  into  wrath  by  the 
.satirical  laughter  of  those  who  sat  in  judgment  upon  him.  After  having 
passed  by  a  few  names  who  so  loved  their  Church  as  to  pay  willingly  to 
suppprt  its  venerable  fabric,  the  names  of  some  more  liherai  in  their 
views  appeared  as  defaulters. 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Warden,"  said  our  Vestryman,  namiiig  the  first  of  the  de- 
faulters, "  what  reason  did  he  give  for  not  paying  ?" 

"  What  reason,  aye!"  answered  our  Warden.  "  L^t  me  see.  Oh,  he 
said  he  hoped  I  might  get  it." 
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''And  80  /  hope  you  may,**  bawled  out  a  aeoond  yestryman,  whose 
Toiee  oould  soaicely  be  heard  for  the  din  that  raged  around,  while  a  third 
aiffirmed  that  he  mugt  obtain  it. 

"  I  shall  take  it  easy,"  observed  our  Warden. 

''But  you  should  not  take  this  matter  so  easy,**  was  the  rejmn- 
der,  amidst  roars  of  lai^hter;  "  and  you  must  recollect  also  ihat  it  is 
yoisr  duty  to  obtain  it.** 

"  I  shall  take  it  easy,  thoi^h,**  again  foil  from  the  lips  of  our  Warden, 
and  the  laughter  to  which  this  gave  rise  had  scarcely  subsided  before  the 
question  was  put  why  a  second  de&ulter  had  not  paid  ? 

"  I  could  not  make  anything  out  of  him  at  all,**  replied  ma  Warden. 
*'  He  said  somethiog  about  never  coming  to  church,  and  he  did  not  see 
why  he  should  pay  to  support  its  dusty  pillars.** 

"  And  what  did  you  say  to  him,  Mr.  Warden  ?**  asked  the  whole  ves- 
tiy  ^  in  one  voice. 

"  What  did  I  say,  gentlanen  ?  What  was  I  to  say  ?  I  said,  very 
well,  and  took  it  easy.** 

"  Yes,  but,**  exclaimed  our  vestryman,  whose  wrath  had  now  ^euned 
the  mastery  over  his  risible  powers,  "  you  must  not  take  it  so  easy,  Mr. 
Warden.** 

"  Why  not  ?**  our  warden  inquired,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"  Because  our  Church  would  fall  about  our  ears  if  you  do.** 

"  That  would  be  a  pily,  and  I  should  not  like  to  see  it  either,**  replied 
ont  Warden,' "  but  if  we  take  it  easy,  no  doubt  they  will  pay.** 

The  looks  of  his  fellow-vestrymen,  however,  d^oted  tirnt  there  was  a 
doubt,  and,  with  one  consent,  they  voted  that  summonses  should  be  issued 
fi»rdiwith.  This  was  against  the  wish  of  our  Warden,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  tell  them  so;  but  still  he  preserved  his  placid  countenance, 
and  he  observed,  as  usual,  that  he  should  "  take  it  easy.** 

The  second  vestry  meeting  which  I  attended  was  for  general  purposes, 
under  the  old  system  of  Poor  Laws,  and  many  instances  might  be  men^ 
tioned  in  which  our  Warden  took  his  part.  One,  however,  must  suffice. 
A  poor  half-shivering,  yet  stout-limbed  pauper  humbly  supplicated  the 
grant  of  some  clothes,  which  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. A  long  debate  on  the  petition  ensued,  and  angry  words  were 
bandied  about  on  all  hands.  All  this  time  I  was  watching  our  Warden, 
and  though  I  could  see  plainly  he  wanted  to  deliver  himself  of  his 
opinion  (for  he  rolled  himself  about  in  the  Johnsonian  style),  I  oould  not 
discern  any  alteration  in  the  placidity  of  his  countenance.  At  length  he 
took  advantage  of  a  pause  in  the  debate,  and  whether  he  knew  that  the 
object  was  a  sturdy  beggar,  of  which  there  were  many  in  those  days,  I 
cvmot  say;  but  he  delivei^  himself  with  a  pomposity  and  severity  un- 
usual to  himself,  in  these  terms  : — ^^  Grentlemen,  if  we  ^o  on  giving  clothes 
away,  we  shall  never  leave  o/.**  The  continued  roars  of  laughter  which 
followed  this  celebrated  speech,  and  which  opened  our  Warden's  eyes  so 
for  as  to  observe  his  blimder,  would  have  upset  the  gravity  and  raffled 
the  temper  of  an  ordinary  stoic;  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  our  Warden. 
He  quietly  replied,  "  Laugh  on,  gentlemen;  I  shall  take  it  easy.** 
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Thus  disappointments,  loss,  and  ridictile  failed  to  disturb  the  equa- 
niniitj  of  our  Warden^s  disposition.  On  three  occasions,  however,  I 
trembled  lest  our  Warden  should  mar  his  character  by  anger,  and  there- 
by spoil  my  contemplated  sketch. 

Tlie  first  runs  thus.  Meeting  Mr.  Warden  one  morning,  after  he  had 
been  dining  with  our  Rector  on  the  previous  evening,  who  it  appears  had 
been  endeavouring  to  enlighten  him  on  the  subject  of  the  position  in 
which  the  Church  stands  in  these  infidel  days,  he  accosted  me  thus  : — • 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  think  our  Rector  told  me  yesterday,  when 
I  dined  with  him  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  I  replied. 

''  He  told  me  that  our  Church  is  in  danger,  and  that  there  is  a  set  of 
men  in  England  who,  before  long,  will  pull  it  down." 

"  Did  he  say  thus  much,  Mr.  Warden  ?"  I  asked.  "  I  think  you  must 
be  mistaken.  He  meant  that  there  were  men  so  evil  disposed  as  to  b^ 
capable  of  doing  such  an  act,  if  they  were  permitted." 

"  I  tell  you.  Sir,"  rejoined  our  Warden,  "  that  our  Rector  did  say  so; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity,  for  a  church  is  the  finest  house  in  the 
parish."  Then,  looking  si^iificantly  at  a  fine  oaken  staff  he  held  in  his 
hand,  our  Warden  added,  "  I  really  think  if  I  was  to  see  them  doing 
such  a  thing  I  should  not  take  it  easy.     But  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Say  1"  I  replied,  with  warmth,  "  if  I  should  see  them  doing  so— nay, 
if  I  should  only  see  them  destroying  the  ivy  on  its  sacred  walls,  I  would 
defend  it  to  the  best  of  my  power.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr. 
Warden,  you  are  mistaken  in  the  drift  of  our  Rector's  information.  Be-  * 
sides,  you  know  our  Church  is  under  the  especial  protection  of  Heaven, 
and  it  is  said  in  the  Bible,  that '  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  it  shall 
prosper.* " 

"  Is  it  though  ?"  inquired  our  Warden;  "  then  I  shall  take  it  easy." 

The  second  occasion  on  which  I  conceived  I  had  reason  to  fear  that  our 
Warden  wotdd  be  tempted  not  to  take  the  matter  easy,  happened  soon 
after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Poor  Laws. 

"  It's  all  fine  talking,"  he  observed  to  me,  one  day,  after  I  had  been 
pointing  out  its  advantages ;  '*  but  after  all,  there  are  no  laws  like  the  old 
Poor  Laws." 

"  There  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Warden,"  I  replied:  "  none,  I  believe, 
which  the  genius  of  man  cotdd  invent,  would  be  so  well  calculated  to 
pauperize  Old  England." 

"  That's  not  what  I  mean.  Sir,"  inteimpted  our  Warden ;  "  I  tell  you  I 
don't  like  the  plan.  A  few  months  ago,  we  had  power  to  do  just  as  we 
pleased,  to  give  or  not  to  give;  but  now  we  can  do  nothing.  They  only 
leave  us  just  power  enough  to  put  our  hands  into  our  pockets  to  pay  our 
rates." 

"And  it  is  a  consolation,"  I  replied,  "  that  you  have  the  means  of 
doing  this." 

"  Why  as  to  that  matter,  I  take  it  easy,"  replied  our  Warden;  "  but  I 
can  hardly  take  this  new  business  easy,  when  I  recollect  that  our  power 
of  spending  the  money  as  we  please  is  gone." 
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Reflectiiig  for  a  moment  what  to  Bay,  in  Older  to  aasut  our  Warden  to  pre- 
serve bia  quiescence,  I  recollected  that  he  was  a  staunch  Tory,  and  therefore 
I  interrogated  him  as  to  whether  he  had  read  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  favour  of  the  new  system.  This  was  sufficient  ^'  Hie 
Duke,**  said  our  Warden,  '^  is  a  straight  forward  sort  of  a  man,  as  any  I 
know,  and  if  he  is  in  &YOur  of  it,  why  it  may  be  right  It  may  be,  I 
say,  but  I  do  not  know.  They  are  always  planning  some  new  thing  in 
parliament,  that  puzzles  the  brains  of  us  common-folk  ;  but  as  for  moi 
after  all  I  shall  take  it  easy.** 

The  third  scene  which  gave  rise  to  the  fear  mentioned,  occurred  on 
the  banks  of  one  of  those  mighty  works  of  man,  a  railway,  which  points 
to  the  **  far  west**  A  portion  d  the  mighty  work  was  completed,  and  a 
day  was  fitted  for  the  commencement  of  travelling.  This,  the  reader 
may  be  •sure,  was  no  ordinary  day  to  our  villagers.  Persons  of  all  grades 
grouped  together  on  its  banks,  to  see  the  smoking  engines.  Much  de- 
light was  observed  in  all  their  faces,  and  many  strange  remarks  were 
made  on  the  mode  of  travelling.  These  only  provoked  a  smile,  but  as 
I  perceived  our  Warden  at  a  distance,  I  felt  curious  to  know  what  he 
thought  of  the  matter.  Accordingly,  I  resolved  to  go  forward  and  ask 
his  opinion,  and  as  I  halted  before  him,  I  observed, — *<  This  is  a  noble 
triumph  of  the  intellect  of  man,  Mr.  Warden.** 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?'*  asked  Mr.  Warden. 

''  I  do,  indeed  1  **  I  replied.  "  What  do  you  think  our  forefitthers 
would  say,  if  they  could  see  us  travelling  at  the  rate  yonder  engine  is 
going  at  now  ?  Why  it  was  but  a  few  seconds  ago  it  was  at  our  feet, 
and  now  it  is  nearly  out  of  sight  It  outstrips  the  wind  !  It  is  magni- 
ficent travelling  I  ** 

"  Do  you  thmk  so  ?*'  again  inquired  Mr.  Warden. 

'^  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  controverted,**  I  replied ; ''  but  what  do  you 
think  of  the  matter  ?** 

"  What  do  I  think  of  the  matter  ?  "  reiterated  our  Warden,  "  why  I 
think  Heaven  never  intended  carriages  to  go  without  horses.** 

Laughing  heartily  at  this  strange  idea  of  our  Waxden*8,  I  exclaimed, 
''  Indeed  I  Why  then  I  perceive  you  do  not  think  so  highly  of  railroads 
as  Dame  Gregory.** 

"  What  does  she  think  of  them  ?  "  interrogated  our  Warden. 

"  Why  as  I  passed  her  just  now,  Mr.  Warden,**  I  replied,  "  she  observed, 
as  she  dix>pped  one  of  her  profoundest  curtesies, '  Sir,  this  is  surely  a  sign  of 
the  times,  and  a  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy  which  speaks  of  the  crooked 
paths  being  made  straight* " 

"  That's  aU  nonsense,**  exclaimed  our  Warden;  "  Dame  Gregory  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  You  know  very  well  that  there  were 
no  paths  at  all  where  they  have  made  this  road:  how  then  could  they 
be  made  straight  ?  Had  they  took  it  along  some  of  our  bye-lanes, 
Dame  Gregory  might  have  been  right  in  what  she  says  about  the  matter: 
as  it  is,  she  is  all  wrong.** 

Taking  no  notice  of  Mr.  Warden  s  logic,  a  thought  struck  me  that  he 
might,  like  some  of  his  neighbours,  be  an  opposer  of  railway  schemes,  on 
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the  ground  (^  their  taking  away  the  land;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  the  opinion  he  had  advanced  was  genuine,  and  whether  he 
was  taking  hi»  k>ss  easy  or  no,  I  observed,  ^'  Perhaps,  Mr.  Warden,  joti 
do  not  like  railways,  because  they  run  through  your  fields ;  and  I  must 
say,  it  is  an  indivulual  loss  for  a  public  good.** 

"  Why  as  to  that  matter/^  replied  our  Warden,  "  I  take  it  easy.  It 
was  not  that  whidi  made  me  say  what  I  did  of  them.  It  is  my  ojanion, 
and  I  think  l(hat  canals  also  are  a  very  great  evil.  People  lived  before, 
and  they  only  live  now;  what^s  the  use  then  of  these  sti^ange  things  ? 
They  are  against  our  natures  I  ^ 

Pleased  to  find  that  it  was  simply  an  opinion  which  our  Warden  had 
uttered,  and  that  it  was  not  suggested  by  his  loss  of  ground,  I  rejoined, 
- — "That  such  things  were  intended  to  be,  Mr.  Warden^  is  pretty  cleaar 
from  the  fact  that  they  are.  Were  they  not  to  have  been  constructed, 
man  would  not  have  had  the  intellect  given  him  to  perform  such  mighty 
works*  Mr.  Warden,  they  are  the  e£^ts  of  a  ray  of  intelligence,  which 
beams  on  the  mind  of  man  firom  above;  and  if  you  and  I  could  livie  an 
hundred  years  longer,  bo  doubt  we  should  see  noble  results  arising  from 
these  works,  as  wdl  as  greater  works  planned  and  executed  by  the  mind 
of  man.** 

"  Sir  1 "  said  our  Warden  emphatically  in  reply,  and  slightly  altering 
his  usual  phrase,  so  as  to  render  it  prophetical,  "  we  shall  take  it  easy 
before  that  lime.'* 

RUSTICUS. 


CANADA. 

{From  the  Bishop  op  Toronto's  Journal  of  a  VisUation  in  the  Autumn 

</ 1842.) 
Baptism  of  an  Indun  Chief. 

"  On  the  7th  of  September,  Wednesday,  the  Indians  assembled  in  great 
numbers ;  it  was  a  great  day.  The  great  Chippawa  chief,  Cunatuny, 
was  to  be  baptised  and  confirmed.  In  the  two  villages  there  are  still 
several  pagan  Indians,  and  yet  they,  as  well  as  the  converted,  attend  the 
services  of  the  Church.  Wliile  they  continue  pagans,  they  paint  their 
faces  and  reiuse  to  kneel.  The  conversion,  however,  of  the  great  chief 
is  expected  to  operate  most  favourably;  and  fix)m  their  love  of  truth, 
stronger,  it  is  said,  among  the  Indians  than  among  the  Persians  of  old,  it  is 
anticipated  that  they  will  be  readily  impressed  and  permanently  retained. 
When  some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  my  coming,  the  Indians  ex> 
claimed,  "  What,  is  he  not  the  chief  of  the  Church? — ^he  never  can  have 
two  words — ^lie  is  sure  to  come."  The  school-house,  though  large  and 
commodious,  could  scarcely  contain  half  the  niunber  assembled;  and 
those  that  could  not  get  in,  stood  in  groups  about  the  door  and  windows. 
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The  chief  was  baptised,  and  appeared  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  holy  sacrament.  He  was,  after  baptism,  con- 
firmed with  four  others.  His  admission  into  the  Church,  hj  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  and  his  public  profession  of  the  faith  in  coming  for- 
ward for  confirmation,  had  been  with  him,  for  jears,  matter  of  deep  and 
solemn  consideration.  After  the  service,  I  shook  hands  with  every  in- 
dividual present,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians  at  all  their 
meetings.** 

• 

Ck)NFIB]CATI0N  OF  INDIANS. 

"  Saturday,  24£A  Sept^^From  Brantford  we  drove  to  the  Mohawk  par- 
sonage, only  two  miles  distant,  where  we  were  met  by  the  two  mission- 
aries to  the  Indians,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Nells,  and  the  Rev.  Adam  Elliott. 
The  prayers  were  read  in  the  Mohawk  language  by  Mr.  Elliott,  and  the 
lessons  in  English,  by  Mr.  Nells.  No  sermon  was  delivered,  as  it  would 
have  required  to  have  been  interpreted,  and  occupied  too  much  time. 
Fifty-four  persons  were  present  for  confirmation — ^forty-nine  Indians  and 
five  whites.  The  Church  was  crowded,  especially  by  Indians  of  the  six 
nations;  the  address  which  I  made  after  confirmation  was  careftdly  in- 
terpreted ;  and,  as  I  endeavoured  to  suit  myself  to  their  habits  and  modes 
of  thinking,  it  appeared  to  affect  them  much ;  the  whole  service  was  par- 
ticularly interesting,  and  many  white  people  who  were  present,  declared 
that  they  had  never  been  so  much  affected. 

"  The  church  stands  on  a  beautiful  fiat  near  the  river,  surrounded  by 
many  cottages  of  industrious  and  well-conducted  Indians  attached  to  the 
mission;  and  contiguous  to  the  church  are  schools,  which  are  carefully 
visited  after  the  services.  In  these  schools  a  great  number  of  promising 
Indian  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  a  com- 
mon education,  carefully  founded  on  religious  principles.  Very  favour- 
able specimens  of  their  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
were  exhibited,  and  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  sight  of 
so  many  of  the  rising  generation  of  an  ancient  and  warlike  people,  who 
had  once  commanded  the  greater  portion  of  North  America,  receiving 
instruction  to  qualify  them  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  to  enable  them  to  impart  the  same  knowledge  to  others.  It 
is  a  tardy,  hut  beooming  remuneratian  far  the  manifold  injuries  inJHcted 
upon  this  unfortunate  race. 

"  Annexed  to  the  school  for  boys  and  girls,  is  an  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  Indian  youths ;  in  housewifery  and  sewing  for  the  latter,  and 
in  various  useful  mechanical  arts  for  the  former.  To  this  institution 
such  boys  are  transferred  as  evince  a  taste  and  desire  for  different  trades ; 
and  the  articles  thus  manufactured  are  readily  disposed  of,  as  being  fully 
as  good,  and  somewhat  cheaper,  than  can  be  furnished  at  the  shops  of 
the  best  mechanics  in  the  vicinity.'* 
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[Note. — We  beff  it  to  be  especially  undentood,  that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  opinions  expressed  by  our  Correspondents. — Kd.  B.  C] 


BAPTISM  DURING  DIVINE  SERVICE. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — ^Much  has  been  said  of  late,  by  abler  and  better 
persons  than  mysdf,  on  the  sad  way  in  which  we  forget  our  religious  privileges, 
and  lose  them  through  our  own  n^lieence  and  practical  refusal  to  avail  our- 
selves of  them;  and  mournfully  clear  toe  evidence  truly  is,  that  whilst  pro- 
fessing to  believe  in  an  unseen  world,  within  us  and  around  us,  we  do  in 
realitjr,  in  our  daily  life  and  practice,  walk  by  sight,  and  not  by  faith. 

This  has  always  struck  me  much  with  r^rd  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
Many  praiseworthy  endeavours  are  now  miudng  to  revive  the  Catholic  practice 
of  perrorming  that  rite  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  highly  should  we 
estunate  such  return  to  "  the  old  paths,'*  whatever  be  the  reasons  assigned  for 
it.  Yet  it  is  with  regret  that  I  have  observed  that  the  ailments  usually 
brought  forward  by  its  suprporters,  are  only  on  the  benefits  which  may  accrue 
to  the  congregation  by  being  thus  put  in  mind  of  their  own  duty.  Doubtless^ 
the  benefit  thus  derivable  is  very  great ;  I  would  be  the  last  who  would  wish  to 
disparage  it,  but  I  should  wish  aim  to  hear  joined  with  it,  an  interest  in  those 
souls,  who  are  then  being  newly  bom  into  Christ's  Church.  I  would  hear 
parents  desiring  for  their  children  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  and  I  would 
see  that  congregation  joining,  with  heart  and  voice,  in  supplications  for  the 
future  welfare  of  those  ch^ren.  No  matter  who  they  are,  we  know  that  we 
receive  in  them  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ,  and  we  ou^ht  to  feel  for  them  as 
members  of  the  same  body.  The  fact  of  the  regeneration  of  Infants  is  not 
dependant  (and  I  thank  Uod  for  it)  on  the  wishes  or  prayers  of  others  ;  but 
may  not  Christian  graces  be  added  if  we  beg  for  them  7  We  are  told  repeated^ 
to  pray  for  one  another,  and  are  promised  that  whatever  thmgs  we  ask, 
believing,  we  shall  receive,  if  we  ask  according  to  his  will.  This  is  an  instance 
in  which  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  our  prayers  will  be  acceptable,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  bring  down  blessinss,  both  on  our- 
selves, and  on  those  ^oung  souk  for  whom  we  pray.  Were  the  communion  of 
saints  thus  realized  m  our  hearts  as  it  is  so  often  repeated  by  our  hps,  we 
should  not  see  the  richer  part  of  our  congregations  refusing  to  bring  their 
infants  publicly  to  the  font,  nor  shrinking  from  taking  the  vow  of  sponsors 
upon  them  in  the  presence  of  their  brethren.  Why  should  the  poor  alone 
tisten  to  the  exhortation  of  their  parish  priest,  and  set  an  example  of  Catholic 
discipline  and  spirit  which,  alas!  their  more  wealthy  and  fashionable  neighbours 
do  not  follow  ?  Nay,  even  to  such  a  length  is  their  want  of  love  and  charity 
carried,  that  in  some  instances  it  has  led  to  a  determined  refusal  to  attend  the 
church  on  those  Sundays  marked  out  for  the  performance  of  that  sacrament. 

I  remain,  yours,  faithfully, 

J.  J. 


CATHOLICITY  OF  SPIRIT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman, 

StR, — If  there  is  any  one  cardinal  failing  which  pervades  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  churchmen  in  the  present  day,  I  think  this  must  be  admitted  to  be 
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a  want  of  true  catholicity,  or,  in  other  words,  a  narrowness  in  the  views  held 
upon  all  controversial  subjects,  which  excludes  any  mode  of  exjiression  save 
that  especial  one  which  each  individual  for  his  own  convenience  may  have 
foimd  it  expedient  to  adopt.  Every  man  not  only  insists  that  beUef  in  such 
and  such  points  of  doctrine  is  needful,  but  he  absolutely  goes  to  the  virtual 
length  of  affirming  that  that  belief  must  necessarily  be  expressed  in  certain 
particular  terms,  and  in  those  only.  From  this  excess  of  caution,  which  has  its 
origin  in  a  very  proper  feeling,  the  fear  of  error,  arise  most  of  the  theological 
bickerings  within  the  Church  in  the  present  day ;  and  these  bickerings,  unfor- 
tunately, tend  more  and  more  to  widen  the  imagined  breach,  and  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  somewhat  narrow  bigotry,  naturally  accompanied  by  an  all  but  phari- 
saical  feeling  of  superiority  to  those  who  may  not  precisely  belong  to  the  same 
party,  or  employ  the  same  expressions  as  ourselves.  Now  the  object  of  the 
present  letter,  is  to  prove  that  the  supposed  differences  betwixt  the  parties 
thus  formed,  even  the  most  leading  and  cardinal,  are  differences  more  of  words 
than  of  thinss — ^more  of  expressions  than  of  belief;  and  thence  to  incite  my 
readers,  wheuier  they  be  in  the  habit  of  regarding  themselves  as  Hieh  or  Low 
Churchmen — as  EvangeUcals  or  Tractarians,  to  divest  themselves  ofall  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  towards  their  fellow-Churchmen,  and  strive  for  the  development 
of  purer  catholic  feelings  within  their  o^n  breasts.  I  think  it  will  scarcely  be 
demed,  that  the  leading  subject  of  dispute  which  has  divided  us  into  more  or 
less  opposing  parties  for  many  years,  is  that  of  the  comparative  efficacy  of 
faith  and  good  works.  Those  who  imagine  themselves  the  more  special  advo- 
cates of  faith,  denounce  their  opponents  as  friends  to  the  fearful  and  most 
uncatholic  doctrine  of  human  merits ;  whilst  those  who  put  themselves  for- 
ward as  the  peculiar  preachers  of  good  works  declare  the  opposite  party  to  be 
in  real  truth  promulgatiuj^  the  antichristian  doctrine  that  homiess  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  This,  I  repeat,  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful causes  of  our  intestine  wars,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  point  in 
dispute  betwixt  different  sections  even  of  moderate  Churchmen.  Now,  as  the 
exponent  of  one  of  these  parties,  I  will  employ  the  language  of  one  of  the 
most  venerable  members  of  our  Church,  the  Kev.  Stanley  Faoer ;  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  others,  I  will  adduce  the  language  of  an  author  who,  however 
much  his  deplorable  leanings  towards  the  Romish  heresy  may  be  regretted,  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  talented  theological  wnters  of  the  party,  and 
considered  orthodox,  at  least  on  this  point,  even  bjr  a  Hook  and  a  Palmer — I 
mean  Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Faber  says,  "  Man  is  justified  before  God  solely  on 
account  of  Christ's  merits,  through  the  appointed  instrumentality  of  faith,  and 
not  on  account  either  of  his  own  wisdom,  or  understanding,  or  piety,  or  even 
works  which  he  has  done  in  holiness  of  heart."  Mr.  Nei^Tiian  says,  "  Man  is 
justified  before  God  by  a  righteousness  infused  into  him,  which  thus,  hence- 
forth, becomes  his  own  inherent  righteousness,  and  which  enables  him  to  per- 
form works  deserving  salvation  at  the  hand  of  God."  (Let  it  be  remembered 
that  these  two  passages  ai-e  put  together  by  Mr.  Faber  himself  in  the 
"  Churchman"  for  December,  1841,  expressly  to  show  the  great  and  mtrinsic 
difference  betwixt  his  views  and  those  of  Mr.  Newman.)  Now  I  assert  fear- 
lessly, and  fearlessly  undertake  to  prove,  that  these  two  declarations  are  per- 
fectly reconcileable  one  with  the  other,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  true  Catholic 
would  be  equally  justified  in  using  either ;  in  fine,  that  they  are  two  different 
modes  of  expressing  one  and  the  same  thing. 

And  first,  let  us  see  whether  Mr.  Newman  might  not,  retaining  his  present 
opinions,  employ  Mr.  Faber's  phraseology.  First,  then,  man  is  justified 
primarily,  or  in  the  first  place,  solely  on  account  of  Christ's  merits.  This  Mr. 
Newman  beheves  quite  as  fiimly  as  Mr.  Faber.  The  only  question  is,  through 
what  instrumentality  is  this  grace  or  this  salvation  conveyed  to  man  ?     That 
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it  springs  from  the  eternal  mercy  and  free-will  of  the  Holy  Trinity  only,  was 
never  called  in  question :  but  what  vehicle  is  requisite  to  convey  this  mercy 
to  the  souls  of  men  ?  Mr.  Faber  continues,  **  through  the  appomted  instru- 
mentality of  faith.'*  Now  here  we  must  pause  and  ask,  What  is  faith  ?  Is  it 
the  bare  behef  in  a  certain  series  of  facts?  No :  saving  faith  is  universally 
allowed  to  include  love.  And  can  faith  and  love  rule  a  soul  which  is  not  in 
accord  with  God  ?  And  can  any  soul  be  in  accord  with  God  which  is  not 
righteous  and  holy  as  far  as  mortality  is  susceptible  of  hotiness?  In  other 
words,  can  faith  include  love,  and  yet  be  a  passive  faith  only  ?  Must  not  faith 
be  active  as  well?  And  what  is  faith  in  action,  if  not  works  or  hotiness? 
Faith  cannot  be  separated  from  works,  or  works  f^om  ffiith ;  for,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  are  both  the  same  thing  regarded  under  different  points  of  view. 
Thus  Mr.  Newman  might,  with  the  utmost  consistency,  use  the  expression  of 
Mr.  Faber, ''  through  the  instrumentality  of  faith  ;'*  in  fact  he  does  use  this 
very  e^^ression,  strange  as  this  may  appear  to  the  evangelical  reader,  and  de- 
clares m  his  Lectures  on  Justification,  pi^e  348,  that  "  we  are  justified  by 
grace,  impetrated  by  faith,  manifested  by  works." 

And  now  to  conclude  our  examination  of  Mr.  Faber's  creed  on  this  subject, 
who  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Newman  does  not  consider  man  to  be  justified  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  wisdom  or  his  own  works.  The  works  of  faith,  or  faith  in 
action,  or  holiness,  are  indeed  made  man's  own  by  God's  grace,  and  yet  they 
are  not  his  own,  but  God's.  Here,  again,  the  controversial  writers  of  the  day 
would  be  perfectly  ready  to  plunge  into  a  wordy  war  on  the  subject  of  the  two 
words  "  his  own,"  although,  in  real  truth,  they  might  possibly  be  perfectly  of 
one  mind.  We  have  thus  seen  that  Mr.  Newman  could  employ  Mr.  Faber's 
language.  It  is  equally  easy  of  demonstration  that  Mr.  Faber  might  employ 
the  language  of  Mr.  Newman.  "  Man  is  justified,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  oy  a 
righteousness."  Through  what?  The  free  grace  of  God.  And  in  what  does 
this  righteousness  consist?  Why,  necessarily  in  active  faith,  for  which  it  is 
only  another  name.  The  concluding  phrase  that  man's  works  or  his  active 
faith  deserve  salvation  is,  of  course,  only  to  be  taken  in  the  orthodox  sense 
already  exposited,  that  man  is  saved  through  gi*ace,  is  manifested  in  faith 
passive  and  active,  therefore  in  works.  Thus  have  we  seen  that  these  two 
leaders  of  opposing  parties,  apparently  difiering  on  the  most  vital  question  of 
Christianity,  entertain  in  reatity  precisely  the  same  opinions,  and  think  that 
man  is  primarily  saved  through  grace,  and,  secondly,  through  faith  or  works, 
either  of  which  terms  must  necessarily  include  the  other.  And  having  seen 
this,  may  I  trust  that  some  of  my  readers  may  henceforth  be  disposed  to  look 
with  a  more  charitable  eye  on  the  expressions  of  thos^  who  do  not  belong  to 
their  special  party,  and  even  to  join,  when  required,  in  their  modes  of  expres- 
sion ;  reeling  a  sure  conviction  that  they  possess  the  thing,  and,  therefore,  car- 
ing little  about  the  words.  There  are  other  minor  points  in  dispute  betwixt 
the  various  sections  of  Churchmen,  which  have  given  rise  to  similar  verbal  but 
not  real  differences,  but  for  the  present  this  leading  example  must  sufiice.  Oh, 
may  I  trust,  in  concluding  this  brief  letter,  that  those  who  contend  most  ur- 
gently for  the  necessity  of  good  works  will,  in  good  time,  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile their  minds,  despite  old  prejudices,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  more 
prominent  preaching  of  faith,  remembering  that  that  faith  must  necessarily  in- 
clude works,  and  cannot  exist  without  them.  May  I  trust  that  the  most  evan- 
gelical preachers  of  faith  as  the  one  thing  needful  may,  ere  long,  pardon  their 
brethren  who  deem  it  more  advisable  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  faith  in 
action  or  works.  We,  too,  have  too  many  real  enemies  without  the  Church, 
who  differ  from  us  in  things,  not  words,  to  waste  our  energies  on  internal  and 
mere  verbal  contests.  On  this  very  subject,  for  instance,  we  have  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Romanist  and  other  Diisentcrs  (Calvinists)  to  combat ;  the  former 
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attributing  a  particnlar  event,  more  or  leas,  to  each  particular  work,  availing  to 
diminish  m  length  the  duration  of  man's  inirgatorial  sufferings,  not  our  own 
sufferings  only,  but  also  those  of  others ;  and  the  latter  preaching  antinomian 
doctrines,  and  virtually  encouraging  their  hearers  to  oontmue  in  sm  that  grace 
may  so  much  the  more  abound.  From  these  men  we  differ  in  deed;  from 
those  within  our  Church,  who  do  not  employ  our  expressions,  we  differ  only 
in  word;  and  we  are,  therefore,  bound  to  unite  with  them  for  the  more  advan- 
tageous opposition  to  those  who  really  and  truly  deface  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  thus  preach  the  doctrines  of  antichrist.  Were  we  but  once  a  truly 
united  body,  as  we  to-morrow  might  be,  were  it  not  for  our  too  selfish 
obstinacy;  were  we,  in  fine,  only  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  pure  and 
true  Catholicity,  Rome  and  Geneva  would  alike  cower  before  us,  ana  the  An- 
glican Church  become  the  nursing  mother  of  all  pure  and  noble  spirits  which 
would  hasten  to  take  refuge  within  her  apostohc  fold. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
Sagittarius, 
An  Anglo-Catholic  La3rman. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Shepherd's  Well    A  Play.    By  Thomas  Powell.  London:  Wilson.  1843. 

We  wish  much,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  critical  curiosity,  that  we  could  call 
Mr.  Powell  before  us,  and  demand  of  him  why  he  wrote  plays.  He  does  not 
write  for  bread — ^that  we  know ;  we  can  hardly  think  he  writes  for  fame,  or  he 
would  take  more  pains  with  his  compositions ;  he  does  not  write  for  the  stage, 
for  he  does  not  aoapt  his  dramas  to  it ;  nor  does  he  write  to  please  the  pubUc, 
or  he  would  study  the  public  taste,  good  or  bad.  There  is  only  one  solution 
which  we  can  hit  upon,  and  that  is,  that  he  both  writes  and  pubushes  to  please 
himself;  and  if  he  is  pleased,  why  then  the  object  is  gained,  and  criticism  has 
no  more  to  say.  Like  Ingoldsby,  he  cares  neither  for  owU  nor  asses.  Yet  the 
drama  before  us,  though,  as  we  have  said,  written  and  pubhshed  to  please 
Thomas  Powell,  Esq.,  evidences  powers  which  might  at  once  please  the  pubUc, 
aid  the  stage,  and  send  down  the  name  of  the  writer  among  the  stars  of  our 
titerature.  Mr.  PoweU's  mind  is  plainly  full  of  poetry;  he  breathes  an  atmo- 
sphere of  high  thought  and  rich  imagery ;  his  whole  mental  constitution  is  as 
vigorous  and  energetic  as  it  is  luxuriant :  and  he  dashes  down  upon  paper,  and 
sends  off  to  the  press,  the  mere  current  of  romance  that  flows  through  nis  own 
mind.  So  did  Lope  de  Vega,  in  Spain ;  and  Lo{)e  is  now  httle  more  than 
"  magni  nominis  umbra''  The  ''  Shepherd*s  Well "  is  a  tale  of  true  and  untrue 
love;  the  one  a  little  above,  and  the  other  a  good  deal  below,  the  level  of 
humanity.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  so  wills  our  dramatist  (though  it  might 
as  well  have  been  in  the  days  of  Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib)— ^in  the 
reign,  then,  of  Charles  I.  lived  one  Sir  Charles  Usherwood,  who  rejoices  in  two 
daughters  and  a  son.  One  of  the  daughters  is  betrothed  to  one  Albert,  who 
comes  in  the  first  act  to  claim  his  bride,  Maud ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  see  the 
younger  sister,  AUce,  than  he  straightway  falls  in  love  with  the  same,  and  she 
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with  him^  most  desperately.  Maud  is  not  long  in  finding  out  this  disa^^reeable 
fact,  which  she  does  after  the  fashion  of  Azo  in  "  Parisina,"  by  a  sleeping  con- 
fession on  the  part  of  her  sister.  As  soon  as  she  is  clearly  aware  of  the  trans- 
fer of  love  on  the  one  side,  and  the  bestowal  of  it  on  the  other,  she  coincides 
with  considerable  resignation,  and  endeavours  to  persuade  her  brother,  Ernest, 
a  very  fiery  young  gentleman,  to  do  the  same ;  in  which  attempt,  as  might  be 
expected,  she  very  signally  fails.  A  quarrel  arises  between  the  two  young  men 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  Chai'les,  which  had  very  nearly  come  to  a  combat,  when 
Maud  mterposes,  and,  for  a  time,  puts  off  the  dispute.  Maud  now  disguises 
herself  in  the  dress  of  Albert,  having  intercepted  a  challenge  from  Ernest  to 
him,  meets  the  challenger,  and  falls.  The  play  now  hastens  to  a  conclusion. 
On  finding  who  has  been  his  victim,  Ernest  kills  himself,  and  we  have  a  hint 
that  Sir  Qiarles  does  not  intend  long  to  survive.  Thus,  if  we  cannot  exactly 
say — 

**  The  hero  raves,  the  heroine  cries. 
All  stab,  and  everybody  dies," 

we  have,  at  all  events,  crying  enough  and  stabbing  enough  to  satisfy  anybody 
not  particularly  blood-thirsty.  We  have  not  spared  Mr.  Powell's  plot,  and  the 
faults  of  the  plot  arise  from  the  faults  of  the  characters ;  Maud  is  too  strong, 
Alice  is  too  weak,  Ernest  is  too  furious,  Albert  is  too  contemptible,  and  all  are 
too  sentimental.  And  now  let  us  turn  from  the  hasty  conception  to  the 
equally  hasty  execution,  and  we  shall  find  that  Mr.  Powell  is  a  poet  of  far  too 
high  an  order  to  play  such  tricks  with  his  genius.  First  we  will  take  a  few 
images — perfect  gems : — 

"  Love  begins  sooner  even  than  with  sisters. 
'     It  hath  its  cradle  in  the  mother's  hope, 
Long  ere  we  see  the  light     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 
•     •••«•     The  father  then 
Draws  on  the  infant  heart  by  slow  degrees ; 
The  sweet  variety  of  household  ties 
Make  their  abode  in  the  delighted  soul 
In  order  due,  the  throne  still  vacant  kept, 
In  full  expectance  of  that  crowning  day, 
When  some  predestined  spirit  gathers  up 
Into  one  offering  its  scattered  wealth, 
And  gives  all  as  a  tribute  gladly  paid." 

Then  again — 

ALICE. 

"  Love  must  be  more  than  I  can  comprehend, 
For  it  has  raised  your  meekness  to  a  fire. 
Which  makes  your  eyes  flash  like  the  midnight  stars* 

MAUD. 

Well  may  they,  for  the  thought  of  seeing  him 
Puts  them  in  heaven." 

Singularly  happy  is  the  following  expression.  When  Ernest  has  drawn  his 
sword  upon  Albert,  Maud  interposes,  and  in  the  course  of  her  speech  she 
says, 

"  My  sweet  brother, 
Put  that  worsi  righter  of  all  human  wrongs 
Into  its  scabbard." 
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And,  in  her  further  expostulation,  reminding  him  of  the  indulgent  tender- 
ness which  Alice  had  always  experienced  at  their  hands,  she  says^ 

"  If  you 
Cast  Alice  from  you,  I  must  follow  her. 
I  cannot  throw,  if  you  can,  from  the  heart 
Those  memories  which  now  are  part  of  me ; 
Wlien  she,  a  little  infant,  learned  from  us 
Each  word  she  knows ;  and  when  at  first  the  sounds 
Came  from  her  tiny  lips,  and  they  were  dark 
And  unintelligible  to  all,  to  me 
They  were  a  music  understood  and  felt 
In  all  the  perfect  music  of  a  voice 
Which  has  a  heart  to  listen,  not  an  ear 
Thick  crusted  with  the  cruelty  of  earth." 

The  whole  play  is  studded  with  starry  passages :  we  will  take  one  more  and 
then  conclude.     Alice  is  describing  his  sail  past  Sicily  : — 

"  Great  Rome's  exhaustless  granary.     'Twas  night, 
But  fiery-hearted  Etna  was  awake. 
And,  like  a  roaring  giant  chained  to  earth, 
Roared  out  his  fierce  defiance  to  the  gods. 
The  bark  flew  on  ;  we  passed  the  pillars  where 
Europe  and  Africa  hold  their  mountains  back 
To  let  the  impetuous  waves  rush  headlong  by ! 
On  break  of  day,  before  the  golden  sun 
Had  lit  the  ocean  with  its  glowing  kiss, 
I  saw,  the  regal  rocks  of  England  rise 
Out  of  the  hazy  distance,  and  I  felt 
As  one  who,  sailing  on  a  dreary  waste, 
Bursts  on  a  world  of  music  unawares." 

These  passages  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  justify  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Powell's 
capabilities ;  and  if  he  does  but  earnestly  endeavour  to  oe  true  to  himself,  to 
do  justice  to  his  high  powers,  by  some  degree  of  carefulness  and  attention,  it 
will  not  be  long  beiore  we  have  from  him  something  which  England  will  not 
willingly  let  die.  He  has  no  more  sincere  admirers  than  we  are,  and  none 
who  more  truly  regret  the  "  fatal  facility  "  of  his  muse. 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Times,  and  Church  in  Scotland, 

Amid  the  gloom  and  perplexity  which  some  believe  are  now  gathering  over 
our  own  beloved  and  apostolical  Church  in  England,  it  is  truly  refreshmg  to 
our  hearts  to  perceive  our  once  persecuted,  aud  still,  alas !  neglected  sister 
IN  Scotland,  beginning  to  revive  somewhat,  and  assert  her  claims  to  be 
heard,  not  only  in  the  land  of  Knox  and  his  mad  admirers,  but  also  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Christendom.  As  a  token  (and  to  us,  indeed,  a  most  eloquent 
one)  that  brighter  da^s  are  beginning  to  dawn  upon  Episcopacy  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  we  direct  especial  attention  to  "  The  Scottish  Episcopal 
TiliES,"  of  which  five  numbers  have  now  appeared.  This  is  the  first  attempt, 
we  conceive,  since  the  infamous  assembly  of  1638,  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  to  provide  herself  with  a  public  organ  through  tne  press,  wherewith 
to  develope  ner  principles,  and  express  her  condition.  It  gives  us  also  great 
pleasure  to  add,  that  it  is  edited  by  a  loyal-hearted  and  high-minded  Church- 
man, who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  able 
champion  of  Episcopal  rights  and  principles.  When  Sir  George  Sinclair,  with 
lamentable  inconsistency,  thought  proper  to  preside  at  the  commemoration 
of  that  lawless  riot,  where  bigotry  and  mendacity  combined  together  for  the 
vilest  purposes,  called  the  Assembly  of  1G38,  the  now  Editor  of  "The 
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Episcopal  Times  "  gave  Sir  George  a  lesson  which  he  may  well  remember 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  In  truth,  the  LBTrBR  to  that  honourable  Baronet 
has  not  often  been  surpassed  for  power,  pungency,  and  victorious  effect. 

The  Primitwe  Church  in  its  Episcopacy  ;  with  an  Essay  on  Unity  and  Coun- 
sel for  the  Present  Times.  By  the  Author  of  "  Dr.  Hookwell."  London  : 
Bentley.  1844. 
We  can  do  no  more  at  present  than  draw  our  readers'  attention  to  this  truly 
admirable  work.  It  does  indeed  contain  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  question, 
and  it  is  a  book  from  whose  stores  we  hope  to  draw  largely  on  some  future  oc« 
casion. 

Utilitarianism  Unmasked,    A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Gathercole,  of  Moss- 
ford  Lodge,  Great  Ilford,  Essex,  on  the  Life,  Death,  and  Philosophy  of 
Jeremy  Bentham.      By  the  Rev.   John  F.  Colls,  D.D.    London:  Bell. 
1844/ 
This  Letter,  which  forms  a  supplement  to  the  158th  number  of  the  ''Edin- 
burgh Review,"  is  one  which  deserves  the  most  attentive  perusal.    A  more  en- 
tire demolition  of  any  idol  we  never  saw  than  that  which  in  this  little  pamph- 
let is  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  Utilitarian.    Jeremy  Bentham  comes  down 
indeed  from  his  pedestal,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  faithfully  and  ably 
served. 

Demba,  the  Fugitive  Slave.    A  West  Indian  Tale.    By  W.  Mackay.   London : 

Bogue.  1843. 
We  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  unpretending  little  volume ;  and  re- 
garding it  as  we  do,  rather  as  a  proof  of  abihty — and  we  will  say  senius — than 
as  in  itself  a  successful  production,  we  will  fearlesslv  recommend  the  author 
to  try  again — take  a  more  popular  subject,  and  he  will  vindicate  for  himself  a 
good  plae6  among  the  poets  of  the  land. 

American  Slavery  as  it  is.  Testimony  by  a  Thousand  Witnesses.  New  York : 
Published  by  the  American  Anti-Slavfery  Society;  Office,  143,  Nassau 
Street. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  that  truth  is  more  extraordinary  than  fiction ;  and  never  was 
the  justice  of  this  saying  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Ne^o  slavery  so  long  sanctioned  and  encour^ed  by  every  Christian  state  pos- 
sessing colonies  in  either  the  islands  or  the  continent  of  America.  We  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage — the  slave-ship,  which  has  been 
strikingly  described  as  the  "  Pestilence  that  walketh  on  the  waters" — ^nor  upon 
the  moral  degradation  and  bodily  suffering  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  avarice, 
cruelty,  and  lust.  But  we  will  remind  our  readers  that  these  things  still  exist 
in  all  their  awful  atrocity ;  and  we  will  direct  their  attention  to  the  present 
volume,  which  is  a  picture — ^faithful  as  it  is  fearful-^-of  some  of  the  features 
of  that  accursed  system  which  prevails  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic kinsmen.  We  are  happy  to  see  that,  during  the  last  year,  there  ^as 
been  a  powerful  movement  against  slavery  in  various  States  of  the  American 
Union.  We  earnestly  pray  that  the  good  work  thus  begun  may  be  completed, 
and  that  this  plague-spot  may  be  cleared  away  from  the  house  where  our  sister 
dweUs.  We  should  wish  to  see  her  also  up  and  doing.  This  is  no  time 
for  inaction,  much  less  for  connivance.  Past  guilt  must  be  atoned  for  by  pre- 
sent virtue.  She  must  show  her  abhorrence  of  both  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade ;  or,  despite  her  brisht  hopes  and  briUiant  prospects,  she  will  sink  to  the 
pit  of  destruction  coffinea  in  the  curse  of  God.  The  work  before' us  contains 
a  vast  accumulation  of  facts  relating  to  the  actual  condition  and  treatment  of 
American  slaves,  arranged  systematically,  with  the  authority  on  which  they 
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rest.  The  work  is  extremely  valuable;  its  details  are  most  revoltiiig ;  and  yet 
the  most  damning  features  of  the  system  which  it  describes  are  scarcely  pre- 
^nted  to  the  eye  of  the  reader.  It  exhibits  indeed  the  physical  sufferings  of 
the  slave,  but  it  gives  only  a  faint  and  indistinct  idea  of  the  moral  evus  of 

slavery. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIETY   FOR  PROMOTINO    CHRISTIAN   KNOWLEDOB. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  venerable  Society  held  on  the  6th  of  February,  those 
members  who  had  been  recommended  b;^  the  standing  Committee — as  reported 
in  our  last  Number — to  form  the  Committee  ofGen^^  Literature  and  Educa^ 
tion,  were  duly  elected.  In  accordance,  likewise,  with  the  notice  givoi  at  the 
general  meeting  in  January,  it  was  asreed  that  the  salaries  of  the  Rev.  J. 
'Evans  and  the  Kev.  J.  D.  Glennie  shoula  be  raised  to  £300  per  annum  each. 
Grants  of  books  were  made  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  Ecclesiastical  Commissary 
for  Bermuda,  to  the  value  of  Jt5,  for  a  library,  and  a  further  grant  of  books,  to 
the  value  of  £5,  to  be  placed  at  Dr.  Tucker's  disposal,  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
stationed  in  Bermuda ;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  short,  to  the  value  o£  JtXO, 
in  aid  of  schools  in  the  town  of  Soufh^re,  and  in  the  river  Dor^  district, 
island  of  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies ;  to  the  members  of  "  The  National  School- 
master's Society,"  residing  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  its  vicinity,  to  the  value 
of  £7  158.,  for  the  piuTpose  of  forming  a  library ;  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Denton, 
for  the  purpose  of  peiforming  divine  service  iu  the  church  at  Kondebosch, 
near  Cape  Town,  and  to  the  Rev.  R.  Kempthome,  Colonial  Chaplain  of  St. 
Helena.  At  a  former  meeting  a  grant  of  ^5000  was  made  by  the  Society 
towards  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  new  cathedral  in  Calcutta ;  and  the 
secretary  stated  at  this  meeting,  that  the  fourth  yearly  instalment  of  ^1000 
would  now  be  paid.  The  legacies  and  donations  announced  amounted  to 
upwards  of  .^1000.  Added  to  the  above  grants  of  books,  two  others  were 
made  for  two  new  churches  not  named,  and  thirty-three  grants  of  books  and 
tracts  were  made  for  schools,  lem^ng  libraries,  and  distribution. 

SOCIETY     FOR  THE    PROPAGATION    OF   THE    GOSPEL   IN    FOREIGN    PARTS. 

This  Society  is  authorized  to  recommend  two  cler^rmen  to  her  Majesty's 
Government,  to  be  einployed  in  the  spiritual  chaise  of  the  convicts  in  Norfolk 
Island.  Salary,  jl^260  per  annum,  with  lodgings  and  rations.  Applications 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  79,  Pall  Mall. 

The  Society  has  recently  published  the  Journals  of  the  late  Visitations  of 
the  Bishops  of  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

The  treasurers  have  received  a  gold  chain,  a  pearl  brooch,  and  a  set  of 
coral  ornaments,  from  three  anonymous  donors,  m  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society.  These  are  pleasing  testimonies  of  the  genuine  feeling  of  Christi- 
anity. 

INCORPORATED    SOCIETY    FOR     PROMOTING   THE   ENLARGEMENT,   BUILD- 
ING,  AND   REPAIRING   OF   CHURCHES   AND    CHAPELS. 

During  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  31st,  1843,  no  less  than  sixty-four  appli- 
cations for  assistance  have  been  made  to  the  Society.  The  grants  votea  are 
thirty  in  number ;  and  the  aid  thus  afforded  will  secure  the  erection  of  fifteen 
new  and  additional  churches,  the  rebuilding,  with  enlargement,  of  five  existing 
churches,  and  the  enlargement  of,  or  extension  of  the  accommodation  in  ten 
more  existing  churches.  The  inhabitants  of  twelve  of  the  parishes  assisted 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures,  or  mining  operations;  the  aggre- 
gate population  being  223,366,  and  having  only  church  accommodation  for 
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27»349  persons,  or  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number.  The  remaining 
eighteen  places  are  agricultmtd  parishes,  containing  a  population  of  56,209 
souls,  ana  possessing  church  accommodation  for  only  12,323  persons.  The 
utility  of  this  Society  is,  therefore,  manifest,  and  it  deserves  the  support  of  all 
those  who  love  the  Church  of  England. 

A  meetii^  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  15th  of  January,  1844,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  chair;  when  its  high  importance  was  further 
manifested.  Grants  of  money  were  made  towards  the  building  of  new  churches 
at  Seacroft,  in  the  parish  of  Whitkirk,  Yorkshire ;  at  the  Lmk,  in  the  parish 
of  Leigh,  Worcester ;  at  Blaydon,  in  the  parishes  of  Roy  don  and  Wimaton, 
Durham ;  at  Thorpe  Acre,  Peterborough ;  and  at  the  Groves,  in  the  parish  of 
Sutton,  near  Hull.  Grants  of  money  were  also  made  towards  enlai^ng,  by 
rebuilding,  the  church  at  Bednall,  Staffordshire,  and  towards  enlarging  or 
otherwise  increasing  the  accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Usk,  Monmouth ; 
Hunmanby,  Yorkshire ;  Spemall,  Warwick ;  Lewes  St.  Ann,  Sussex ;  Buckley, 
in  the  parish  of  Hawarden,  Flintshire;  and  Stoke  Gregory,  Somerset.  By 
these  grants,  church  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  3825  persons,  of 
which  number  2942  sittings  will  be  free.  This  is  a  Society,  therefore,  essen- 
tially for  benefiting  the  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  poor.  At 
this  meeting,  moreover,  certificates  of  the  completion  of  three  new  churches, 
and  of  the  enlargement  of  seven  existing  churches  and  chapels,  were  examined 
and  approved ;  and  the  church  room  provided  in  these  churches  is  3796  seats, 
of  which  3266  are  free.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  trustees  to  pay  over  to 
the  treasurer  the  sum  awarded  in  each  of  these  cases,  that  he  may  remit  the 
amounts  of  the  grants  to  the  respective  appUcants. 

Ordinations.  The  Bishop  of  Lonaon  will  hold  his  next  Ordination  on 
Sunday,  the  3rd  of  March,  as  will  also  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Ripen,  Lich- 
field, Peterborough,  and  Salisbury.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  will 
hold  his  next  Ordination  on  Sunday,  the  14th  of  April ;  the  Bishops  of  Chi- 
chester and  of  SaUsbury,  for  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  June  2nd;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  9th  of  June  next. 

Confirmations.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  intends  hold- 
ing a  Confirmation  at  St.  Mary-le-Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  on  Thursday, 
April  4th. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  the  treasurer 
reported  that  the  special  fund  amounted  to  j^  140,2 12.  The  sum  appropriated 
already  in  grants  was  ^20,559 :  it  was  voted  for  the  two-fold  pm*pose  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  schools.  Schools  in  fifty  places  were  received  into  union, 
and  ^nts  to  sixty-seven  places,  amounting  to  £6500,  as  recommended  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  were  confirmed. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Government  for  the  periodical  in- 
spection of  all  schools  aided  by  public  grants,  and  of  other  schools  in  union 
with  the  National  Society,  which  may  invite  inspection.  All  the  inspectors  are 
appointed  by  her  Majesty,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  mth  the  concurrence  of  the  Archbishop  of  each  province.  The  Rev. 
H.  Mosely  has  recently  been  appointed  inspector  of  the  midland  district,  and 
the  Rev.  F.  Cook  for  the  eastern. 

There  are  already  about  150  apphcations  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  England,  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  ecclesiastical  districts, 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  of  last  session,  not  one  of  which  is  to  contain  less 
than  2000  souls. 


CITY    PRESS,    LONG    LANE:    D.    A.    DOUDNEY. 
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THE  BRITISH  CHURCHMAN, 


APRIL.-r.1844. 


THE    TQPICS    OF   THE    TIMES. 

No.  IV. 
THE  PEOPLE  SHALL  DWELL  ALONE. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF     "ROME   OR   GENEVA? — ^NEITHER.** 

The  isolation  of  the'  Chtipch  of  England,  and  the  exclusiyeness  of  such  of 
her  children  as  conidstently  carry  out  her  principles,  are  frequent  topics 
of  abuse  with  those  who  hate  and  malign  her.  The  Romanist  points 
to  the  vast  territdiies  whioi  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  successor  of  St,  Peter,  and  turns  from  thetn  to  scoff  at  the  extent 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  comn;iunion.  The  Dissenter  denounces  the  intole- 
rance of  that  ChuToh  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  brother; 
and  the  sceptic,  ppr^^eyihg  supercijicrasly  eur  contest  with  both  these 
bodies,  quietly  pron6unc^  thM;  as  We  qannot  be  equally  right,  we  must 
be  equally  wrong*  '        ■         ' 

Were  these  things  mei^y  thetnfli^^tkms  of  open  enemies,  we  should 
not  at  present  notice  them.  We  regtet,  however,  to  say  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  Many  a  weak  brother,  as  yet  within  our  pale,  and  whom  we 
heaslHy  pray  Ood  will  eidll  presefv^  there — ^many  a  weak  brother,  we  say, 
is  staggered  by  these  appearances,  and  troubled  by  these  sayings.  Can 
this  be  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  asks  the  insidious  Romanist,  which 
holds  communion  with  no  part  of  the  Christian  world?  Can  this  be  the 
true  Church,  exclaims  the  bold  Dissenter,  which  repudiates  all  connect 
tion  with  so  many  of  the  saints  of  the  Lord?  Can  so  small  a  bodv  claim 
to  be  in  the  right?  cries  one  adversary.  Is  the  exclusiveness  which  you 
tnRiTitain  consistent  with  C^uistian  charity?  exclaims  another. 

To  sH  these  queries  we  answer  boldly  and  fearlessly,  that  our  relations 
towards  other  bodies  of  professisig  Christians  are  not  incompatible 
with  either  Catholicity  or  Christianitjjr,  that  they  fcrm  no  argument 
against  the  righteousness  of  our  cause,  nor  prevent  <he  exercise  of 
Christian  charity  in  those  who  maintain  it. 

Vol.  I.— No.  IV.  r 
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We  shall  not  at  present  discuss  in  detail  the  merits  of  our  case  against 
those  bodies  from  which  we  are  divided,  nor  show  the  manner  in  which 
Christian  charity  is  consistent  in  practice  with  orthodoxy;  we  shall  con- 
tent onrselves  with  an  endeavour  to  show  that  the  fact  of  our  isolation, 
taken  by  itself,  is  an  argument  not  against^  but  in  favour  of,  our  Church. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  argument  a  priori ;  urge  that  from  ex- 
perience; proceed  to  examine  the  general  assertions  of  Scripture,  and 
support  our  interpretation  of  them  by  examples  drawn  fix)m  Scripture 
itself. 

Firstly,  then,  let  us  consider  the  argument  a  priori. 

It  was  an  assertion  of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  that  truth  partook 
of  the  finite,  and  falsehood  of  the  infinite ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that, 
as  in  any  given  case,  there  could  be  only  one  truth  and  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  falsehoods,  so*  the  latter  must  be  immeasurably  greater  than 
die  other.  Thus  is  it  also  in  mathematics ;  there  is  but  one  straight 
line  between  any  two  points,  but  there  may  be  an  infinite  number  of 
crooked  or  curved  lines  between  them.  The  same  principle  holds  good 
as  to  moral  action: — 

iffBXoi  fi€v  yap  inrXus  iraf^o8atr«s  8c  Kcucoif 

as  the  old  poet  says ;  which  may  be  freely  rendered,  "  There  is  only  one 
way  of  doing  right,  but  an  infinite  mmiber  of  ways  of  doing  wrong.""  It 
is  then,  abstractedly  speaking,  without  any  reference  to  circumstances, 
more  likely,  that,  in  any  given  case,  where  no  cause  can  be  shown  to 
the  contrary,  an  individual  should  choose  the  wrong  and  the  false,  than 
the  right  and  the  true:  and  it  is  therefore  more  likely  that,  out  of  a  large 
number,  the  majority — ^the  immense  majority — should  choose  the  wrong 
and  eschew  the  right;  choose  the  false  and  reject  the  true.  And  it  is 
consequently  a  priori  natural  to  suppose  that  the  supporters  of  the  true 
and  the  right  shotdd  form  a  small  minority.  Of  course,  where  a  uni- 
versal cause  is  supposed,  a  universal  effect  may  be  inferred,  and  vice 
versa;  but  irrespectively  of  that  or  any  other  circimistanGe,  the  chances 
are  against  an  individual's  choosing  the  one  right  amongst  many  wrongs. 

And  what  does  experience  tell  us? 

What  is  history  but  a  record  of  folly  and  fraud,  and  violence  and  vice? 
How  many  of  the  vast  multitudes  who  have  lived  on  earth,  have  known 
or  advanced  the  end  of  their  being?  How  many  at  the  present  time  do 
so?  Let  us  call  even  our  accusers  as  witnesses.  Will  they  agree  to 
abandon  their  peculiar  tenets  because  the  greater  part  of  the  world  are 
heathens  or  infidels?  We  imagine  not.  And  again,  the  Bomanists 
themselves  condemn  a  vast  multitude  of  professing  Christians — condemn 
them  far  more  severely  than  we  do  ;  whilst  Protestant  Dissenters,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  to  delight  in  returning  in  ample  measure  the 
savage  intolerance  of  which  they  so  justly  complain.  Surely,  then,  the 
argument  from  experience  does  not  favour  the  infallibility  of  numbers, 
nor  does  the  practice  of  our  adversaries  offer  any  support  to  their  pre- 
cept.   Surely  all  these  considerations  lead  us  to  the  inference,  that  truth 
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is  not  universally  triumphant,  nor  virtue  universally  popular;  and  that 
our  inquiry  should  not  be,  How  many  think  thus  and  how  many  other- 
wise ?  but,  Whose  thoughts  are  right,  with  whom  does  the  truth  dwell? 
Nor  does  isolation  necessarily  involve  either  error  or  tmcharitableness ; 
or  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  but  vain  chimeras,  and  a  youth  who 
avoids  bad  company  is  thereby  proved  to  be  devoid  of  that  holiest  of 
virtues  without  which  all  else  is  but  as  a  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

That  the  general  tenor  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  Scripture  sup- 
ports the  statement,  that  neither  isolation  of  position  nor  paucity  of 
numbers  is  inconsistent  with  truth  or  incompatible  with  right,  must  be 
clear  to  all  who  have  perused  the  sacred  volume  with  any  attention. 
Nay,  we  may  go  farther,  and  fearlessly  assert  that  even  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  word  of  God  would  necessarily  lead  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  isolation  of  position  and  paucity  of  numbers  are  rather  signs  of  the 
truth  and  notes  of  the  true  Church,  than  presumptions  to  the  contrary. 

Of  the  many  passages  which  assert  the  relative  nimibers  of  the  vo- 
taries of  right  and  wrong,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  one  quotation 
from,  the  mouth  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake: — 

"  £nter  ye  in  at  the  straight  gate;  for  wide  is  tiie  gate  and  broad  is 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat;  because  straight  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth 
unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.*^ 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  select,  but  in  reference  to  isolation  we*  would 
refer  our  readers  to  the  following  passage: — 

^^  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee,  .  • 
thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  .  .  neither  shalt  thou  make 
marriages  with  them;  thy  daughter  thou  shalt  not  give imto his  son,  nor 
thy  son  unto  his  daughter.^^  And  after  reading  this  and  similar  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  read  in  the  New,  "  Come  ye  out  from  among 
them,  touch  not  the  unclean  thing."  Such  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the 
numerous  passages  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue,  every  one  of  which  is 
in  favour  of  our  statement. 

.  And  what  does  the  sacred  history  tell  us  ?  Does  it  show  tis  vast  mul- 
titudes holding  fast  the  faith,  and  feeble  minorities  supporting  falsehood? 
Does  it  exhibit  a  single  family  destroyed  for  their  sins,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  miraculously  preserved  for  their  virtues?  Do  we  perceive 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  preserving  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod, 
and  one  solitary  people  adoring  stocks  and  stones?  Do  we  find  a  mighty 
concourse  assembled  to  serve  Jehovah,  and  a  solitary  old  man  advo- 
cating the  worship  of  Baal? 

And  with  regard  to  the  question  of  isolation,  do  we  find  that  inter- 
course with  the  votaries  of  fjdsehood  has  been  ever  the  unvarying  inark 
of  the  true  worshipper  of  God  ?  Were  the  sons  of  God  rewarded  for 
mingling  with  the  sons  of  men;  or  the  people  visited  with  awful  judg- 
ments for  refiising  to  mingle  ¥dth  His  enemies?  Was  it  deemed  a 
breach  of  charity  not  to  worship  with  an  idolater,  or  to  refiise  to  hold 
any  fellowship  with  those  who  rejected  the  law?    A  careful  examination 
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of  S<»ipture,  as  short  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity,  will  answer  lliese 
questions. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  investigation,  we  mtist,  however,  lemind 
otir  readers,  that  we  are  not  at  present  discussing  the  questions  at  issue 
between  ourselves  and  those  ftom  whom  we  differ;  nor  are  we  examin- 
ing the  causes  of  our  comparatively  smiJl  numbers  or  isolated  position; 
we  are  simpl j  contending  that  neither  of  these  circumstances  invalidate 
or  diminish  our  claim  to  be  the  true  Church;  we  are  contending,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  presumptions  in  our  favour.  Far  be  it,  however, 
from  us  to  assert  that  these  characteristics  are  absolutely  essential  to 
truth.  There  will  come  a  time,  we  trust,  when  the  whole  earth  shall  be 
of  one  speech  and  one  language;  when  there  will  be  no  more  wars  or 
contentions,  either  political  or  spiritual,  and  when  all  shall  be  gathered 
into  one  fold  with  one  Shepherd.  But  this  must  be  brought  about,  not 
by  (Mr  r^ection  but  by  their  reception  of  the  truth;  not  by  our  apos- 
tacy,  but  by  their  conversion.  Peace,  and  order,  and  good-will,  must  be 
restored,  not  by  the  surrender  of  those  fortresses  which  still  hold  out  for 
thdr  lawful  sovereign,  but  by  the  submission  of  the  rebel  host  which 
bears  his  standard  and  {^outs  his  war-cry  whilst  breaking  his  laws,  in- 
sulting his  authority,  and  endeavouring  to  demolish  the  ramparts  which 
protect  his  faithful  few. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  the  sacred  history.  Passing  over  early  times, 
let  us  consider  those  of  Noah. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  transcribing  the  words  of  Scripture,  suf- 
fice it  to  observe,  that  cdl  jksh  had  corrupted  his  way  on  the  earth,  with 
the  exception  of  that  patriarch ;  that  he  was  commanded  to  construct  the 
ark,  and  instructed  how  to  do  it;  and  in  it,  and  it  alone,  he  and  his 
family  were  saved  when  the  rest  of  mankind  were  destroyed.  The  num- 
ber of  the  chosen  was  few,  and  their  position  one  of  isolation;  whilst  the 
children  of  this  world  were  many. 

Doubtless,  there  were  scoffers  in  those  days,  who  made  light  of  the  im- 
pending deluge  ;  there  were  sceptics,  who  declared  tJie  ark  valueless  ; 
there  were  rationalists,  who  constructed  others  which  they  asserted  to  be 
of  equal  value.  There  were  shrines,  too,  where  the  ancient  religion,  cor- 
rupted but  not  destroyed,  was  still  celebrated  with  goi^ous  rites  by  the 
sons  of  the  first-bom  of  Adam;  and  boldly  did  the  priests  of  t^at  august 
succession  denounce  from  their  lofVy  altars  the  impiotis  arrogance,  the 
daring  rebellion,  the  uncharitable  exclusiveness  of  him  who  abne  was 
found  just  upon  earth. 

Narrow  were  the  limits  of  the  favoured  church  in  tiie  days  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac ;  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  chosen  family  of  Jacob, 
ten  of  the  elder  sons  conspired  against  their  holier  though  younger  bro- 
ther. 

It  was  to  one  people,  and  one  alone,  that  God  vouchsafed  his  especial 
covenant,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Lawgiver  were  adapted  to  fulfil  the 
declaration  of  the  prophet — ^**  The  people  shall  dwell  alone."  Yes,  the 
people  hath  dwelt  alone — ^the  people  shall  dwell  alone — the  chosen  of 
God  have  ever  done  so,  and  ever  ehall  x^stinue  so  to  do  tiQ  the  earth 
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shall  abound  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  oorer  thesea. 
Yet  it  is  not  her  pride,  but  their  wilAilness— 4iot  her  exdusiyeiiess,  bat 
their  errors,  which  separate  the  troe  church  of  Grod  from  those  without 
her  pale. 

Tliere  were,  indeed,  in  the  dreary  wilderness,  manj  who,  feeling  their 
position  to  be  insupportable,  were  desirous  of  returning  to  Egypt,  that, 
by  sacrificing  their  freedom  and  their  fidth,  they  might  obtain  peace  and 
plenty,  whilst  others  railed  at  the  lawfrd  authority  of  the  priests  of  the 
Lord. 

There  were  many  within  and  without  the  pale  of  the  Israelitish  cove* 
nant  who  deemed  its  regulations  irksome  and  its  safeguards  unnecessary 
— who  despised  or  detested  the  Mosaic  ritual---or  who  looked  with  long- 
ing eyes  on  the  gorgeous  rites  of  neighbouring  people. 

We  do  not,  however,  find  any  of  these  persons  praised  in  Holy  Writ; 
the  enlightenment  and  liberality  which  distinguished  the  one,  the  attach- 
ment to  antiquity  which  characterised  the  other,  do  not  appear  to  have 
c^ed  forth  any  commendation;  but  the  sword,  the  fiunine,  and  the  pes- 
tilence, were  their  portion;  for  God  is  a  jealous  God. 

We  continually  perceive,  in  the  history  of  Israel,  thaf,  whenever  the 
people  either  rejected  the  Mosaic  ordinances  or  corrupted  the  faith — 
either  deserted  their  own  altars  or  betook  themselves  to  others,  whether 
l^ose  altars  were  merely  unauthorised,  like  the  high  places,  or  the  ido- 
latrous, like  those  of  Canaan — ^that  they  were  visited  with  Divine  ven- 
geance. 

It  may  have  been  extremely  uncharitable  ;  it  may  have  shown 
a  sad  want  of  spirituality  to  object  to  the  simple  service  of  the  groves 
where  l^e  one  God  was  worslupped  alone;  it  may  have  shown  an 
equal  want  of  charity  and  a  greater  deficiency  of  discernment  not  to  dis- 
tinguish amidst  the  abominations  of  Syrian  and  Phoenician  polytheism 
the  pre-eminent  worship  of  the  one  true  God.  Uzziah  may  have  been 
far  more  spiritually  minded  than  Hezekiah,  .and  Ahab  a  prinoe  of  truly 
Catholic  views;  but  if  these  things  are  so,  the  Bible  is  not  ihe  word  of 
God.  It  is  open  to  us,  either  to  receive  it  with  ail  its  principles  and  doc- 
trines to  our  own  salvation,  or  to  reject  it  and  them  to  our  own  de- 
Btruction.  But  there  is  no  middle  course ;  we  must  either  believe  the  tree 
good,  and  its  fruit  good,  or  else  the  tree  corrupt,  and  its  fruit  corrupt. 

Let  us  descend  to  details  once  more.  Of  the  chosen  Israel  of  God  but 
three  entered  Canaan,  the  rest  being  kept  out  for  their  sins — a  proof  l^t 
superior  numbers  is  not  always  acoompanied  by  superior  virtue ;  and  pass- 
ing over  the  intermediate  space,  but  sevai  thousand  were  there  who  had 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  and,  lest  any  one  should  fancy  that  the  priestiy 
office  preserved  its  possessors  from  error,  we  read — ^feariui  antitype  of 
Bomish  crime — *^  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear 
rule  by  their  means,  and  my  people  Ipve  to  have  it  so,  and  what  will  ye 
do  in  the  end  thereof  ?  *' 

How  small  was  the  number,  how  great  the  isolation  of  Daniel  and 
his  three  associates;  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  drcnmstance  ap- 
pears to  have  diminished -the  validity  of  their  excellence  or  the  vahie  of 
their  testimony. 
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As  we  enter  on  the  Gospel  history,  these  points  assume  an  awfnl  pro> 
noinence.  We  there  behold  vast  multitudes  rejecting,  and  small  mino- 
rities receiving,  the  truth;  until,  at  length,  the  hour  arrives  when  aU  the 
disciples  forsook  him  and  fled. 

Truly  may  our  Church,  in  her  loneliness  and  isolation,  be  said  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  her  Saviour.  The  Pharisees  of  Rome  and  the  Sad- 
ducees  of  Geneva  have  united  their  forces  against  her,  and  the  fickle 
multitude  raises  the  cry  of  execration  against  one  whom  they  all 
but  deified  a  short  while  since.  Her  teachers  deny  her — her  friends 
betray  her — her  children  forsake  her;  and  well  may  she  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  her  Lord,  "  And  now  am  I  alone,  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  be- 
cause THE  Father  is  with  me." 


A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION, 

Chapter  n. 
THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PAPAL  USURPATION. 

[Concluded  from  the  February  Part'] 

DuNSTAK,  or  as  he  is  called  by  the  Romanists,  Saint  Dunstan,  was  bom 
in  the  year  925.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Glastonbury  Monas- 
tery, and  was  subsequently  introduced  at  the  court  of  Athelstan,  by  his 
uncle,  Aldhehn,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Disgusted  with  the  manners 
of  the  court,  however,  he  returned  to  Glastonbury;  and  having  in  early 
youth  received  the  tonsure^  he  built  for  himself  a  cell  or  hermitage,  with 
an  oratory.  In  this  hermitage  he  employed  his  time,  partly  in  devotional 
austerities,  and  partly  in  making  crosses,  censers,  vestments,  <&c.,  for  the 
service  of  the  Church;  a  mode  of  living  which  gained  for  him  the  favour 
of  Edmimd,  the  successor  of  Athelstan,  who  appointed  him  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  and  gave  him  fidl  powers  to  draw  funds  from  the  royal 
treasury  for  its  restoration. 

Chabners  supposes  that  Dunstan^s  mind  became  deranged  at  Glaston- 
bury. There  is  no  proof  of  this ;  but  he  indulged  in  chimeras,  which, 
being  annoimced  to  the  credulous  multitude,  established  for  him  a  uni- 
versal character  of  sanctity.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  fancied  that  the 
devil,  who  was  reported  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him,  was 
one  day  more  earnest  than  usual  in  his  temptations,  till,  provoked  by  his 
importunity,  Dunstan  seized  him  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  pin- 
cers as  he  put  his  head  into  the  cell,  and  held  him  there  till  the  malig- 
nant spirit  roused  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  his  infernal  bowlings. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  credit  of  this  story,  before  the  people 
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conld  anive  at  the  spot,  Dunstan  let  bis  Satanic  majesty  free;  and  he 
himself,  therefore,  was  the  only  witness  of  this  notable  achievement. 
And  yet  historians  record  that  the  credulous  people  so  extolled  this  ex- 
ploit, that  it  was  the  means  of  his  being  recalled  into  the  world  by  Edred, 
the  successor  of  Edmund. 

His  thoughts,  hit  dreftmi. 

Do  in  the  aupenutaral  world  abide  ; 

So  vaunt  a  throng  of  followers  filled  with  pride 

In  what  they  see  of  virtues  pushed  to  extremes, 

And  sorceries  of  talent  misapplied. 

Wordsworth. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  implicit  confidence  which  Edred  reposed  in  him, 
Dunstan  introduced  a  new  order  of  monks  into  England,  called  the  Bene- 
dictines ;  an  order  who,  by  changing  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
excited  the  most  violent  commotions  on  their  first  establishment.  As 
his  austerity  also  had  given  him  popularity,  he  professed  himself  a  par- 
tisan of  the  rigid  monastic  rules,  and  he  introduced  those  rules'  into  the 
monasteries  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon.  But  this  created  him  many 
enemies;  and  these,  having  an  eye  over  his  conduct,  accused  and  con- 
victed him  of  malversation  in  his  office,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his 
abbacy  and  banished  the  kingdom.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Edwy, 
A.D.  955  ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  Edgar  the  next  year,  who  not 
only  restored  him  to  Glastonbury,  but  promoted  him  in  rapid  succession 
to  the  sees  of  Worcester,  London,  and  Canterbury.  On  receiving  this 
last  preferment,  Dimstan  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  papal  sanction  to 
his  appointment,  in  which  he  succeeded;  and  the  Pope  likewise  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  the  papal  legate  in  England. 

Dunstan  now  ruled  so  absolutely  in  England,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
give  the  Bomish  see  an  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  before 
unknown.  In  order  to  effect  tiiis  object,  the  secular  clergy  were  ex- 
cluded from  their  livings,  and  the  monks  were  appointed  to  supply  their 
places.  His  plea  for  this  was  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  ejected,  which 
was  not  tmtrue;  but  the  principal  motive  was  that  of  rendering,  the 
papal  power  absolute  in  the  English  Church.  In  this  attempt  Dunstan 
was  supported  by  Edgar,  and  he  overpowered  the  resistance  which  the 
coimtry  had  long  maintained  against  papal  dominion;  and  gave  io  the 
][nonks  an  infiuence,  the  banefid  effects  of  which  were  experienced  till 
the  Reformation.  In  him  verily  the  might  of  spiritual  sway  was  pre- 
signified ! 

Dunstan  maintained  his  interest  at  the  court  of  Edgar  till  his  death, 
and  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  raising  Edward,  his  son,  to  the 
tiirone.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  he  ruled  with  absolute  sway  both 
in  Church  and  State ;  but  when  that  prince  was  murdered,  and  Ethelred 
succeeded,  his  credit  and  infiuence  declined.  But  in  order  to  raise  him- 
self in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  to  carry  out  his  views,  Dunstan 
used  craft  as  well  as  power.  In  A.D.  969,  he  convened  a  council  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  clerical  celibacy,  of  which  he  was  the  staunch  ad- 
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Yocate.  The  question  was  not  settled  either  in  this  or  in  many  sue- 
oeeding  councils ;  but  Dunstan  in  the  course  of  these  committed  the  first 
of  those  fraudulent  tricks  for  which  the  Romish  Church  became  after- 
wards so  celebrated.  In  order  to  gain  supporters  of  his  riews,  it  was  re- 
ported that,  during  a  debate  on  the  subject  in  a  synod  at  Winchester, 
A.D.  976,  a  crucifix  spoke  in  favour  of  clerical  celibacy.  The  monks 
sedulously  spread  this  legend  among  the  people,  and  it  was  received  with 
gross  credulity.  To  this  hour,  indeed,  Romish  writers  profess  to  believe 
the  ridiculous  story,  and  adduce  it  in  favour  of  the  celibacy  of  their 
priests.  But  the  Apostle  Paul  writes  to  Timothy,  "Now  the  Spirit 
speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils,  speaking 
lies  in  hypocrisy;  having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron;  far- 
bidding  to  marry''  How  truly  do  these  characteristics  apply  to  the 
Papacy  1 

Dunstan  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  from  the  neglect  shown  towards 
him  by  Ethelred.  But  that  he  had  wrought  effectually  for  the  Romish 
Church  is  manifested  by  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history.  From  his 
time  "  the  man  of  sin ''  swayed  the  English  Church  with  a  high  hand. 
But  as  Le  Bas  observes,  the  works  of  even  this  architect  of  evil  were  not 
to  last;  the  Danes  renewed  their  incursions,  and  the  religious  establish- 
jnents  fell,  as  usual,  before  their  ferocity.  The  barbarians,  indeed,  con- 
formed to  the  religion  at  that  time  prevailing  in  England,  but  their  con- 
formity was  marked  with  insolence  and  profanity.  The  clergy  were 
converted  almost  into  menial  slaves.  Often  did  the  haughty  and  savage 
conquerors  compel  them  to  celebrate  the  services  of  the  altar,  not  only  in 
their  private  houses,  but  in  their  very  chambers,  where  their  wives  or 
concubines  were  reposing  by  their  sides.  Happy  was  it  for  them,  and 
for  the  nation  at  lai^,  that  the  Norman  Con<]ueror,  William,  swept  these 
barbarians  away  from  the  shores  of  England  1  The  Norman  Conquest 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  monument  at  once  of  the  goodness  and 
severity  of  God.  The  clergy,  however,  bowed  down  as  they  had  been  by 
tihe  tyranny  of  their  late  masters,  retained  sufficient  spirit  to  embarrass 
and  provoke  the  Conqueror  by  their  inflexible  opposition  to  his  rule. 
But  William  was  not  to  be  boone  down  by  ecclesiastics;  he  had  power, 
and  he  resolved  to  use  it  in  proportion  to  tlieir  haughtiness.  The  native 
clergy  were  accordingly  expelled  irom  their  dignities,  and  foreigners  in^ 
troduced  into  their  places.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  was  Lanfianc, 
who  was  made  Primate  of  aU  England.  But  while  Lanfranc  brought 
with  him  to  his  office  the  most  eminent  attainments  which  Italy  could 
supply,  and  became  the  restorer  and  patron  of  letters,  he  was  no  less 
devoted  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome  than  Dunstan  himself.  He  laboured 
urgently  to  inflict  celibacy  upon  the  clergy;  he  advocated  the  doctrine 
of  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  sacrament,  a  dogma  scarcely  heard  of  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  the 
use  of  that  machinery  by  which  superstition  can  maintain  its  ascendency. 
Lofty  as  the  mind  of  Lanfi-anc  was,  however,  it  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  rebuke  the  genius  of  William:  his  ^orown  never  obeyed  a  cowl 
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He  even  stood  erect  before  the  mighty  spirit  of  Hiidebrand  himself, 
who  demanded  that  he  should  do  fealty  for  his  kingdom  to  the  see  of 
Eome — ^that  kingdom  which  he  had  won  by  his  prowess  and  his  goodly 
sword.  William  the  Conqueror  bow  before  a  haughty  priest!  His 
proud  spirit  could  not  brook  the  idea,  and  he  hurled  defiance  at  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  1  His  inflexible  sternness  diverted  the  march  of  Papal 
ixsurpation  in  England  for  a  period;  as  did  the  reckless  obstina<;y  of 
Eufiis,  and  the  intelligent  firmness  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  his  immediate 
successors.  Attempts  were  made,  indeed,  during  their  reigns,  by  Lan- 
£ranc  and  Anselm,  his  successor  in  the  primacy,  to  establish  the  power  of 
Bome  in  England;  but,  although  they  gained  some  of  the  points  for 
which  they  contended,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  yet  unacknow- 
ledged. 

In  the  meantime,  humanity  and  literature,  which  both  Laniranc 
and  Anselm  had  fostered,  were  expanding  themselves  throughout  the 
country,  and  softening  down  the  barbarism  of  the  age.  But  iMs  state  of 
things  was  not  lasting.  In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  the  moimds  and 
bulwarks  raised  by  his  predecessors  against  the  tide  of  encroachment, 
were  sadly  damaged,  if  not  wholly  thrown  down.  To  secure  the  favour 
of  the  people,  Stephen  consented  to  make  concessions  which  they  never 
contemplated.  This  was  not  from  any  love  or  affection  for  the  Pa- 
pacy, but  that  he  might  obtain  the  people's  assistance  against  the  Em- 
press Maud,  his  rival  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  means,  Stephen  secured 
the  crown  for  his  life,  but  the  Pope  became  absolute  master  of  the  king- 
dom. This  was  manifested  more  especially  in  the  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor, Heniy,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenets.  In  his  reign,  Thomas  & 
Becket  was  chosen  Primate  of  all  England,  and  Henry  confirmed  the 
choice.  But  never  did  a  sovereign  commit  a  greater  mistake  than  Henry 
did  in  his  advancement  of  Becket.  A  quarrel  soon  ensued  between 
them,  relative  to  the  question  whether  the  clergy  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  the  laity.  For  many  a  long  year  was  there  a  division 
between  them  on  this  subject;  and  Becket,  having  the  support  of  the 
Pope,  was  arrogant  to  an  intolerable  degree,  both  to  the  King  and  his 
sul^ects.  The  breach  was,  at  length,  apparently  healed,  but  the  Pri- 
mate stiU  maintained  a  lofty  bearing,  and  he  was  slain  at  the  altar.  The 
Eong  had  openly  wished  for  his  death,  and  the  assassins  were  armed  by 
this  wish ;  but  Henry  excused  himself  at  Rome,  and  the  Pope  did  not 
openly  charge  him  with  the  murder.  The  wily  Pontiff,  however,  used 
the  event  to  the  advantage  of  the  see  of  Rome.  To  free  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  murder,  Henry  agreed  to  permit  appeals  to  Rome;  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  for  three  years  to  fight  for  the  Holy  Land ;  to  recal  the 
friends  of  Becket,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  quarrel,  had  been  banished; 
and  to  repeal  all  customs  introduced  during  his  reign  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  Thus  did  Henry  relinquish  all  for  which  he 
bad  contended  against  in  his  quarrel  with  Becket;  thus  did  he  con- 
firm the  Papal  usurpation  in  England.  By  such  steps  did  the  Pontiff 
establish  his  power  over  the  AngUcan  Church! 

Junelt  makes  this  just  remark: — "  Watered  with  Becket's  blood,  the 
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Papal  usurpation  soon  gi*ew  up  to  its  full  completement  and  perfection/' 
The  Pope  gained  much  in  the  reign  of  Henry's  successor,  Richard, 
that 

"  Redoubted  king  of  courage  leonine." 

Richard  regarded  himself  as  the  champion  of  the  Church ;  and  while  he 
was  warring  in  Palestine,  with  rash  enthusiasm,  to  tear  the  tomb  of  the 
Redeemer  from  the  Saracen  infidel,  the  Papal  sway  climbed  to  giddier 
heights.  The  crusades  were,  in  truth,  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  to  establish  his  power.  By  them  kingdoms  were  weakened  and 
Papacy  strengthened.  But  it  was  in  the  reign  of  John  that  the  Papal 
authority  rose  to  its  greatest  height  in  England.  The  first  act  of  en- 
croachment was  the  appointment  of  Langton  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Against  this  appointment  John  protested  with  great  spirit,  maintaining 
that  he,  as  King  of  England,  had  alone  the  prerogative  of  nominat- 
ing the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  For  his  contumacy  the  Pope  laid 
his  kingdom  under  an  interdict. 

The  Church,  by  mandate,  shadowing  forth  the  power, 

She  arrogates  o'er  heaven's  eternal  door, 

Closes  the  gate  of  every  sacred  place. 

Straight  from  the  sun,  and  tainted  air's  embrace, 

All  things  are  cover'd ;  cheerful  morn 

Grows  sad  as  night ;  no  seemly  garb  is  worn. 

Nor  is  a  face  allowed  to  meet  a  fkce 

With  natural  smile  of  greeting.     Bells  are  dumb ; 

Bitches  are  graves  ;  funereal  rites  denied  ; 

And  in  the  churchyard  he  must  take  his  bride. 

Who  dares  be  wedded ! 

Wordsworth. 

For  some  time  John  cared  for  none  of  these  things ;  but,  while  his 
subjects  were  congratulating  themselves  on  his  firmness,  he  agreed 
to  surrender  his  crown  to  Pandulph,  the  legate,  and  to  acknowledge 
England  and  Ireland  to  be  feudatories  of  the  holy  see,  paying,  at  the 
same  time,  one  thousand  marks,  as  a  quit-rent  for  the  two  vassal 
islands  I  Some  excuse  may  be  found  for  him  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  disaffection  of  his  baix)ns,  and  the  threatened  invasion  of  his  king- 
dom by  Philip  of  France;  but  the  act  consummated  the  power  of 
the  Pope  over  Church  and  State  in  England.     Truly, 

As  with  the  stream  our  voyage  we  pursue, 
The  gross  materials  of  this  world  present 
A  marvellous  study  of  wild  accident ; 
Uncouth  proximities  of  old  and  new ; 
And  bold  transfigurations,  more  untrue 
(As  might  be  deemed)  to  disciplined  intent 
Than  aught  the  sky's  fantastic  element. 
When  most  fantastic,  offers  to  be  vied. 

The  legate  restored  the  crown  and  sceptre  to  tlip  humbled  monarch  as  an 
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especial  favour;  but  so  much  did  the  Pope  noyf  consider  England  as  his 
own  that,  when  the  barons  compeUed  John  to  sign  the  charter,  he  warmly 
espoused  his  cause.  The  Pontiffs  of  Rome  held  it  with  a  firm  hand,  in- 
d^,  from  that  time  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The  exactions 
and  practical  effects  of  the  Papacy  were,  in  fact,  more  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  after  sway  of  the  Papal  power  in  England,  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  But  this  rather  belongs  to  "  The  Corruptions  of  the 
Romish  Church,"  which  wiU  form  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  chapter. 
We  conclude  this  in  the  words  of  Le  Bas : — "  The  distractions  which  fol- 
lowed the  submission  of  John,  contributed,  on  the  whole,  to  augment  the 
strength  and  to  swell  the  arrogance  of  the  Papal  despotism;  for,  at  each 
vicissitude  of  the  conflict,  the  appeal  was  ad(&essed  to  his  tribunal,  and, 
of  course,  helped  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was 
the  supreme  seat  of  justice  and  authority  on  earth." 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE  YOUNG  NUN^S  DREAM. 


I  HAVB  said.  Farewell, 

A  last  farewell, 
To  all  the  flowers 

I  loved  so  well ; 
To  my  father's  home, 

And  my  sister  dear. 
And  now  I  must  languish 

In  sorrow  here. 

Oh !  let  me  weep 

For  the  dear,  dear  past, 
For  childhood's  dreams 

Which  may  not  last ; 
For  dl  my  pleasures 

And  sorrows  flown — 
Oh !  leave  me  to  mourn  them. 

Alone,  alone. 

My  sister  has  told  me. 

In  smiles  and  tears. 
Of  her  maiden  hopes. 

And  her  maiden  fears. 
I  know  that  the  zephyrs. 

The  young  flowers  kiss ; 
That  love  is  their  lot. 

And  that  love  is  bhss. 


What  this  should  mean, 

I  know  not  well ; 
And  must  not  now 

On  these  follies  dwell. 
The  word  was  spoken, 

The  hour  is  past. 
The  veil  of  the  convent 

Around  me  cast. 


And  now  I  must  languish 

In  sorrow  here. 
The  cell  is  cold, 

The  night  is  drear ; 
And  at  yon  casement. 

Dark  forms  I  see. 
Which  nass  and  gibe. 

And  nrown  on  me. 

Silence ;  deep  silence ; 

Hark !  that  soft  strain ! 
No,  all  is  hushed 

In  sleep  again. 
And  yet — ^it  rises ! 

Is  this  a  dream? 
What  misty  vapours 

Around  me  stream. 
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Darkness  is  round  me. 

Wild  clouds  entwine ; 
Save  me,  O  Mary, 

Mother  ditine ! 
Lo  1  a  star  *mid  the  vapours. 

Breaks  through  the  night ; 
They  are  hurled  aside, 

'Neath  its  rays  of  light. 

What!  see  I  rightly?— 

A  myrtle  bower. 
Where  gleams  in  its  beauty 

Each  summer  flower ; 
And  a  maiden  fair. 

Lost  in  reverie  sweet ; 
And  her  lover,  young  lover. 

Lies  there  at  her  reet. 


And  upwards  he  gazes. 

Their  arms  entwine ; 
She  murmurs  all  faintly, 

"For  ever  thine!" 
Their  lips  are  meeting — 

Her  face  I  see — 
Ha,!  maiden,  young  maiden ! 

He  kisses — me. 


Changed  is  the  vision. 

Cola  is  the  brow ; 
A  simple  chamber 

Before  me  now. 
With  love  in  each  motion. 

And  peaceful  content. 
O'er  the  sleeping  babe. 

Is  the  mother  bent. 


And  he  wakes  that  young  child 

From  his  calm  repose ; 
Like  the  sweet  peacn-blossom, 

His  fair  cheek  glows. 
She  bends  to  kiss  him. 

Her  face  I  see — 
Ha !  mother,  young  mother ! 

He  smiles  on — me. 


Changed  is  the  vision. 

Pale,  pale  is  my  hue ; 
The  couch  of  sickness. 

Of  death  I  view ; 
And  on  it  a  matron 

Now  breathes  her  last. 
And  the  tears  of  her  children 

Fall  thick  and  fa£t. 


They  kneel  for  her  blessing ; 

She  smiles  once  more. 
Then  sinks  in  death's  slumber; 

Her  toils  are  o'er. 
Past,  past  for  ever ! 

Her  face  I  see — 
Ha !  matron,  cold  matron ! 

They  gaze  on — me. 


And  hark !  as  I  tremble 

In  doubt  and  fear. 
Those  accents  imearthly. 

That  reach  mine  ear. 
"  Yes,  thou  wert  the  maiden, 

The  mother  wert  thou. 
The  dying  matron ; 

What  art  thou  now  ? 


The  joys  that  were  destined 

For  thee  by  Heaven, 
The  flowers  that  to  glad  thee 

On  earth  were  given ; 
They  were  scattered  and  withered. 

By  fate's  cold  blast. 
And  their  faint  dreams  only 

Before  thee  past." 

Now  all  is  silence 

Around  again; 
Past  are  the  vapours, 

Sunk  is  the  strain. 
Oh !  all  my  sorrows 

And  joys  have  flown ; 
Leave  me  to  mourn  them. 

Alone,  alone  \ 

Archer  Gurnby. 
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Where FORB  open  thus  thine  eyes. 
Ere  the  golden  sun  arise, 
Scattering  from  his  golden  wing 
All  the  lavish  charms  of  sprine  f 
Fair  thou  art — hut,  ah !  why  here, 
Facing  winter  dark  and  drear? 
Fair  thou  art — alas !  too  fair 
For  the  hleak  and  hitter  air. 
Close  thine  eyehds  for  a  while. 
Till  the  sun  of  summer  smile. 

Fair  I  am  and  therefore  hloom. 
As  a  garland  for  the  tomh ; 
Fairest  cheeks  grow  soonest  pale. 
Brightest  hopes  the  soonest  lail ; 
Warmest  hearts  are  sonest  broken 
Ere  their  pulse  had  well  awoken. 
Or  remain,  through  after  years. 
Clothed  in  ice,  or  rob'd  in  tears. 
Chide  not,  then,  my  early  bloom. 
Reck  not  of  my  early  tomb. 
If  I  am  so  passing  fair. 
Fitter  wreath  for  Death  to  wear. 


"AND  THE  HOLY  GHOST  DESCENDED  IN  A  BODILY  SHAPE 
LIKE  A  DOVE  UPON  HIM."— Luke  in.  22. 


Whbn  God's  descending  Spirit  came 

Apparent  from  above, 
It  tooK  no  bright  majestic  frame. 

But  only  of  a  dove ; 
As  if  to  show  his  dearest  name. 

Was,  and  is  ever,  Lovb. 

Not  a  majestic  eagle,  strong 

To  seize  upon  its  prey ; 
Nor  flaming  seraph,  'nudst  the  throng. 

To  scatter  wild  dismay ; 
But  like  a  dove  it  flew  idong 

Its  peaceful,  gentle  way. 

Lord,  thus  descend  into  niy  heart. 

There  bid  thy  love  aboimd ; 
Not  whirlwinds,  rending  rocks  s^art, 

Not  fire's  destroying  sound ; 
But  still  small  voice,  which  tells  thou  art 

Love,  in  its  silver  sound. 

J.  Edmbston. 
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A   TAIX   CONCERNING     CHURCH    AND    DISSENT THE    CORN-LAW  LEAGUE   AN© 

POOR   LAWS ^AND   GENERAL   ELECTIONS. 


CHAPTER   V. 

When  Isabel  left  Dr  Wilmot,  she  intended  to  resume  her  conference  with 
him  the  next  day,  but  events  occurred  that  postponed,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  execution  of  this  intention.  Her  father  returned  earlier  by 
several  days  than  he  had  expected,  and  brought  ¥dth  him  the  news 
of  an  intended  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Some  months  must  necessarily 
elapjse  before  a  fresh  election  would  take  place,  and  this  period  Mr.  Win- 
stone  employed  in  strengthening  his  interest  in  the  county,  in  visiting  the 
principal  families,  and  receiving  visits  fix)m  them  in  return.  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  as  a  formidable  rival  was  already  talked  of  ^to  contest 
the  coimty  with  the  present  members,  and  it  was  thought  very  possible 
that  more  than  one  would  appear.  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  a  man  of  great  acuteness 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  business,  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  where 
he  began  Hfe  as  a  day  labourer  in  a  cotton  manufactory  at  Manchester. 
He  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  his  employers  by  some  ingenious  altera- 
tions, which  he  suggested  in  a  part  of  the  machinery  which  they  used, 
and,  as  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  his  education, 
though  very  irregular  and  entirely  his  own  work,  was  by  no  means  contempt- 
ible. He  was  soon  employed  in  a  higher  department,  and  when  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  which  employed  him  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
a  manufacturing  town  (created  a  borough  by  the  Reform  Act)  so  import- 
ant were  the  services  rendered  to  the  partners  by  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  that  they 
offered  him  a  share  in  their  business.  In  this  responsible  and  command- 
ing situation,  his  powers  were  soon  felt.  The  arrangements  of  the  firm, 
were  so  admirably  conducted,  and  their  foreign  speculations  so  judiciously 
directed,  that  the  senior  partners  soon  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Sutcliffe  the 
sole  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  establishments  in  England. 
But  there  are  few  men  who  succeed  in  many  and  different  departments 
of  excellence.  The  successful  manufacturer  of  our  tale  was  certainly  not 
one;  he  aspired,  however,  to  eminence  in  politics  and  literature,  as  well 
as  in  trade.  Carried  away  by  the  celebrity  of  such  men  as  Sir. Robert 
Peel,  he  somewhat  rashly  concluded  that  he  was  destined  to  shine  with 
a  similar  lustre,  though,  he  flattered  himself,  with  far  more  enlightened 
and  liberal  principles.  He  put  forth  a  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the 
national  commerce,  which  was  extensively  read ;  and,  while  many  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge,  dissented  from  some  of  its  positions,  it  at  once 
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established  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  an  abl^^d  a  practical  man. 
So  far,  all  was  well;  but  Mr.  SutclifTe  desired  to  be  considered  a  man  of 
learning  as  well  as  a  man  of  talent;  and  he  accordingly  procured  from  the 
University  of  Philadelphia  the  degree  of  L.L.D.,  and  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  a  fellowship.  Thus  invested  with  literary  and  scientific  titles,  he  pro- 
posed Lord  Brougham  and  Doctor  Lardner  as  his  models ;  and  forthwith  he 
began  to  write  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  metaphysical,  moral,  and  natu- 
ral — ^nor  did  he  leave  even  theology  imattempted.  But  politics  was  the 
study  in  which,  in  his  own  eyes,  he  most  excelled.  I  lis  early  ideas  had  led 
him  to  the  admiration  of  eveiythii^ig  American ;  and  from  this  his  more 
matured  views  differed  not  much.  The  American  constitution  was  in 
his  eyes  perfection,  and  the  English  only  so  far  good  as  it  resembled  that 
of  our  happier  Transatlantic  brethren.  Kepixblicanism  was  his  creed  in 
politics,  and  Socinianism  in  religion;  and  both  because  they  were,  as  he 
imagined,  ^^  liberal."  He  had  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  which,  as  yet, 
was  invested  only  in  trade;  and  he  purchased  a  seat  in  Somersetshire, 
with  intention  of  making  extensive  investments  in  land  in  that  county,  in 
the  event  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  a  measure  which  he  warmly  ad- 
vocated. He  imagined,  though  without  much  foundation,  that  the  manu- 
facturing interest  in  the  county  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  his  election: 
he  had  been  told  so  by  interested  persons ;  and  certainly,  as  far  as 
noise  and  promises  went,  there  seemed  little  cause  to  fear.  Brockhurst, 
the  house  which  he  had  purchased,  was  distant  not  more  than  two  miles 
from  Halton  Court;  and  Mr.  Winstone  accordingly  rode  over  one  morn- 
ing, partly  to  show  the  customary  civility  to  his  new  neighbour,  and 
partly  to  ascertain  wether  he  re^y  intended  to  canvass  the  county. 

"  Why,  yes,  Mr.  Winstone,"  was  the  reply  to  this  last  query ;  "  I  am  in- 
formed ^at  the  liberal  interest  is  strong  enough  in  this  part  to  carry  one, 
if  not  two,  members ;  and  though  I  thiii  it  would  be  foolish  to  bring  for- 
ward two  candidates  on  that  interest,  I  must  say  I  look  forward  with 
hope  to  be  your  colleague  in  the  next  Parliament." 

"  You  do  me  honour,  Sir,  but  I  think  you  have  been  misinformed; 
however,  you,  of  course,  are  the  best  judge." 

The  subject  was  then  dropped,  and  the  conversation  that  ensued 
between  the  two  gentlemen  took  a  more  general  and  a  more  agreeable 
turn.  When  they  parted,  each  looked  with  respect,  on  the  abilities  and 
attainments  of  the  other;  and  though  the  infidelity  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe  would 
have  disgusted  Mr.  Winstone,  as  well  as  the  religion  of  Mr.  Winstone  would 
have  been  despised  by  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  yet  their  weighty  differences  being 
kept  in  the  back  ground,  while  their  trifling  points  of  similarity  were 
studiously  brought  forward,  they  passed  a  pleasant  hour  together,  and 
when  Mr.  Winstone  departed,  the  new  proprietor  of  Brockhurst  determined 
that  the  first  place  he  went  to  should  be  Halton  Court.  The  circimi- 
stances  which  had  led  Mr.  Sutcliffe  to  desire  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  the 
western  division  of  Somerset,  were  briefly  these;  he  was  one  of  a 
wealthy  and  influential  body  of  men,  and  he  thought,  and  thought 
rightly,  that  if  a  man  holding  the  opinions  which  he  did,  viz.,  that  the 
C.'orii  Laws  must  be  repealed,  and  that  Universal  Suffrage  and  Vote  by 
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Ballot  were  the  ri^ts  of  what  he  called  "  the  people ;"  that  the  bishops 
miist  be  expelled  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Church  separated  from 
the  State.  K  a  man  holding  these  opinions  were  returned  for  an  agricul- 
tural coimty,  then  the  inference  would  naturally  be  drawn,  that  such  were 
the  sentiments  of  agriculturists  as  well  as  of  manufacturers. 

West  Somerset  afforded,  at  this  time,  what  he  considered  a  favourable 
opening.  Lord  Atherford,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Taunton,  had  for 
nearly  twenty  years  represented,  first  the  county  and  then  the  western 
division;  but  he,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  being  called  to  the  Upper 
House,  hia  seat,  of  course,  became  vacant.  The  Marquis  of  Clifton,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bristol,  had  been  elected  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
this  caused,  and  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  offer,  himself 
again  in  case  of  a  general  election.  This  young  nobleman  was  looked 
upon  as  a  man  of  great  promise ;  and  as  he  and  Reginald  had  been  school- 
fellows and  friends  at  college,  he  was  by  no  means  an  unfi^quent  visitor 
at  Halton,  where,  by  his  amiable  qualities  and  lively  spirits,  he  was  no 
small  favoitrite.  He  now  acompanied  Mr.  Winstone,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  getting  a  large  j)arty  of  the  "  influential "  to  secure  the  re- 
turn of  the  two  conservatives.  There  was,  they  considered,  little  doubt 
of  the  result — ^none  at  all  as  far  as  regarded  Mr.  Winstone;  but  the  re- 
turn of  the  Marquis  was  not  quite  so  secure.  The  county  was  nominally 
an  agricultural  one,  but  there  was  a  large  admixture  of  manufacture, 
and  on  this  element  Mr.  Sutcliffe  relied  for  success.  Lord  Clifton  was  not 
much  known.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  was  a  good  speaker,  and  peculiarly  qualified 
to  address  "  the  masses :"  he  had  the  art  of  saying  the  most  inflam- 
matory things  in  the  quietest  manner ;  was  a  master  of  sarcasm,  and  im- 
impeded  by  scruples :  hfc  intention  wa/,  if  he  were  returned  by  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  to  represent  himself  as  sent  to  Parliament  by  the 
agriculturiflts,  and  to  attribute  his  own  sentiments  to  them. 

Halton  Court  was  now  a  scene  of  gay  festivity  and  of  busy  negociations. 
The  mornings  were  occupied  with  calls  and  consultations,  the  evenings  with 
dinners  and  cabinet  coimcils.  Among  those  who,  during  this  time,  paid 
their  respects  to  the  ladies  at  Halton,  was  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  who  recognised  in 
Miss  Winstone  an  old  acquaintance.  He  had  met  her  before  at  Har- 
rowgate,  where  she  had  been  with  her  aimt  the  preceding  simimer;  and 
though  the  name  had,  more  than  once,  recurred  to  him,  he  had  no  expect- 
ation of  meeting  her  again.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  both ;  for  few  persons 
had  the  power  of  making  themselves  agreeable  in  a  higher  degree  than 
Mr.  Sutcliffe.  Anxious  that  he  should  see  somewhat  of  the  strength, 
which,  if  he  persisted  in  his  intention,  he  would  have  to  oppose,  Mr. 
Winstone  pressed  him  to  stay  the  remainder  of  the  day,  which  he  wil- 
lingly agreed  to;  the  more  so,  as  it  was  an  opportunity  of  feeling  some- 
what of  the  pulse  of  the  coimty.  Politics  were  accordingly  for  that  day 
divested  of  their  acerbity,  at  least  at  Halton  Court;  and  the  hours  passed 
away  only  the  more  rapidly,  for  the  perfect  harmony  that  prevailed. 
When  Mr.  Sutcliffe  returned  to  Brockhurst,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed  was  owing  to  Miss 
Winstone.     He  found  it  difficult  to  analyze  his  feelings.     He  had  reco- 
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vered  a  chaimiDg  acquaintance;  he  had  spent  a  delightfnl  day;  he  had 
met  many  pleasant  people.     There  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in 
this ;  yet  his  mind  recurred  again  and  again  to  it;  and  every  time  it  did 
SO)  the  proportions  of  the  picture  changed;  the  other  figures  became  more 
dim,  and  that  of  Isabel  more  prominent.     Mr.  SutcliSe  had  as  yet  made 
no  "  overt  act "  towards  offering  himself  to  represent  the  county.    Without 
publicly  committing  himself,  he  sent  his  emissaries  through  the  manufac- 
turing districts  and  corresponded  himself  with  some  of  the  chief  commercial 
men.     During  this  period  of  truce,  or  rather  before  any  proclamation  of 
opposition,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  confirmiDg  the  acquaintance  so 
pleasantly  begun.  By  l^Ir.  Winstone  his  advances  were  very  frankly  met; 
though  differing  in  many  and  very  important  points,  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  meet  on  Mendly  terms ;  and  this  the  more, 
because  Mr,  Winstone  entertained  but  little  doubt  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe's  soon 
withdrawing  his  political  rivalry.    Eeginald,  however,  thought  differently, 
and  he  evinced  no  disposition  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  their 
new  neighbour.     It  was  in  vain  that  every  imaginable  civility  was  of- 
fered: the  coolness  of  the  young  man  was  invincible;  and  Mr.  Sutcliffe  at 
last  renounced  the  idea  of  gaining  his  goodwill.     This  he  regretted  the 
more,  because  of  late — ^that  is,  in  the  course  of  about  a  month  &om  his 
first  visit  to  Halton  Court — his  plans  had  undergone  some  modification. 
He  began  to  see  that,  if  he  intended  to  canvass  the  county,  there  was  no 
longer  any  time  to  lose.     True,  he  had  not  been  all  this  while  idle,  but 
he  must  now  come  forward  and  publish  his  intentions.    He  had,  however, 
beccHue  aware  that,  if  he  succeeded,  it  would  be  after  a  severe  struggle, 
and  at  a  great  expense;  and  the  idea  of  a  nearer  connexion  with  Halton 
Court  than  one  merely  parliamentary,  had  presented  itself  lately  more 
vividly  to  his  mind.     But  he  saw  that,  though  his  election  was  very  un- 
certain, while  Mr.  Winstone  and  Lord  Cliibon  made  common  cause,  that 
it  would  be  morally  certain,  if  he  could  obtain  the  support  of  the  former; 
and  he  began  to  deliberate  how  far  he  could  acconunodate  his  politics  to 
those  of  his  projected  father-in-law.    This  could  only  be  done  by  keeping 
silence  on  the  most  discordant  opinions ;  by  agreeing  to  drop  the  subjects 
c^com  law,  universal  suf&age,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Chtu-ch,  at  least 
for  a  time;  and  then  he  imagined  that  his  wealth  and  reputation  might 
lead  Mr.  Winstone  to  overlook  other  objections.   If  this  were  not  the  case, 
he  might  retire  from  the  contest  altogether,  and  so  merit  some  favour  at 
Mr.   W.'s  hands.     He,  therefore,  having  maturely    deliberated    upon 
these  subjects,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  explaining  his  views. 

Mr.  SutcUffe  was  far  from  being  an  ill-disposed  man;  his  faults  were 
chiefly  those  of  education.  He  had  been  early  taught  that  every  man 
was  born  perfectly  free,  and  that  the  whole  human  family  was  by  right 
perfectly  equal.  He  had  been  so  often  told,  that  to  suppose  man  sinftd  by 
nature  was  a  monstrous  dogma  of  a  monstrous  Churchy  that  he  really  be- 
lieved it;  and  the  writings  of  Socinians  had  been  sufficient  to  convince  a 
mind  already  favourably  inclined  towards  their  opinions,  and  not  disposed 
to  spend  much  time  or  bestow  much  labour  upon  investigating  the 
subjects  they  discussed.     He  accordingly  received  the  New  Testament 
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with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  reverence,  and  the  Old  Testament  he 
entirely  rejected.  This  Republicanism  in  religion  naturally  led  him  to 
republicanism  in  politics ;  and  he  really  thought  that  he  was  doing  a 
service  to  mankind,  by  what  he  called  "  agitation  " — that  is,  by  inveigh- 
ing^ against  the  Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tiie  agricultiiral 
interest.  Holding  the  opinion  that  all  men  are  naturally  equal  in  point 
of  talent,  and  that  education  forms  the  sole  difference,  save  wealth,  he 
looked  upon  the  latter,  which  is  capable  of  exact  measurement,  as  the 
fairest  and  most  convenient  standard  whereby  to  judge  of  men;  and  feel- 
ing what  wealth,  talent,  and  a  certain  degree  of  education,  had  done  for 
him,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  having  "  thought  of  himself  higher  than  he 
ought  to  have  thought."  He,  therefore,  had  very  little  idea  that  Mr. 
Winstone  would  object  to  his  suit  on  other  than  political  grounds ;  and 
still  less  expected  a  refusal  from  Isabel,  tmless  her  affections  happened  to 
be  already  engaged.  This,  he  thought  at  first,  had  been  the  case;  for 
Lord  Clifton  paid  her  such  sedulous  attention — was  so  constantly  at  her 
side,  riding  or  walking — and  seemed  so  well  received,  that  it  appeared 
quite  lost  labour  to  attempt  to  lay  siege  to  so  well  garrisoned  a  fortress. 
Crrcimistances,  however,  led  him  to  alter  this  opinion.  Walking  by 
himself  one  day  in  a  wood,  between  Lyncham  and  Halton,  he  foimd  on 
the  ground  a  pocket-book.  This,  of  course,  he  examined,  with  a  view  to 
find  its  owner;  but  no  name  was  in  it,  nor  any  letters,  tiie  address  of 
which  might  have  offered  a  clue.     There  was  a  copy  of  verses  addressed 

to ,  written  in  a  simple  and  pleasing  style,  and  unfinished.     Mr. 

Sutcliffe  soon  satisfied  himself  that  tiiis  was  intended  for  Isabel;  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  marvellously  rapid  in  jumping  to  a 
conclusion,  inasmuch  as  there  was  not  an  expression  in  it  that  has  not 
been  applied  to  a  thousand  and  one  other  yoimg  ladies,  and  will  not  be 
so  applied  again.  But  besides  these,  there  were  two  or  three  memoranda, 
which  Mr.  Sutcliffe  thought  worthy  of  notice : — "  Mem. — To  call,  on  Tues- 
day, on  John  Alie — ^in  a  bad  way,  and  very  careless. — Gave  Mary  Hartly 
25.  6d.  towards  a  Bible,  and  must  go  to  pray  with  her  daughter.  James 
Richards  very  irregular  at  the  Sunday  school."  This  belongs,  thought  he, 
most  decidedly  to  a  clergyman;  and  though  the  religious  tendency  of  the 
verses  above-mentioned  seemed  very  ridiculous  to  so  enlightened  a  gen- 
tleman, he  felt  somewhat  more  pleased  with  an  effusion  on  slavery,  of 
which  he  took  a  copy,  and  which  he  thought,  though  greatly  too  bigoted, 
yet  indicated  some  sparks  of  modem  light     The  verses  ran  thus : — 


"SLAVERY. 


"  Slaves  1     Is  there  yet  a  slave?    Doth  man  yet  deem 
God's  word  a  buhble,  and  his  curse  a  dream  ? 
Still  lock  the  Gospel  truths — still  madly  dare 
To  bind  the  soul,  that  should  be  free  as  air? 
To  chain  the  free-born  limb  and  build  the  pride 
Of  wealth  and  state  on  bands  with  crimson  dyed? 
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No !  these  were  things  of  old ;  but  nature  now 
Hath  wiped  the  stigma  from  her  blushing  brow. 
Far  from  her  name  the  foul  reproach  hilo  rolled. 
And  all  are  free  that  east  or  west  behold  1 — 


Age  of  the  march  of  mind;  when  science  beams 
Her  dazzling  splendours  thro'  a  thousand  streams. 
How  'can  the  lie,  that  bears  the  stamp  of  hell 
On  its  foul  forehead,  pass  the  world  so  well; 
And  swear,  with  front  untouched  by  fear  or  shame, 
The  woes  of  bondage  but  an  empty  name  ? 
Why  then  the  lash,  the  gory  streams  that  flow 
From  our  dark  brethren  on  the  plains  below  t 
Why  seal  that  saered  book — that  only  balm 
The  wounded  spirit  of  the  slave  to  calm  ? 


Lo !  where  the  sunny  clime  of  cloudless  Spain 
Spread9  her  rich  mountains  to  the  western  main ; 
Where  nature,  kind  and  strong,  hath  ever  tried 
To  bless  that  land  beyond  the  world  beside  : 
Yet,  tho'  ihus  favoured,  is  Iberia  blest. 
Mark  her  sad  nobles,  and  her  poor  oppressed ! 
Where  are  the  worlds  that  owned  her  sway  of  old, 
And  thro'  her  empire  poured  a  flood  of  gold ;  < 

Decked  her  fair  daughters  by  the  captive's  toils, 
And  raised  her  sons  on  many  an  empire's  spoils  ? 
Where  are  her  fleets  ?  her  armies,  where  are  they  ? 
That  God  who  gave  hath  rent  the  power  away. 
He  saw  the  Indian's  tears,  the  captive's  pain, 
And  bowed  the  tyrant  with  a  mightier  chain ; 
Tore  from  his  grasp  the  realms  he  ruled  before. 
And  sunk  his  throne  where  none  can  raise  it  more. 


What  now  is  Spain?    And  how  shall  England  stand. 
While  the  red  scourge  still  stains  one  earthly  hand  7 
While  deeds  of  tenfold  blackness  blast  the  sight, 
And  shame  the  heart  in  days  of  tenfold  light? 
What  tho*  no  slaves  are  hers — though  freedom's  voice 
Sounds  thro'  her  realms  and  bids  her  sons  rejoice: 
On  her  hath  Heaven  bestowed  the  power  to  quell 
This  darkest  crime,  this  best  beloved  of  hell? 
Why  rests  thy  might,  oh,  Britain!  rise  and  tear 
The  bonds  that  man  still  makes  his  brother  wear. 


Think  ye  the  Godhead  slumbers  ?  Shall  the  hand 
That  wreaked  such  vengeance  on  Iberia's  land 
Let  others  rest?  Lo  !  Rome,  that  stretched  of  yore 
Her  power  from  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore — 
That  dared  to  cloud  the  oracles  divine. 
Or  bade  them  dimly  thro'  her  servants  shine— 
Hath  felt  the  rod.    Where  now  her  vain  parade? 
Her  realms  are  vanished,  and  her  power  decayed  ? 
Ours  is  the  word — thk  word,  and  she  who  bound 
Our  hope  of  life,  is  trampled  to  the  ground. 
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Lords  of  the  lash  and  chain,  beware — beware! 
Renounce  your  crimes,  weai^  Heaven  with  prayer ; 
Ere  yet  the  tempest  of  his  vengeance  boH, 
And  sweep  you  headlong  from  the  world  ye  soil ! 
Yet  there  is  room ;  loose  all  your  bands,  and  call 
The  slave  to  hear  of  him  who  i&ed  for  all ; 
Rend  all  yonr  fetters,  and  the  slave  shall  join 
His  once  fierce  tyrant  at  Jehovah's  shrine. 
And  gentle  mercy,  like  the  freshening  dew, 
Descend  from  Heaven  at  once  on  him  and  yovu 
Oh  think  again,  lest  when  "  that  day  be  come,' 
Your  hearts  shall  wither  and  your  lips  be  dumb ; 
One  long  deep  curse  upon  your  lives  be  past. 
And  Hell  receive  you  when  ye  sink  at  last! " 

"  There  is  a  touch  of  the  right  spirit  here, "  said  Mr.  Sutcliffe  to  him- 
self; "  only  there  is  a  little  too  much  'stuff  about  Catholics,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  go  to  war  with  other  countries  to  put  down  slavery: 
nor  do  I  see  the  necessity  of  turning  this,  as  well  as  everything  else,  into 
a  religious  question;  but  this  is  the  way  with  the  exceedingly  godly.'' 
As  he  went  onwards,  he  inquired  where  John  Alie  lived,  and  learned 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  lately  visited  him.  This  satisfied  him  as  to  the 
owner  of  the  pocket-book,  and  probably  author  of  the  verses.  He  left 
some  money  for  the  poor  man,  and  went  towards  Halton  CJourt ;  intending, 
on  his  return,  to  call  upon  Mr.  Wilson,  and  leave  with  him  what  he  now 
took  for  granted  was  his  property.  It  seemed,  too,  that  Mr.  W.  cherished  • 
an  affection  for  Isabel ;  and  as  he  had  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
the  family  for  some  time,  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  fortune,  and 
not  an  unsuitable  match ;  as  also  he  exhibited  no  uneasiness  as  to  the 
footing  on  which  the  Marquis  of  Clifton  stood.  Mr  Sutcliffe  began  to 
doubt  very  much  whether  he  had  not  been  premature  in  supposing  his  Lord- 
ship an  admirer  of  Misft  Winstone.  In  his  new  ideas  he  was  confirmed, 
by  noticing  on  the  drawing-room  table  at  Halton  an  album,  with  the  name 
of  Isabel,  in  which  he  found  more  than  one  copy  of  verses  of  a  devotional 
character,  signed  Charles  Wilson;  and  which,  though  by  no  means  equal 
in  merit  to  those  he  had  seen  in  the  pocket-book,  did,  at  all  events,  prove 
the  important  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  occasional  poetry.  But  there 
was  no  need  of  going  to  his  house,  for  he  called  before  Mr.  Sutcliffe 
quitted;  therefore,  he  simply  asked  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  lost  a 
pocket-book?  The  question  seemed  to  confuse  the  party  to  whom  it  was 
put;  he  blushed,  he8itated,and  at  length  answered  that  he  believed  not. 
Mr.  Sutcliffe  produced  the  book. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  immediately  he-  saw  its  colour,  "  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  lost  one ;  and  certainly  that  is  not  mine,  for  I  do  not 
possess  a  black  one." 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  thought  he  perceived  a  oew  light  breaking  in  upon  him. 
"It  is  a  clerical  colour,  and  I  thought  it  most  likely  to  be  yours."  The  em- 
barrassment, if  it  had  not  been  merely  fancied,  in  the  first  place,  was  now 
certainly  removed.     Mr.  Sutcliffe  was  so  uncharitable  as  to  suppose  that 
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the  book  really  was  Wiison^s;  indeed  he  tboogfat  he  had  si^bsient  proof 
of  that  fact,  and  what  could  induce  him  to  deny  it?  Possibly  he  might 
oot  wiah  huB  attachment  to  Isabel  to  be  yet  discovered.  He  might  fear 
that  if  the  circmnstance  were  known,  Isabel  would  be  urged  by  her 
parents  to  accept  the  marquis.  This  was,  as  Mr.  Sutcliffe  decided,  the 
case;  and  it  told  him  thai,  whatever mi^ be  the  wishes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winstone,  it  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  Isabel  to  become  the 
Marchioness  of  Ch^n.  Mr.  8.  was  premature  in  many  of  his  conclusions, 
to  there  was  nothing  to  imply  this.  He  had  foimd  a  pocket-book, 
which  bore  tokens  that  its  owner  was  greatly  delighted  with,  and  a  great 
admirer  of,  some  young  lady ;  but  it  proved  nothing  of  her  admiration  of 
him  in  return.  He  looked  again  at  the  verses;  ^ey  were  written  in  a 
small  neat  hand,  that  might  have  been  a  female  hand,  but  the  sentiments 
seemed  incompatible  with  this  supposition.  The  verses  were  addressed 
to——,  and  proceeded  as  follows  : — 


**  With  tkeel  with  thee!  the  houn  to  pan, 
To  watch  thy  smile's  enchanting  play — 

And  since  there  will  he  tears,  alaat 
To  wipe  them  from  thine  eyes  away — 

Would  he  a  fate  my  heart  would  call 

The  brightest  that  to  man  eould  fall. 


With  thee  I  with  thee!  in  prayef  to  join; 

One  voice  in  supplication  raise; 
Consult  the  oracles  divine, 

And  join  thy  song  of  grateful  praise — 
Would  be  a  bliss  more  bright  by  far 
Than  all  earth's  costliest  pageants  are. 


There  is  a  house  not  made  with  hands  s 
And  those  who  in  the  faith  abide 

On  earth — ^united  by  the  bands 

Of  Christian  love,  shall  there  reside ; 

And  heaven  itself,  I  fieel,  may  be 

More  blest  if  shared  with  thee !  with  thee  t 


For  then  remembrance  of  the  past— 

Of  mercy's  offers,  by  the  soul 
Embraced,  ere  yet  too  late,  will  cast 

Its  glowing  hue " 

A  little  further  consideration  showed  Mr.  Sutclifie  that  he  had  been 
precipitate  in  supposing  the  attachment  here  hinted  at  mutual;  and  he 
derived  some  consolation,  or  rather  encouragement,  from  seeing  that  the 
Marquis  of  Cliffccm  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  on  very  good  terms,  and  there- 
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fore  there  was,  he  thought,  no  rivalry  in  the  case.  In  the  "  Morning  Post," 
too,  of  the  next  day,  he  read  with  great  pleasure  the  following  paragraph : 
"  We  understand  that  the  Marquis  of  Clifton,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bristol,  will  shortly  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  Lady  Sophia  Amborough,  the 
lovely  and  acomplished  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Haverhill.  Her  ladyship  is, 
in  right  of  her  mother,  heiress  to  the  immense  estate  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Linton;  so  that  there  seems  reason  to  believe  the  noble  marquis  will 
eventually  rank  among  the  richest  of  the  British  nobility." 

He  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  over  at  once  to  Halton,  determined  to 
come  to  an  immediate  explanation  with  Mr.  Winstone.  On  his  way,  he 
overtook  Wilson,  riding  very  leisurely,  and  apparently  in  deep  thought. 
After  the  usual  salutations,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  said,  "  Well,  and  how  is  your 
noble  friend  the  marquis  ?  He  seems  a  diligent  suitor ;  I  admire  his 
taste,  don't  you?" 

"  I  can't  say;  I  never  saw  the  lady.  Report  speaks  of  her  as  both 
lovely  and  wealthy." 

"  You  never  saw  her?  Why,  I  thought  you  saw  hex  every  day.  Is  not 
Miss  Winstone  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry?  " 

"  No.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  is  engaged  to  his  cousin,  Lady 
Sophia  Amborough?  " 

"  So,  so,"  thought  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  "  this  is  not  a  mere  newspaper  inven- 
tion ;"  and  then  added  aloud,  ^^If  that  be  the  case,  I  think  Lady  Sophia  would 
do  well  to  recal  him;  for  he  seems  made  of  very  inflammable  materials." 

"He  is  rather  a  flirt,  but  it  is  his  way.  He  has  several  times  been  sup- 
posed on  the  point  of  marriage  to  other  ladies ;  but  this  is  an  old  family 
compact,  which  I  believe  he  has  no  inclination  to  bfeak.  He  has 
been  so  long  intimate  at  Halton — ^indeed,  since  his  childhood,  I  imder- 
stand — ^that  he  has  become  quite  domesticated  there;  they  all  look 
upon  him  as  a  brother." 

"  So  it  seems,"  replied  Mr.  Sutcliffe ;  and,  bidding  farewell  to  Wilson, 
he  spurred  on.  He  found  Mr.  Winstone  at  home;  and,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  explained  the  object  of  his  call. 

"  You  do  me  very  great  honour,  sir.  May  I  ask  if  yoil  have  seen 
my  daughter,  and  spoken  to  her  on  this  subject?  " 

"  I  have  not.  My  proceeding  is  an  uncommon  one,  but  my  situation 
is  imcommon;  and,  as  I  foresaw  that,  considering  the  position  (political, 
I  mean)  in  which  we  are  likely  to  stand  towards  one  another,  there 
might  be  difficulties  on  your  side,  I  thought  it  the  most  honourable 
course  to  speak  to  you  first." 

"  I  fully  appreciate,  sir,  the  motives  which  have  actuated  you;  and  cer- 
tainly they  call  for  the  expression  of  my  admiration.  But  it  has  always 
been  my  determination,  in  the  first  place,  that  my  son-in-law  should  be 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  next  place,  there  are,  as 
you  candidly  admit,  political  difficulties,  which  may  strongly  militate 
against  an  aUiance  between  us ;  and  I  may  just  mention,  too,  that  though 
I  do  not  affect  to  imdervalue  wealth,  either  for  myself  or  my  children, 
that  the  fortune  of  my  daughter's  husband  is  less  a  matter  of  importance 
than,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be;  as  she  will,  when  of  age, 
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inherit  a  considerable  property  of  her  own,  independent  of  what  I  may 
be  able  to  give  her." 

^'  You  are,  of  course,  aware,  sir,  that,  as  to  religion,  I  am  a  Unitarian; 
and  1  must  aciknowledge  that  I  do  not  expect  speedily  to  be  a  convert 
from  that  persuasion;  but  with  regard  to  our  pofitical  differences,  they 
may  be  accommodated.  K  you  should  not  give  me  your  interest  for  the 
cotmty,  I  can  conmiand  a  seat  for  Ballinalynch ;  so  that  our  interest  need 
not  clash." 

"  The  former  plan  is,  indeed,  out  of  my  power;  for  even  were  it 
consistent  with  my  principles,  and  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  farmer, 
to  return,  or  to  assist  in  returning,  a  man  holding  the  opinions  which 
you,  sir,  have  expressed,  still  I  am  so  connected  with,  and  so  com- 
mitted to,  the  party  of  the  duke,  that  I  could  not  withdraw  my  sup- 
port from  Lord  Chilon.  Indeed,  I  think  you  must  perceive  the  impos- 
bility  of  my  entertaining  such  an  idea." 

"  But,  Mr.  Winstone,  Ballinalynch  is  still  open;  my  friend  O'Connell 
secures  that  for  me." 

"  I  am  wasting  your  time,  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  which  I  know  is  valuable. 
Pardon  my  speaking  plainly,  and  without  hesitation.  I  feel  honoured  by 
your  proposal,  and  respect  the  delicacy  with  which  you  have  acted;  but 
though  I  shall  always  be  proud  of  your  friendship,  I  do  not  see  that  I 
can  indulge  the  hope  of  any  nearer  connexion." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Winstone,  you  do  not  expect  that  your  son-in-law  is  to 
be  bound  to  aU  your  opinions." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  expressed  any  such  expectation;  but,  to  be 
candid,  I  do  think  unity  of  sentiment,  on  eyen  political  topics,  is  a 
matter  of  far  more  importance  than  you  take  it  to  be.  From  a  man's 
politics  you  may  generally  tell  either  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind,  or 
his  education,  or  3ie  style  of  company  he  has  kept,  or  his  religious 
views." 

"  His  religious  views  ! " 

"  Yes ;  let  me  ask  you  if  you  ever  knew  a  Unitarian  who  did  not 
also  call  himself  a  liberal ;  or  a  high  tory,  who  was  not  also  a  Churchman? 
Do  you  not  even  instinctively  see  the  connexion?  " 
"  It  is  one,  sir,  which  I  acknowledge  with  pride." 
"  I  do  not  doubt  it;  I  Vould  apply  the  same  expression  to  my  own  view 
of  the  case;  and  *  how  can  two  walk  together  unless  they  be  agreed? ' 
Would  it  be  for  the  happiness  of  any  woman  to  hear,  or  to  believe,  that 
the  opinions  in  which  she  has  been  brought  up  are  dictated  by  a  narrow- 
minded  spirit  of  bigotry?  To  consider  her  father  as,  what  one  of  your 
own  writers  calls,  a  *  black  bigot  and  an  opaque  Conservative,'  or  her 

husband but  I  must  not  finish  the  alternative.     In  short,  sir,  would 

you  wish  your  wife  to  be  an  *  esprit  fort  f ' " 

Much  more  was  said;  but  the  result  was,  that  Mr.  Sutcliffe  determined, 
since  he  was  not  to  woo  the  lady,  that  he  would  woo  the  coimty;  and 
as  he  was  not  to  be  Mr.  Winstone's  son-in-law,  to  be  his  colleague  instead. 
He  was  mortified  at  his  rejection,  because  he  offered  wealth  more  than 
what  he  supposed  the  Duke  of  Bristol  could  offer,  and  because  he  enter- 
tained so  high  an  idea  of  his  own  talents  and  influence,  as  to  think  him- 
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self  very  disinterested  in  tbe  proposal  lie  made.  He  was  by  no  means 
convinced  that  the  true  reason  for  declining  his  offer  had  been  given  him. 
He  was  like  noany  very  astute  people,  so  fond  of  finesse,  that  he  always 
supposed  some  imacknowledged  motive;  and  considered,  too,  that  in  such 
case,  it  concerned  his  credit  for  ability  to  find  it  out.  Hence  he  was 
sometimes  deceived  by  very  straightforward  and  simple-minded  persons, 
merely  because  their  course  of  action  was  so  open,  tiiiat  they  concealed 
nothing.  If  an  expert  fencer  has  to  combat  with  one  who  is  but  indifferently 
skilled  at  his  weapons,  he  gains  an  easy  victory ;  but,  as  a  deservedly  po- 
pular writer  observes,  that  the  case  is  very  different  when  his  adversary 
cannot  fence  at  all.  His  random  cuts  and  thrusts  frequently  take  effect; 
simply  because,  being  delivered  against  all  rule,  they  cannot  be  foreseen 
and  parried.  So,  also,  a  scientific  chess  player,  though  he  could  certainly 
check-mate  in  a  few  moves,  one  moderately  versed  in  that  noble  game 
is  sometimes  beaten  by  a  mere  tyro,  whose  blundering  moves  perplex  and 
confoimd  him.  This  last  illustration  was  a  favourite  one  with  Dr.  Sands- 
worth,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  chess-players  in  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Sutcliffe  had  now  a  problem  to  solve,  and  internally  resolved,  not 
only  to  clear  up  what  he  considered  a  mystery,  but  also  to  show  Mr.  Win- 
stone  how  useless  was  the  attempt  to  deceive  him. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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*'  My  peace  I  leave — ^my  peace  I  give. 

Not  as  the  world  bestows." 
On  these  blest  words  glad  hopes  can  live. 

And  beam  through  all  our  woes. 
"  My  peace  "—a  legacy  of  love —  . 

A  treasure  which,  possest. 
Proves  a  sure  ptedge  of  what  above 

Makes  up  an  endless  rest. 

"  My  peace  '* — the  same  He  felt,  when  torn 

By  sorrow's  rankling  dart ; 
Or  on  the  rack  of  torture  worn 

With  pains  that  piere'd  the  heart. 
The  grief  was  His,  the  guilt  was  ours ; 

Yet  grief  and  ^uUt  combined 
To  give  their  weight  to  suffeiing's  powers, 

^d  load  His  smleas  mind. 

*'  My  peace '' — a  blesang  like  the  bread 

Which  firom  His  han£i  was  given. 
But  multiplied  while  thousands  fed — 

Fed,  as  on  bread  firom  heaven. 
O  xnAy  we  take  the  fra^ents  left 

In  rich  abundance  still ; 
And,  when  oi  earthly  good  bereft, 

Tbis  peace  owr  wants  can  fill. 

B.  LUCKOCK. 
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No.  m. 

We  shall  pass  over  in  silence  the  long  and  dreary  period  which  in« 
tervened  between  the  submission  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  Rome  and 
the  commencement  of  that  great  movement  which  liberated  the  north 
of  Europe  from  papal  dominion.  Great  had  been  the  blessings  con- 
ferred during  that  period  by  the  Church  on  the  Scottish  nation;  great 
had  been  the  virtues  of  many  of  her  clergy;  and  when  indeed  and  where 
has  it  ever  been  otherwise?  Despite  of  all  her  sin  and  all  her  errors,  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  never  ceased  to  number  in  the  ranks  of  her  priest- 
hood, men  who  would  have  done  honour  to  any — aye,  and  eveiy  Church. 

At  length,  however,  the  cup  of  her  iniquity  became  full,  the  hour  of 
her  visitation  arrived,  the  di^ad  decree  went  forth,  and  she  who  had 
broken  the  law,  polluted  the  faith,  corrupted  the  worship,  and  closed  the 
word  of  her  Lord,  after  stubbornly  rejecting  the  warning,  experienced 
the  vengeance  of  God. 

We  shall  not  detail  those  errors  and  crimes  which  called  down  ihe 
wrath  of  Heaven,  the  sternest  accusers  of  the  Romanized  Scottish  Church 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are  her  own  children — ^we  mean,  not  by  their 
word8y  but  by  theu*  deeds.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  terms  to  describe 
the  negligence,  4;he  worse  than  negligence,  the  wickedness  of  a  Church 
which  could  produce  such  ofispring  as  the  Scottish  Reformers.  We 
mean  not  to  include  in  this  censure  tibose  who  first  exposed  the  errors  of 
the  age — ^many  of  whom  were  men  who,  had  their  voice  been  listened 
to,  would  have  proved  a  blessing  and  glory  to  their  Church — ^but  we  re- 
fer to  those  who  actually  succeeded  in  effecting  what  is  called  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation. 

We  are,  indeed,  strikingly  reminded  of  one  of  Milton's  most  fearful 
passages  : — 

Those  yelling  moniters,  that  with  constant  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  sawest,  hourly  conceivedf 
And  hourly  horn,  with  sorrow  infinite 
To  me ;  for,  when  they  list,  into  the  womh 
That  hred  them  they  return,  and  howl,  and  gnaw 
My  howels,  their  repast ;  then  bursting  forSi 
Afresh,  with  constant  terrors  vex  me  round^ 
That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find; 

Paradise  Lost,  II; 

And  well  might  John  Knox  himself  represent 

"  Grim  death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on." 

Our  blessed  Lord  asked  his  disciples — ^'^  What  man  is  there  of  you, 
who,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?"   We  may  well  an- 
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swer  in  the  case  of  the  Romanized  Scottish  Church — "  Her  children 
asked  her  for  bread,  and  she  gave  them  stones  ;  and  with  the  stones 
which  she  had  given  unto  them,  they  stoned  her  to  death.'* 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  distinction  between  names  and  things ;  but, 
whatever  may  be  said  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  that  the  right  use  of  words  is  of  essential 
moment,  and  that  infinite  evil  has  arisen  from  the  indiscriminate  ap- 
plication of  the  same  names  to  diffk*ent  things ;  for  it  leads  to  ambiguity, 
confusion,  and  error.  A  striking  instance  of  these  evil  consequences 
occurs  in  the  case  now  before  us.  It  is  a  mischievous  fallacy,  and  one 
necessarily  productive  of  grave  and  dangerous  error,  to  denominate  the  ^ 
Scottish  destructives  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Re- 
formers ;  for  it  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  English  Reformation  and 
the  Scottish  Revolution  are  worthy  of  being  classed  together — ^than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  false  or  absurd.  2^he  accidents  of  the  one  formed 
the  essence  of  the  other. 

The  English  Reformation  was  a  truly  glorious  event,  led  by  men  of 
learning,  piety,  and  moderation,  who  sought  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  as  it  was  from  the  begiiming,  who  sought  and  who  found 
it;  men  who,  though  beings  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  con- 
sequently fallible  mortals,  deserve  the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  all  who, 
humanly  speaking,  owe  it  to  them  that  they  enjoy  the  unadulterated 
bread  of  life.  It  was  indeed  assisted  by  others  who  joined  the  Reformers 
from  base  motives  or  evil  designs,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  many  acts 
of  sacrilege  and  sin;  and  in  perusing  its  details,  our  regret  is  sometimes 
raised  by  the  errors  of  its  leaders,  and  our  indignation  ifl  often  aroused 
by  the  crimes  of  its  supporters.  But  these  things  were  accidental,  not 
essential  to  the  cause  itself.  Like  the  morning  mists,  which  form  no 
part  of  the  sun,  whose  risings  they  accompany,  they  partially  clouded  the 
effulgence  of  the  light  which  they  could  not  dim.  And  where  can  we 
find  a  single  page  in  the  annals  of  fallen  man,  which  does  not  ccmtain 
some  line  or  word  which  we  could  wish  removed?  Where  is  the  man, 
where  is  the  deed,  which  can  be  pronoimced  perfect  ? 

Had  either  the  Church  or  the  Government  shown  any  desire  to  return  to 
the  old  paths,  the  Scottish  Reformation  might  have  been  like  the  English ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  the  ship  which  had  heeded  not  the  breath 
of  the  zephyr,  was  soon  shivered  to  atoms  by  the  blast  of  the  tempest. 
The  first  martyr  to  the  new  opinions  was  an  English  priest,  of  the  name 
of  Retby,  who,  having  adopted  the  opinions  of  Wickliff,  and  crossed  the 
Tweed  to  disseminate  them,  was  consigned  to  the  flames  in  the  year 
1407.  A  Bohemian  of  the  name  of  Paul  Craw,  suffered  the  same  fate 
in  1432.  These  cruelties  seem  to  have  checked  the  spread,  or  at  any 
rate  the  avowal,  of  the  prescribed  tenets;  nor  was  it  until  1494,  that 
several  persons  of  distinction,  known  as  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  were  sum- 
moned to  answer  to  certain  accusations  respecting  their  faith;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  however,  had  the  good  feeling  and  good  sense  to  dis- 
miss them,  vi^  ^  simple  admonition. 
'     It  was  not  until  Henry  VIH.  of  England  had  thrown  off  tihe  usurped 
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authority  of  Rome,  that  the  rulers  of  the  Scottish  Church  became  aroused 
to  the  danger  of  their  position.  Instead,  however,  of  endeavouring  to  allay 
the  excitement  by  moderation,  or  to  appease  it  by  reform,  the  infatuated 
mioions  of  papal  power  and  papal  error  endeavoured  to  stifle  it  by  Are 
or  drown  it  in  blood — a  policy  fatal  as  it  is  wicked.  The  crown  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Church,  to  defend  her  secular  influence,  and  assert 
her  spiritual  despotism;  whilst  each  year  saw  the  jealous  and  avaricious 
nobles  and  the  turbulent  and  ignorant  multitude  bear  less  easily  the 
wealth  and  power  which  they  envied  and  detested.  The  picture  is  a 
dark  one,  there  is  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  to  cheer  the  eye. 

A  Church  whose  immense  and  misapplied  wealth  made  her  the  ob- 
ject of  avarice  and  hatred;  whilst  the  vices  of  a  large  portion  of  her  ec- 
clesiastics, more  especially  her  dignitaries  and  regular  clergy,  excited 
contempt  and  disgust,  which  could  not  b^  neutralized  by  the  unobtrusive 
rirtues  of  many  of  her  parish  priests. 

An  aristocracy  jealous  of  that  power  which  they  wished  to  monopolise^ 
and  covetous  of  that  wealth  which  they  longed  to  despoil  and  divide. 
A  king  desirous  of  balancing  the  one  against  the  other,  and  leaguing 
with  a  foreign  bishop  to  subdue  the  soids  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  his 
subjects.  A  few  noble  spirits,  indeed,  who  saw  the  right  and  sought  it, 
with  a  vast  multitude' of  fanatics  and  impostors,  who  used  religion  for  a 
cloak  of  maliciousness.  A  nation  which  was  eager  to  throw  off*  every 
restraint.  Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  jthe  Fifth. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  events  which  occurred  during 
the  life-time  of  his  imfortunate  successor — events  the  character  of  which 
was  deeply  aff*ected  by  the  fact,  that  the  savage  zeal  of  the  hierarchy  had 
sacrificed  nearly  all  the  best  Mends  o£  the  Reformation — ^men  of  learning, 
piety,  and  moderation;  manj  of  them  in  holy  orders,  and  some  possessed 
of  ecclesiastical  dignities ;  whilst  the  field  was  thiis  thrown  open  to  the 
ignorant,  the  worldly,  and  the  fierce. 

In  the  movement  which  ensued  we  see  all  the  evils  which  had  ac- 
companied the  English  Reformation,  exaggerated  tenfold,  and  entirely 
altered  as  to  their  position.  As  we  before  observed,  what  were  accidents 
in  England,  were  essentials  in  Scothmd;  what  were  accessories  in  the 
one  case,  were  principals  in  the  other.  It  was  not  in  this  case  a  mere 
excrescence,  but  an  organic  deformity ;  not  a  local  humour,  but  a  pol- 
luted circulation.  A  rapacious  aristocracy  and  a  fiirious  people  emulated 
each  other  in  crime.  In  rejecting  Romanism,  they  had  rejected  Catho- 
hcity;  and  in  casting  away  CathoUciMn,  they  had  cast  away  Christianity. 
If  it  be  said  that  tihe  Romish  Church  was  a  swine  with  a  jewel  in  its 
snout,  they  slew  indeed  the  beast,  and  divided  the  carcase,  but  they 
cast  on  the  dunghill  the  pearl  of  high  price. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  long  struggle  between  the  innovators 
and  their  opponents,  the  open  violence  and  underhand  craft  which  dis- 
tinguished the  conduct  of  both  parties,  the  bad  faith  and  worse  feelings 
which  characterized  nearly  every  leading  man  on  either  side.  Evil 
mdeed — ^as  we  have  observed  before— evil  indeed  must  haye  been  the 
tree  which  could  produce  such  fruit;  or  rather,  we  should^ say,  the  blight 
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was  on  its  blossom,  and  the  canker  at  its  root — ^the  blight  of  sin  and 
the  canker  of  death. 

In  1547)  an  event  took  place  which  created  a  powerfiil  sensation  at 
the  time,  and  produced  effects  of  great  moment.  We  allude  to  the  mur- 
der of  Cardinal  Beaton.  Beaton  was  an  arrogant  and  cruel  persecutor, 
and  his  assassins  were  men  of  debauched  lives ;  so  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  awaken  the  least  sympathy  in  our  minds.  Such  deeds  are 
warnings  which  neither  the  oppressor  nor  the  oppressed  should  neglect, 
that  the  one  may  avoid  provoking  the  other,  inflicting  vengeance  which  at 
times,  however  wrongly,  forestalls  the  decree  of  a  more  awful  tribunal. 

In  1558,  died  the  last  martyr  to  Romish  cruelty.  His  death  forms  a 
fitting  climax  in  the  course  of  crime — a  suitable  colophon  to  the  dark 
history  of  persecution.  The  name  of  this  victim  was  Walter  Mill.  He 
was  a  venerable  priest,  aged  more  than  four-score  years,  who  had,  long 
since,  resigned  the  care  of  his  parish,  and  withdrawn  himself  entirely 
from  public  notice. 

In  1560,  a  great  rebellion  took  place,  and,  before  its  conclusion,  Mary 
of  Guise,  the  then  Regent,  mother  of  Mary  Stuart,  died ;  and  Francis 
shortly  afterwards.  Shortly  after  this  event,  a  pacification  took  place, 
aaid  a  parliament  met,  the  constitution  of  which  was  invalid  and  the 
proceedings  illegal.  The  preachers  addressed  to  it  a  supplication,  pray- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  their  own  tenets,  the  persecution  of  their  ad- 
versaries, and  the  appropriation  of  the  Church  property  to  supporting  the 
reformed  ministry,  maintaining  schools,  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
poor.  The  lords  and  gentlemen  had  no  objections  to  the  spiritual  part  of 
the  petition,  but  the  temporal  question  was  quite  another  thing.  In  fact, 
had  they  agreed  to  it,  they  woidd  have  lost  the  object  of  their  affections 
— ^plunder:  so  they  passed  the  one  into  law,  and  passed  the  other  over. 

These  proceedings  were  of  course  disallowed  by  Francis  and  Mary, 
but,  upon  the  death  of  her  royal  consort,  that  unfortunate  princess  was 
obliged  to  return  to  her  own  dominions.  The  reception  which  she 
experi^iced  at  the  hands  of  her  subjects  is  well  known:  The  Reformers, 
not  satisfied  with  toleration,  aimed  at  ascendancy,  and  endeavoured  to 
impose  their  own  tenets  on  all  their  fellow-subjects,  and  on  their  sovereign 
also.  Their  brutal  treatment  of  Mary  herself  is  alone  sufficient  to 
consign  their  memory  to  the  execration  of  every  one  who,  in  any  degree, 
participates  in  the  feelings  of  either  a  gentleman  or  a  man;  whilst  their 
public  conduct  is  such  as  to  load  their  memory  with  eternal  disgrace.  It 
seemed  as  though  a  fresh  horde  of  heathen  barbarians  had  suddenly 
appeared;  and  weU  may  the  Catholic,  whether  Romanist  or  Anglican,  be 
forgiven  if  he  fail  to  discover,  in  the  zealots  of  that  day,  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  that  religion  whose  advent  was  annoimced,  as  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men." 

Monasteries  were  sacked,  churches  gutted,  and  cathedrals  levelled  with 
the  ground;  whilst  a  savage  zeal  and  a  gloomy  bigotry  animated  the 
breasts  of  those  impious  fanatics,  who  could  not  .plead  in  excuse  of  either 
their  errors  •or  their  intolerance,  the  sanction  cf  authority  or  the  pre- 
scription of  ages. 
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At  length  in  1567,  the  rebels  gained  the  complete  ascendancy,  the 
queen  was  deposed,  the  Church  was  despoiled,  and  a  new  order  of  diings 
established.  This  order,  however,  defective  as  it  was  in  many  points, 
was  essentially  diflferent  from  the  platform  of  Geneva;  so  different  as  to 
show  that,  whatever  were  the  crimes  or  the  errors  of  John  Knox  and 
his  leading  associates,  Presbyterianism  was  not  amongst  them. 

But  we  must  reserve  the  consideration  of  this  constitution,  as  well  as 
of  subsequent  changes,  to  another  chapter. 


SONNET    ON    RATIONALISM. 

BY  THB   RBV.    JAMBS   BANDINBL. 


Oh,  strive  not>  errinff  man,  with  impious  pride. 
To  bring  to  light  me  hidden  things  that  lie 
Within  the  depths  of  sacred  mystery. 

Where  human  reason  hath  no  power  to  euide. 

Christ  hath  committed  to  his  mystic  bride 
The  Book  which  teachethboth  to  live  and  die. 
Beyond  His  word  it  is  not  good  to  pry. 

Man  should  not  seek  to  know  what  Grod  would  hide ; 

Forbidden  knowledge  lost  fair  Eden's  bower ; 

Forbidden  pride  created  Babel's  tower ; 

And  Moses  word  and  Uzzah's  fate  attest. 

That  be  who  worships  humbly,  worships  best. 

To  God  belongeth  wisdom,  glory,  sway ; 

For  man  two  words  suffice — bblibvb,  obby. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  beg  respectfiilly  to  observe,  that  we  are  not  answerable  for  the  sentiments  of 
our  correspondents.] 

THE     CONNEXION     OF     THE   AMERICAN    CHURCH   WITH 

SLAVERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 

Revebend  Sm, — ^In  addressing  to  you  a  few  letters  for  the 
"  British  Churchman,"  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  our  Church,  I 
cannot  forbear  remarking,  that  you  have  imposed  upon  me  a  painiul 
duty,  alih9iugh  it  is  one  from  which  I  do  not  shrink,  to  expose  to  the 
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gaze  of  our  Mother  Church  the  sad  backslidiiigs  of  her  American 
Daughter;  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  right  reverend  prelates,  the 
reverend  clergy,  and  the  true-hearted  Churchmen  of  England,  that  their 
Transatlantic  brethren  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  silent  apologists  or 
the  open  supporters  of  the  vilest  system  of  oppression  that  ever  cursed 
the  fallen  world;  that  bishops  who  have  vowed  at  the  altar,  ^^  to  be  kind 
and  gentle,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  all  poor  and  needy  people,  and  all  strangers 
destitute  of  help,"  hold  in  a  state  of  chatteldom  some  of  their  own 
people ;  and  that  the  clergy,  following  their  example,  enslave  members  of 
their  flocks,  and  traffic  in  souls  committed  to  their  charge,  and  from  the 
pulpit  vindicate  the  execrable  institution  by  appeals  to  God's  Holy  Word. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  task  to  caU  forth  feelings  of  sorrow  and  the  blush  of 
shame;  and  I  might  well  hesitate  to  perform  it,  did  I  not  feel  that,  from 
such  exposure,  we  may  hope  for  the  correction  of  the  evil.  If  the  English 
Church  once  recognizes  the  actual  position  which  we  occupy  in  relation 
to  slavery,  she  will,  I  am  sure,  utter  a  rebuke  so  loud  and  strong  as  to 
awaken  the  watchmen  of  our  Zioa ;  and  our  bishops  and  clergy,  rising 
from  their  present  crouching  attitude  at  the  feet  of  the  despot,  and  cast- 
ing off  the  degrading  fetters  thrown  around  th^m  by  a  profligate  public 
opinion,  will  stand  erect  in  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  and  priestly 
offices,  to  set  an  example  of  high  consistency  to  all  who  call  themselves 
by  the  name  of  Christians.  Then  will  they  cease  to  insult  the  Almighty 
Head  of  the  Church,  by  erecting  in  his  holy  temples  and  at  his  very 
altars,  the  barriers  of  caste.  Then  will  they  no  longer  drive  with  insult 
coloured  Churchmen  fit)m  their  schools  and  seminaries  and  diocesan 
conventions,  destroying  the  unity  and  violating  the  ancient  Catholicity 
of  the  Church ;  but  they  will  recognize  them  as  brethren,  and  learn  the 
lesson  which  was  taught  to  Peter  when  Christianity  was  bom,  which  they 
have  so  wickedly  forgotten,  "  What  god  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou 
common" 

The  statements  which  I  may  give  in  this  and  ftiture  letters,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  cause  surprise  in  England  and  give  offence  at  home ;  but,  as 
they  will  always  be  supported  by  authority,  and  never  exaggerated,  no 
injustice  can  be  done  by  these  publications,  according  to  an  ancient 
maxim,  Veritas  omnium  jusiissima.  The  subject  is  one  not  of  theory,  but 
of  facts,  and  the  character  of  American  slavery — ^its  influence,  both  upon 
the  masters,  the  slaves,  and  the  people  at  large — ^the  direct  and  indirect 
support  given  to  it  by  Christians  of  all  denominations — and  especially 
by  our  bishops  and  clergy,  can  be  proved  with  a  certainty  of  truth,  by  the 
clearest  and  most  indisputable  testimony,  afforded  by  parties  the  most 
interested  and  the  most  guilty. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  represent  the  system  as  one  of 
kindness  and  benevolence  to  the  Negroes,  and  of  benefit  to  the  masters 
and  the  state. 

Grovemor  M'Duffie,  of  South  Carolina,  subsequently  a  senator  of  the 
United  States,  declared  in  one  of  his  messages  to  the  L^slature,  ^^Domes- 
tic  slavery,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  political  evil,  is  the  comer-stone 
of  our  republican  edifice.     No  patriot  who  justly  estimates  it&  privileges, 
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will  tolerate  the  idea  of  emancipation  at  aily  period,  bowever  remote. 
*  ♦  ♦  God  forbid  that  my  descendants  in  the  remotest  genera- 
tions should  live  in  any  other  than  a  community  having  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery."  And  in  order  to  defend  this  blessed  comer-stone  of  the 
republic  from  the  assaults  of  truth,  he  proposed  to  the  Legislature,  that 
abolitionists  should  be  punished  "  with  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.'' 

The  report  of  a  committee  in  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in 
1842,  speaks  of  slavery  ''as  an  ancient  domestic  institution,  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  the  South ;  the  eradication  of  which  would 
demolish  our  whole  system  of  policy,  domestic,  social,  and  political.** 

Mr.  Calhoun,  the  present  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  declared  in  a. 
speech  in  the  Senate, "  We  regard  slavery  as  the  most  safe  and  stable  basis 
of  free  imtitutions  in  the  world.^ 

Mr.  Stanley,  member  of  Congress,  from  North  Carolina,  the  diocese 
of  Bishop  Ives,  said  in  1840,  "  If  slavery  is  a  grievance,  it  is  a  grievance 
to  the  white  people  of  the  South ;  if  slavery  is  an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  to  the 
white;  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  Negroes  in  their  present  condition^  no  man 
acquainted  with  the  Southern  Country  can  denyP 

A  committee  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  in  a  report  recommending 
the  aniiexation  of  Texas,  that  it  might  be  cut  up  into  slave-holding  states, 
and  thus  give  them  a  preponderance  over  the  North  in  the  national 
councils,  said,  "  The  system  of  slavery  is  held  by  all  who  are  familiarly 
acquainted  with  its  practical  effects,  to  be  of  highly  beneficial  influence 
to  the  country  within  whose  limits  it  is  permitted  to  exist.  The  committee 
feel  authorized  to  say,  that  this  system  is  cherished  by  our  constituents  as 
the  very  palladium  of  their  prosperity  and  happiness;  and,  whatever  ignorant 
fanatics  may  elsewhere  conjecture,  the  committee  are  assured,  upon  the 
most  diligent  observation  and  reflection,  that  the  South  does  not  possess 
within  her  limits  a  blessing  with  which  the  affections  of  the  people  are  so 
closely  entwined  and  so  completely  enjlbred,  and  whose  value  is  more  highly 
appreciated  than  that  which  we  are  now  considering.^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  eulogiums  upon  slavery,  exhibit- 
ing the  attachment  of  slave-holders  to  this  revolting  system.  If  they  are 
true ;  if  the  institution  is  really  a  blessing,  both  to  the  whites  and  the 
blacks ;  if  it  is  an  act  of  mercy  to  the  Negro,  to  hold  him  in  bondage 
and  reduce  him  to  a  level  with  the  brutes ;  and  if,  moreover,  this  bene- 
volent arrangement  is  "  the  comer-stcme  of  our  republican  edifice ;  '*  then 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Church  is  its  firmest  stay,  and  that  right 
reverend  bishops  may  be  seen  wielding  the  crosier  with  one  hand  and 
the  slave-whip  with  the  other;  and  no  Churchman  need  wonder  at  learn- 
ing that  a  clergyman  of  North  CaroKna,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Freeman, 
preached  a  sermon  upon  slavery  in  the  presence  of  his  diocesan,  Bishop 
Ivi&,  which  was  afterwards  published  with  his  ftdl  endorsement,  in 
which  he  told  his  people,  that  "  No  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to 
pronounce  it  tvrong ;  and^  we  may  add,  that  slavery,  as  it  exists  at  the 

PRESENT  DAY,  IS  AaREEABLE  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE:  *'   OT   that 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Dalctio,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Prac- 
tical Considerations  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  relative  to  the  Slave 
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Population,"  &c.,  ventured  to  assert,  that  "  Slavery  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  Divine  law;  so  it  is  left  to  our  own  judgment  whether  we  hold  slaves 
or  not; "  and  iiirther  declared,  that  the  rulers  of  nations,  the  fathers  of 
families,  &c.,  "  and  the  owners  of  slaves,  are  each,  in  their  respective 
spheres,  the  head  of  a  moral  government,  in  subjection  to  God,  for  the  good 
of  society^  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  glory  and  honour  of  God's 
name:"  or  that  other  Episcopalians  of  distinction,  both  fix)m  the  pulpit 
and  the  professor^s  chair,  have  uttered  similar  sentiments,  and  have 
joined  with  the  various  sects  of  Protestantism  in  reducing  these  senti- 
ments to  practice. 

Of  their  actual  participation  in  the  system,  the  Rev.  James  Smylie, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Mississippi,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Jmn 
in  defence  of  slavery,  thus  speaks :  "  If  the  buying,  selling,  or  holding  a 
slave  for  the  sake  of  gain,  be  a  heinous  sin  and  scandal,  then,  verily, 
three-fourths  of  all  the  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presby- 
terians, in  eleven  States  of  the  Union,  are  of  the  devil.  They  hold,  if  they 
do  not  buy,  slaves,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  hesitate  not  to  appre- 
hend and  restore  runaways  when  in  their  power."  These  assertions  are 
probably  true.  The  Dissenting  ministers  at  the  South  have  been,  per- 
haps, even  more  bitter  and  malignant  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
abolitionists,  than  the  bishops  and  clergy;  and  many  of  the  presbyteries 
and  sjniods  have,  at  different  times,  passed  resolutions  favourable  to  the 
sacredness  and  perpetuity  of  American  slavery. 

It  is  of  importance  therefore,  in  considering  the  conduct  of  our 
Church,  to  know  the  true  character  of  the  system  which  its  dignitaries 
are  so  fondly  cherishing  and  so  determinedly  defending.  I  shall  quote 
none  but  Southern  authorities  upon  this  point,  and  they  will  show  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  "  American  slavery  as  it  at  present  exists,''  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Freeman,  is,  in  the  words  of  Wilberforce,  "  a  system  of  the 
grossest  injustice,  of  the  most  heathenish  irreligion  and  immorality,  of 
the  most  unprecedented  degradation  and  unrelenting  cruelty." 

"  A  slave,"  according  to  the  Louisiana  code,  "  is  one  who  is  in  the 
power  of  a  master  to  whom  he  belongs.  The  master  may  sell  him,  dis- 
pose of  his  person,  his  industry,  and  his  labour;  he  can  do  nothing, 
possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  anything,  but  what  must  belong  to  his 
master." 

"Groods  they  are,"  says  the  civil  code,  "and  goods  shall  they  be 
esteemed."  According  to  the  laws  of  South  Carolina,  "  slaves  shall  be 
deemed,  sold,  taken,  and  reputed  to  be  chattels  personal  in  the  hands 
of  their  owners  and  possessors,  their  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever." 

"  The  dominion  of  the  master,"  says  Judge  Stroud,  "  is  as  unlimited 
as  that  which  is  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  any  civilized  commimity  in 
relation  to  brute  animals,  to  *  quadrapeds,'  to  use  the  words  of  civil  law." 

From  these  definitions,  and  from  other  laws  which  might  be  quoted,  it 
appears  that  slavery  is  a  pure  despotism,  and  that  the  slave  is  considered 
as  a  chattel  or  a  brute,  and  that  tlds  condition  is  made  hereditary  and 
perpetual  to  the  latest  generation.     It  is  a  natural  result  of  such  a  state 
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of  degTadadoQ,  that  the  slaves  should  cease  to  be  practically  regarded  by 
those  who  hold  them  in  bondage  as  human  beings,  and  that  this  is  the 
fact,  may  be  shown  by  their  own  voluntary  testimony. 

CJol.  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  work  entitled,  the  "  South  Vin* 
dicated  from  Treason  and  Fanaticism  of  Northern  Abolitionists,"  says, 
The  Northerner  looks  upon  a  band  of  Negroes,  as  upon  so  many  men,  but 
the  planter  or  Southerner  views  them  in  a  very  different  lighU^^ 

Mr.  Summers,  of  Virginia,  in  a  speech  in  tibe  Legislature  of  that  State, 
Jan.  26,  1832,  said,  "When  in  the  sublime  lessons  of  Christianity,  he 
(the  slaveholder)  is  taught  to  do  imto  others  as  he  would  they  should  do 
unto  him,  he  never  dreams  that  the  degraded  Negro  is  within  the  pale  of 
that  holy  canon.^ 

The  slaves  are  kept  in  the  lowest  ignorance,  and  debarred  even  from 
the  word  of  God.  A  marked  distinction  is  made  by  the  laws  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks.  "  Offences  which  cost  a  white  man  only  a 
few  dollars,  are  punished  in  the  Negro  with  death ;"  and  slavery  inflicts 
upon  the  free  people  of  colour  the  most  grievous  oppression.  In  sup- 
porting this  system,  our  National  Grovemment  openly  participates.  In 
the  district  of  Columbia,  imder  its  exclusive  control,  it  exists  unrebuked. 

The  capital  of  our  Republic  is  a  great  slave  market,  where  traders  in 
human  flesh  are  licensed  at  400^.  a  year.  And  this  price  of  blood  is 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  nation.  The  public  prisons  are  appropria- 
ted for  the  use  of  the  traders,  and  slavers  freighted  with  "  cargoes  of  des- 
pair "  regularly  ply  between  Alexandria  and  the  southern  parts.  Gangs 
of  slaves,  fettered  and  handcuffed,  are  occasionally  driven  along,  withm 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  Legislative  Halls,  and  while  slave-holding  dema- 
gogues in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  declaiming  about  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom.  On  the  platform  of  the  auctioneer,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  exposed  for  sale,  their 
persons  examined  with  brutal  indelicacy,  and  amid  obscene  jests  consigned, 
by  the  stroke  of  the  hammer,  to  endless,  hopeless  servitude.  And 
this  is  the  system  which  the  American  Church  is  upholding. 

In  future  letters,  I  may  give  some  extracts  from  the  writings  of  South-^ 
em  statesmen,  showing  what  an  awful  curse  is  American  slavery;  anj 
a  sketch  of  the  efforts  which  abolitionists  have  been  making  for  its  ex- 
tinction during  the  last  ten  years,  and  of  the  opposition  they  have  met 
from  those  who  should  have  been  foremost  to  assist  them — ^the  shepherds 
and  pastors  of  our  beloved  Church.  This  opposition,  long  continued^ 
bitter,  and  malignant,  has  given  an  alarming  impulse  to  infidelity,  as 
frightful  in  its  effects  as  it  is  melancholy  in  its  cause. 

I  will  expose  the  constant  influence  in  favour  of  slavery  exerted  by 
the  "  Spirit  of  Missions."  The  oflicial  organ  of  the  Board  of  Missions, 
which  some  months  since  openly  defended  slavery  upon  principle,  decla- 
red that  "  Christian  prudence "  demanded  its  continuance;  and  proposed 
that  Churchmen  should  buy  slaves  for  endowment  of  a  mission  school. 

I  will  show  the  continued  maintenance  of  CASTE^n  the  Church,  the 
horrible  oppression,  by  her  highest  dignitaries,  of  her  coloured  children; 
and  especially  the   recent  canon  passed  in  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvaniay 
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on  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  H.  U.  Ondhownk,  excluding  all  co- 
loured churches  and  clergymen  fix)m  seats  in  the  Convention,  giving 
them  leave  to  govern  themselves ;  thus  violating  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  destroying  the  xmity  of  the  Church,  and  creating 
a  fearful  schism. 

I  can  show,  also,  God  be  thanked!  that  defenders  of  the  truth  are  aris- 
ing among  our  clergy,  who,  fearing  neither  the  threats  of  a  pro-slavery 
rabble,  nor  the  cry  which  has  been  echoed  from  the  seat  of  the  Episcopate, 
of  Fanaticism  !  and  Amalgamation  I  are  coming  forward  boldly  to  sustain 
the  purity  and  honour  of  their  Church,  and  aid  in  strangling  the  cruel 
monster  which  has  encircled  her  in  its  hideous  folds,  and  in  devouring  so 
many  thousands  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  Among  those  who  have 
assumed  this  manly  and  consistent  groimd,  are  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Ayde- 
LOTT,  D.  D.,  President  of  Woodward  CoUege,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  is  known 
in  England,  by  his  "  Christian  Ballads,"  and  "  Athanasion,"  as  one  of  the 
poets  of  the  Church. 

"  A  system  is  going  on  in  our  body  politic,  "  said  this  divine  in  a  ser- 
mon lately  preached,  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  authorities  for  "  Pub- 
lic Thanksgiving,"  "  which  sups  and  drains  the  land  of  its  energies,  and 
the  proprietor  of  his  conscience  and  his  manliness;  which  makes  temples 
of  the  Holt  Ghost  chattels  to  be  sold  under  the  hammer  with  dogs  and 
oxen;  which  annuls  every  precept  of  God  with  respect  to  chastity  and 
the  sacred  matrimonial  band;  which  destroys  the  natural  right  of  parents 
to  their  offspring;  and  reduces  thousands  of  hiunan  soids  to  an  absolute 
dependence  upon  the  caprice  of  wicked  men — ^for  such  they  often  are, 
and  may  be — ^not  only  for  food,  and  raiment,  and  shelter,  but,  above  all, 
for  hrecid  of  life.  Yes,  my  brethren ;  while  we  are  compassing  sea  and 
land,  to  make  one  proselyte,  millions  around  the  doors  of  our  churches 
are,  by  statute,  denied  the  Holy  Scriptures — and,  sometimes,  the  least 
glimmer  of  spiritual  light.  Oh  !  what  a  mockery  to  talk  of  evangelizing 
the  worlds  with  lips  sealed  and  hands  stained  by  such  a  system  as  this 
at  home  ! 

God  grant  that  our  Mother  Church  will  not  withold  counsel  and  re- 
buke from  her  American  Daughter,  when  they  are  so  much  needed,  that 
by  her  silence  and  apathy,  in  the  face  of  so  great  wretchedness  and  so 
wicked  oppression,  she  may  never  desire  to  be  addressed  in  the  language 
of  the  prophet — "  the  diseased  have  ye  not  strengtihened,  neither  have 
ye  healed  that  which  was  sick." 

An  American  Churchman. 
New  York, 

Jan.  30,  1844. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH  AND  MR.  MARSH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Briiiih  Churchman. 

Sir, — ^The  distressing  circumstances  connected  with  the  recent  attack  on 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Peterborough  have  ahread^  occupied  too  much  of  the 
public  attention.  The  "  Times"  journal,  inspired  by  its  usual  liberal  propensities, 
has  made  this  lamentable  case  the  ground  for  a  covert  attack  upon  that  Church 
which  it  professes  to  admire  and  love.  For  my  own  part  I  would  not  attempt 
to  give  the  shghtest  degree  of  publicity  to  a  scandal  of  this  nature,  which  the 
bishop  acted  most  wisely  in  not  pubhshing,  were  not  the  sentence  deHvered  by 
the  jury  in  the  late  cause  instituted  by  our  erring  brother  against  the  unhappy 
woman  in  question,  of  too  flagrantly  unjust  a  nature,  to  pass  without  a  comment. 
Both  law  and  reason  were  in  favour  of  the  plaintiflf,  for  never  was  a  case  of 
.villanous  extortion  more  clearly  proved.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
jury  would  attempt  to  deny  this.  They  acted,  forsooth,  from  norror  at  the  plain- 
tiff's misdeeds.  Now,  Sir,  I  want  to  know  what  this  principle  of  private  senti- 
ments governing  the  legal  judgments  of  juries  must  necessarily  conduce.  Why, 
simply  to  a  total  aboUtion  of  the  laws  of  trial  by  jury.  K  justice  is  not  to 
be  obtained  from  juries,  and  it  is  justice  which  we  require,  and  not  private 
opinions  of  men  who  are,  in  all  probabihty,  incompetent  to  form  any  private 
opinion  whatever ;  if  legal  justice  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  juries,  why  then, 
the  sooner  they  cease  to  exist  the  better ;  and  this  I  say,  although  I  consider 
"  Trial  by  Jury"  one  of  the  greatest  palladiums  of  our  constitution.  Surely, 
Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  where  the  judgment  de- 
livered is  so  evidently  contrary  to  justice,  to  reprimand  the  jury  severely,  and 
•end  them  back,  if  necessary,  several  times.  If  our  judges  exercised  this  pri- 
vilege as  fully  as  they  should  do,  trial  by  jury  might  indeed  be  a  most  bene- 
ficial institution.  But  if  juries  are  permitted  to.  decide  contrary  to  right, 
either  from  utter  ignorance  or  unfair  prejudice,  against  one  of  the  parties 
pleading,  then  this  same  trial  by  jury  will  become  a  public  nuisance,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  be  abolished  accordmgly. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

A.  Anglicus. 


FUNERAL  SERVICE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman, 

Sir, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
origin  or  authority  of  the  custom  which  obtains  in  the  church  where  they  offi- 
ciate, of  canying  the  corpse  round  by  the  altar  before  the  psalm  commences  ? 
I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is  lawful  or  unlawful  to  read  the 
grave  sertfice  over  two  corpses  at  once — I  mean  when  they  are  in  separate 
graves,  and  no  plague  is  ragmg  ? 

Yours,  &c., 

QUAKSITOR. 
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7b  the  Editor  of  the  Britieh  Churchman. 
I  C0RINTHIAN8,  XI.  10. 

Sir, — In  suggertinff  an  interpretation  of  this  very  difficult  passage,  I  do  10 
ynth  the  greatest  dimdence.  Should  therefore  any  of  your  numerous  and 
learned  refers  think  fit  to  refute  or  question  that  which  I  advance,  I  trust 
that  they  will  do  so  in  a  tone  of  kindness  and  forbearance. 

The  verse  stands  thus  in  the  original  i—9th  tovto  d^cXci  ^  ywi^  ifotftrlcip 
fytty  ^irl  rlrjSf  kc^oA^s,  9ih  robs  iyy4?iovs.  Which  our  version  renders,  "  For 
this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head,  because  of  the 

Tsls." 
will  not  at  present  mention  the  many  extraordinary  alterations  and  inter- 
pretations of  this  text  which  have  been  suggested  by  others.  I  am,  however, 
content  to  take  the  text  as  it  stands^  and  translate  it  literally.  The  interpre- 
tation I  suggest  is  as  follows : — 
9ih  TOVTO  is  by  all  acknowledged  to  mean  for  this  cause.  The  question  then 
arises.  For  what  cause  ?  to  what  does  tovto  refer.  This,  however,  I  shall  not 
at  present  attempt  to  answer.  With  regard  to  i^ovaiw;  much  discussion  has 
arisen.  I  propose  to  render  it  some  power — ^that  is  a  certain  kind  and  a  certain 
extent  of  power — a  sense  fully  borne  out  by  the  use  of  the  word,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  passage.  And  now  we  come  to  a  word,  the  meaning  of  which 
has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  escaped  the  commentators — the  word  KE^AAHS, 
This  our  version  renders,  and  rightly  renders,  head;  but  for  the  meaning  of 
the  word  head  in  this  place,  I  would  refer  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage, 
where  we  read — "  And  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  that  is,  her  hus- 
band. Eir<  Trjs  K€<pa\ris  then  I  would  render,  in  reference  to,  towards,  over, 
her  husband.  And  now  we  have  the  most  puzzling  part  of  all — ^Aia  rows 
Ayyt\ovs.  This  I  would  render,  "  Because  of  their  spirits."  I  know  that  this 
sense  of  Ayy^^os  is  rare,  at  least,  with  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
one  case  occurs  where  it  has  that  signification,  and  another  where  it  is  by 
many  supposed  to  have  it.  The  case  where  AyytXos  undoubtedly  signifies 
spirit,  is  in  Acts  xii.  15;  St.  Peter  has  been  miraculously  delivered  from 
prison,  he  proceeds  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John,  whose  surname 
was  Mark;  where  many  were  gathered  together  prayine.  And  as  Peter 
knocked  at  the  ^te  a  damsel  came  to  hearken,  named  Rhoda.  And  when  she 
knew  Peter's  voice  she  opened  not  the  gate  for  gladness,  but  ran  in  and  told 
how  Peter  stood  before  the  gate.  Ana  they  said  unto  her.  Thou  art  mad. 
But  she  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  even  so.  Then  said  they.  It  is  his 
Angel. 

The  meaning  here  can  be  no  other  than  spirit. 

The  other  passage  where  many  have  interpreted  Ary^Aai  to  mean  spirit  is 
St.  Matthew,  xviii.  10. 

I  shall  not,  however,  discuss  that  subject  at  present. 

And  now  your  readers  will  ask,  what  do  I  mean  by  because  of  their  spirits. 
To  this  I  answer,  because  of  the  equal  dignity  of  their  spirits  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  for  '*  in  Christ  there  is  neiuier  male  nor  female,  Galatians  iii.  28,  that 
is,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  not  only  rescued  man  from  death,  but  also 
woman  from  bondage. 

The  passage  will  then  translate  thus — "  For  this  cause,  because  of  their 
spirits,  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  in  reference  to  her  husband."  That 
is,  she  ought  not  to  be  in  that  state  of  abject  subjection  in  which  women 
generally  were  at  that  period ;  she  ought  to  have  her  share  of  honour  and 
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authority  as  well  as  her  husband ;  in  some  thmn  she  should  have  anthority 
even  with  reference  to  or  in  the  case  of  her  husband  herself.  It  is  wcnrthy  of 
remark^  that  Schleusner  flives  as  one  meaning  of  E^ovaia,  administratio  sui 
famiUaris,  I  will  now  oosenre,  that  whether  8fa  rovro  refers,  according  to 
correct  classical  usage,  to  the  that  which  precedes  it,  or  less  correctly  to  that 
which  follows  it,  it  must  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  in  meaning  with 
Sea  TOW*  ArytXovf ,  or  else  9ia  rovs  AyytXovf  must  be  the  cause,  for  the  existence 
or  force  of  the  reason  urged  in  8<a  rovro,  whatever  that  cause  may  be.  If  tnis 
inte^retation  be  right,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  wUl  be : — 

"Therefore  the  wife  should  exert  a  certain  influence,  and  possess  a  certain 
authority,  in  reeard  to  her  husband,  because  of  their  spirits,  which  are  equal 
in  the  sieht  of  God ;  which  are  endowed  with  the  same  Christian  privileges 
here,  and  will  be  rewarded  with  the  same  heavenly  gloiy  hereafter.'' 

I  am,  &c., 

Rhedycinjb,  olim  Alumnus. 


REVIEWS. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  SermoM, — ^We  have  before  noticed  this  extraordinary 
volume,  and  we  now  give  the  readers  a  specimen  of  what  they  may  expect  to 
find  in  it. 

'*  The  irreverence  of  those  who  deride  the  subordinate  influence  of  scenes  and 
sentiments  belonging  to  the  works  of  Nature,  may  be  proved  by  reminding  these 
champions  of  an  iron  orthodoxy — that  creation  is  one  mighty  tyttetn  qf  adaptations  to 
the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man ; — that  it  has  been  framed  by  the  hand  of  ths 
Eternal,  so  as  to  be  a  responsive  counterpart  in  the  way  of  analogy  to  those  feelings 
of  the  hearty  and  those  emotions  over  which  taste  and  sentiment  specially  preside. 
And  here  poetry  may  be  said  to  soar  upward  into  the  region  of  piety ;  when  ths 
intentions  of  God  in  dius  framing  materialism,  to  act  with  reciprocating  effect  on  the 
mind,  are  gratefully  acknowledged  and  adoringly  enjoyed.  Hence,  creation  may  be 
used  as  a  moral  instrument ;  and  by  bringing  the  imagination  into  holy  acquaintance 
with  the  beautiful,  the  harmonious,  or  the  sublime — we  are  carrying  out  into  expe- 
rience that  which  the  Architect  of  creation  in  his  plan  designed.  The  adaptation  of 
mind,  for  instance,  to  the  mind,  is  one  that  has  been  frequently  adduced,  as  a  specimen 
and  a  proof,  that  He  who  made  the  atmosphere  must  have  constructed  the  organ  of 
speech  also.  The  affections  have  each  their  peculiar  intonation ;  and  by  their  varied 
utterance,  we  instinctively  apprehend  the  corresponding  degree  of  the  emotions  they 
represent  When  therefore,  tne  devout  contemplatist  walks  forth  amid  the  retire- 
ments of  nature,  and  listens  to  the  leaping  wave,  the  torrent's  fall,  or  the  tempest's 
brooding  sigh,  and  by  the  law  of  association,  has  his  heart  affected  by  sentiments 
kindred  to  what  his  ear  receives,  he  is  realizing  that  which  his  reconciled  God 
intended  him  to  do.  And  thus,  when  pious  sentiment  is  awakened  into  trains  of  lofty 
thought  or  tender  emotion ;  or  the  imagination  is  acted  on  by  the  power  of  colour 
or  the  charms  of  locality,  amid  the  scenes  of  this  lovely  creation — both  are  passing 
through  a  process  which  was  intended  to  operate  on  the  constitution  of  our  nature  by 
the  Divine  Being ;  who  has  thus  made  the  outer  world  of  sight  and  sense  to  cor- 
respond to  the  inner  world  of  sentiment  and  soul.  And  he  hath,  moreover,  so 
arranged  the  heights  and  depths  of  materialism,  that  they  may  be  visible  illustrations 
of  those  moral  heights  and  depths  to  which  human  character  and  feeling  are  related. 
In  short,  we  devoutly  believe  that  there  is  a  predestinated  concord  between  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  system  with  which  we  are  connected.  And  as  the  ^olian  lyre 
under  the  pulsation  of  the  passing  breeze  replies  to  the  exciting  air,  God  has  so 
attuned  that  mysterious  and  many-chorded  harp,  the  spirit  of  man,  to  the  appeals  of 
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whatsoever  is  touching  and  attractive  in  nature,  that  when  confronted  with  them^-it 
responds  to  their  inspiration  with  a  deep  and  intelligible  answer.  Hence  we  con- 
clude, that  those  who  utterly  discard  or  sternly  ridicule  the  union  of  a  profound 
sentiment  for  the  beauties  of  creation,  in  connexion  with  the  verities  of  grace — are 
not  simply  schismatics  in  taste,  but  dissenters  from  the  primitive  constitution  of 
human  nature  itself.  *  •♦•♦•. 

^-Malbranche  asserts,  that  those  departments  of  knowledge  which  are  associated 
most  with  the  powers  of  memory,  are  most  calcalated  to  foster  the  pride  of  man, 
because  they  are  the  most  producible  before  the  attention  of  others.  But  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  opinion,  never  may  you  forget  that  the  abstract  views  your 
philosophy  obtains  of  the  Infinite  Architect  of  heaven  and  earth,  are,  after  all  but 
in  a  remote  way  related  to  the  mighty  interests  of  your  moral  welfare.  And  that 
however  intellectual  acuteness  may  be  cultivated,  and  the  imagination  overawed,  as 
more  and  more  the  riches  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  are  unveiled  before  your 
scientific  progress  into  the  occult  paths  of  nature  ; — ^yet  in  the  unutterable  important 
work  of  your  own  salvation,  "  all  this  profiteth  you  nothing !  "  Nor  is  the  danger 
simply  negative.  The  habit  of  tentative  research ;  the  exaction  of  sensible  and 
oecular  certainty  ;  and  the  ideas  of  boundless  advancement  into  the  field  of  know- 
ledge, which  so  often  allure  and  animate  the  experimentalist — all  these  are  extremely 
unfavourable  to  that  docile  frame,  and  submissive  temperament  of  mind,  which  are 
essential  to  the  genuine  Christian.  And  how  often,  too,  will  the  lover  of  natural 
philosophy  unconsciously  transfer  his  appetite  for  resistless  evidence  and  limitless 
progress,  into  the  high  matters  of  the  soul's  redemption,  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kedeemer's  work  I  May,  will  he  not  sometimes  endeavour  to  force  those  barriers  of 
sacred  darkness,  wherewith  the  Author  of  revelation  hath  fenced  off  his  secrets  from 
the  audacities  of  a  profane  curiosity  ?  And  if  this  be  the  case — is  there  no  danger  lest 
the  student  of  scientific  proofs  and  sensible  facts,  turn  away  with  dislike  or  disgust 
from  a  religion  that  demands  humility  before  inquiry,  and  requires  a  penitent  heart, 
ready  to  "  do  the  will "  before  it  premises  a  mind  to  know  the  doctrine  ?  And  further, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  material  universe,  such  as  mere  philo- 
sophy cultivates,  is  external  to  the  soul.  And  that  the  noblest  expansion  both  oi  the 
intellectual  and  moral  frame,  can  only  be  achieved  by  so  absorbing  essential  truths 
into  our  nature,  that  they  become  incorporated  with  our  inner  being ;  and  blend  tbeir 
influence  with  all  the  forms  of  our  thoughts,  and  all  the  frames  of  our  feelings. 
Prayer;  the  study  of  Scripture ;  dependance  on  the  Divine  Spirit;  incessant  recur- 
rence to  the  cleansing  blood  of  the  Atonement ;  and  a  culture  of  those  holy 
affections  which  find  their  adequate  objects  in  the  world  to  come ; — it  is  these  which 
are  the  real  means  of  elevating  the  soul  into  a  pure  and  perfect  manhood.  And  thus, 
by  employing  not  one  faculty  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  but  by  calling  our  entire 
powers  into  play — our  spiritual  being  will  be  slowly  but  surely  educated  into  heights 
of  attainment,  and  exhibit  harmonies  of  result,  far  beyond  the  energies  of  the  lowest 
philosophy,  or  the  profoundest  science  ever  to  reach." 

Mournful  Thoughts  and  Melancholy  Hours.     By  Robert  Montgomery. 

No.  I. 

"  I  love  the  present ;  but  the  past 
Hath  such  a  spell  around  it  cast, 
That  oft,  from  all  I  hear  or  see, 
I  turn,  dead  Time  1  to  gaze  on  thee, 
And  o'er  the  grave  of  buried  hours 
Bid  memory  strew  her  pallid  flowers." 

Stories  of  India,  in  connexion   with    Christian  Missions,     Dublin :    Hardy 

and  Sons. 

A  VERY  pleasing  work  and  calculated  to  be  useful.     We  suggest  a  greater  at- 
tention to  beauty  of  paper  and  type.     Verbum  sap. 
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The  History  of  Etruria,  Part  I.    Tarquin  and  his  Times,  from  the  foimdatioii 
of  Rome.   By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray.    London :  Hatchard.  1843. 

A  POPULAR  history  of  ancient  Etruria,  by  which  we  mean  not  a  shallow, 
flimsy  composition,  but  a  work  suited  to  uie  general  reader,  has  long  been  a 
great  desideratum.  To  supply  this  want  the  dehght^l  authoress  of  the  "  Se- 
palchres  of  Etruria,"  has  come  forwurd,  and  we  need  scarcely  sav  that  she  has 
commenced  her  task  well.  It  was  said  of  Socrates  that  he  had  brought  philo* 
sof^y  down  from  heaven  to  dwell  with  men.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  has  at^ 
tempted  and  effected  something  very  similar.  She  has  collected  and  arranged 
all  that  is  at  present  known  concerning  the  ancient  Etruscans,  and  instead  of 
producing  a  mere  agglomeraticm  of  £eu^  and  theories  interesting  and  valuable 
to  the  scholar  or  the  anti(][uary,  but  repulsive  and  unintelligible  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  has  succeeded  in  making  the  result  generally  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. There  is  a  grac^iil  ease,  a  careless  elegance  about  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray's  writings,  which  renders  the  driest  discussions  pleasing.  We  seem, 
while  reading  these  paees,  to  be  listening  to  a  delightful  companion,  and  are 
forcibly  remmded  of  Uie  faciHty  widi  which  the  most  difficult  language  is 
ieamt,  when,  instead  of  a  surly  pedagogue,  we  meet  with  an  attractive  in- 
structress. 


The  Sequential  System  of  Musical  Notation,    By  Arthur  Wallbridge.     Lon- 
don: Strange. 

Mr.  Wallbridge  is  the  author  of  ''  Jest  and  Earnest,''  and  in  perusing  this 
new  method  of  writing  music,  we  have  been  puzzled  to  know  whether  he  is  in 
jest  or  earnest.  That  it  is  not  free  from  obscurity  and  intricacy,  as  the  title 
imports,  is  manifest  from  a  glance  at  the  explanatory  plates.  Certes,  if  we 
had  to  learn  music  over  again,  we  should  prefer  the  old  system  of  notation,  as 
being  the  simplest  and  most  effective.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book  as  a 
novelty. 

The  Religious  History  of  Man,  in  which  religion  and  superstition  are  traced 
from  their  source.     By  D.  Morison.     London :  Smith  and  Elder. 

This  book  contains  so  much  valuable  matter  and  so  much  of  good  reflection 
that  we  cannot  but  recommend  it  heartily.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but 
think  that  it  is  imperfectly  digested,  and  we  should  like  to  see  the  leading  idea 
of  Church  vigorously  carried  out. 


The  Circassian  Chief  3  vols.    By  W.  H.  Kingston,  Esq.     London  :  Bentley. 

1844. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  modes  of  life, 
alike  of  Russians  and  Circassians,  we  can  assure  them  that,  in  these  volumes, 
they  will  find  them  accurately  as  well  as  picturesquely  depicted,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  pleasing  story  and  well- drawn  characters.  Mr.  Kingston  is  a 
young  author  but  an  able  man,  and  we  hear  with  much  pleasure  that  in  his  far- 
off  abode  by  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  he  is  likely  to  be  not  unfrequently  heard 
of  m  our  literary  world. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowlbdob. — ^A  general  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  March,  1844.  A  report 
from  the  Tract  Committee  was  read  on  that  occasion,  and  a  memorial  m>m 
certain  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  was  likewise 
presented  on  the  same  subject  as  that  to  which  the  report  referred ;  namely, 
the  changes  which  have  been  gradually  made  in  the  character  of  the  tracts, 
and  especially  in  the  works  of  Old  Divines,  some  of  whom  were  the  founders 
of  the  institution.  Grants  of  money  and  books  were  made  to  a  large  amount 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  manifests  the  utility  of  the  Society.  Several 
letters  of  acknowledgment  were  also  laid  before  the  meeting;  and  the  follow- 
ing members  were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts:  C.  F. 
Barnwell,  Esq.,  Rev.  A.  M.  Campbell,  P.  Cazenove,  Esq.,  Newell  Connop  Jun. 
Esq.,  W.  S.  ifones,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  Donations  to  a  consider- 
able amount  were  announced  and  several  legacies. 

SOCIBTY     FOR     THB     PROPAGATION     OF     THB     GoSPBL     IN     FORBIGN 

Parts. — ^The  I4drd  Anniversary  of  the  Society  will  be  celebrated  in  St.  Paid*8 
Cathedral,  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  May  next.  Service  to  commence  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock.     The  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

National  Society. — ^The  special  funds  of  this  Society  now  amount 
to  j£14d,000;  and  of  this  about  ^£25,000  have  abeady  been  voted.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  has  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  HuUah,  to  give  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  training  institutions  of  the  Society. 

Ordinations. — Ordinations  will  be  held  in  the  month  of  April,  by  the 
Bishops  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Rochester  and  Chichester;  in  the  month  of 
June,  by  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Ely;  and  in  the 
month  of  July,  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Confirmations. — ^Tlie  Bishop  of  London  will  hold  his  annual  confirma- 
tions on  Wednesday,  April  24,  at  Christ's  Church,  Newgate  Street;  on  Monday, 
May  6,  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islington ;  Tuesday,  May  7,  St.  James's 
Church,  Westminster;  Wednesday,  May  8,  St.  PhiUp's  Church,  Stepney; 
Monday,  May  13,  St.  Maiylebone  Church;  and  Wednesoay,  May  15,  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Chelsea.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  will  hold  a  general  confirmation  in 
Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk  in  June ;  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  Hertfordshire 
in  June ;  in  Buckinghamshire  in  July ;  and  in  Nottinghamshire  in  August  or 
September.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  likewise  will  hold  confirmations  in  the 
counties  of  Salop  and  Derby,  in  the  months  of  September  and  October ;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June. 

Society  for  Promoting  thb  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Re- 
pairing OF  Churches  and  Chapels. — ^A  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Monday,  the  I9th  of  February,  when  grants  of  money  were  voted 
towards  building  several  churches  and  chapels  both  in  town  and  the  country. 
The  population  of  the  parishes  assisted,  is  27d,9!M  souls ;  and  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  them,  is  40,824  sittings,  oi  which  9,334  are  free.  Certifi- 
cates of  the  completion  of  new  churches,  and  the  enlargement  of  existing 
churches  in  several  parishes  were  examined  and  approved  oy  the  committee 
on  this  occasion.  A  legacy  of  .s^dOO  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by 
the  late  J.  Hurst,  Esq.,  of  Stamford  Baron,  Northamptonshire. 
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MAT.— IWi, 


THE    TOPICS    OP    THE    TIMES. 

Na  V. 

mTOLEBANOE  AND  IM>£EVEBBNGE. 

BT  xBi>trp<»  or  <*TnB  vatietM  snAuL  dwbkl.abomb." 

THATYice  freqtisoildy  ij^roach^ttia  cIkkI  in  t^  giu?bd  yirtue-«4;hat 
&l6ehood  loves  to  aMume  the  appewwiice  cf  Ixuth^r-am:  atatemente 
which  few  will  yentiixe  to  d^y-^^adiyidtiiil  ei^erieaee^  i»d  ^^ooided 
bistorj,  are  eqp^y  CQiiclu^te  qu  tjhis  ppi&t;  aod  we  read  in!  the  word  of 
God,  that  "  Satan  a&o  is  transfonned  into  an  angel  of  lighk**  The  advan- 
tage which  this  8$tat|ig^a  -gives  to'XMor  great  ebenty  id  90  obvious,  and  so 
undoabted,  that  we  sl^  not  pause  to  discuss  ijt-*but:px)ceed  to  warn  our 
readers  of  the  imminent  da^iger  whiok  &^  run  att  the  present  ti^tne  of 
fitUing  victLms  to  this  skilM  m^ihod  oi,  attack. 

The  two  words  with  which  we  have  headed  thia  artadie  denote  two 
vices  equally  hateM  in  the  sight  of  Grod;  opposed  indeed  to  each  other, 
but  alike  destructive  to  piety^ — alike  inoompatibl6  with  the  full  reception 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

And  by  what  names  are  they  known?  In  what  di4gu]se  do  they 
appear?  Intolerance  anx)gate8  the  title  of  2!6<dy  whilst  Indiflfereaice 
assumes  the  attractive  appellation  of  Chariiff.  The  one  would  pretend 
to  be  the  love  of  Godr-4he  other  would  claim  to  be  the  love  of  man;  and 
thus  the  most  &tal  enrors  which  can  afflict  the  body  of  Christ  are  repre- 
sented to  us  by  their  abettor  as  the  due  observance  of  the  first  and  great 
commandment,  and  the  seccmd,  which  is  like  unto  it. 

To  expose  the  fallacies  in  which  these  mistakes  originate,  and  to  lay 
down  rules  by.  which  they  may  be  avoided^Hmcb  is  our  present 
object 

The  errors  to  which  we  allude,  if  necbaced  to  thdr  elements,  mi^  be 
thus  described: 

Vol.  L— No.  V.  t 
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An  erroneous  method  of  judging  the  prinoiples  and  the  persons  to 
which  we  ore  opposed. 

A  habit  of  confounding  principles  and  persons  where  they  ought  to  be 
separated,  and  of  separating  them  where  ikej  ought  to  be  united.  From 
these  four  fundamental  errors  arise  respectively  indifference  and  into- 
lerance; for  it  frequently  happens  that  those  phenomena  which  appear 
most  contradictory  to  each  other,  originate  in  causes  which  are  similar  or 
even  identical,  and  derive  those  qualities  which  most  forcibly  strike  the 
superficial  observer,  from  purely  extraneous  circumstances — as  streams 
which  flow  in  opposite  directions  are  known  to  spring  from,  the  same 
source,  and  receive  the  peculiar  features  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  scenery  which  surrounds  them,  or  the  soil  through  which 
they  flow. 

Thus  it  is  with  intolerance  and  indiflerence.  The  one  assumes  the 
character  of  the  burning  region  which  it  traverses — the  other  takes  the 
appearance  of  the  icy  realm  in  which  it  stagnates.  But  both  originate 
in,  and  consist  of,  the  elements  before  indicated;  and  these  elements 
may  again  be  reduced  to  one  primary  cause — ^indiscrimination.  We  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  coin  the  word,  but  we  cannot  do  without  it. 

Indiscrimination  in  the  judgment  of  principles  and  systems,  leads 
men  to  decide  that  the  principle  or  the  system  considered  must  be  either 
entirely  harmfrd,  or  entirely  harmless— entirely  evil,  or  entirely  good. 
And  tiius  the  intolerant  man  is  led  to  denounce  that  ydth  which  he 
disagrees  as  the  unalloyed  oflspring  of  Satan  and  Antichrist — ^whilst  the 
indifferent  man  argues  from  the  evidence  of  some  good,  ^either  real  or 
apparent,  that  the  system  must  be  a  good  one,  or,  at  least,  not  a  very  bad 
one;  that  if  it  be  inferior  to  his  own,  it  is  stiU  quite  good  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

Indiscrimination  in  the  judgment  of  persons  and  bodies  of  men,  leads 
the  intolerant  man  to  condemn  the  whole  character  or  the  whole  class ; 
while  it  frimishes  the  indifferent  man  with  an  excuse  for  taking  no  cog- 
nizance and  showing  no  disapproval  of  the  crimes  of  that  man,  or  the 
fitulta  of  that  body,  which  can  show  any  laudable  qualities,  and  cite  any 
examples  of  excellence. 

By  oonfoundiDg  principles  with  the  persons  who  maintain  them,  or 
vice  vers&y  the  intolerant  man  is  induced  to  charge  all  the  crimes  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  principles  which  they  hold,  or  to  extend  to  the  supporters 
of  error  all  that  abhorrence  which  is  justly  due  to  the  error  itself.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  indifferent  man,  availing  himself  of  the  same  • 
process,  arrives  at  an  opposite  result:  he  refers  all  the  virtues  which  he  > 
perceives,  to  the  principles  avowed  by  their  supporters,  and  extends  to 
the  sin  that  tolerance  which  is  due  to  the  sinner. 

That  both  these  habits  of  mind,  intolerance  and  indifference,  are 
hateful  to  God  and  hurtfiil  to  man,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
has  fully  realized,  even  in  theory,  the  great  principle  of  AFAnH  (love) 
—for  intolerance  is  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  man,  and  indifference 
incompatible  with  the  love  of  Grod-— and  no  two  lyings  which  are 
pleasing  to  Grod  can  be  inconsistent  or  incompatible  with  each  other. 
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We  feel  the  task  to  be  one  of  difficulty  and  delioa4y  one,  too,  in 
which  we  can  obtain  HtUe  or  no  admiration;  if,  however,  we  can  lead 
one  unformed  mind  to  the  truth,  we  shall  not  hare  written  in  vain. 
Suie  then  of  the  truth  of  what  we  advance— oonfidoit  in  the  sympathy 
of  those  whose  wisd<mi  cometh  from  above  ■  and,  beyond  all,  trusting  to 
the  blessing  of  that  God  whose  truth  we  promulgiU»,  we  shall  risk  the 
OQisnre  of  &ose  who  condemn  and  despise  aU  that  is  commonplace. 

In  judging,  then,  a  principle  or  a  system  to  which  we  are  opposed,  our 
aimple  object  should  be  the  attainment  of  truth — and,  to  effect  this,  the 
prindple  or  the  system  should  be  contemplated  in  its  simple  essence  and 
in  its  full  proportions.  We  should  commence  by  a  consideration  of  the 
principle  in  the  very  simplest  form  to  which  it  is  possible  justly  to 
reduce  it;  but  we  should  be  careful  that  in  thus  reducing  it,  we  destroy 
or  overiook  nothing  which  is  really  essential  to  it — and,  after  we  have 
considered  it  thus,  we  should  afterwards  consider  it  in  its  development*- 
we  should  trace  the  whole  course  of  its  development,  and  examine  the 
result  which  it  is  naturally  calculated  to  produce;  in  other  words,  the 
system  which,  ceteris  parima^  must  arise  from  its  full  acticMi — and  as  in 
our  earlier  inquiry  we  were  careful  to  omit  nothing  essential,  so  in 
our  later  must  we  admit  nothing  accidental.  There  are  indeed  circum- 
stances which  may  naturally,  but  not  necessarily,  spring  from  a  system; 
there  are  others  which  are  fostered  or  favoured  by  its  prevalence--4hese 
should  be  also  contemplated  and  examined;  but  this  examination  should 
be  deferred  untU  we  have  fully  and  coolly  considered  the  principle  and 
the  system  itself;  and  we  should  be  careM  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  system  of  which  they  form  the 
adjuncts,  the  accessories,  or  the  accidents.  And  during  the  whole  of 
this  examination  we  should  carefully  keep  in  mind  that  our  object  is 
truth. 

In  the  first  place,  this  course  is  right — ^in  the  second,  it  is  rational—- 
in  the  third,  it  is  creditable — and  lastly,  it  is  politic.  It  is  right,  because 
it  is  honest — ^that  it  is  rational  no  one  can  doubt;  and  if  such  there 
be,  we  must  send  him  for  improvement  to  the  school  of  Pyrrho.  It  is 
creditable,  for  it  shows  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  truth;  '<  he  that 
doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest.** 
Truth  demands  no  sheltering  gloom,  no  favouring  twilight,  and  its 
defenders  should  always  court  the  blaze  of  the  nocmday  sun.  The  man 
who  feels  confident — ^righteously  confident — ^in  the  truth  and  justice  of 
his  cause,  and  is  able  to  give  '^  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  Imn,"  that 
man  is  not  afraid  to  do  justice  to  the  principles' and  the  S3rstems  of  his 
adversaries.  The  invidnerable  Achilles  need  not  dread  either  the 
strength  or  the  skill  of  a  mortal  antagonist. .  Again,  it  is  more  politic—- 
indiscriminate  praise  of  that  which  is  imperfect— indiscriminate  blame 
d  that  which  has  redeeming  pcnnts,  is  palpably  absurd;  it  creates  a 
well-grotmded  distrust  of  the  honesty  of  &ose  who  make  use  of  it,  and 
raises  a  prejudice  against  the  principles  thus  supported.  It  is  more 
politic  also  in  another  light:  it  frequently  occurs  that  in  the  systems 
with  which  we  are  contending,  there  may  be  minutise  which  are  useful 
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azid  latmkble;  H  shoold  be  our  task  to  diacorer  and  adopt  these— «iioh  is 
iSke  course  of  liiose  who  sift  the  muddy  deposit,  and  take  thence  the  oro 
or  the  gems.  Sodi  was  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  who  defended  them- 
sdyes  against  their  enemies,  not  only  by  omtending  witli  them  braT^, 
bat  by  learning  from  them  how  to  do  so  most  effeotnally. 

But  our  discrimination  must  not  be  confined  to  {^inciples — we  must  be 
equally  circumspect  witii  reference  to  individuals — witli  this  difference, 
liiat  whereas  principles  are  to  be  judged  by  the  letter  of  the  law, 
persons  must  be  judged  by  its  spirit — ^that  whereas  principles  must  be 
treated  with  strict  justice,  persons  must  be  treated  wiik  CSbristian 
chari^— that  charity,  one  of  whose  efaaracteristics  it  is,  that  ^  she 
tiiinketh  no  eyiL**  But  we  must  not  imagine  that  this  injunction  leads  us 
to  the  countenancing  of  sinners  or  indifference  to  thdr  sins,  nor  ol^dges 
us  to  witlihcM  our  judgm^it  where  it  becomes  our  duty  to  decide. 
We  should  indeed  be  anxious  not  to  judge  lest  we  be  judged^— and 
when  compelled  to  pass  judgment  <hi  another,  we  should  do  it  in  t^e 
manner  in  which  we  would  be  judged  oursdves;  but  this  should 
not  lead  us,  under  any  dicumstances,  to  wink  at  the  commissioa  of  sin, 
whether  the  theoretical  £uth  of  the  sinner  (^ppose  or  resemble  oor  oum. 
Qiarity  rejoices  in  human  yirtue;  she  weq>s  over  human  frailty;  but 
neither  her  smiles  nor  her  tears  are  extended  to  ^edsehood  or  crime. 

Our  discrimination  must  also  be  tused  in  not  confounding  persons  and 
principles  where  they  ought  to  be  BepsanAeA.  There  are  many  cases  in 
ndiich  we  ought  to  loathe  and  shun  die  principle,  where  a  similar  course 
towards  its  advocates  would  be  irrational  and  unchristian.  Again,  there 
are  many  cases  where  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  mockery  to  pretend 
to  separate  the  person  from  tlie  j»inciplt;  when  we  mxy  indeed  pity,  but 
may  not  palliate,  the  criminal. 

We  are  boimd  not  to  charge  the  guilt  of  an  individual  on  the  principks 
he  holds,  when  this  conduct  is  independent  of,  or  opposed  to,  his  prin- 
ciples. We  are  bound  to  look  with  Christian  charity  on  those  ndio, 
though  holding  felse  principles,  do  not  act  up  to  them :  we  know  them  to 
be  in  error,  but  we  thank  God  that  their  errors  are  not  practical,  but 
merdy  theoretical;  we  do  not  hate  the  poison  the  less,  or  undervalue  its 
potency;  we  thank  Him  fer  the  opposing  cause  which  has  nullified  its 
eSect;  we  pray  to  Him  that  tliey  may  be  led  to  see  their  errors^-to  see 
and  to  renounce  them.  We  are  bound  to  think  kindly  and  merdfrilly  of 
those  who,  having  been  placed  without  their  own  volition  in  a  state  of 
partial  error,  still  realize  tlie  trutli  which  they  yet  retain,  and  forbear  to 
blaspheme  ^e  holier  &ith,  to  rail  at  tlie  foller  light,  which  Grod  has 
vouchsafed  to  bestow  on  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to 
refer  tliose  actions  or  habits  of  mind  which  naturally  result  frt>m  the 
^sterns  or  princaples  of  our  opponents,  to  those  systems  or  principles— 
we  are  bound  to  use  no  spurious  candour  when  we  perceive  that  a  man 
makes  his  principles  his  own,  not  tlieoretically,  but  practically — ^when 
the  light  that  is  in  him  is  darkness-— and  his  deeds  and  words  demonstrate 
that  he  loves  the  darkness  that  is  in  him.  We  are  bound  to  denounce 
those  who,  having  known  the  way  ci  trutli  and  life,  desert  it-^wfao, 
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haying  liad  afree  choice,  have  choien  the  evil,  aad  esohewed  ike  good-— 
or  who  appear  in  arms  agaixiBt  ns,  railing  and  blaspheming  at  the 
Chureh  of  God  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Yet  even  in 
these  cases  we  ^onld  use  diBeriinination--even  here  we  must  be  ,/ust— 
JTist,  ay,  and  generoos  too. 

We  will  endeavour  Anther  to  elucidate  the  subject  by  brief  illus- 
tration. 

Let  us  look  at  Bomanifltn  and  I^testaat  Dissent.  la  considering  the 
&8t  of  these  f<NnBS  of  error,  we  should  attempt  to  arrive  first  at  its  fboida- 
mental  principles;  out  of  them,  take  for  instance,  pi^ml  supremacy- 
ecclesiastical  in&llibility — ^mariolatry.  It  is  very  easy,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
refine  these  things  down  to  mere  shadows,  or,  on  the  other,  to  exaggerate 
them;  but.  either  proceeding  is  dishonest:  our  duty  is  not  to  explain 
away  the  errors  of  our  opponents  that  we  may  conciliate,  or  to  exaggerate 
that  we  may  confound  them,  but  simply  to  state  ^e  real  case  to  attack 
the  real  error — to  show  neither  fear  nor  favour — in  short,  to  be  honest. 
These  and  other  errors  exist:  they  must  not  be  tolerated--4hey  cannot, 
they  ought  not,  to  be  palliated;  but  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  need  not, 
and  must  not,  be  exaggerated— for  those  who  do  the  deeds,  and  speak 
the  words,  will  assuredly  receive  the  &te  of  the  great  fadier  of  lies. 
Take,  on  the  other  hand,  Protestant  Dissent;  look  at  its  leading  principles, 
they  may  be  reduced  to  one  primary  element — self-wilL  Here,  again, 
we  are  bound  neither  to  extenuate  nor  to  aggravate,  but  simply  to 
maintain  the  real  Acts  of  the  case.  We  know  that  this  princi|^,  as  a 
master  principle,  or  the  master  principle  of  action,  is  offensive  to  God 
and  injurious  to  man;  we  believe  it  to  have  caused  the  foil  of  the  first  of 
the  creatures  of  God — ^Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning ;  we  may  be  quite 
satisfied  with  this,  and  not  seek  for  causes  which  do  not  exist  generally, 
or  do  not  exist  at  all.  And  in  tracing  these  principles  to  their  natuial 
results — in  surv^ring  the  sjBtems  which  their  development  produces — we 
are  bound  again  to  use  the  same  cautious  earnest  discrimination — ^to 
.omit  no  true  count,  but  to  insert  no  false  one  in  the  charge— -and  care- 
fiiUy  to  diatinguish  the  dififeient  relations  in  which  various  circumstances 
stand  to  the  system  or  principle  which  is  supposed  to  produce  them.  It 
would  be  grossly  absurd  to  represent  Romanism  as  favourable  to 
enlightenment,  or  Dissent  as  coiulucive  to  piety;  it  would  be  equally 
absurd  to  describe  blasphemy  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  one,  or  as  the 
universal  effect  of  the  other. 

Let  us  also  be  ready  to  admit  the  excellencies,  essential  or  accidental, 
which  belong  to  other  principles  or  systems.  By  acknowledging  the 
truths  which  they  do  hold — truths  which  thQ|^  hold  in  common  with 
ourselves— we  shall  in  the  first  place  do  that  which  is  right,  and  in  the 
second  place  we' shall  be  more  likely  to  bring  them  to  jihe  recognition  of 
the  truths  whi<di  they  reject.  A  missionary  would  gain  nothing  in  con- 
troversy with  a  Mahometan  by  caUing  him  an  atheist;  nor  is  a  fire  wor- 
shipper Hkely  to  be  convinced  by  being  stylfed  a  worshipper  of  the  devil. 
And  if  it  be  our  duty  and  policy  to  aj£oait  even  the  essenkai  excellencies 
of  hostile  systems,  it  is  most  ttssuredly  so  to  treat  their  accidental  advan- 
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tages  in  the  same  waj.  If  we  find  on  cool  inquiry  that  eiiher  ihe 
Bomish,  or  the  Wesleyan,  or  any  other  system,  contains  practical  details 
which  promote  its  efficiency,  and  which  are  in  no  way  sinful  or  hurtfiil, 
then  we  should  recognize  ih&i  excellence  and  efficacy,  and  be  ready  to 
adopt  them.  But  in  such  consideration  we  should  be  extremely  carofol 
to  assure  ourselves  that  they  are  neither  sinful  nor  hurtfuL  Thus  no  tem- 
porary adyantage  should  lead  us  to  sanction  the  voluntary  principle  of  one 
party;  no  supposed  benefit,  not  even  neceseity  Uedfj  should  induce  us 
to  tolerate  the  monastic  system.  Such  conduct,  if  even  our  very  exist- 
ence were  at  stake,  would  realize  the  words  of  ^e  poet, 

"  £t  propter  vitam  vWendi  perdere  causaa." 

And  again,  in  considering  these  bodies,  or  the  individuals  of  which  they 
consist,  it  would  be  as  silly  as  it  is  wicked,  as  wicked  as  it  is  silly,  to 
deny  that  there  are,  both  amongst  Bomanists  and  Dissenters,  many  men 
of 'exalted  virtue  and  sincere  piety:  these  things  are  facte^  facts  which 
we  should  be  ready  and  eager  to  acknowledge.  Let  us  then  never  fed 
any  hesitation  in  granting,  Siat  within  the  communion  of  our  fallen  sis- 
ter, and  within  the  conventicles  of  our  own  rebellious  children,  there  is 
many  and  many  a  one  whose  name  is  written  in  the  book  of  life,  mauy 
a  one  whose  virtues  we  shall  do  well  to  emulate.  It  is  the  part  of  him 
who  possesses  ten  talents,  to  surpass  rather  than  decry  him  who  has 
only  one.  It  is  by  superior  excellence,  by  a  warmer  love  to  God  and 
man,  by  a 'manifestation  of  pure  religion  and  undefil^d,  that  we  should 
prove  ihe  superiority  of  our  advantages,  not  by  undervalning  those 
whose  good  actions  contradict  their  bad  principles:  let  ns  not  &en  at- 
tempt to  lower  others,  but  to  raise  ourselves,  that  our  ''  light  may  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

This  may  be  called  latitudinarian:  religion  frequently  is  so,  by 
those  who  prefer  the  terrors  to  the  mercy  of  3ie  Lord.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  moHEST  authority  for  that  which  we  advance,  even  that  of  the 
Son  of  God.  He  was  careiul  to  distinguish  the  rights  and  advantages 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God.  He  expressly  said  to  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  worship:  we  know  what  we  worship,  for 
salvation  is  of  the  Jews.*'  And  yet  when  endeavouring  to  exhibit  an 
example  to  his  auditors,  He  chose  "  A  certain  SamaritanJ* 

To  return  to  and  proceed  with  our  illustration.  We  have  no  right  to 
charge  on  Bomanism  all  the  crimes  of  Romanists,  nor  on  Dissent  sdl  the 
sins  of  Dissenters,  since  they  may  frequently  originate  in  extraneous 
circumstances,  and  yet  more  frequently  in  that  common  corruption  of 
nature  which  we  possess  in  common  with  them.  If  Anglicanism  were  to 
bear  the  blame  of  all  the  vices  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, we  should  be  in  sorry  plight.  And  we  must  not  establish  or  use 
a  rule,  by  which  we  are  unwilling  to  be  judged  ourselves.  But,  on  the 
other  hvid,  if  the  vices  perceived  are  the  offspring  of  the  sjrstem,  we 
must  boldly  declare  them  so  to  be.  It  were  worse  than  mockery  to  daiy 
or  doubt  the  visible  working  of  their  principles  in  a  superstitious 
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Bomanist,  an  irreyerent  Dissenter,  a  heartless  Utilitarian,  or  a  dissolute 
Antinomian. 

We  should  look  with  commiseration  on  those  vast  multitudes  who, 
Tvilhoat  any  apparent  volition  of  their  own,  have  imbibed  from  education 
or  tradition  the  errors  of  Rome  or  of  Geneva:  they  are  wandering  sheep 
who  have  never  known  the  true  fold,  and  as  such  we  should  not  take 
upon  oxirselves  to  condemn  them;  they  are  in  error  it  is  true,  and  con- 
sequently in  sin,  but  their  sin  may  fi^uently  bear  a  nearer  analogy  to 
original  than  to  actual  sin;  and  of  its  extent,  its  d^ree,  or  its  danger,  we 
have  no  right  to  decide.  ''  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man^ 
servant?  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth."  That  Master  we 
know  to  be  merciful,  and  instead  of 

"  Dealing  damnation  round  the  land 
On  all  we  judge  his  foes," 

we  should  remember  that  in  proportion  to  our  own  supericn:  advantages 
are  our  responsibilities;  and  that  although  even  the  servant  that  knew 
not  his  Lord's  wiU,  and  did  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with 
few  stripes,  yet  we  that  know  it,  if  we  do  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes:  for,  as  a  learned  divine  has  justly  remarked  concerning  in- 
tolerance, ''  Another  great  mischief  which  attends  this  temper,  is,  that 
men  are  very  apt  to  interpret  this  zeal  of  theirs  against  others,  to  be 
great  piety  in  themselves;'*  a  £Eital  error,  productive  of  bitterness  in  this 
world,  and  perdition  in  the  next. 

But  whilst  thus  exercising  this  grace  of  Christian  charity,  even  to- 
wards our  enemies,  we  must  be  careM  that  we  mistake  not  its  true 
nature  or  its  proper  objects. 

To  speak  in  doubtful  language  of  the  deadly  sin  of  those  who  blas- 
pheme our  €rO|^,  corrupt  or  attack  our  faith,  or  in  any  way,  or  for  any 
cause,  assail  our  holy  Church — ^this  is  to  cast  indeed  our  pearls  before 
swine ;  and  those  who  thus  act,  must  expect,  as  the  natural  residt  of  their 
conduct,  that  they  turn  again  and  rend  them.  Nor  should  any  quarter 
be  given  to  those  who  having  once  been  enlightened,  and  having  known 
the  way  of  truth,  have  sought  out  that  of  error,  llie  apostate  to  Home 
or  Geneva  should  be  branded  with  the  curse  of  Cain;  no  maudlin  ten- 
derness, no  Mse  liberality  should  be  extended  to  the  guilt  of  one  who  has 
wilfully  abandoned  the  ark  of  salvation,  or  willingly  rejected  the  whole 
counsel  of  God. 

In  fine,  then,  let  us  shun  with  equal  care  both  intolerance  and  indiffer- 
ence; let  no  false  zeal  tempt  us  into  the  one,  no  counterfeit  charity  seduce 
ns  to  the  other;  and  in  aU  our  examinations  of  the  principles  and  the 
conduct  of  others,  let  us  judge  not  agcobdino  to  the  appeabance,  but 

JUDGE  RIGHTEOUS  JUDGMENT. 
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BY  MZ8B  PAEDOS. 

Thb  single  bell  rings  out  the  hour  of  prayer 

From  the  gray  tower  of  yonder  humble  fane  ; 

Around  whose  narrow  casements,  iyy-wreaths 

By  nature  woven,  cluster  loyinffly. 

As  though  the  atmosphere  in  umich  they  grow 

Added  &esh  Tijgour  to  their  elossy  leaves. 

How  peaceful  is  the  buiial-plaoe,  which  girds. 

With  its  bw  tumuli,  the  house  of  Qodl 

Life  in  the  midst  of  Death.    No  tombs  are  there,. 

Lettered  by  lies  which  shame  the  past.    No  cost 

Of  sculptured  marble,  mocking  in  its  pride 

The  dust  that  sleeps  beneath.    No  haufhty  names 

Deep  graven  upon  stone,  as  though  to  rorce 

An  unmortality  for  nothingness! 

The  vilhue  churchyard -knows  no  canopy 


Save  the  blue  vault  of  heaven;  its  only  pomp 

Are  flowers  and  osier-twigs;  with  here  and  toere 

A  venerable  yew,  beneath  whose  shade. 

Solemn,  and  deep,  and  silent,  oftentimes 

The  affed  cotter  screens  him  from  the  sun. 

After  bis  walk  across  the  heathy  waste. 

As  he  awaits  his  summons  in  to  nrayer. 

The  flowers  grow  blithely  there,  lor  gentle  hands. 

Guided  by  gentler  hearts,  have  planted  them 

As  landmsrks  of  affection;  violets, 

Pansies,  and  wood  anemones  are  blest 

With  the  wild  hed^e-rose,  bv  whose  flexile  arms 

The  grave  of  love  is  guarded  from  the  tread 

Of  wanderinff  sheep,  and  garlanded  with  bloom. 

How  much  of  God  there  is  in  graves  like  these! 

The  quiet  sleep  of  rest  beneath  the  sod-^ 

The  t3rpe  of  resurrection  on  its  breast — 

At  once  a  lesson  and  a  pledge  to  man. 

'Tis  a  sweet  village;  buried  in  the  midst 
Of  venerable  woods,  and  from  the  north 
Sheltered  by  swelling  hills,  about  whose  base 
A  gentle  river  winds  so  peacefully. 
That  on  its  surface  every  smUing  scene 
Is  mirrored  into  mystic  loveliness. 
The  modest  dwellinss,  rising,  each  apart. 
In  its  own  little  wilderness  of  leaves. 
And  flowers,  and  herbs,  and  roots,  attract  the  eye 
To  their  thatched  roofs,  and  flittering  diamond  panes. 
By  the  sweet  charms  of  cleanliness  and  peace. 
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The  woodbine  wantons  on  their  wbxtewtthed  walls. 

Mingling  its  perfume  with  the  rose's  breath; 

The  tkin  gray  smoke  blends  with  the  morning  breeze. 

And  from  the  sheltered  shed  beneath  the  eaves 

Comes  the  deep  lowing  of  the  sii^le  cow 

Which  wearies  for  her  pasture. 

*Tis  the  hour 
Of  prayer  and  praise;  and  through  the  silent  group 
Of  worshippers,  the  viUage  pastor  moves. 
I  knew  him  long  ago,  when  first  the  thirst 
Of  that  ambition  which  is  bom  of  mind. 
And  can  be  sated  only  by  the  deep 
Unduring  draught  of  knowledge,  made  him  pant 
For  high  and  noble  fame.    'Twas  a  bright  dream 
From  which  he  soon  awakened.    In  his  soul 
The  torch  of  power  burnt  brightly,  but  his  frame 
Gave  no  response  to  the  aspinne  light. 
Too  soon  he  felt  this  truth ;  and  for  a  time 
He  wrestled  mtii  his  fate;  but  then  there  grew 
A  holy  calm  upon  him,  and  he  bowed 
Beneath  His  will  who  thus  had  chastened  him. 
And  then  he  flung  aside  mere  woridly  lore. 
The  cold  philosoj^y  whose  bourne  is  death. 
The  craft  of  science,  and  the  spells  of  art. 
And  "  chose  the  better  part."     His  time  he  knew 
Was  all  too  short  for  the  One  mighty  work 
Of  learning  His  Creator;  and  he  turned 
Like  a  meSs.  school-boy  to  his  holy  task. 
Such  was  his  fortune;  and  with  humble  pride 
He  came  ere  long  to  teach  this  blessed  lore 
To  his  meek  rilu^  flock.    They  loved  him  well, 
That  pale,  bent,  gentle  sufferer.    'Mid  their  sports 
The  ktde  children  hushed  their  boisterous  cn% 
And  doffed  their  caps,  and  smiled  as  he  passeid  by 
With  a  kind  word,  and  an  endearing  look. 
The  old  showered  blessings  on  him;  and  the  young, 
In  the  bright  heyday  of  their  blooming  years, 
Were  warned  by  his  example. 

It  was  sad. 
And  yet  most  soothing,  in  the  house  of  prayer. 
To  hear  the  feeble  voice,  resigned,  and  calm. 
Murmur  "Thy  vrill  be  done!"    When  each  one  knew 
How  soon  it  would  be  hushed  in  death.    And  thus 
He  Itrod  his  downward  path;  tranquil,  not  sad. 
Enduring  much,  yet  breathing  no  complaint. 
Loving  and  loved  by  all.     His  favourite  haunt 
The  spreading  forest,  where,  on  summer  eves. 
He  wandered  musingly,  as  on  his  ear 
Fell  the  mysterious  music  of  the  woods; 
Leaf  whispering  leaf,  sigh  echoing  after  agh. 
As  the  breeze  hurtled  through  the  yielding  boughs. 
And  woke  them  into  wordless  voice!  'twas  there 
He  felt  a  foretaste  of  futurity. 
Vol.  I.— No.  V.  z 
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The  woild  it  nothinff  in  the  wilderness; 

And  God  is  all  in  aU.    Or  on  the  crest 

Of  the  ereen  hills  at  dawning,  he  would  strive 

To  drink  in  passing  strength  from  the  i>ure  air 

That  swept  tbe  danL  locks  from  his  aching  hrow. 

So  lived — so  died  he — ^but  before  he  passed 

Into  eternity,  I've  stood  and  watched 

His  tall  bent  form,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro 

Beneath  the  village  elms;  and  to  myself 

Have  murmured  sadly :  Did  the  Almighty  One 

Shower  blessings  like  kings'  favours,  on  the  good,  I 

In  wealth  and  place;  that  meek  and  broken  man,  j 

With  his  nailed  shoes,  and  his  thin  threadbare  suit,  I 

Had  been  a  Bishop. 


WINSTONE  COURT. 


A   TALE   CONCERNING    CHURCH    AND    DISSENT — ^THB    CORN-LAW  LEAGUE   AND 
POOR  LAWS — ^AND  GENERAL  ELECTIONS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Winstone  had  mentioned  to  Eeginald  the  proposal  made 
by  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  received  it.  Li  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  S.  he  had  said  that  he  felt  himself  honoured  by  the 
offer,  but  if  Mr.  Winstone  meant  anything  more  than  an  expected  piece 
of  civility — ^if  indeed  he  meant  anything  at  all,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
differ  particularly  j&om  his  son  and  heir.  Reginald's  first  feeling  was  the 
necessity  of  kicking  Mr.  Sutcliffe  in  a  manner  rather  to  be  conceived 
than  described;  his  next,  the  propriety  of  treating  that  individual  with 
a  silent  and  dignified  contempt,  which  latter,  since  it  was  the  wisest,  as 
weU  as  the  most  pacific,  he  judiciously  adopted.  '<  What,"  thought  he, 
"  shall  this  son  of  nobody,  concerning  whom  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  had  any  ancestors  at  all,  or,  at  best,  'whose  ancient  but  ignoble 
blood  has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood,* — shall  this 
fellow,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  day-labourer,  presume  to  match  him- 
self with  the  daughter  of  a  family  in  whose  veins  rolls  the  blood  of 
Plantagenet  and  Bruce,  of  Percy  and  of  Douglas?  "  It  would  have  required 
a  very  extensive  thermometer  to  measure  tiiie  heat  of  Reginald's  indig- 
nation. The  family  of  Winstone  was  indeed  distinguished;  it  had  not 
only  been  kept  pure  from  any  suspicious  intermixture  since  the  arrival  of 
Reginald  de  Winstone  with  the  Norman  Conqueror,  but  had  been 
enriched  by  many  royal  alliances.  The  politics  of  the  family  had  been 
always  the  same.     Their  motto,  fot  au  rot,  had  been  the  rule  of  their 
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conduct,  and  ihotigh  the  powerful  barons  of  the  race  had  been  decided 
Lancastrians  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  as  decided  Boyalists  during 
the  Great  Rebellion,  they  seemed  to  become  richer  and  mightier,  where 
other  less  fortunate  families  stmk  altogether.  Henry  Vlil.  had  promised 
an  earldom  to  Roger  Winstone,  the  then  representatiye  of  the  family;  but 
the  active  part  taken  by  that  gentleman  against  the  progress  of  the 
Beformation,  decided  the  king  not  to  perform  this  promise,  at  the  same 
time  he  spared  the  estates  and  property  of  Roger,  and  caused  notice  to 
be  given  to  him  to  leave  the  kingdom — a  notice  which,  it  mav  be  con- 
ceived, was  speedily  obeyed,  as  the  king's  intention  was  evidently  to 
avoid  bringing  him  to  the  block,  as  he  had  just  done  the  illustrious  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Charles  11.  having  knighted  Philip  Winstone  on  the 
mifortunate  field  of  Worcester,  promised  him  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Winstone,  if  ever  he  should  be  restored  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  But  royal  promises  were  fated  to  be  broken  to  the  house  of 
Winstone.  Philip  remained  a  Papist,  and  it  was  deemed  exceedingly 
miadvisable  to  raise  to  so  high  a  dignity  a  person  of  that  persuasion, 
80  he  lived  and  died  plain  Sir  Philip  Winstone;  and  his  son  Reginald, 
who  embraced  the  tenets  and  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  considered  equtJly  ineligible  by  James  11.  The  family 
had  frequently  refused  lower  titles.  King  George  III.  had  pressed  Mr. 
Winstone  to  accept  an  earldom;  but  he  replied  that  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  as  his  father  had  refused  a  marquisate. 

In  the  church  at  Halton  were  the  tombs  of  many  of  these  deceased 
worthies — some  in  armour,  with  sword  and  battle-axe— some  with  their 
legs  crossed,  indicating  that  they  had  been  crusaders — some  in  long 
coats,  lapeUed  waistcoats,  and  flourishing  wigs ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Winstone 
ia  a  dress  still  more  ancient,  viz.  the  Roman  toga.  Reginald  ^d  a  visit  to 
the  church  that  same  day,  and  gave  orders  for  the  cleaning  and  repairing 
of  some  of  these  monuments,  for  new  painting  the  rails  around  them,  and, 
as  &r  as  possible,  giving  them  some  satisfaction  for  the  insult  which  he 
conceived  their  blood  had  sustained.  While  he  was  so  employed,  Isabel 
spent  some  time  in  reviewing  the  arguments  offered  by  Dr.  Wilmott. 
She  considered  that  an  early  decision  was  desirable,  because  she  wished, 
whatever  that  decision  might  be,  to  have  his  sanction  for  it.  He  was 
about  to  leave  them,  and  she  felt  that  however  gently  her  father  and 
mother  might  view  the  change  she  projected,  that  her  brother  was  very 
like  to  make  many  vehement  remonstrances;  and  she  wished,  too,  to 
exonerate  Mr.  Howard  fix>m  having  been  the  means  of  her  secession 
from  the  church.  She  now  calnaly  gave  the  whole  energy  of  her  mind 
to  the  task;  she  took  the  archdeacon*s  arguments  as  representing  the 
opinions  inculcated  by  the  Church,  and  she  examined  them  with  respect 
indeed,  but  with  discrimination.  She  saw  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Established  Church  was  a  Popish  one,  and  she  rightly 
argued — if  the  Reformers  did  right  in  separating  from  a  church  that  was 
corrupt,  we  have  the  same  right — and  though  the  corruptions  which 
move  us  to  a  separation  be  not  so  flagrant  as  tibose  which  moved  them, 
still  the  principle  is  gained,  and  each  individual's  conscience  must  decide 
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for  himself  whether  the  coTTU|Mtioii  requires  a  separation  or  not.  I^e 
saw  that,  according  to  this  view,  she  was,  if  she  separated  from  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  same  situation  as  Cranmer,  Eidley,  and 
Latimer,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  and  as  they  were  blessed  in 
cutting  themselves  off  from  the  corruptions  of  Popery,  so  would  she  in 
cutting  herself  off  frx>m  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  She  perceived 
that,  according  to  Dr.  Wilmott,  the  authority  of  the  Church  extended 
only  over  her  own  members,  and  that  if  any  person  joined  another 
denomination,  that  person  was  no  more  bound  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church  than  by  the  laws  of  a  foreign  potentate.  She  saw  too  that  she  did 
not  forfeit  her  claim  to  be  considered  a  member  of  the  holy  Catholic 
church  by  forsaking  the  communion  of  the  Establishment.  At  the  same 
time,  the  explanation  given  by  the  archdeacon  of  those  passages  in  the 
Prayer-book  which  seemed  objectionable,  was  by  no  means  satisfectory 
to  her;  it  was  taking  too  much  for  granted  the  point  in  dispute,  viz.  that 
the  Liturgy  was  scriptural  in  its  character,  and,  to  prove  this,  putting  what 
she  could  not  help  seeing  was  a  forced  and  unnatural  construction  upon 
many  of  its  assertions.  Thus,  then,  there  could  be  no  danger  in  leaving 
the  Church,  while  there  might  be  some  peril  in  remaining  within  her  pale. 
Isabel  had  another  motive — ^which  Dr.  Wilmott  had  confirmed,  rather 
than  removed — to  quit  the  Establishment;  this  was,  her  inability  to 
receive  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  which  both  Dr.  W.  and  Mr.  Wilson 
agreed  in  representing  as  the  tenets  enforced  by  the  articles.  It  was  in 
vain  that  B^inald  assured  her  of  the  absurdity  of  that  creed ;  she  agreed 
with  him  there,  and  of  its  opposition  to  the  articles — ^there  she  i»uid  not 
coincide,  and  in  fact  his  argument  was — ^the  scheme  of  Calvinism  is 
false,  therefore  it  is  not  that  of  the  Church  of  England — a  conclusion  by 
no  means  so  clear  to  his  sister  as  it  was  to  himself.  Finally,  she  resolved 
to  announce  her  intention  of  joining  herself  to  the  flock  of  Mr.  Howard; 
she  mentioned  her  intention  to  ihe  archdeacon,  who  urged  her  to  take 
more  tune  for  consideration.  Once  more  they  went  over  the  former 
arguments,  and  again  the  result  was  the  same;  but  the  determination  on 
the  part  of  Isabd  was  now  stronger,  as  she  felt  that  if  the  course  of 
reasoning  pursued  by  the  Doctor  were  right,  her  intended  change  was 
become  a  sacred  duty.  She  entreated  Dr.  Wilmott  to  speak  to  her 
parents  concerning  her  resolution,  which  he  did,  and  pleaded  her  cause 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  made  up  their  minds  not  to  oppose  her 
wishes.  Reginald,  however,  was  not  so  quiet — ^he  assured  her  again  and 
again  that  if  she  continued  in  heresy  and  schism  she  forfeited  her  chance 
of  salvation;  he  cited  the  fethers  on  the  authority  of  the  church — he 
expounded  to  her  from  the  Oxford  Tracts  the  danger  of  her  course — ^he 
stated  the  recorded  dictate  of  those  divines,  that  men  will  be  damned  for 
wrong  belief  as  well  as  for  wicked  practice — and  he  urged  her  to  read  forty 
or  fifty  closely  printed  volumes  which  he  named  to  her,  before  she  finally 
decided,  offering  to  teach  her  Latin,  that  she  might  read  at  least  some  of 
the  fkthers  for  herself.  It  was  all  useless  labour — ^Isabel  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  ''  authority  of  the  fathers,''  "  the  voice  of  Christian 
antiquity,*'   "  the  visibility  of  the  church,"  were  not  merely  human 
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invaitions,  but  ignes  fatui  held  out  bj  Satan  to  lure  away  the  souls  of 
men.  She  was,  therefore,  received  into  the  number  of  Mr.  Howard's 
congregation,  baptized  by  him,  or  rather  re-baptized  at  her  earnest 
desire,  and  thus  became  the  first  of  her  race  who  had  renounced  the 
authority  of  the  Church. 

All  the  family  seemed  to  feel  very  much  this  defection,  and  Frederici 
on  hearing  what  had  taken  place,  wrote  to  inform  his  father  that  he 
should  immediately  leave  Naples,  where  he  was,  and  return  home.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Howard  had  been  such  as  to  merit  the  warmest  appro- 
bation of  all  parties,  save  Miss  Jenkins,  who  did  not  scru|^  openly  to 
rebuke  him,  for  what  she  considered  his  temporising  spirit.  On  the 
Tuesday  preceding  the  first  Sunday  that  she  sat  as  a  ''  member  of  Mr. 
Howard's  church/'  under  his  ministry,  she  called  upon  him  in  company 
with  Miss  Jenkins,  stating  her  wish.  Mr.  Howard  appeared  surprised^ 
and  by  no  means  gratified. 

"  I  trust.  Miss  Winstone,"  said  he,  '^  that  you  have  maturely  weighed 
the  step  you  seem  inclined  to  take — a  step  I  cannot  say  I  recommend." 

^^  You  cannot  recommend  it? — said,  or  rather  screamed  Miss  Jenkins, 
in  the  extremity  of  surprise; — you  cannot  recommend  it?  Then  why  do 
you  preach  the  doctrines  you  do,  if  you  do  not  recommend  other  people 
to  embrace  them  ?" 

"  I  preach  them  because  I  believe  them  to  be  true;  but  I  will  now,  if 
you  please,  address  myself  to  Miss  Winstone,  and  tell  her  why  I  do  not 
recommend  her  quitting  the  Establishment— or  I  should,  perhaps,  more 
correctly  say,  why  I  am  very  sorry  she  seems  resolved  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  J  am  to  hold  my  tongue;  but  this  is  a  strange 
way  of  spreading  the  truth  to  tell  people  to  continue  in  error." 

This  remark  of  Miss  Jenkins  not  being  addressed  to  any  person  in 
particular,  Mr.  Howard  thought  it  best  to  pass  it  over  without  reply. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  continued,  "  because  though  I  differ  from  the 
Church  of  England  myself,  I  do  not  look  upon  the  points  of  difference 
between  us  as  essential  to  Christianity.  There  are  one  or  two  articles 
among  the  thirty-nine  to  which  I  cannot  subscribe,  and  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, a  member  of  that  Church.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  I  must 
regret;  and  could  I  view  those  tenets  in  a  different  light,  I  should  gladly 
offer  my  services  as  a  minister  of  the  Establishment — ^thereby  my  use- 
fulness would,  I  conceive,  be  extended,  and  my  peace  of  mind  in- 


"  Most  extraordinary,"  ejaculated  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies ;  "  but 
the  world  does,  no  doubt,  grow  wiser  and  wiser.  My  father  would  have 
congratulated  Miss  Winstone  on  the  light  which  had  been  granted  her  to 
see  the  eror  of  her  ways ;  but  it  is  better  in  these  days,  it  seems,  to 
continue  half  heathens  than  to  offend  the  world." 

"  Your  father,"  rejoined  Mr.  Howard,  roused  by  such  remarks,  "  would, 
I  hope,  have  had  more  Christian  charity  and  more  wisdom  than  to  have 
9Cted  as  you  say,  and  I  must  beg  that  I  may  be  spared  the  pain  of  having 
any  more  such  observations.  To  you,  Miss  Winstone,  I  can  only  add,  that, 
feeling  as  I  do  that  my  scruples,  conscientious  as  they  are,  have  been  the 
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cause  of  much  and  deep  sorrow  to  me,  I  must  feel  regret  when  I  find  them 
shared  by  others.  I  could  wish  to  see  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  altered, 
and  her  articles  modified,  but,  as  I  see  but  little  chance  of  this,  I  do 
rejoice  to  see  them  so  interpreted  and  so  understood  bj  the  clergy  as 
to  make  them  accord  with  Scripture;  I  wish  I  could  understand  them  as 
they  do,  I  certainly  would  not  be  a  Dissenter  another  day." 

'<  Had  I  no  ol^er  reason.  Sir,"  said  Isabel,  '^  for  believing  the  Church 
to  be  in  error,  I  think  it  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  that  she  excludes 
such  men  as  yourself — ^besides  which,  I  have  had  many  conferences  with 
Dr.  Wilmott,  whom  you  have  seen,  and  the  result  has  been  a  conviction 
in  my  mind  that  I  can  no  longer  conscientiously  remain  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church." 

"  Your  first  reason,  Miss  Winstone,  however  flattering  to  myself,  is, 
allow  me  to  say,  a  very  inconclusive  one,  for  my  exclusion  may  arise 
from  my  own  error,  and  is  as  likely  at  least  to  do  so  as  from  that  of  the 
Church.  If  I  be  in  error,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  convinced.  [A  sup- 
pressed groan  from  Miss  Jenkins  here  drew  a  shrug  from  Mr.  Howa^, 
and  something  like  a  smile  from  IsabeL]  As  to  Dr.  Wilmott,  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  have  conversed  with  him,  and  if  your  present  resolve  has 
the  approbation  of  your  parents,  I  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  receive  you; 
[Miss  Jenkins  looked  amazingly  relieved,]  "but"  [the  cloud  returned  to  her 
brow,]  "permit  me  to  explain  to  you  the  advantages  of  remaining 
within  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  You  perceive  that  she 
numbers  among  her  disciples  some  of  the  holiest  men;  I  need  only  refer 
you  to  Archdeacon  Wilmott  himself,  to  Dr.  Sandsworth,  and  I  hear  on 
all  hands  a  delightful  report  of  Mr.  Wilson.  You  will  have,  if  you 
continue  as  you  are,  not  only  the  unmixed  approbation  of  your  own 
family,  but  £ar  more  extensive  means  of  doing  good;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  as  I  am  sony  for  my  own  scruples — sorry  for  your  intended 
change,  I  do  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  example 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  followed." 

Here  Miss  JenHns  could  restrain  no  longer  her  indignation. — ^^  Really, 
Sir,  I  do  call  this  quenching  l^e  Spirit,  and  striving  against  God.  You 
seem  three  parts  of  a  churchman  already,  and  I  only  wish  that  you 
would  throw  off  the  mask  and  take  what  they  call  holy  orders,  under 
the  scarlet  woman  of  Babylon,  of  whom  the  Church  of  England  is  a 
very  worthy  member.  Ask  Miss  Winstone  if  this  Archdeacon  Wilmott  does 
not  wear  a  scarlet  rag  hanging  down  his  back  over  his  white  rag  every 
Sunday  morning  that  he  read^  his  cold  forms,  at  what  ought  to  be  the 
Lord's  table,  but  which  Dr.  Sandsworth  calls  the  altar,  in  what  ought  to 
be  a  place  of  worship,  but  which  is  a  place  of  formality?" 

"  I  apprehend,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  "  that  this  style  of  remark  will 
have  an  effect  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see;  it  may  impress  Miss 
Winstone  with  an  idea  so  unfavourable  of  Dissent  as  to  keep  her  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church." 

Isabel  felt  a  strong  wish  to  close  a  conversation  so  frequently  and  so 
impleasantly  interrupted.  She  avowed  her  firm  conviction  that  she 
could  no  longer  remain  in  the  commimion  of  the  Establishment,  and  was 
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informed  that  it  did  not  rest  with  Mr.  Howard  to  admit  her  into  the 
<<  Baptist  Ghxtrch  at  Barston,**  but  that  two  '^  deacons**  of  the  chmxih, 
together  with  Miss  Jenkins,  would  wait  upon  her  to  receive  from  her  an 
aocomit  of  her  creed,  and  of  the  motives  which  had  operated  npon  her 
mind  in  desiring  to  join  them.  Two  days  afterwards,  Brother  Sniggs,  the 
shoemaker,  and  Brother  Fopkins,  the  joiner,  attended  by  onr  friend  Miss 
Jenkins,  who  acted  as  bear  ward  on  the  one  part,  and  as  drill  seijeant  on 
the  other,  made  tlieir  appearance  at  EEalton  Court.  They  were  ushered 
into  the  library,  and  told,  on  asking  for  Miss  Winstone,  that  she  would  be 
with  them  directly;  while  they  were  there,  sitting  with  demure  &ces  and 
hands  clasped  together,  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  hats,  and  their  hats  laid 
on  the  ground,  the  one  witli  lus  hair  combed  straight  into  his  eyes,  and 
the  other  with  his  brushed  into  a  most  austere  Brutus,  R^inald  entered 
tiheroom. 

Miss  Jenkins,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  gone  to  Miss  Winstone,  who 
had  ordered  refreshments  to  be  offered  to  the  "  deacons.**  A  footman 
followed  Reginald  with  wine  and  cake.  The  latter  looked  about  him, 
and  then  enquired  of  Messrs.  Sniggs  and  Popkins  their  business  ? 

''  Young  gentleman,*'  replied  he  of  the  Brutus,  for  he  was  the  chief 
speaker,  <'  yoimg  gentileman,**  said  Mr.  Fopkins,  "  we  come  on  an  errand 
from  the  Lord.** 

''  Lord  Clifton,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?  and  as  my  father  is  particularly 
engaged,  and  will  see  his  lordship  at  dinner,  you  had  better  give  your 
message  to  me.** 

"  We  have  no  business  with  you,  Sir,  at  all,**  was  the  answer;  "  our 
business  is  of  a  religious  nature.** 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  our  servants,**  relied  B^inald,  "  I 
will  give  directions  to  show  you  to  the  servants*  hall;**  in  fact,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  two  dignitaries  had  come  with  the  intention  of  laying 
the  servants  under  contribution  to  some  Missionary  or  Tract  Asso- 
dation*  They  were  silent.  R^inald's  temper,  never  very  cool,  began 
to  rise.  "  I  will  trouble  you  to  state  your  business,  as  I  perceive,  from  the 
preparations  made,  somebody  is  expected  here  in  a  few  minutes.** 

"  Tell  him,**  whispered  Sniggs.  "  Well,  yoimg  gentleman,**  said  Mr. 
Popkins,  at  length  with  much  intended  solemnity,  '^  these  creature 
comforts  were,  perhaps,  intended  for  our  use,  seeing  that  we  come  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  your  good  sister's  mind.** 

''  My  sister's  state  of  mind,"  exclaimed  Reginald,  hardly  repressing 
his  passion,  and  yet  scarcely  able  to  help  laughing. 

'<  Yes,  Sir,**  was  the  rejdy,  the  speaker  not  noticing  that  R^inald*s 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  portentous  looking  horsewhip,  and  that  he  was 
walking  across  tlie  room  to  get  at  it.  ''  Yes,  Sir,  the  state  of  her  reli- 
gious feelings  and  experience.** 

Reginald  had  got  the  whip.  ''  I  shall  not  trust  myself  to  comment 
upon  your  insolence;  but  you  see  this,"  holding  up  the  horsewh^,  and 
opening  tlie  window,  which  served  as  a  door  to  the  lawn  "  and — ^there  is  a 
path  to  the  lodge— need  I  add  anything  to  this  hint."  There  was  that  in 
the  eye  and  voice  of  Reginald,  which  convinced  Messrs.  Popkins  and  Sniggs 
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that  their  best  plan  was  to  depart  without  reply;  and  accordingly  they 
did  aoy  fully  exonerating  themselves  when  in  the  Queen's  highway  ht 
their  former  constrained  silence. 

They  deliyered  over  to  everlasting  perdition  every  branch  of  the 
&mily  of  Winstone,  and  resolved  that  if  Miss  W.  were  received  into  their 
church,  they  would  take  special  care  to  quit  it,  and  that  all  over  whom 
they  had  any  influence  should  quit  too. 

When  Miiss  Jenkins  accompanied  Miss  Winstone  to  the  Ubrary,  they 
found  the  "  deacons''  departed,  and  Reginald,  now  joined  by  the  Marquis 
of  Clifton,  discussing  a  cold  fowl  and  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  by  way  of 
luncheon.  Isabel  looked  round — she  hardly  dared  to  tell  her  brother 
who  she  expected  to  meet  there ;  but  Miss  Jenkins  made  the  requisite 
inquiries.     "  We  expected  to  see  two  gentlemen  here." 

"  Well,"  replied  Reginald,  looking  towards  Lord  Clifton,  "  and  I  hope 
you  are  not  disappointoi  ?" 

"  We  rather  expected  two  persons  from  Barston,"  said  Isabel,  "  but, 
perhaps,  they  are  in  another  room." 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense,  Isabel,"  said  her  brother;  "  I  found 
two  fellows  here  who  behaved  veiy  impertinently,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty— 
I  ^t  it  binding  upon  my  conscience.  Don't  laugh^  Clifton— I  say  I  con- 
scientiously felt  it  my  duty  to  serve  a  summary  ejectment  upon  them." 

''  Oh,  R^inald,  surely  you  have  not  insulted  those  good  men?" 

"  Indeed,  Isabel,  I  did  no  such  thing;  they  insulted  me,  and  I  merely 
informed  them  that  the  path  there  led  to  the  lodge,  and  thereupon  the 
prophets  departed." 

''  Prophets,"  said  Miss  Jenkins,  "  have  been  persecuted  in  all  ages;  it 
behoves  their  persecutors  to  look  to  themselves." 

Reginald  bowed,  and  the  exasperated  lady  retired  with  his  sister. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now?"  said  Isabel;'^'  I  think  I  had  better  go 
down  and  speak  to  Mr.  Howard  this  afternoon;  I  am  sure  Reginald 
would  not  have  sent  the  men  away  unless  they  had  behaved  in  some 
improper  manner." 

^'  I  know  not  what  young  Mr.  Winstone  might  think  it  necessary  to 
do,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  be  received  into  the  church  now. 
Mr.  Howard  tried  hard  at  the  church  meeting  on  Monday  to  get  the 
members  to  consent  to  your  being  admitted  on  the  representation  of 
himself  and  me ;  but  they  reminded  him  that  he  was  not  to  *  lord  it  over 
the  Lord's  inheritance;'  and,  I  assure  you,  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty 
they  agreed  to  let  me  accompany  the  deacons." 

"  This  seems  to  me  very  odd,"  said  Isabel.  "  So  my  being  a  member 
of  your  church  depends  on  the  will  of  two  tradesmen  at  Barston  ?  " 

'^  Of  course  it  depends  on  the  will  of  the  members,  or  rather  on  their 
conviction  of  any  individual's  fitness,  whether  that  individual  be  admitted 
into  their  society  or  not.  In  fact,  the  form  of  admission  into  Dissenting 
churches  varies  so  much,  that  there  are  scarcely  two  quite  alike;  and  in 
our  church,  it  is  the  custom  that  the  two  senior  deacons  shall  see  any 
person  desirous  of  becoming  a  member,  and  report  to  the  church,  at  the 
next  church  meeting,  their  opinions  as  to  the  person's  piety  and  spiritual 
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attainments.  This  has  been  done  in  jour  case,  and  jou  see  the  result.** 
Isabel,  wasgentJe,  but  firm.  "  Of  course,**  said  she,  "  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  Mr.  Sniggs  and  Mr.  Popkins  to  come  again  to  Halton  Court, 
but  I  will  get  you  to  accompany  me  to  Mr.  Howard's,  and  then  we 
will  talk  over  the  matter  with  them.**  This  seemed  the  only  resource,  and 
this  it  was  finally  resolved  to  adopt. 

(7b  he  continued,) 


MY  PHILOSOPHY.* 

Evil  is  good,  and  good  is  evil:  this. 
Though  strange  it  seem,  indeed  most  ever  be: 
Sorrow  and  joy,  like  sister  spirits,  kiss. 
Weaving  their  lovespells  o'er  the  troubled  sea 
Of  human  thoughts,  entwined  all  constantly. 
The  cloud  that  shields  the  plain  from  scorching  heat. 
On  the  blue  heaven  a  gloomy  shade  we  see; 
The  gentle  zephyrs  breathing  odomrs  sweet 
Are  oft  the  heralds  of  the  temj^st  wild  and  fleet. 

Aught  that  begins  alike  an  end  must  know; 
The  plant  which  springs  from  earth  shall  surely  rise. 
And  gazing  proudly  on  the  vale  below. 
Must  soar  above  to  the  cerulean  skies, 
Whith^  our  sight  its  course  with  gladness  eyes; 
But  when  it  hath  its  inmost  life  expanded. 
It  may  not  linger  there  in  slothful  wise. 
But  slowly  must  decay,  till,  all  disbanded. 
Sever  its  elements,  as  Nature  stiU  conmianded. 

Nouffht  can  endure;  nor  sorrow  nor  bright  joy; 
For  how  could  joy  bud  fcnrth,  if  bliss  for  ever 
Reigned  o'er  our  senses?    Hmieyed  sweets  will  cloy : 
Prom  pain  itself  no  being  joy  could  sever. 
If  glaoness  reizned  to  wane  or  alter  never. 
Even  light  without  a  shade  is  light  no  more. 
Divide  the  elements?    Oh!  vain  endeavour! 
If  all  the  garb  of  changeless  beauty  wore. 
That  beauty  we  should  cease  as  beauteous  tomdore. 


*  This  is  given,  not  as  an  exposition  of  the  truth,  but  only  as  a  partial,  and,  in 
*ome  respects,  incorrect  view  of  it,  such  as  philosophy,  independent  of  revelation, 
nught  attain  to.  A  poem,  entitled  **  My  B^ligion,"  which  will  appear  in  a  future 
number;  ^f  this  publication,  will  contain  more  correct  and  decided  views  on  this 
"object.*  In  the  present  poem  I  have  merely  striven  to  combat  the  Byronic  argu- 
ment, that  the  Almighty  cannot  be  all-merciful  if  he  permits  the  existence  of  evil, 
*ad  to  show  that  the  alternation,  at  least  to  some  degree  of  good  and  evil,  would 
•ppear  to  be  the  natural  attendant  on  all  existence  short  of  the  Divine  perfection.  I 
tniit,  however,  that  this  difficulty  will  be  also  more  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  poem 
of  "  My  Religion,"  for  which  this  is  only  the  preparative.— A.  G. 
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Where  nought  exists,  still  darkness  lurks  with  night; 
Without  them  being's  self  to  be  would  cease. 
Create  a  world  of  love,  and  life,  and  light  I 
As  light  is  given,  so  must  shade  increase: 
No  earthly  sphere  can  know  eternal  peace. 
Can  ye  divide  its  odour  firom  the  flower, 
Or  tike  its  whiteness  from  the  snow's  pure  fleece. 
Without  destroying  both?    Thus  do  the  power 
Of  light  and  darkness  blend,  thus  shades  in  gleams  must  cower. 

This  is  necessity's  resistless  law. 
Which  springs  from  that  Creator^  whose  design 
As  it  its  course  doth  towards  fulfilment  draw. 
We  term  necessity  or  fiite  divine; 
For  God  must  still  with  nature  intertwine. 
The  father  with  the  child;  and  oft  we  think 
That  self  exists,  which  but  through  Him  can  shine. 
And  ever  from  that  ocean  vast  we  drink, 
Wliich  but  from  Him  took  rise,  and  but  in  Him  shall  sink. 

But  not  alone  the  law  of  fate,  but  that 
Of  beauty,  truth,  and  life,  and  love,  is  change; 
If  there  were  nought  the  soul  could  tremble  at; 
If  joy  and  grief  could  not  alternate  range 
O'er  life's  broad  slades,  the  heart  ta  love  were  strange, 
For  love  is  bom  n*om  doubt,  and  fear,  and  hope; 
And  those  who  blossoms  in  spring's  wreaths  arrange. 
And  twine  not  leaves  amidst  the  buds  which  ope, 
And  flowers  which  brightly  beam,  in  strife  with  Nature  cope. 

Love  springs  from  hope,  and  pity  dawns  from  soirow. 
And  dark  frictions  cnarity  create. 
And  high  nobility  of  soul  must  borrow 
Its  strength  and  firmness  from  the  storms  of  frite; 
Grand  self'-denial  shines  from  woe  elate.  « 

BtU  in  a  darksome  night  the  stars  can  beam; 
And  if  one  flood  of  light  in  robes  of  sfiate 
Decked  all  the  heavens,  those  stars  would  cease  to  gleam. 
And  all  alike  be  lost  in  boundless  gloiy's  stream. 

Thus  whilst  existence  in  created  form 
Is  ours,  our  joys  must  ever  shine  through  woes. 
And  day  and  night,  the  zephyr  and  the  storm 
In  turns  before  us  pass;  tnus  beams  the  rose 
And  fades,  thus  sink  and  melt  the  crystal  snows ; 
And  we  must  shine,  even  like  the  golden  flame. 
Which  comes  from  darkness,  and  to  darkness  goes. 
To  form  a  part  of  Nature's  changing  frame. 
And  so  return  with  her  to  God  from  wnence  we  came. 
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THE  SUFFERINQ  CHUECH  IN  SCOTLAND. 
No.  IV. 


We  concluded  oar  last  paper  with  the  assertion  that  John  Knox  and  his 
associates  were  not  Presbyterians:  we  proceed  to  prove  this  statement-^ 
to  explain  the  views  of  the  reformers  on  church  policy — and  to  ccxisider 
the  changes  which  were  successively  introduced  by  Knox  and  his 
followers. 

Church  authority^  ministerial  office,  episcopal  form,  apostolic  suc- 
cession, words  whidi  sound  to  many  ears  like  the  blast  of  the  trumpet 
which  summons  to  deadly  strife— &ese  phrases,  and  the  things  which 
they  represent,  are  essentially  distinct  in  the  abstract,  though  they  are 
frequently  coincident  in  the  concrete.  But  to  understand  the  questions 
which  they  involve,  we  must  consider  them  separately. 

Church  authority,  then,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  power  or  extent  of  it 
which  a  community  of  Christians,  preserving  **  the  apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship"  (whatever  that  doctrine  and  fellowship  consists  in),  possesses, 
de  jure  dwino^  to  legislate  for  its  members,  and  to  claim  their  submission 
to  its  decrees. 

Now,  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  examines  at  all  into  the  question, 
that  on  this  point  John  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  were  anything  but 
latitudinarian  or  liberal  in  any  conceivable  sense  of  the  term.  They 
differed  with  the  Romanist  and  other  Catholics,  indeed,  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted both  the  essence  and  the  accidents  of  a  church;  but  they  had  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  the  plenary  authority  of  the  church  in  the  abstract 
And  even  in  after  times,  when  their  successors  had  entirely  altered  the 
constitution  of  their  community,  they  still  held  by  the  dogmas  of  church 
authority  with  the  same  pertinacity  as  that  exhibited  by  a  Bellarmine 
or  a  Loyola.  In  our  own  time,  we  have  beheld  the  non-intrusion  par^ 
cling  with  insane  desperation  to  such  principles:  they  seem,  indeed,  like 
shipwrecked  mariners,  who,  when  the  good  ship  which  bore  them  has 
be^  shattered,  grasp,  in  their  dying  agony,  at  the  fragments  which  still 
float  above  the  waters  of  destruction.  May  they  and  their  rivals  live  to 
learn  the  folly  of  trusting  to  a  helmless  raft  or  a  broken  oar,  when  the 
gallant  vessel  is  in  sight — ^the  vessel  of  their  lawful  Sovereign — vexed, 
indeed,  by  the  tempest,  and  feeble  in  the  number  of  her  crew,  but  still 
deserving,  ay,  fully  deserving,  the  exquisite  words  of  the  poet: — 

"  She  walk!  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.'* 


For  she  is  a  thing  of  life — ^the  life  that  lasts  for  ever. 
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-  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  ministerial  office;  and  here 
again  we  find  that  the  Scottish  Reformers  *of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
anything  but  Low  Churchy  as  the  phrase  now-a-days  is.  They  had, 
indeed,  rather  singular  notions  as  to  the  method  by  which  a  trw 
ndnister  of  Christ  was  to  be  distingidshed  from  a  /olse  one;  but  the 
power  which  they  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  ministerial  office — L  «., 
to  the  persons  of  those  who  were  true  ministers  of  Christ,  was  exceedingly 
exorbitant. 

The  third  point  of  inquiry  is  episcopal  form. 

And  here,  too,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Knox  and  his  coadjutors 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  episcopal  form  of  government — ^that  ha 
to  say,  they  did  not  object  to  the  distinction  of  orders — ^they  did  not  deem 
parity  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  church;  they  did  more  than  this — 
they  established  a  system  which  allowed  of  and  required  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  body  of  men  holding  a  pre-eminence,  superiority,  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  other  ministers,  and  they  allotted  to  each  of  these  a 
large  district. 

But,  before  proceedmg  further  with  the  details  of  their  system,  and 
the  changes  which  it  underwent,  we  must  consider  the  doctrine  of  apos- 
tolic succession,  and  the  views  then  entertained  on  that  subject,  and  the 
catises  which  led  to  those  views. 

The  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  may  be  thus  stated. 

That  our  Lord  intended  that  the  commission  which  he  gave  to  his 
apostles  should  be  by  them  transmitted  to  others,  and  again  by  those 
others  to  others,  so  that  the  transmission  should  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  world;  that  this  transmission  has  taken  place;  and  that  none  have 
the  right  or  the  power  to  exercise  the  ministerial  office  except  such  as 
have  received  it  by  this  transmission,  unless  they  can  prove  a  direct 
commission  from  heaven. 

This  commission  the  Catholic  considers  to  be  vested  in  the  bishops 
of  the  universal  church,  whom  he  believes  to  be  the  legitimate  successors 
and  representatives  of  the  apostles,  so  long  as  they  preserve  the  apostles^ 
doctrine  and  fellowship. 

The  state  of  opinion  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Western  Europe 
on  these  subjects  was  ofi:en  bot3i  vague  and  varied. 

Firstly,  there  was  the  high  Papist  view,  which  considered  the  Pope  as 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  as  the  universal  bishop,  the  only  bishop 
dejure  divino,  and  which  looked  upon  all  other  bishops  as  his  deputies — 
which,  in  fact,  considered  the  Pope  as  Ca3sar,*and  the  other  bishops 
as  his  procurators — and  which,  therefore,  denied  to  them  any  independent 
authority  whatever. 

The  prevalence  of  this  false  and  debasing  opinion  had  the  necessary 
cfiect  of  degrading  the  episcopal  office  in  the  eyes  of  men — ^and  of  leading 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  body  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  derived  any  authority  they  might  possess  solely  from  the  Pope, 
so  that  the  claims  and  the  power  of  both  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
The  reformed  Catholic  cannot,  indeed,  hesitate  to  declare,  Popery  is  the 
worst  enemy  which  prelacy  has  ever  had  to  fear,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
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more  injtirions  to  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  faooearion  than  the  imfocuided 
claims  of  the  apostolic  see.  Hence  arose  a  second  class  of  opinions, 
which,  considering  the  whole  church  sjrstem  as  part  and  parcel  of 
Popery,  and  looking  on  the  existing  clergy  as  deriving  their  office  solely 
from  &e  Pope,  denounced  the  whole  as  antichristian,  and  endeavoored 
to  construct  a  new  church  and  a  new  ministry,  giving,  however,  to  the 
church  thus  imagined  all  the  authority  jclaimed  by  the  adherents  of  the 
older  system,  and  attaching  to  the  ministerial  office  a  dignity  and  power 
which  might  well  have  suited  the  disciples  of  Bellarmine  or  Loyola: 
these  men,  however,  entertained  no  aversion  to  the  episcopal  form  of 
government,  however  ignorant  they  may  have  been  of  its  sanctions,  or 
hostile  to  its  spirit.  And  lastly,  there  was  the  Catholic  view,  which  we 
mentioned  above,,held  by  such  learned  and  holy  men  as  Nicholas  Bidley— <- 
held,  too,  by  many  of  the  clergy  in  the  Roman  conmiunion,  as  is  evident 
from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  whiclv  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  Pope  as  the  only  bishop,  de  jwrt  divino — ^held,  too,  by  some  indivi- 
duals in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

But  that  the  large  majority  of  the  Scottish  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  disr^arding  the  authority,  did  not  object  to  the  form 
of  episcopacy,  can  clearly  be  seen  by  the  course  whidi  they  pursued. 
As  we  have  said  before,  Knox  was  not  a  Presbyterian;  nor  was  it  until 
after  the  death  of  that  great  man  that  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism  made 
any  advance  in  Scotland. 

By  the  Act  of  1567,  which  sanctioned  the  scheme  of  1560,  it  was 
enacted  that  there  should  be  the  following  distinctions  in  the  ministry  of  the 
chnrch :  The  superintendents,  or  chief  ministerfih— the  <Hxlinary  ministers— 
the  exhorters — and  the  readers ;  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  dioceses 
or  districts,  as  they  were  indiscriminately  called— over  each  of  whidi 
presided  a  superintendent,  whose  authority  was,  in  many  points,  similar 
to  that  of  the  bishop^s.  He  presided  at  Uie  admission  of  ministers  and 
synods;  he  could  translate  and  depose  the  ordinary  ministers;  he  had  a 
right  to  examine  aU  the  books  possessed  by  any  of  his  clergy,  and 
niake  inquiries  as  to  how  they  profited  by  the  study  of  them;  he  had 
jnrisdiction  over  all  colleges  and  schools  within  his  district;  and  he 
possessed  many  other  powers  quite  inconsistent  with  the  system  of 
parity.  The  toord  supa-intendent  is  merely  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
Eirurimrot,*  and  it  was  evidently  substituted  for  the  term  bishop,  as  not 
being  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  Romish  abuses. 

I^e  second  order  of  ministers  was  very  similar,  in  the  functions 
assigned  to  it,  to  that  of  the  law^  priesthood.     The  readers  were 


•  Erskine,  of  Dun,  says,  "  The  Apostle  also,  writing  to  Titus,  bishop  of  Crete, 
puts  him  in  remembrance  of  his  office,  which  was. to  admit  and  appoint  ministers  in 

eyery  city  and   congpregation To  take  this  power  from  the 

bishop  superintendent  is  to  take  away  the  office  of  a  bishop;  that  no  bishop  be  in  the 
Kirk,  which  were  to  alter  and  abolish  the  order  that  God  hath  appointed  in  this  Xirk. 

. As  to  the  question,  If  it- be  expedient,  are  superintendents  to  be 

where  a  qualified  bishop  is  ?     I  understand  a  bishop  or  superintendent  to  be  but  one 
office."    This  is  not  muck  like  Presbyterianism. 
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allowed  to  read  the  prayers  and  the  Bible  to  the  congregation,  but 
forbidden  to  preach.  The  exhorters  were  regularly  admitted  ministers, 
but  not  possessed  of  Aill  powers. 

The  service  of  the  congregation  was,  to  a  great  extent,  Liturgical,  and 
Knox  himself  in  private  used  to  the  last  a  Liturgical  form.  The  Bible 
was  read  during  Divine  Service;  the  doctrines  of  the  new  establishment 
on  the  sacraments,  and  many  other  subjects,  were  not  opposed  to 
Catholic  truth;  and  the  ministry  retained  the  power  of  excommunication 
and  absolution. 

Such  was  the  form  of  church  government,  at  first  introduced  by 
Knox  and  his  friends.  It  was  foulty,  indeed,  in  principle  and  in  detail — 
but  it  was  not  Presbyterian — and  Uie  facts  which  have  been  advanced, 
are  sufficient  to  prove  ihat  Knox  had  no  hostility  to  the  episcopal  form 
of  discipline.  A  still  nearer  approach,  however,  to  the  Catholic  polity 
took  place  after  the  system  h&d  been  tried  for  five  years,  during  which 
time  the  depredations  of  the  barons  upon  ecclesiastical  property  had 
become  more  and  more  flagrant. 

In  1572,  the  celebrated  assembly  which  met  at  Leith  decreed  the 
restoration  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  as  fax  as  it  lay  in  their  power  to  do  so ; 
we  say,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power^  since  we  are  ignorant  of  any 
authority  by  which  an  assemblage  of  priests  and  laymen  could  restore  the 
apostolic  succession  by  the  mere  force  of  their  votes. 

Some  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  alteration  was  the  desire  to  retain 
^and  defend  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  since  the  new  pseudo  prelates 
might  legally  claim  the  possessions  attached  to  their  sees,  and  also 
defend  them  in  Parliament,  neither  of  which  could  be  done  by  the 
superintendents.  It  should  be  observed  also,  that  this  alteration  was 
declared  to  be  provisional  until  the  King's  majority — not  that  it  was  to 
be  final  at  that  epoch,  but  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  final  until 
then.  And  the  assembly  were  careful  in  entering  a  protest  to  the  effect, 
that  by  restoring  the  titles  and  authority  of  the  offices  of  bishop,  &c., 
they  meant  no  return  to  the  errors  of  Rome.  But  whatever  may  have 
led  to  these  enactments,  it  is  clear  that  those  who  passed  or  sanctioned 
them,  could  have  no  aversion  to  episcopacy:  amongst  those  who  sanc- 
tioned them  was  John  Knox,  who  died  this  same  year,  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  which  the  bitterest  enemy  cannot  mention  without  admira- 
tion at  his  powers,  or  the  warmest  eulogist  utter  without  regret  at  his 
errors.  The  limited  space,  and  the  cursory  character  of  these  intro- 
ductory papers — ^introductory  to  the  careftd  investigation  of  the  past, 
present,  and  fixture  fortunes  of  our  suffering  sister,  have  prevented  us 
fit)m  giving  any  minute  details  respecting  the  progress  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  or  the  lives  of  the  Scottish  Reformers.  But  the  character 
of  Knox  demands  a  few  words. 

Untiring  energy,  imremitting  zeal,  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes, 
and  the  satire  of  a  Juvenal — ^the  unerring  policy  of  a  Machiavel,  and 
the  imdeviating  determination  of  a  Loyola — all  these  qualities  were 
combined  in  the  person  of  John  Knox. 

We  may  search  far  hi  the  annals  both  of  sacred  and  profane  history 
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ere  we  find  his  like — and  we  gladly  turn  the  words  of  Shakspeare  into  a 
fenrent  prayer: 

**  May  we  ne'er  look  upon  his  like  again  T 

In  scripture  history  we  find  a  parallel,  which^  considering  the  distance  of 
time,  and  the  difference  of  circumstances,  will  be  found  to  holcf  good  in 
many  instances.  Wise  in  counsel,  fearless  in  battle,  merciless  to  his 
enemies,  and  faithful  to  his  friends— worldly  and  treacherous,  cruel  and 
vindictive — such  was  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah.  Yet  the  captain  of  David's 
hoet  may,  perhaps,  have  cause  for  complaint — for  we  find  not,  in  either 
Kings  or  Chronicles,  any  ground  for  supposing  that  he  ever  exercised 
bmtality  towards  a  lovely  and  defenceless  woman,  who,  so  far  fix)m 
injuring  him,  had  solicited  his  coimsel  and  sought  his  regard;  nor  did 
tlmt  distinguished  individual,  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults, 
traitorously  all;  himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  blasphe- 
mously arrogate  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  to  Andrew  Melville,  however,  that  Scotland  owes  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Presbyterianism.  This  individual,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Geneva,  returned  to  Scotland  in  1574,  with  the  determination  to  substi- 
tute the  Pr^byterian  for  the  then  existing  form  of  government  Being 
a  man  of  great  learning,  popular  talent,  and  consummate  skill,  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  titulars,  who  treated  him  with  every  kind- 
ness and  distinction,  and  loaded  him  with  favour,  honour,  and  preferment. 
From  the  moment  that  he  left  Greneva,  he  had  determined  to  upset  the 
then  existing  polity,  and  performed  his  object  with  cautious  prudence 
and  resolute  zeal.  Acting  on  the  Jesuitical  principle,  that  the  evil,  under 
certain  circumstances,  modifies  the  means,  he  practised  every  dangerous 
art  and  dishonourable  stratagem  which  could  in  any  way  further  his 
great  object;  and  so  great  and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  1581  the 
General  Assembly  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  the  Presbyterian  form. 
Still,  however,  me  King  and  the  Titulars  held  out  against  these  new 
innovations,  until  1592,  when  the  Parliament  established  Presbyterianism 
as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland,  up  to  this  period,  may  be  described  in 
the  words  of  one  of  our  Lord's  parables: 

''  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh  through  dry 
places,  seeking  rest,  and  findeth  none.  Then  he  saith,  I  will  return  into 
my  house  from  whence  I  came  out;  and  when  he  is  come,  he  findeth  it 
empty,  swept,  and  garnished.  Th^i  goeth  he,  and  taketh  with  him- 
self seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell 
there:  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first.'' 
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THE  NIGHTWATCH. 

"  HK   OFTEN   SAVES   A    FALLING   CHILD   FROM   SIN." 

'Neath  his  cloak  on  the  field. 
With  his  head  on  his  shield, 
The  sky  for  a  curtain. 
His  morrow  uncertain. 
The  soldier  is  wearing  the  nightwatch  hy. 

The  drums  with  alarum  forehodingly  roll: 
"  To-morrow  will  cast  weight  of  hlood  on  my  soul!" 
And  he  laid  him  down  with  a  prayer  and  a  sigh. 
Slowly,  ohl  slowly,  the  watch  wore  byl 

That  night  o'er  the  field,  was  a  wild,  sweet  sound. 
And  a  white  form  strode  o'er  the  battle-ground. 
O'er  the  soldier  it  bent  with  a  smile  and  a  tear. 
And  glided  away  Uke  a  moonbeam  clear. 

At  mom  the  drums  were  doubling  loud. 
The  dead  might  have  heard  in  their  dewy  shroud. 
The  soldier  slept  on,  and  the  charge  passed  by. 
He  stirred  not  a  hand,  he  unclosed  not  an  eye. 

'Neath  his  cloak  on  the  field. 
With  his  head  on  his  shield. 
With  no  tomb,  knell,  nor  tear. 
But  no  morrow  to  fear. 
The  soldier  has  worn  his  life-watch  by. 

Ernest  Jonks. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 

No.  n. 

"  History  contains  the  experience  of  the  world  and  the  wisdom  of  ages." 

• 

We  have  said  that  ere  we  entered  upon  the  era  of  Papal  Power,  pro- 
perly so  called,  we  would  refresh  our  minds  and  dilate  our  hearts  by  a 
view  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  To  some,  this  may  appear 
strange  and  contradictory;  for  the  first  ages  of  the  church  were  replete 
with  persecutions,  cruelties,  and  horrors,  the  perusal  of  which  makes  the 
blood  run  cold.  But  these  were  from  without ;  the  rulers  of  the  heathen 
world  rose  up  and  took  counsel  together,  agsunst  the  Lord  and  against 
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his  appointed  dispensers  of  the  faith.  But  let  us  survey  the  Church 
herself— suffering  martyrdom,  not  only  with  unshaken  constancy,  but 
joyfully,  with  persevering  piety,  with  undoubting  trust,  with  steadfast 
hope;  fi^m  one  generatbn  to  another,  sealing  her  faith  in  Christ  with 
the  blood  of  her  saints,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  Christianity  was 
yiMed  by  every  injurious  epithet,  and  the  professors  of  the  one  pure 
£uth  treated  as  impostors,  they  were  bearing  evidence  of  the  heavenly 
origin  of  our  religion,  and  proving  the  truth  of  Him  who  had  predicted 
their  sufferings, — and  told  them  that  for  his  sake  they  would  be  made 
to  endure  all  things. 

Alas  I  He  to  whom  all  hearts  were  open,  knew  too  well  that  even 
from  our  true  and  beautiful  religion,  suffering,  sorrow,  dissension,  and 
tyranny  would  be  derived;  and  in  this,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
tjiere  is  no  contradiction.  How  could  a  nation  which,  like  the  Roman 
people,  delighted  in  warfare,  receive  with  cordiality  a  religion  which  dis- 
seminated Uie  doctrine  of  peace  and  good  will  ?  How  could  the  Roman 
Emperors  countenance  a  system  of  pure  belief,  which  taught  temperance 
and  self-denial,  while  they  were  given  up  to  sensuality  and  luxury,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  condenming  their  own  errors  and  vices  ?  They 
could  not,  they  would  not.  The  Christians  were  exposed  to  every  misery 
which  the  malice  of  men  and  the  strong  arm  of  power  could  inflict. 
No  matter;  amidst  the  horrors  of  persecution,  the  dangers  of  internal 
dissensions  occasioned  by  pretended  friends,  and  the  open  hostility  of  de- 
clared enemies,  Christianity  has  steadily  held  on  its  way  for  more  than 
eighteen  centuries,  augmenting  in  power,  and  increasing  in  the  number 
of  its  proselytes,  thus  triumphantly  demonstrating  that  its  origin  was 
indeed  divine. 

Then,  after  the  death  of  their  heavenly  Master,  we  behold  the  apostles 
going  forth  over  every  part  of  the  known  world,  spreading  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  in  every  land,  feeing  danger,  making  converts,  ex- 
citing the  hostility  of  the  heathen  nations  by  their  imflinching  opposition, 
both  in  deed  and  in  word,  to  their  false  gods  and  abominable  rites,  and 
finally  enduring,  with  superhuman  fortitude,  those  tortures  by  which 
they  secured  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  yet  ever  maintaining  imshaken 
trust  in  Grod,  and  their  firm  faith  in  Him  whose  disciples  and  apostles 
they  avowed  themselves  to  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sensuality,  the  luxury,  and  the  splendour  of  Paganism ;  but  proba- 
bly all  these  aided  its  effects  on  certain  minds.  The  heathen  belief  was 
not  calculated  to  console  in  adversity,  or  to  guard  in  prosperity:  it  was 
impossible  for  the  heart  to  be  satisfied  by  the  rites  of  Pagan  idolatry, 
or  the  mind  by  a  description  of  gods  whose  attributes  were  often  un- 
worthy even  of  men;  how  much  more  so  of  divinities  to  whom  they 
were  to  offer  adoration.  Thus,  then,  those  who  possessed  reflecting 
minds  and  humble  hearts  willingly  accepted  a  creed  on  which  the 
heart  could  repose,  and  in  which  the  mind  could  delight;  so  that  year 
after  year  multitudes  were  converted  to  the  true  feith;  and  as  martyr 
after  martyr  yielded  his  life  in  the  joyftil  hope  of  eternal  happiness 
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hereafter,  hundreds  embraced  a  religion  which  thus  invigorated  the 
spirit,  and  deprived  martyrdom  of  its  pain,  and  death  of  its  sting,  by  the 
certainty  it  inspired  of  a  joyM  resurrection  and  a  blissM  eternity. 

Many  churches  were  established  in  Asia,  and  by  d^rees  in  different 
parts  of  the  then  known  world,  though  very  little  is  now  known  of 
their  history;  but  the  four  most  celebrated  cities  in  the  Christian  world 
were,  first  Jerusalem ;  next  Antioch ;  then  Rome,  where  the  Ghristiaa 
church  was  confirmed  by  the  joint  exertions  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter; 
and  the  fourth  was  Alexandria.  These  four  bishoprics  took  precedence 
over  all  other  sees ;  but  from  these  historical  facts  we  may  percdve  that, 
so  far  from  the  Church  of  Rome  having  any  right  to  exclusive  supre- 
macy, she  is  deprived  even  of  her  favourite  pretension  to  priority.  "  Nor 
is  there  any  ground  for  thinking  that  in  these  early  days  any  one  church 
assumed  authority  over  others,  except  so  far  as  from  their  greater  age  or 
experience,  their  more  perfect  records,  or  their  wiser  bishops,  they  were 
enabled  to  give  kind  and  prudent  counsel.'* 

In  these  early  churches,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  apostles,  the  sent 
of  the  Lord,  the  word  grew  and  prospered;  but  it  is  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  we  must  now  devote  our  attention.  The  Roman  Catholics 
aflSrm  that  St.  Peter  was  the  head  of  their  church,  and  its  apostolic 
founder;  though  it  appears  much  more  likely  to  have  been  St.  Paul; 
however,  waving  all  controversy  on  that  point,  and  assuming  that  the 
professors  of  Romanism  are  right  in  their  assertion,  we  will  see  if  it  is 
from  the  character  and  life  of  this  first  Pope,  as  the  Romanists  term 
him,  that  some  of  their  favourite  dogmas  are  derived.  Let  us  advert 
to  some  of  the  principal  events  in  fiie  life  of  this  favoured  apostle, 
favoured  in  being  so  constantly,  the  attendant  of  his  Divine  Master, 
and  the  eye-witness  of  those  facts  which  many  others  could  learn  only 
by  report, 

St.  Peter,  then,  being  regarded  as  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the 
founder  of  the  Holy  See ;  let  us  examine  if  it  is  from  him  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  derive  their  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Certainly 
not.  This  revered  apostle,  ardent  and  enthusiastic  as  he  was  in  his  beli^, 
and  convinced  that  in  Jesus  he  beheld  the  Christ,  had  still  too  much  of 
human  weakness  to  dare  to  avow  himself  a  disciple  of  the  despised  Na> 
zarene,  the  saving  Lord  of  life:  when  he  beheld  him  a  prisoner,  arraign- 
ed before  the  judgment-seat,  he  denied  him  thrice  within  a  short  space 
of  time,  ere  the  cock  crew.  So  little  was  he  infallible^  that  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  reproof  of  St.  Paul,  for  not  being  willing  to  join  in  the  re- 
pasts of  those  who  ate  differently  from  the  prescribed  manner  of  the 
Jewish  nation;  but  being  admonished,  he  bore  the  rebuke  meekly,  and 
thenceforward  made  no  distinction  of  the  kind.  The  errors  of  St.  Peter 
are  in  accordance  with  his  enthusiastic  and  ardent  character.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  our  Lord,  his  ardour  in  his  cause,  led  him  to  believe  that 
^he  could  defy  danger  and  death  for  his  sake;  but  on  being  assailed  by 
fear  and  temptation,  he  failed  in  the  moment  of  trial ;  his  failure,  however, 
was  followed  by  instant  repentance,  "  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter  j'  who  "  went  out  and  wept  bitterly''    How  beautiful  was  that 
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gentle  reproof  I  how  calculated  to  make  an  ineffaceable  impresaion  on  the 
warm  heart  of  the  erring  disciple  I  In  after  years  his  whole  endeavour 
seems  to  have  been  to  repair  the  wrong  he  had  once  committed ;  he  bore 
his  faculties  so  meeklj,  that,  except  in  his  eloquence  and  his  perseve* 
ranee,  none  could  have  recognized  in  him  the  fiery  disciple  of  former 
days.  We  see  him  afterwards  submitting  to  the  rebuke  of  St.  Paul;  for 
if  he  was  liable  to  error  as  a  man,  still  as  a  Christian  he  was  embued 
with  the  mild  and  heavenly  precepts  of  his  Divine  Master.  I  will  not 
here  enter  into  all  the  learned  disputes  concerning  his  residence  at  Rome; 
and  if  I  have  alluded  to  the  errors  of  this  excellent  apostle,  it  was  mere- 
ly to  remark,  that  if  a  disciple,  who,  like  St.  Peter,  was  honoured  by 
being  the  companion  of  his  Heavenly  Preceptor,  and  thus  received  the 
principles  of  Christianity  from  their  fountain-head,  could  not  resist  the 
assaults  of  temptation,  who  then  can  be  strong  ?  The  momentary  fault 
of  St.  Peter  stands  upon  record  a  salutary  warning  to  Christians  of  our 
weakness  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  tribulation;  and  his  repentance  is  an 
example  to  the  erring.  The  Pope  styles  himself  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter:  let  him  not  arrogate  to  himself  a  strength  of  mind,  a  power  of 
virtue,  beyond  even  the  companion  and  the  chosen  of  our  Lord. 

And  let  the  would-be  reasoners,  the  sceptics,  and  the  infidels,  who 
now  aboimd,  only  reflect  on  the  probability  of  men  dying  for  a  mere 
imposture,  and  sacrificing  their  Hves  to  confirm  the  inventions  of  an 
impostor.  No,  let  those  who  presume  to  deny  the  Scriptures,  only  make 
use  of  their  boasted  reason,  and  they  will  see  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
refute  the  gospel.  Would  such  a  man  as  St.  Paul  of  Tarsus,  a  Pharisee 
by  profession,  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  brought  up  and  educated  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Jews,  and  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians, — would  he,  I 
repeat,  have  been  conviaced  of  the  error  of  his  ways,  would  he  have  be- 
come so  sincere  and  zealous  a  convert  to  the  religion  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ,  had  he  not  obtained  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  that 
too  at  a  time  when  the  countenances  of  the  disciples  still  glowed  with 
the  divine  reflection  of  their  Lord's,  and  when  the  earth  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  awful  shock  which  shook  her  to  her  foundations  at 
his  death?  And  shall  wevfho  live  Id  ages  so  distant  dare  to  dispute  what 
those  holy  witnesses  have  recorded  and  sealed  with  their  blood  ?  No, 
children  of  the  Isles!  praise  the  God  who  yet  gives  you  time  for  repent- 
ance, bow  down  at  the  name  of  Him  who  died  for  the  sins  of  us  all. 

Among  the  immediate  successors  of  St.  Peter  were  Linus  and  Clement; 
Linus  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  next  in  succession,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  most  common  and  best  authorized  opinion,  he  held  the  see  of 
Kome  twelve  years,  and  then  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  While 
Linus  laboured  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  the  church  enjoyed 
a  few  years  of  tranquillity:  like  St.  Paul,  he  insisted  upon  the  propriety 
ef  the  female  converts  appearing  veiled,  when  the  congregation  assembled  to 
pray.*     Clement  is  the  most  distinguished  for  talent  among  the  earlier 

*  Though  St.  Peter  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
it  is  clear  that  St.  Paul  had /in  equal  share  in  estahlishing  it,  for  St.  Peter  did  not 
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popes^  as  the  bishops  of  Rome  are  tenned  by  those  of  her  church;  and 
St.  Paul  says  of  him  that  his  name  is  "  written  in  the  book  of  life." 
During  his  pontificate,  the  church  of  Corinth  having  been  disturbed  by 
some  turbulent  spirits,  he  wrote  a  long  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  whidi 
is  still  extant,  and  which  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  ancient 
church,  that  it  was  often  publicly  read,  and  some  desired  to  place  it  with 
the  canonical  books. 

From  the  time  of  Clement  to  that  of  Anicetus,  we  find  a  succession  of 
pious  and  venerable  men,  who  performed  their  Christian  offices  humbly 
yet  zealously,  anxiously  striving  to  direct  and  keep  their  flock  in  the 
right  way,  and  invariably  preferring  persecution,  exile,  or  even  martyr- 
dom, to  the  abandonment  of  their  duty.  In  the  time  of  Anicetus  a  schism 
appeared  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  concerning  the  time 
of  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter;   the  Eastern  Church  wishing  to 
hold  it  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Asian  Church,  which  was  founded 
upon  the  example  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Philip,  on  the  14th 
of  the  first  month  of  the  year,  like  the  Jewish  feast  of  the  Passover; 
while  the  Western  Church  preferred  the  Sunday  after,  in  honour  of  the 
Resurrection.     One  author  says,  "  The  tranquillity  then  enjoyed  by  the 
church  caused  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  take  upon  himself  some  airs  of 
authority  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  as  he  wished  to  oblige  all 
those  who  were  with  him  to  conform  to  his  own  practice;  and  such  was 
the  first  violation  of  the  customs  established  by  the  aposties."    However, 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Sm3rma,  who  had  come  to  Rome  in  order  to  discuss 
the  point  with  tiie  bishop  of  Rome  and  settie  the  controversy,  continued 
firm  in  his  opinion,  and  retained  the  privileges  of  his  church ;  and  Ani- 
cetus wisely  yielded,  so  that  though  the  two  prelates  still  adhered  to 
the  custom  of  their  respective  churches,  their  friendship  and  the  peace  of 
the  Christian  world  remained  unbroken.     Anicetus  and  Polycarp  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  together  as  members  of  the  same  holy  communion, 
and  as  both  acknowledging  the  same  Divine  Lord  and  Head  of  the 
church ;  nay,  in  order  to  do  more  honour  to  Polycarp,  he  it  was  who 
consecrated  the  elements  in  the  church  where  Anicetus  presided,  and 
it  was  agreed  between  the  two  bishops  that  they  should  continue  to  ob- 
serve the  custom  of  their  respective  religious  communities.     All  this 
proves  that  at  that  time  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  considered  as  su- 
perior, or  possessing  any  authority  over  the  rest;    and  it  is  also  a  proof 
that  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  external  ceremonies  should  never 
be  allowed  to  disturb  the  repose  of  consciences,  when,  as  in  the  above 
instance,  both  meant  the  same  thing;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  church,  they  knew  not  what  it  was  to  sever  aU  the  ties  of 

visit  Home  till  the  time  of  Nero,  when  a  church  was  already  established  there,  and 
had  been  addressed  in  an  epistle  by  St  Paul :  the  latter  preached  especially  to  the 
Gentiles,  the  former  to  the  Jews,  which  solves  all  difficulties  m  regard  to  their  suc- 
cessors, for  while  Linus  succeeded  St  Peter,  Cletus  or  Anacletus  succeeded  St  Paul; 
but  when  Linus  was  martyred,  Cletus  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  whole 
church,  and  his  successor  was  Clement,  honoured  in  being  a  fellow-labourer  witb 
St.  Paul. 
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Christian  cHarity  for  causes  which  render  no  one  criminal  before  God. 
This  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  167. 

From  this  period  to  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century,  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  quietly  followed  their  own  custom,  till  the  con- 
troversy assumed  a  tone  of  disputatious  violence  in  the  time  of  Victor  I. 
then  bishop  of  Rome.  Hitherto  the  difference  of  custom  and  opinion  on 
this  point  of  discipline  had  not  troubled  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
church;  but  Victor  unfortunately  arrogated  to  himself  a  right  of  supe- 
riority over  his  brother  bishops ;  wrote  vehement  epistles,  which  in  our 
days  would  be  termed  libels,  against  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  even  so 
far  overstepped  the  bounds  prescribed  by  moderation  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples, as  to  excommunicate  them.  But  these  proceedings  of  Victor  I. 
greatly  displeased  some  of  theWestem  bishops ;  and  those  even  who  opposed 
the  opinions  of  the  Asian  Churches  in  regard  to  the  festival  of  Easter, 
did  not  think  themselves  compelled  to  adhere  to  his  severe  decrees 
against  them;  and  as  in  those  times  the  other  bishops  possessed  influence 
and  credit  enough  to  tell  those  of  Home  what  they  thought  of  their  con- 
duct, St.  Xrenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  censured  Victor  very  severely  in  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  in  Gaul ; 
and  by  means  of  this  excellent  prelate  the  dispute  was  appeased,  and 
every  one  adhered  to  the  tradition  of  their  church ;  which  diversity  was 
mutuallpr  consented  to  till  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  ordained  tibat  a 
general  uniformity  should  be  observed. 

But  if  Victor  1.  erred  in  setting  an  example  of  arrogation,  which  was 
not  forgotten  in  after  times,  his  zeal  in  repressing  the  heresies  which 
had  crept  into  the  church,  deserves  our  praise  and  respect.  The  heresy 
of  Theodotus  and  that  of  Praxeas  were  attacked  by  him,  though  he 
somewhat  favoured  the  Montanists;  for  the  infallibility  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  not  yet  established. 

During  these  two  centuries,  other  heresies  also  appeared,  that  of  the 
Ebionites,  and  the  sect  of  the  Gnostics j  who  appear  to  have  been  worthy 
prototjrpes  of  our  modem  St.  Simonians. 

Also  during  this  period  there  were  four  persecutions  of  the  primitive 
church,  under  the  Emperors  Nero,  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  M.  Antoninus 
Verus.  In  the  first  of  these,  both  the  great  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  were  sacrificed  to  the  iury  of  their  heathen  persecutors.  This 
persecution  was  raised  by  the  Emperor  Nero,  in  order  to  divert  from 
himself  the  odium  he  had  incurred  by  the  buroing  of  Rome;  he  accor- 
dingly charged  the  Christians  with  the  crime,  and  excited  the  rage  of 
the  people  against  them ;  a  circumstance  which  Tertullian  exults  in,  for 
he  says,  It  could  be  no  ordinary  goodness  which  Nero  condemned*  In  the 
second  persecution,  under  Domitian,  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  after 
being  made  to  undergo  dreadful  torments,  was  crucified;  an  innumerable 
company  of  martyrs  endured  torture,  death,  or  banishment,  among 
whom  wasFkvia,  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  senator  and  consul,  who  was 
banished  to  the  Isle  of  Pontia.  Also  in  this  persecution  Protasius  and 
G«rvasius  were  martyred  at  Milan;  Timothy  was  stoned  to  death  at 
Ephesus  by  the  worshippers  of  Diana;    Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was 
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slain  with  tlie  sword  at  Paris.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  horronB, 
the  church  of  Christ  daily  increased,  being  animated  by  the  example  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  watered,  as  it  were,  by  the  blood  o£  the 
saints. 

In  the  third  persecution,  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  or, 
at  least,  was  then  begun,  Ignatius,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Antioch,  was 
sent  to  Eome,  there  to  be  devoured  by  lions.  Alexander,  then  bishop  of 
Rome,  with  his  two  deacons,  suffered  martyrdom  with  more  than  ten 
thousand  others.  In  Mount  Ararat,  ten  thousand  Christians  were  crucified, 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  had  their  sides  pierced  with  darts,  in  impious 
mockery  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  our  Lord.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  ingratitude  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  towards  Eustatius,  a  noble 
captain  whom  he  had  sent  out  against  the  barbarians.  Eustatius  con- 
quered them,  and  as  he  was  returning  victorious,  Adrian  joyfully  went 
out  to  meet  him,  intending  to  bring  him  home  in  triumph;  but,  on 
the  way,  the  Emperor  thought  proper  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo  for 
the  victory  recently  obtained,  and  wished  Eustatius  to  join  in  this 
heathen  ceremony.  But,  as  the  brave  ofiicer  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  homage  to  any  false  god,  when  they  arrived  at  Rome,  the 
Emperor  caused  his  victorious  commander,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
to  be  martyred.  Also,  Eleutlierius,  bishop  of  Apuleia,  was  beheaded  for 
his  faith,  and  his  mother  with  him ;  and  whatever  misfortune  or  mischief 
occurred  in  the  world,  it  was  constantly  imputed  to  the  Christians. 

In  the  fourth  persecution,  under  Marcus  Antoninus  Verus,  so  many 
suffered  that  it  is  impossible  to  record  them  here;  but  the  learned  Justin 
Martyr,  a  great  defender  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  venerable  Polycarp, 
and  the  yoimg  and  lovely  Blandina,  who,  by  her  constancy  under  torture, 
wearied  even  her  tormentors,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
annals  of  persecution  are  at  this  period  so  voluminous  and  so  terrible,  that 
we  merely  advert  to  them,  having  neither  space  nor  inclination  for  such 
horrible  details;  and  we  only  refer  to  them  here,  as  being  necessary  to 
complete  the  historical  sketeh  of  those  times,  and  inseparable  fi^m  the 
earlier  ages  of  Christianity — ^when — "  Away  with  them  to  the  lions!" 
"  Away  with  the  Godless I^^  was  the  cry  of  the  heathen  persecutors 
of  those  who  worshipped  the  only  true  God,  and  avowed  themselves 
converts  to  the  pure  religion  of  Christ. 

Thus,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  Christianity  retained  its  primi- 
tive purity  among  those  who  professed  themselves  the  discijiles  of  the 
faith.  To  the  end  of  the  first  century,  we  find  a  succession  of  pious  and 
venerable  men  who  propagated  the  gospel  in  Rome,  with  the  energy  of 
conviction  and  the  constancy  of  firm  belief.  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  the 
venerable  Linus,  the  talented  Clement, — ^what  purity,  zeal,  talent,  and 
constancy,  are  associated  with  their  names  I  and  how  ought  their  memory 
to  inspire  us  with  fervent  admiration,  and  a  desire  to  emulate  their 
virtues  I  The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  indeed  the  golden 
age  of  the  church:  "  The  knowledge  of  the  Lord  had  been  received  in 
the  household  of  the  Csesars,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  had  been 
more  widely  proclaimed  than  the  empire  of  the  Romans.     With  one 
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Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  there  were  in  the  east,  in  India;  in  the 
west,  in  Britain;  in  the  south,  in  Carthage  and  AMca;  and  in  the 
north,  in  Scythia;  members  of  the  one  holy,  catholic,  apostolic  church, 
who  had  learned  to  bow  at  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
call  themsekes  Christians." 

But  by  degrees,  as  the  apostolic  times  receded,  corruption  augmented, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  ages.  Victor  I.  drew  the  outline  of  a  rule 
over  consciences  which  his  successors  failed  not  to  complete,  and  soon  we 
shall  behold  Papal  Home  throwing  into  shade  the  despotism  of  her  once 
imperial  sway. 

Pbotestus. 

*^*  AU  the  authors  and  authorities  made  use  of  and  cited  in  these 
papers,  will  be  mentioned  and  acknowledged  when  they  are  concluded. 


DEATH. 


And  do  ye  ask  me,  "  YHiat  ii  death  7  " 

A  figure  gamit  and  dim. 
With  pallid  lips  and  icy  breath; 

Ana  a  doud  surromideth  him. 

Deep  and  impenetrable,  save 

Where,  here  and  there,  a  gleam 
Of  bluish  light,  on  a  yawning  grave 

Beneath  his  feet,  doth  stream. 

There  floateth  on  the  chiU  damp  air 

A  dull  and  awful  sound. 
Deep  si^hs,  and  moanings  of  despair, 

And  tne  tread  of  hollow  ground. 

And  ever  through  the  heavy  gloom 

The  passing  bell  doth  swing, 
A  solemn  duge  in  mould'ring  tomb 

Where  reigneth  Terror's  King. 

Ask  ye  again,  "Oh!  what  is  death  ? " 

A  spirit  soft  and  fair, 
'Mid  a  fragrance,  tike  the  south  wind's  breath. 

Pervades  the  stilly  air. 

His  brow  so  calm  and  stately. 
With  radiance  bright  doth  glow. 

And  8on^>  both  high  and  holy. 
O'er  his  pale  tips  murm'ring  flow. 
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Soft  wings  are  rustling  near, . 

And  sweet  tones  fill  the  skji 
Like  harp  notes  rich  and  clear 

When  the  wild  wind  wandereth  by. 

His  coming  hath  a  blessedness 
That  may  not  fade  or  cease ; 

For  he  brii^eth  to  the  weaiy  rest. 
And  to  the  toil-worn  peace. 

March,  1844. 


M.  £.  C. 


OUE    PORTRAIT    GALLERY. 
No.  I. — ^Richard  Oastleb,  Esq. 


In  presenting  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Oastler  to  our  readers,  it  was  our 
intention  to  have  given,  at  the  same  time,  a  brief  memoir.  We  have, 
however,  decided  on  not  doing  so,  as  we  shall  present  other  portraits, 
and  the  space  required  would  be  more  than  our  limits  will  allow. 

In  commencing  this  series  with  Mr.  Oastler,  we  wish  it  distinctly  to 
be  imderstood,  that  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  an  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  aU  that  gentleman's  opinions.  We  consider  him  a  thoroughly 
honest,  soundhearted  Englishman — a  true  Christian,  and,  as  such,  a 
steady  uncompromising  finend  of  the  Church. and  of  the  poor:  these  are 
his  claims  to  Uie  regard  of  British  Churchmen — and  he  is,  moreover,  a 
persecuted  man.  We  would  remind  our  readers  that  there  is  a  sub- 
scription opened,  under  high  patronage,  to  relieve  Mr.  Oastler  from  the 
weight  of  those  responsibilities  which  his  advocacy  of  the  poor  has 
brought  upon  him. 

We  purpose  in  our  next  to  give  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  R.  A.  WOmott; 
in  July  one  of  Lord  Ashley,  which  will  be  followed  in  due  course  by 
others. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  IRISH  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Britiah  Churchtnan. 

The  language  employed  by  the  Premier  in  defending  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church  was  of  so  liberal  and  enlightened  a  nature,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  sober-thinking  people  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  preparatory  step 
for  tiie  total  abandonment  of  that  Church.     In  fact,  the  Premier  based 
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his  support  of  the  Establishment  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  Romish 
Church  of  Ireland  would  enter  into  no  league  ¥dth,  and  accept  no  provi- 
sion from,  the  state;  and  he  declared  in  &e  most  straightforward  terms 
t&at  a  state  provision  should  be  made  for  the  Romish  priesthood,  if  that 
priesthood  would  deign  to  accept  it.     The  Irish  Church,  in  his  ejea,  as 
he  most  explicitly  informed  us,  was  a  bare  State  Establishment,  instituted 
800  years  ago,  for  purposes  of  conyenience;  and  he  further  hinted  very 
plainly,  that,  should  convenience  so  demand,  that  Establishment  might 
most  justifiably  be  done  away  with  again,  and  '*  the  ancient  state  of 
things"  be  returned  to.     It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  such  arguments  as 
these  were  the  best  that  could  be  preferred  in  defence  of  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment, that  Establishment  must  necessarily  be  sooner  or  later  de- 
stroyed; and  it,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  ask,  whether  these  are 
the  only  reasonable  arguments  that  can  be  produced,  or  whether  they  are 
the  offspring  of  liberal  ignorance  and  enlightened  infidelity?     Is  the 
Irish  Establishment  really  an  Establishment  only,  and  no  Church  ?   Had 
it  no  existence  before  1534  ?     That  we  should  be  compelled  to  ask  such 
questions  may  appear  extraordinary;  but  when  the  "  Conservative  "  Pre- 
mier of  the  country  thinks  proper  to  answer  these  questions  virtually  in 
the  n^ative,  it  does  become  necessary  to  recount  again  a  few  of  those 
historical  facts  which  a  Conservative  statesman  should  have  possessed 
himself  of  before  he  came  down  to  the  house,  and  delivered  himself  of  the 
remarkable  sentiments  I  have  above  alluded  to.     And  first,  I  would  ac- 
quaint the  Premier,  and  all  other  persons  who  yet  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  visible  Catholic  Church, 
and  that  this  Catholic  Church  has  existed  in  all  Christian  countries, 
withlhree  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  since  the  era  at  which 
Christianity  was  first  made  known  to  those  countries  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.     I  would  further  inform  these  strangely-ignorant  individuals, 
that  each  country  has  thus,  from  the  first,  had  its  own  national  church, 
forming  part  of  the  universal  church,  and  sending  its  bishops  forth  to 
the  general  councils  of  Christendom.     My  next  step  in  instruction  must 
be  the  inculcation  of  the  fact,  that  in  what  are  called  the  dark  or  middle 
ages,  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over  all  other  Catholic  bishops 
was  more  or  less  generally  acknowledged  in  the  West  of  Europe,  the 
Eastern  Churches  refusing,  however,  to  recognise  it;  and  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century  this  supremacy  was  very  generally  called  in  question  by 
the  West  also,  and  by  some  churches  rejected  altogether.      Having  first, 
then,  pointed  out  these  facts,  I  must  now  proceed  to  remark  that  national 
churches  of  the  nature  above  alluded  to,  were  founded  in  the  early  ages 
both  m  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  these  churches,  at  different  pe- 
riods in  the  middle  ages,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome.     I  must 
further  acquaint  those  who  have  till  now  remained  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  at  the  period  of  that  great  religious  movement,  called  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Churches  both  of  England  and  Ireland  rejected  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  and  returned  to  what  they  denominated  their  ancient  and 
Catholic  independence.     And  now  be  it  known  unto  the  individuals  who 
have  yet  to  learn  all  these  facts,  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  state  has 
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recognised  the  existence  of  the  Church  as  a  visible  body,  specially  autho- 
rised to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  has  maintained  that  there  could  not 
be  two  bishops  of  one  place  pertaining  to  two  different  denominations. 
In  fine,  the  state  has  inrariably  recognised  and  maintained  the  Catholic 
Church  as  the  sole  authorised  channel  for  the  conununication  of  diyine 
grace.     Neither  in  England  nor  in  Ireland  could  any  doubt  exist  on  this 
subject  up  to  the  period  of  the  Beformation.   Whether  righly  or  wrongly 
fallen  under  th^  sway  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  national  church  of  botli 
these  countries  was  still  The  Church,  and  could  not  possibly  be  replaced 
by  any  other.     Having  arrived  thus  far,  I  now  beg  leave  to  inform  tihe 
Premier  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  same  liberal  stamp,  that  when  the 
national  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  undertook  the  process  of  inter- 
nal reformation,  and  rejected  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  at  the  period 
of  1534,  above  alluded  to,  they  acted  in  full  concert  with  the  state,  and 
that  the  state  fully  recognised  their  existence  as  national  and  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  Church  Catholic.     This  took  place,  I  may  add 
for  the  full  satisfaction  of  these  parties,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth; 
but  in  all  probability  a  reference  to  one  of  Pinnock's  Catechisms  will 
procure  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  other  leading  facts  which  occurred 
at  this  period.     Suffice  it  to  say,  and  this  I  would  beg  the  Premier  and 
his  liberal  friends  to  believe,  for  the  time  being,  upon  my  ipse  dmt, 
that  the  two  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  were  recognised  by  the 
state  as  the  only  authorised  and  Catholic  channels  of  grace,  and  that  a 
closer  union  even  was   then  cemented  between  them,   which   vested 
ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the  crown.    In  few  words,  the  state  recognised^ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  acted  upon,  the  i^damental  principle,  that 
there  could  be  but  one  national  church  in  any  country,  and  th^t  the 
state  was  bound  to  support  that  church.     Part  of  the  Churches  property 
was  confiscated;  but  this  was  property  for  the  most  part  which  had  been 
acquired  under  a  most  idolatrous  and  superstitious  system,  and  was, 
therefore,  abandoned  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Church  herself,  on  the 
condition  of  the  state's  securing  her  remaining  property  to  her,  which  was 
indispensable  to  her  existence,  andfrirther,  in  every  way  aiding  to  secure 
the  maintenance  of  her  power  and  authority.     And  now  then,  to  draw 
our  conclusions  from  these  indisputable  facts,  let  us  ask,  why  do  we  sup- 
port the  English  or  the  Irish  Church  as  the  English  or  Irish  Establish- 
ment ?     Simply  we  reply,  because  these  churches  are  the  churches  of 
their  respective  countries ;  and  because  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  English  laws  and  institutions  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Catholic 
Church,  having  national  branches  in  each  country,  which,  to  that  special 
country,  is  the  sole  authorised  channel  of  grace.     I  do  not  here  intend  to 
enter  into  the  question  whether  the  state  has  been  right  or  wrong  in 
making  this  at  all  times  one  of  its  leading  principles.     It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  that  it  has  done  so;  and  it  were  well  if  the  Premier  of  the 
country  were  not  so  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  fact.     Still  less  do  I  in- 
tend to  give  full  and  circumstantial  evidence  that   the  Churches  of 
England  and  Ireland  had  the  right  to  reform  themselves  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  reject  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.    It  may  be 
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remarked,  however,  that  out  of  the  fourteen  centuries  of  the  existence  of 
the  Irish  Church,  it  was  only  at  all  under  the  domination  of  Rome  for 
362  years— namely,  from  1172  to  1584.  Whether  right  or  wrong  in 
80  acting  then,  these  two  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  did,  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation-,  reject  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so  imto  this  yery  hour.  One  of  the  churches  has  carried 
the  masses  along  with  her,  and  the  other  has  not:  both  of  these  churches 
are  supported  chiefly,  howeyer,  by  members  of  their  communion,  who 
constitute  a  large  majority  in  both  countries  of  those  classes  which  con- 
tribute towards  the  payment  of  tithes.  But  these  considerations  haye 
nothing  whateyer  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that 
the  state  has  recognised  <^e  necessity  for  a  visible  Catholic  yet  national 
church.  It  is  also  an  historical  &ct,  that  in  England  and  Ireland  those 
religious  communities  which  alone  answer  to  ^is  description,  are  the 
churches  by  law  established.  We  support,  therefore,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  because  it  is  The  Church,  on  the  yery  same  groimd  (and  we  haye 
no  other)  on  which  we  support  the  Church  of  England.  One  objection 
may,  howeyer,  possibly  yet  be  urged,  which  may  appear  somewhat 
plausible  at  first  sight,  and  which,  therefore,  requires  consideration.  It 
is  said  by  the  opponents  of  the  Church,  ''  We  admit  that  the  state,  in  its 
general  deaHngs  with  the  ecclesiastic  power,  has  acted  on  the  principle 
that  there  can  be  but  one  true  Catholic  Church  which  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported; but  on  one  occasion,  and  that  a  most  important  one,  the  state 
has  abandoned  this  principle,  and  apparently  sanctioned  the  contrary 
principle,  that,  no  infallible  standard  existing  by  which  the  true  church 
may  be  recognised,  that  church  should  be  the  Establishment  of  any 
coimtry  which  counted  within  its  communion  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country ;  and  thus  the  state  has  made  Presbyterianism 
the  state  religion  of  Scotland,  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  people  being 
Presbyterians.  Now,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland,  which  had  existed  from  the  earliest 
down  to  our  own  times,  it  is  evident  that  the  principle  of  *  apostolic  suc- 
cession,* aboye  alluded  to,  was  altogether  abandoned  in  this  instance. 
And  this  being  the  case,  why  should  it  be  allowed  to  preyent  the  removal 
of  the  present  Irish  Establishment,  and  the  placing  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
establishment  in  its  place  ?  "  To  this  we  answer,  Eyen  were  the  facts 
as  you  state — eyen  had  the  state  robbed  the  Scotch  Church  of  its  dues  to 
bestow  them  on  another,  because  a  more  numerous  body,  the  act  would 
have  been  one  of  shameless  robbery,  and  could  never  be  made  a  prece- 
dent in  our  earlier  days,  in  which  so  insolent  an  application  of  lawless 
might  would  be  firmly  resisted  by  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
commimity.  But  howeyer  this  may  be,  the  facts  are  not  such  as  you  have 
stated  them  :  the  state  has  not  acted  as  you  declare  it  to  haye  acted. 
The  Scotch  Church  had  been  robbed  of  her  reyenues,  and  the  dissenting 
Kirk  installed  in  its  place,  before  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland 
was  entered  into.  The  English  state,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  attended  that  union,  a  Scotch  monarch  coming  to  the  English 
throne,  acknowledged  the  Kirk  as  the  then  existing  estabUshment  of  Scot- 
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land,  and  could  not  take  upon  itself  to  attempt  to  control  events  and 
circumstances  which  had  arisen  from  the  independent  acts  of  the  Scotch, 
while  yet  they  were  a  separate  nation.  The  state  did  not  then  perpetrate 
t^e  horrible  crime  attempted  to  be  fastened  on  it.  It  only  refrained  from 
reversing  the  separate  and  independent  acts  of  the  Scotch  state  and  na- 
tion. For  itself,  it  still  preserved  its  former  opinions,  as  registered  in  its 
statute  books,  ad  shown  in  its  leading  acts  and  resolutions,  the  living 
monuments  of  which  were  the  two  Catholic  Churches,  and  therefore 
the  Church  Establishments  of  England  and  of  Ireland.  Let  it,  then,  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  that  these  two  Churches  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. They  are  die  Establishments  ;  liecause,  in  the  fb*8t  place,  the 
state  considers  a  religious  establishment  needftil — ^nay,  indispensable  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  will  only  appoint  that  church  as  an  establish- 
ment which  is  the  undoubted  national  but  Catholic  church  of  either 
country.  Any  attempt  to  pay  either  Romish  or  other  dissenting  ministers, 
would  involve  an  abandonment  of  the  leading  principle  that  tiiere  is  but 
one  true,  that  is.  Catholic  church,  and  will,  therefore,  be  rejected  with 
indignation  by  all  true  churchmen. 

Trusting  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  I  have  written  on  will  ex- 
cuse the  length  of  my  communication, 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Sagittarius, 
An  Anglo-Catholic  Layman. 


USAGES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman, 

Sir, — ^The  present  is  a  season  of  exitement  and  alarm,  and  it  becomes, 
therefore,  the  plain  duty  of  every  sincere  friend  of  Church  principles,  every 
rational  admirer  of  antiquity,  every  faithful  son  of  our  dear  dear  Mother  of 
England,  to  avoid  giving  mmecessary  offence  to  those  who  are  ready  to  take 
it,  and  above  all  things  to  avoid  anything  which  can  justly  give  offence  to  any 
weak  brother.  I  therefore  entirely  concur  with  the  following  admirable  pas- 
sage of  Mr.  Paget's  "  Warden  of  Berkingholt :"' — 

"  Churchmen  have  now  and  then  been  distressed  of  late  years  by  the  into- 
lerable folly  of  disciples  of  the  Tractarian  school,  who,  in  their  vanity  and  love 
of  notoriety,  have  made  it  the  apparent  object  of  their  Hves  to  render  them- 
selves as  unlike  their  neighbours  as  possible,  not  in  holiness,  self-devotion,  and 
secret  acts  of  self-denial,  but  by  making  themselves  conspicuous  in  externals ; 
bowing  and  crossing,  and  performing  ail  manner  of  notable  antics,  and  thereby 
distracting  their  neighboiu*s'  attention,  instead  of  aiding  their  devotions ;  wear- 
ing, not  crosses  only,  but  crucifixes,  as  conspicuous^  as  possible;  writing 
notes  to  their  tailor  or  green-grocer,  and  dating  them,  *  St.  Ethelberga's-day, 
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or '  the  Monow  of  the  TniulatiQii  of  the  Bones  of  St.  SvmphoroiA  ;*  ligfatiiig 
and  extinguishing  candles  at  their  prayers ;  hitting,  in  short,  upon  every  con- 
ceivable smgulanty  that  seems  to  savour  of  Popery,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
likely  to  direct  attention  to  themselves,  of  whom,  without  any  very  great 
breach  of  chanty,  it  may  he  affirmed  that,  if  in  their  peculiarities  they  sup- 
pose their  first  object  to  be  the  attainment  of  greater  devotion  to  God,  or 
deeper  reverence  and  thankfulness  for  the  example  of  God's  saints,  they  are 
probably  self-deceived,  and  are  simply  vielding  to  the  love  of  beinff  singular 
wherewith  Satan  tempts  them.  It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  tiiat  such  persons 
must  be  among  the  weakest  of  the  weak,  very  well-intentioned,  but  geese — 
nothing  more  nor  less.  They  may  damage  any  cause,  but  would  do  honour  to 
none ;  and,  in  all  probability,  would  be  Mahometans,  or  Mormonites  were 
Mahometamsm  or  Mormonism  to  become  fashionable." 

None,  Sir,  can  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do  the  impropriety,  as  well  as  the 
impolicy,  of  such  proceedings.  Having  said  thus  much,  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  plead  in  favour  of  certain  usages  which,  though  not  commanded  by 
the  Rubric,  appears  to  be  truly  Aiiglo-catholic,  and  against  which  it  cannot  be 
objected  that  tney  have  any  tendency  towards  Rome. 

In  the  first  plaice,  then.  Sir,  let  me  urge  upon  your  readers  the  propriety  of 
turning  to  the  east  when  reciting  the  Creed.  This  is  not  a  Romish  but  a 
Cathouc  custom — nay  the  animus  of  it  is  older  even  than  the  Church  itself; 
for  we  read  that  Daniel  turned  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  birth,  life,  suffer- 
ing, and  triumph,  to  that  region  where  He  will  reappear  as  the  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Truly,  Sir,  this  is  natural — ^it  is,  too,  as  the  learned,  excel- 
lent, and  truly  Protestant  Bishop  of  London  has  said,  an  ancient  custom  of 
the  Church ;  and  surely  where  no  argument  exists  to  the  contrary,  antiquity 
should  be  sufficient  for  us. 

The  second  usage  which  I  will  mention  is  the  saying  or  singing  Glory  be  to 
thee,  0  Lord,  after  the  Glory,  &c.  of  the  Gospel,  or,  as  it  is  in  some  places. 
Glory  he  to  thee,  0  God,  This,  however,  is,  I  believe,  universal ;  and  God 
grant  that  hatred  of  his  Church  may  never  induce  her  enemies  so  far  to  dis- 
honour his  word  as  to  discontinue  it ! 

The  third  usa^  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  not  at  all  general  at 
present,  and  yet  it  is  so  ancient  and  edifying,  and  so  totally  devoid  of  the  pro- 
bability of  offending  any  true  Christian,  that  I  cannot  avoid  strongly  recom- 
mending it — I  mean  the  custom  which  exists  in  some  places  of  singing,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel,  ''  Thanks  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,  for  this  thy 
glorious  Gospel."  Both  these  customs  are,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  sanctioned 
by  the  canons  of  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  one  case  I 
have  heard,  "  Thanks  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,"  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel. 
Surely,  Sir,  we  cannot  too  highly  honour  our  Redeemer,  nor  too  highly  prize 
and  too  reverently  show  our  value  of  the  words  of  Him  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake. 

There  is  another  usage  to  which  I  would  direct  your  earnest  attention ;  it  is 
one  which  in  the  last  century  was  widely  general,  though  now  almost  forgotten, 
yet  it  is  one  which  still  lingers,  like  a  guardian  an^l,  loath  to  desert  the  scene 
of  its  ministrations.  Let  ours  be  the  part  to  detain  it,  to  delay  its  ffight,  and 
make  it  dwell  with  us  for  evermore.  I  allude  to  the  custom  of  bowing  the 
head  before  the  Gloria  Patri. 

We  are  commanded  by  our  Church  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  surely 
we  ought  not  to  denythat  obeisance  to  the  blessed  Trinity  which  we  offer  to 
the  incarnate  Son.  This  reverend  and  imposing  usage  is  still  to  be  found 
amongst  the  elder  portion  of  many  of  our  country  congregations,  and  is  not 
a  local  but  a  general  usage.  I  could  at  once  mention  churches  in  both  the 
east  and  west  of  England  where  it  still  prevails.    And  here,  again,  we  may 
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fefer  to  the  practice  of  our  sainted  aister  of  the  north.  Amidat  the  bleak 
hUla  of  the  Highlands,  and  on  those  shores  where  her  congregation  consists  of 
simple  fishermen,  this  holy  custom  prevails.  In  the  North  of  ScotlaQd,  the 
true,  hereditaiy,  indigenous  Episcopalian  invariably  closes  his  book  and 
bows  his  head  before  uttering  the  awful  words  of  that  solemn  hymn  to  the 
eternal  and  ever-blessed  Trinity. 

If  any  of  your  friends  can  give  me  any  information  concerning  the  antiquity 
and  intent  of  the  two  last-named  usages,  I  shall  feel  extremely  gratefiil  to  tiim. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  sincere  and  zealous  friend, 

Anolo-Catholicus  Anolicanub. 


REVIEWS. 


A  Picturesque  Tour  in  the  Mediterranean,  By  J.  A.  Allan.  London : 
Longmans.  1844. 
This  magnificent  folio,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Allan's  own  hand,  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  splendid  book  in  which,  of  late  years,  the  public  have  been  fiuniliar- 
ized  with  the  Mediterranean  and  its  Islands,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Turkey 
in  Asia,  and  the  wonders  of  Egypt.  We  know  of  no  more  gorgeous  present 
than  this ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  well  repay  the  purchaser. 

A  Flea  for  the  Weekly  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  with  Suggestions 

as  to  the  Proper  Mode  of  its  Administration.    London :  Ward.     1844. 
A  TEMPERATE  Tract,  some  of  the  suggestions  of  which  we  should  like  to  see 
reduced  to  practice.     Others  are  inconsistent,  and  the  whole  bears  evidences 
of  a  leaning  towards  Dissent. 

Frierndshvp's  Offering :    a  Christmas  New  Year's  Gift  for  1844.    London : 

Smith  and  Elder. 
This  beautijful  volume,  filled  as  it  is  with  exquisite  plates  and  pleasing  verses, 
with  the  alternation  of  very  interesting  stones  and  sketches,  has  one  sketch 
which  we  cannot  too  severely  condemn.  A  gallant  captain,  talking  about  an 
Indian  exquisite,  or  beau,  says  that  he  witnessed  the  same  spirit  in  the  eastern 
idolatrous  priest  as  existed  in  Ridley  and  Cranmer.  In  fine,  this  no  doubt 
valorous,  but  very  silly  and  ignorant  person,  takes  every  opportunity  of  having 
a  sneer  at  religion. 

Satisfaction  in  God's  Likeness,  A  Sermon  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  on  Sunday  Evening,  September  4, 1843,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  H. 
Rose,  M.A.  London :  Painter.  1843. 
This  Sermon  is  one  of  the  most  profound,  and  at  the  same  time  most  splen- 
didly-eloquent that  we  ever  remember  to  have  read.  We  fear  that  some 
damage  will  be  done  to  the  sale,  by  Mr.  Rose's  choice  of  a  publisher;  for  we 
have  observed  in  several  of  our  contemporaries  an  expressed  determination  hot 
to  notice  any  publications  from  that  press — ^a  determination  for  which  good 
reasons  have  been  assigned. 
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A  Ckristmm  Carol  in  Prose  j  being  a  Ghost  Story  for  Christmas,    By  Charles 
Dickens.    London:  Chapman  and  Hall.     1843. 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  appear  physically  impossible,  nevertheless,  after 
careful  dehberation,  we  have  amved  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  work  before 
us  Mr.  Dickens  has  surpassed  anytlmuc  he  ever  wrote.  The  work  is  the  very 
best  specimen  of  his  very  best  stymie.  There  is  not  a  single  word  throughout 
it,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  which  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  improved* 
Deep  feeling  and  sound  wisdom  meet  us  on  every  page,  mingled  with,  and  set 
off  by,  that  peculiar  humour  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  excels.  The  book,  too,  is 
one  which  a  thorough-bred  Englishman  and  a  good  Churchman  cannot  fail  to 
dehght  in.  It  breathes  throughout  of  that  reverential  kindliness  which  ou^ht 
to  animate  the  bosom  of  every  Christian  man  at  the  season  it  describes.  Let 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  wishes  to  know  how  to  enjoy  Christmas,  and 
how  to  make  others  do  so  too,  read  the  **  Christmas  Carol."  Long  life  to 
Charles  Dickens  !  may  he  long  continue  to  plead  for  the  widow,  the  fatherless, 
the  poor,  and  the  om)ressed ;  to  expose  cruelty  and  falsehood,  and  to  teach 
men  the  practical  enects  of  that  faith  which  worketh  by  love !  "  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them/' 


ECCLESIASTICAL     INTELLIGENCE. 


Thb  Agitation  at  East  Farleigh. — Agitation  in  the  Church  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  some  instances  this  mav  be  justifiable,  but  in  others 
much  folly,  not  to  say  wickedness,  is  displayea.  Some  people  seem  to  em- 
brace the  present  opportunity  of  jumping  into  notoriety,  and  a  few  of  the  in- 
habitants of  East  Farle^h  are  amongst  that  number.  In  their  mistaken  zeal 
they  concocted  a  veiy  Ions  and  senseless  memorial,  in  opposition  to  their 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  Wilberrorce,  which  they  forwarded  to  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  has  administered  to  them  the  following  very  just 
and  sensible  rebuke : — 

"Lambeth,  March  25,  1844. 

"  SiK, — ^A  paper  puiporting  to  be  the  '  Protest  and  Petition  of  the  Church- 
warden and  other  Inhabitants  of  East  Farleigh,'  was  received  by  me  about  the 
middle  of  last  month.  It  was  not  authenticated  by  any  signature;  but  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  letter  from  you  that  you  were  a  party  to  it,  I  return 
my  answer  to  you. 

"  Having  carefhlly  considered  the  allegations  contained  in  this  document, 
and  havinff  taken  such  measures  as  I  judged  expedient  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  facts,  I  have  foimd  that  some  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Vicar 
have  originated  in  misapprehension  of  the  regulation  of  the  Church;  that  few 
are  of  a  serious  nature,  and  that  those  which  really  are — such  as  that  of  hand- 
ling the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  and  of  a  design  to  introduce  a  modified  sys- 
tem of  Popery — ^are  not  substantiated  by  proofs ;  no  specimen  is  adduced 
either  of  the  matter  or  language  of  the  discourses  which  are  affirmed  to  have 
been  objectionable. 

"  In  these  and  the  other  complaints,  I  understand  that  the  generality  of  the 
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parishioners  do  not  concur ;  and  bein^  myself  persuaded  that  the  apprehen- 
sions expressed  in  the  petition,  of  a  design  to  introduce,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  groundless,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
peace  of  the  parish,  and  the  mutual  intercourse  of  Christian  charity,  will  not 
DC  disturbed  by  such  surmises.  Regard  to  their  duty,  and,  what  is  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  their  own  spiritual  welfare,  will,  I  trust,  induce  all  the  parish- 
ioners to  respect  the  authority  and  attend  to  the  instructions  of  their  pastor, 
though  some  among  them  may  differ  from  him,  as  well  as  from  many  of  their 
neighbours,  on  non-essential  points. — I  remain.  Sir,  your  humble  and  obedient 
servant, 

"W.  Cantaur. 
"  To  Gabriel  Kennard,  Esq." 

The  inhabitants  of  Ware  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  this  letter.  We 
know  the  excellent  and  sound  divine  who  is  now  placed  over  them,  and  are  sa- 
tisfied that  they  do  him  a  great  injustice  by  keeping  up  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed there  before  he  commenced  his  ministry  among  them.  Mr.  Luckocke 
is  a  mild,  peace-loving  Christian,  and  strongly  opposed  to  all  semi-papistical 
doctrines.  He  went  among  them  with  a  fervent  desire  of  doing  them  good. 
Party  zeal  is  the  bane  of  society ;  it  bUnds  men's  eyes,  and  warps  their  under- 
standing. 

Important  Ecclesiastical  Changes. — ^WhatDr.  Hook  is  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  at  Leeds — ^i.  e.  a  division  of  that  extensive  parish  into  a  number 
of  small  parities,  for  the  improvement  of  the  parochial  ministration  of  the 
clergy — ^has  ahready  been  procured  at  Oldham  by  the  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lowe,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  or  parocnial  district  church.  Bv  a 
recent  order  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  ancient  parochial  cha- 
pelry  of  Oldham  is  forthwith  to  be  divided  into  fourteen  small  parishes  or 
ecclesiastical  districts,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  fixed,  and  other  ar- 
rangements provided  by  the  ministers  of  each,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
Ecdesiastical  Commissioners. 

Ordinations. — Ordinations  will  be  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Yefk  on 
Sunday,  Jime  9th ;  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  on  Sunday,  June  2nd;  and  by 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  on  Sunday,  August  25th. 

Festival  op  the  Sons  op  the  Clergy. — ^This  festival  will  be  cele- 
brated on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  service  at 
St.  Paul's,  the  friends  of  the  charity  will  dine  together,  as  usual,  at  Merchant 
Tailors'  Hall ;  where,  as  well  as  at  the  conclusion,  there  will  be  a  collection  in 
aid  of  the  frinds.  "  The  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy"  originated  towards 
the  close  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  when  the  sufferings  of  the  ejected  clergy  were 
at  their  height.  Its  meetings  were  renewed  after  the  Restoration,  and,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  have  been  held  annually  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The  proceeds  of  the 
festival  were  placed  in  1833,  by  the  President,  at  the  disposal  of  the  "  Corpo- 
ration for  the  Relief  of  Poor  Widows  and  Children  of  Clergymen,"  commonly 
called  the  '^  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy ; "  and  are  applied  by  them 
to  the  apprenticing  of  children  of  necessitous  clergymen,  aud  other  analogous 
purposes. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 
No.ni. 

"  Histoiy  contuns  the  experience  of  the  world  and  the  wisdom  of  ages.** 

We  haye  seen  in  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  struggles, 
the  purity,  the  faith,  and  the  devotedness  of  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
We  have  seen  the  Christian  bishops  either  laying  down  their  lives  in  the 
cause,  or  guarding  the  flock  committed  to  their  charge.  The  people 
might  rage,  and  the  emperors  might  issue  their  edicts  against  them,  but 
the  number  of  Christians  still  increased. 

In  the  third  century,  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and  martyrdom  on 
the  other,  still  pursued  the  track  of  Christianity.  Several  bishops  of 
Rome  were  mart5rred,  while  others,  who  finished  their  perilous  charge  in 
peace,  added  new  honour  to  that  religion  of  which  they  were  worthy 
members. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  during  the  time  that  Zephyrinus 
was  bishop  of  Rome,  burst  forth  the  persecution  excited  by  calumnious 
accusations  against  the  Christians.  Zephyrinus  and  Urbanus,  bishops  of 
Rome;  Cecilia,  a  virgin  martyr,  now  called  Saint  Cecilia;  Agapetus,  a 
youth  of  fiileen;  and  many  others,  suffered  in  this  persecution,  a.d.  203. 
In  237,  a  sixth  persecution  began,  during  the  reign  of  Maximinus :  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Origen  wrote  his  book  "  De  Martyrio,"  which  being 
lost,  the  names  of  most  of  those  who  suflPered  martyrdom  in  those  early 
times,  are  buried  in  oblivion ;  amongst  others,  Pontianus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  banished,  and  ailerwards  martyred. 

In  the  seventh  persecution,  which  was  raised  against  the  Christians  by 
the  Emperor  Decius,  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  put  to  death,  and 
proclamations  were  sent  into  all  quarters,  commanding  that  all  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  Christians  should  be  slain.  Many  received  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  but  some  apostatized;  however,  the  example  of  fidth, 
courage,  and  perseverance  given  by  Fabian,  at  the  head  df  those  who 
were  thus  to  combat  for  the  true  faith,  contributed  to  confirm  the 
Christians  of  Rome  in  their  duty  to  God.  In  the  time  of  this  persecu- 
tion, Origen  also  suffered  many  and  great  torments  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  by  rackings,  dungeons,  &c. ;  in  short,  Nicephorus,  who  writes  of 
this  persecution  imder  Decius,  declares  that  the  horribleness  of  it  was 
such,  and  so  many  martyrs  suffered,  ^'  that,*'  he  says,  ^*  it  is  as  easy  to 
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number  the  sands  of  the  sea,  as  to  set  down  the  names  of  all  those  whom 
this  persecution  did  devour." 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  church  had  peace,  and  not 
only  that,  but  the  bishops  were  in  great  favour  with  the  rulers  and  pre- 
sidents where  they  lived,  so  that  great  multitudes  and  congregationa 
assembled  in  every  city,  and  great  numbers  daily  flocked  to  the  public 
places  of  prayer. 

But,  as  is  usual  with  human  nature,  this  great  prosperity  corrupted 
the  Christian  morals :  they  began  to  degenerate,  grew  idle  and  delicate — 
contentious  and  reviling — ^bishop  against  bishop— people  against  people, 
raising  up  hatred  and  sedition  against  each  other.  Then  their  adversaries 
were  permitted  to  prevail  against  them — ^the  churches  were  razed  to  the 
ground — ^the  sacred  Scriptures  burnt  in  the  market-places — ^the  pastors 
were  obliged  to  hide  themselves,  and,  if  taken  prisoners,  suffered  with 
reproach.  In  regard  to  the  eighth  persecution,  I  cannot  pass  over  the 
remarkable  words  of  St.  Cyprian  on  this  occasion: — ^^  These  evils  had 
not  happened  to  the  brethreuy  if  they  had  joined  together  in  brotherly 
unanimity,^ 

The  crimes  of  which  the  persecutors  accused  the  Christians  were — 
tibiat  they  refused  to  worship  idols  and  the  emperors,  and  that  they  pro- 
fessed the  name  of  Christ;  besides  which,  all  the  calamities  and  evils 
that  happened  in  the  world,  as  wars,  famines,  and  pestilences,  were 
imputed  to  the  Christians.  But  still  the  Christian  religion  prospered; 
for  those  who  were  true  Christians  conducted  themselves  on  every 
occasion  as  such,  returning  always  good  for  evil,  as,  during  the  pestilence 
which  then  raged,  some  cured  tiie  sick,  others  buried  the  dead,  others 
distributed  bread  to  the  famishing  crowd;  which  caused  them  to  glorify 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  confess  the  latter  to  be  the  worshippers  of 
the  true  God,  as  appeared  by  their  works. 

In  the  ninth  persecution,  the  celebrated  Theban  Legion  distinguished 
itself  for  constancy  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Caius, 
bishop  of  Eome.  This  legion  of  Christian  soldiers  was  first  decimated, 
and  then  totally  destroyed,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Maximian,  who  had 
sent  for  them  imder  pretence  of  employing  them  against  his  enemies. 
The  excellent  bishop  laboured  to  confirm  them  in  Qie  truth,  amd  they 
promised  him  that  they  would  persevere  in  the  faith  imto  death;  which 
promise  the  whole  legion,  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  in 
number,  steadfastly  adhered  to;  rather  preferring  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  be  martyred,  than  sacrifice  to  the  Pagan  idols,  or  carry  arms  against 
their  Christian  brethren.  This  took  place  in  the  year  288,  though  some 
have  attributed  it  to  the  time  of  Marcellus ;  but  he  was  not  bishop  of 
Eome  till  296,  when  he  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Caius.  Those 
were  difficult  times,  and  the  See  of  Rome  was  wanting  in  all  the  attrac- 
tions .which  it  afterwards  presented:  it  was  covered  with  thorns  and 
briers,  and  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  dignity  was  impeded  at  every 
step  with  insurmountable  difficulties;  and  it  was  then  that  the  Emperor 
Diocletian  excited  against  the  Christians  the  most  cruel  and  horrible  per- 
secution which  the  church  had  experienced  since  the  time  of  the  apostles. 
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Heaven  was  peopled  with  martjrs,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  inundated  with  their  blood.  This  was  the  tenth  primitive  persecu- 
tion, or,  more  precisely  speaking,  the  tenth  persecution  raised  by  the 
Pagans  against  the  Primitive  Church  of  Christ.  Some  inscribe  the  name 
of  MarceUus  in  the  list  of  martyrs,  while  others  endeavour  to  refiite  it; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  died  a.d.  304,  and  the  Church  of  Home 
was  governed  for  three  years  without  a  bishop.  During  that  time  the 
Christian  religion  was  imder  the  sword  of  Paganism:  its  progress  was 
slow,  for  its  movements  were  under  great  restraint.  The  Christians  were 
obliged  to  assemble  in  the  night,  or  before  day-light,  in  private  houses, 
in  halls,  in  baths,  in  porticoes,  and  in  cemeteries,  and  after  they  hid 
themselves  in  tombs,  in  order  to  administer  the  sacrament  and  to  say  their 
public  prayers.  The  fiuthful  received  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  these 
assemblings  from  the  deacons  and  deaconesses ;  and  as  they  then  felt 
unbounded  zeal  for  the  service  and  house  of  God,  they  did  not  fail  to 
repair  thither  even  at  the  risk  of  a  violent  and  ignominious  death.  They 
there  read  some  chapters  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  is  now 
practised  in  the  Protestant  Church.  The  congregation  brought  the 
bread  and  wine  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament;  and  the  communion 
in  both  sorts  was  distributed  to  all  those  who  were  baptized,  and  also 
collections  were  made  for  all  who  had  need  of  charitable  succour. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  pure  Primitive  Church  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  century,  and  especially  towards  the  end  of  it;  but  if  the  third 
century  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  persecution,  and  very  little  else,  as  far 
as  regards  the  Christian  world  (for  they  paid  dearly  the  short  respite 
from  cruelty  obtained  at  intervals  during  the  reign  of  some  of  the  milder 
emperors),  we  shall  find  the  fourth  century  replete  with  circumstances 
important  in  themselves,  and  durable  in  their  consequences.  The  acces- 
sion of  Constantine  the  Great — ^the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Borne  to  Byzantium  or  Constantinople — ^the  Arian  heresy — ^the  division 
of  the  empire — ^the  renewal  of  persecution  under  Julian  the  Apostate,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  church  under  Theodosius  the  Great;  all  these  events, 
so  striking  in  themselves,  and  so  influential  in  the  course  of  the  world, 
invest  that  period  of  history  yrith  tenfold  interest,  and  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  something  more  than  mere  allusion  to  them. 

We  have  beheld  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  Christians  were 
treated,  and  the  constancy  with  which  they  bore  their  torments.  The 
accession  of  Constantine  tiie  Great,  and  his  edict  in  their  favour,  not  only 
relieved  them  from  oppression,  but  enabled  them  to  rebuild  the  houses 
of  God  which  the  violence  of  the  late  times  had  demolished,  and  now  they 
began  to  rise  up  out  of  their  ruins,  and  became  more  magnificent  fabrics 
than  before;  and  this  by  the  particular  encouragement  and  assistance  of 
the  Emperor.  Nor  were  churches  mca^  cheerfully  built  by  the  bounty 
of  Christians,  than,  with  equal  piety,  they  were  solemnly  dedicated  to  the 
honour  and  service  of  God,  the  consecration  being  celebrated  with  prayers, 
sermons,  hjnnns,  and  sacraments,  and  all  possible  expressions  of  love  and 
charity;  the  presence  of  the  governors  of  the  church|  and  strangers  re* 
sorting  from  all  parts* 
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Paul  in  US,  bi»hop  of  Tyre,  erected  a  most  l>eautiful  churchy  cobsI' 
dered  the  finest  in  that  pari  of  the  world,  partly  by  his  own,  and 
partly  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends  ;  at  the  dedication  of  which , 
there  bein;?  a  general  assembly  of  the  neighbouring  bishops,.  Eusebins 
made  that  elegant  oration  which  is  still  extant  in  his  history ;  wherein, 
after  a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providenee, 
which  had  so  strangely  and  unexpectedly  turned  their  tears  and  sorrows 
into  music  and  triumph,  and  especially  that  the  places  of  divine  wor- 
ship had  bees  restored  to  them ;  and  having  also  commended  the  piety 
of  the  bishop  of  that  place,  he  proceeds  to  describe  particularly  the  se- 
veral parts  and  ornaments  of  diat  noble  structure,  together  with  their 
mysticail  signification  ;  concluding,  as  he  began,  with  adjuring  them  ail 
to  join  unanimously  in  hearty  love  and  admiration  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, and  in  honour  and  veneration  suitable  to  the  great  blessings 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

This  was  in  the  year  dL4  or  815.  But  this  pleasant  serenity  of 
afiairs  did  not  last  long.  Sicinias,  the  eastern  emperor,  laying  aside  the 
mask  of  his  feigned  kindness  to  the  Christians,  by  which  he  had 
hitherto  imposed  upon  Constantine,  now  behaved  towards  them  with 
great  cruelty ;  not  only  depriving  them  of  all  offices  of  trust  and  power, 
and  banishing  them  from  court,  but  pursuing  them  with  cruel  edicts, 
proceeding  against  their  estates  and  persons,  by  exile,  oppression,  and 
violence,  rapine,  confiscation,  and  imprisonment,  and  also  the  most 
barbarous  kinds  of  death  and  torment.  He  industriously  revived  Pa- 
ganism, and  endeavoured  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  power  and  splen- 
dour. Such  were  the  perils  of  Christianity  during  the  first  ages  of  our 
era,  even  in  its  happiest  moments.  The  favour  of  Constantino  did  not 
prevent  the  furious  attack  of  Licinius  ;  but,  fierce  as  was  the  Licinian 
tempest,  there  arose  a  storm  of  another  nature,  and  far  more  devastat- 
ing infiuence — the  Arian  Heresy ;  the  worst  plague-spot  which  in- 
fected the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  and  the  source  of  more  trou- 
blous times  to  the  church  than  even  the  pagan  persecutions. 

The  Arian  heresy  was  one  of  those  evils  which  are  produced  by  in- 
ordinate self-conceit,  and  fomented  by  a  spirit  of  contention  and  oppo- 
sition. But  in  order  to  understand  the  afiair  clearly,  we  must  return 
to  the  very  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  that  we  may  derive  our 
notices  of  things  from  the  fountain-head. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  succeeded  Theonas  in  that  see  in  the 
year  300 — or  at  most  but  the  year  before — ^and  he  had  scarcely  sat 
three  years  quietly  in  the  chair,  when  the  Diocletian  persecution 
began,  wherein  he,  with  many  others  of  rank  and  note,  were  cast  into 
prison,  in  which  numt)er  was  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycus  in  Thebais,  a 
person,  next  to  Peter,  of  greatest  authority  and  power.  The  severity 
of  the  persecution  tempted  many  of  all  orders  of  men  to  renounce  the 
faith,  and  comply  with  the  heathen  rites,  who,  repenting  afterwards  of 
what  they  had  done,  applied  to  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  £iith 
in  prison  for  absolution,  that  they  might  be  restored  to  communion  with 
the  church.     This  Meletius  and  others  would  not  yield  to»  affirming 
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It  would  set  open  tbe  door  to  aposlacy  from  the  Christian  faith,  if,  when 
men  had  lapsed  into  idolatry,  they  might,  at  their  return,  be  so  readily 
received.  Peter  acted  with  the  compassion  of  a  common  father,  and 
was  for  the  more  mild  and  moderate  opinion,  that  a  time  of  penance 
beiug  assigned,  they  might  be  readmitted  into  the  church,  lest  affliction 
being  added  to  the  already  afflicted,  and  men  being  driven  to  despera- 
tion, might  be  tempted  to  a  final  apostacy  from  Christianity.  But  not 
being  able  to  prevail  either  by  arguments  or  entreaties,  he  hung  up  his 
mantle  across  the  prison,  crying  out — "  They  that  are  of  my  side,  let 
them  come  hither;  they  that  are  for  Meletius,  let  them  go  to  him.'* 
Whereupon  a  few  bishops  and  others  came  over  to  him,  the  greatest  part 
remaining  with  Meletius;  which  widened  the  difierence  into  such  a 
breach  that  ever  after  they  parted  companies,  and  in  all  acts  of  divine 
worship  kept  their  separate  assemblies.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
Meletius  himself  stood  in  need  of  that  mercy  which  he  had  so  rigidly 
denied  to  others,  being,  through  the  infirmity  of  his  faith,  betrayed  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  idols ;  which,  though  not  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  is 
so  by  a  much  better  author,  Athanasius  himself,  who  adds,  that  for 
this  and  some  other  crimes  (meaning  probably  his  schismatical  proceed- 
ings), Peter,  in  a  common  meeting  of  bishops,  deposed  him  from  his 
order.  The  result  was,  Peter  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and 
Meletius  being  got  out  of  prison,  still  bore  up  himself  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  bishop,  ordaining  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  wherever 
he  came — erecting  churches  for  his  own  party,  and  refusing  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  other;  each  party  distinguishing  their  assemblies  by  an 
inscription  over  their  church  doors ;  those  who  belonged  to  Peter,  and 
possessed  the  churches  of  the  old  foundation,  entitling  themselves  "  Thb 
Catholic  Church;*'  those  of  Meletius  "The  Church  or  the  Mar- 
tyrs." This  schism  began  in  the  year  306,  Meletius  continuing  to 
utter  railings  and  reproaches  against  Peter  and  his  successors,  com- 
plaining how  much  he  had  been  injured  by  them.  Amongst  others  who 
joined  the  Meletian  schism  was  AriiUj  the  son  of  Amonius,  a  man  of 
subtle  wit,  and  of  a  turbulent  unquiet  spirit,  which  he  veiled  vrith  a 
specious  mask  of  sanctity. 

How  Meletius  and  his  party  were  censured  in  the  Nicene  synod — 
how  the  Arian  heresy  and  persecution  became  ripe— till  the  interference 
of  the  Emperor  Constantino  the  Great,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  allayed  the  storm,  will  be  seen  in  my  next  paper,  my  present 
limits  preventing  a  full  development  of  those  interesting  and  important 
subjects. 

Protestus. 


'*  PEACE,  BE  STILL." 

Oh  I  what  sweet  words  to  calm  the  fainting  soul. 
When,  sinking  in  the  troubled  sea  of  life. 
It  feels  o'erpowered  by  the  unequal  strife 

Of  billows  which  engulph  without  control ! 
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All  human  aid  at  such  a  time  is  vain; 

Umuingled  darkness  covers  earth  and  sky. 
Save  the  fierce  flash  of  lightning  rushing  by. 

Which  leaves  the  soul  in  deeper  dread  again. 

Tis  then  the  bitter  cry  escapes— and  then 

We  feel  our  weakness — in  our  agony : — 
*'  Save,  Lord:— we  perush ! — save  us  guilty  men. 

Who  see  no  other  refuge  now  but  thee. 

No  other  ark  have  we  wherein  to  flee !" — 
Gentljr  He  rises,  who  controls  at  will 
The  winds  and  waves :  Hb  ^leaks,- — and  all  is  still. 

May,  1844.  B.  Sherman. 


WINSTONE  COURT. 


A  TALE  GONCESNIHa    CHURCH    AND    DISSENT — ^THE    CORN-LAW  LEAGUE  AND 
POOR  LAWS^-AND  GENERAL  ELECTIONS. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

When  Mr.  Howard  beard  of  the  ejectment  so  summarily  served  upon  his 
deacons  by  R^inald  Winstone,  he  felt  exceedingly  hurt;  and  though  he 
could  put  little  confidence  in  ihe  report  given  by  those  worthies,  he  saw 
clearly  enough  that  they  had  been  ignominiously  dismissed  froni  the 
house  by  that  youn^  gentleman.  He  knew  very  well  that  Reginald, 
though  both  haugh^  and  passionate,  was  a  young  man  of  too  much 
correct  feeling,  and  too  much  benevolence,  to  resort  to  such  means  of 
exhibiting  his  displeasure  without  some  strong  provocation;  and  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  highly  disagreeable  alternative 
of  either  calling  on  Reginald,  and  asking  him  the  reason  for  his  violence, 
or  of  aiibmitting  to  be  looked  upon  by  has  own  congregation  as  a  moral 
coward,  who  was  afraid  to  face  in  their  behalf  the  anger  of  the  great 
He,  therefore,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  seeing  R^inald,  and  put 
distinctly  the  question  to  him. 

"  I  come,  "Mx.  Winstone,"  said  he,  "  to  ask  you  concerning  the  conduct 
of  two  persons  who  had  the  misfortune  the  other  day  to  (S*end  you;  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  being  told  what  it  was  that  was  so  disagreeable  to 
you  in  their  behaviour." 

"  You  compel  me,  Mr.  Howard,  to  enter  on  an  impleasant  subject; 
but,  perhaps,  some  good  may  result  from  a  little  conversation  between  oiff- 
selves :  were  it  not  for  the  hope  of  that,  I  should  hardly  trust  myself  to  recur 
to  it.  You  allude,  of  course,  to  two  individuals  who,  I  now  imderstand,  are 
*  deacons,*  I  think  the  word  is,  of  your  congregation — and  who  came  to 
Halton  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  cross-examining  my  sister  as  to  her 
religious  feelings.  Now,  tell  me  candidly,  Mr.  Howard,  do  you  not 
thi^  them  fortunate — and  ought  they  not  to  think  themselves  fortunate, 
that  they  escaped  with  a  whole  skin?" 
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^  You  will  excuse  me,  Sir,  for  differing  a  little  from  yoa;  but  first  I 
hope  you  are  convinced  that  it  has  hot  been  through  anj  persuasions  of 
mine  that  Miss  Winstone  has  decided  on  no  longer  continuing  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England." 

'^  Sir,  I  honour  you— so  do  we  all,  for  the  part  you  have  taken.  My 
unhappy  sister  has,  indeed,  told  us  the  wise  and  judicious  arguments  you 
laid  before  her  to  induce  her  to  remain  in  the  Church.  I  wish  they  had 
prevailed  with  her.'* 

''  Well,  Sir,  you  see  that  they  have  not.  AAer  receiving  her  final 
resolution,  I  proceeded,  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  our  church,  to 
lay  before  the  members  the  request  which  I  had  received;  and,  aware 
that  their  education  and  habits  did  not  qualify  them  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  such  a  young  lady  as  your  sister,  I  proposed  that  the  church  should 
receive  a  report  from  myself  and  Miss  Jenkins,  who  has  been  honoured 
with  Miss  Winstone's  friendship — and,  would  they  have  agreed  to  that, 
this  unfortunate  event  would  not  have  taken  place." 

''  But,  as  to  Miss  Jenkins,  do  not  mention  her  name,"  exclaimed 
Beginald;  "  she  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  mischief,  which  has  been 
working  in  secret  till  it  became,  I  fear,  irremediable.  I  wish  the 
woman  had  been  hanged,  as  I  don't  doubt  she  deserved,  seventy  years 
ago." 

'^  It  would  have  been  difficult,"  replied  Mr.  Howard,  with  a  laugh^ 
^  to  have  hanged  her,  sinner  as  she  is,  thirty  years  before  she  was  bom; 
but  I  must  b%  you  to  listen  to  my  nairative.  The  members,  almost 
with  one  voice,  overruled  my  proposition:  they  observed  that  no  such 
plan  would  have  been  resorted  to  had  the  candidate  been  the  daughter 
of  a  miner  or  a  farmer;  and  that,  as  equality  was  the  basis  of  our  insti- 
tution, no  difference  could  be  made  in  this  case.  I  have  myself  no 
influence  beyond  my  single  vote  in  the  church;  but,  on  my  earnest 
remonstrance,  they  so  far  departed  from  their  original  resolution,  as 
to  allow  Miss  Jenkins  to  accompany  the  two  '  deacons.'  Now,  as  it 
appears,  they  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  Miss  Winstone,  you  will 
forgive  me  for  thinking  you  rather  precipitate  in  turning  them  out." 

''  Not  at  all,  not  at  all;  they  deserved  chastisement  for  setting  them- 
selves up  against  your  authority  in  what  they  call  a  church  meeting; 
and,  as  to  their  presumptuous  ignorance  in  regard  to  Miss  Winstone,  I 
can  only  say  that  if,  like  serpents,  they  changed  their  skins  every  year, 
they  ought  regularly  to  be  whipped  out  of  them  aU." 

"  You  are  rather  warm.  Sir," 

"  Mr.  Howard,"  said  Ranald,  with  much  earnestness,  "  I  pray  you 
to  pardon  me  if  in  what  I  have  said,  or  what  I  have  yet  to  say,  I  use 
any  expressions  offensive  to  you:  it  is  not  my  wish  to  do  so;  but  I  feel 
warmly,  and  my  language  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  more  energetic 
than  cautious.     May  I  proceed  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Howard;  "  and  I  certainly  cannot  take 
offence  at  what  is  not  meant  to  be  offensive." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  think  me  very  bigotted ;  but  I  must  now 
tell  you  candidly  some  of  my  religious  opinions,  which,  had  they  not 
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been  called  fbr^  you  would  never  have  heard.  Conceiving,  as  I  do,  that 
communion  with  an  apostolic  church  is  essential  to  salvation,  and  being 
persuaded  that  episcopal  government,  and  a  succession  of  bishops  from 
the  very  times  of  the  apostles,  is  essential  to  an  apostolic  church,  I  cannot 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  Dissenter's  salvation.  I  do  trust  that  all 
persons  ^ho,  like  yourself,  are  conscientious  in  your  dis8ent~-(I  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  that)— will,  by  and  bye,  be  brought  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  true  Church.  Indeed,  I  have  the  same  opinion  of  all  Dissenters 
that  you  have  of  Socinians,  that  they  are  not  Christians  at  all.  I  once 
more  entreat  your  pardon;  but  if  you  were  speaking  to  an  Unitarian,  you 
would  say  the  same  things,  even  supposing  that  you  entertained  for 
that  person  as  high  a  respect  as  I  do  for  you;  permit  me  to  say,  it  could 
scarcely  be  higher." 

"  Go  on.  Sir,  I  am  not  offended." 

<<  Now,  Sir,  what  must  be  my  feelings  at  seeing  a  beloved  sister  thus 
throw  away  her  chance  of  salvation,  and  renounce,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
Christianity  itself?  You,  of  course.  Sir,  consider  this  very  great  bigotry; 
but  I  have  not  hastily  taken  up  these  opinions:  I  have  read  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  proceedings  of  councils, 
with  attention ;  and  such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  come.  Your 
opinions,  Mr.  Howard,  so  nobly  and  so  candidly  avowed  to  Isabel,  agree 
in  representing  our  Church  as  holding  the  truths  of  the  Grospel:  she  may 
certainly  be  saved  then  with  us;  I  fear  she  cannot  with  you.  Do  you 
not  see,  then,  the  course  of  your  own  duty  plainly  marked  out,  that  you 
must  refuse  to  receive  her  at  all  into  your  congregation,  and  thus  second 
the  earnest,  most  earnest  and  anxious  wishes  of  her  own  family  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  teU  you,  Mr.  Winstone,"  was  the  reply,  "  how  much 
pain  your  remarks  give  me — ^not  because  you  deny  the  possibility  of  our 
salvation,  or  refuse  us  the  title  of  Christian:  it  would  be  as  foolish 
to  be  offended  with  you  for  that,  as  to  be  angry  with  a  Turk 
for  declaring  me,  on  about  as  good  grounds,  predestinated  to  danma- 
tion; — but  because  you  seem  so  earnestly  to  desire  of  me  what  I 
cannot,  and  dare  not,  do.  Your  sister  tells  me  she  wishes  to  quit 
her  own  Church,  and  to  join  ours.  I  tell  her  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
it,  and  give  her  the  reasons  of  my  sorrow;  but  did  I  believe  your  senti- 
ments (you  must  allow  me  to  be  candid  in  my  turn)  to  be  those  of  the 
Church  of  England,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  join  my  dissenting 
brethren  in  their  daily  tirades  against  her.  However,  holding  very 
different  views  of  what  her  tenets  are,  instead  of  congratulating  Miss 
Winstone  on  her  escape  from  a  system  far  too  exclusive  to  be  scriptural, 
I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  her  intended  change.  She  then  tells  me  that 
she  is  determined,  and  believes,  too,  that  she  cannot  conscientiously 
remain  a  member  of  your  Church.  I  dare  not,  therefore,  refuse  her; 
her  scruples  are  the  same  as  those  which  kept  me  out  of  the  Church, 
and  I  am  bound  to  respect  them." 

"  Well,  Sir,  all  things  are  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  but  you  may  rest  assured 
that  neither  entreaties  nor  arguments  will  be  spared  to  induce  Miss 
Winstone  to  rescind  her  resolution." 
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B^nald  bowed  coldly^  and  Mr.  Howard  departed. 
Tke  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Howard  called  a  special  church 
meetiDg  to  decide  upon  this  difficult  case.  About  an  hour  before  the 
time  appointed  for  ^e  meeting,  Miss  Winstone,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Jenkins,  called  at  the  minister's  house;  and  the  former  expressing  her 
sorrow  at  the  imtoward  reception  which  the  deacons  had  experienced 
at  Halton  Court,  .stated  that  she  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  then,  and  that  she  would  be  happy  to  furnish  them  with  any 
information  they  thought  necessary. 

A  message  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Sniggs  and  Popkins,  who,  in  a  short 
time,  made  their  appearance — and,  siftsr  asking  many  questions,  to  which 
Isabel  could  not  give  satisfactory  answers,  chiefly  because  she  did  not 
understand  the  phraseology,  consulted  together  a  few  minutes,  shook  their 
heads,  and  went  away.  Isabel  and  her  fiiend  remained  at  the  minister's 
house  for  about  an  hour. 

"  I  must  now  leave  you  for  half-an-hour,'*  said  Mr.  Howard,  "  and, 
on  my  return,  I  shall,  I  expect,  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  the 
light  hand  o^  fellowship  as  a  member  of  our  church.** 

Mr.  Howard  went  his  way  to  the  meeting-house,  and  found  the 
members  all  waiting  £ot  his  appearance.  The  report  o£  the  ^^  deacons'* 
was  now  given,  and,  as  the  minister  had  expected,  was  by  no  means  a 
favourable  one;  it  was  remarked  that  Isabel  Winstone  had  been  the 
subject  of  some  gracious  motions — that  she  seemed  aware  of  the  awful 
character  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was,  no  doubt,  ahxious  to  seek 
aa  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come  by  quitting  her  guQty  communion; 
but  that  ^e  was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  spiritual  dar^ess,  and  was 
filled  with  pride,  vain  glory,  and  self-conceit — and  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  it  did  not  seem  as  yet  advisable  to  admit  her  to  church 
fellowship. 

Mr.  Howard  now  replied.  He  exposed  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of 
the  remarks  made  concerning  the  Church  of  England  in  the  "  deacons' " 
rep(»t;  reproved  them  sharply,  but  kindly,  and  gave  his  own  opinions  as 
to  the  spbritual  state  of  the  candidate  for  admission.  He  commented  on 
&e  events  that  had  taken  place  at  Halton — ^mentioned,  what  he  knew 
was  the  £auitj  that  Messrs.  Sniggs  and  Popkins  had  endeavoured  to  get 
up  a  party  in  the  church  to  prevent  Miss  Winstone's  admission — and 
showed  that  had  his  suggestion  at  the  former  meeting  been  attended  to, 
Aey  would  have  escaped  the  disgrace  they  had  suSered.  The  truth 
was,  that  these  two  persons  supposed  that  if  Miss  Winstone  became  a 
member  of  their  church,  the  Hsdton  family  would  be  obliged  openly  to 
patronize  the  Baptist  communion,  and  they  should  no  longer  be  them- 
selves the  chief  persons  in  the  congregation.  They  had  gone,  therefore, 
about  among  the  members,  disseminating  the  report  that  Mr.  Howard 
intended,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  to  bring  Miss  Winstone  into  the  church, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  more  direct  patronage  of  her  powerful  family. 
The  result  of  this  intrigue  has  been  seen  in  the  first  church  meeting. 
Now,  Mr.  Howard  fully  exposed  it,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
simple-minded  people  over  whom  he  was  pastor  immediately  acceded  to 
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his  suggestions,  and  Isabel  was  receiyed.  Indeed,  he  plainlj  tdld  them, 
that  if  he  were  to  submit  to  such  dictation  he  would  no  longer  m&ain 
among  them — ^that,  in  short,  he  would  preach  his  farewell  sfermon  Ae 
next  Sunday.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  now  gathered  round  him 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  acknowledged  their  mistake,  and  begged  him  not 
to  forsake  them.  It  was  an  affecting  scene,  and  Mr.  Howao^  was  not 
made  of  the  '^  sterner  stuff'*  of  humanity.  Sniggs  and  Popkins  alone 
remained  unmoved:  they  vowed  to  let  Mr.  Howard  see  whether  he  was 
to  rule  the  church  like  a  lord  bishop;  that,  for  their  parts,  they  would 
never  "  sit  imder  him"  again,  and  they  kept  their  woid. 

There  was  one  other  person  not  a  Httle  grieved  at  a  part,  at  least,  <>f 
the  result,  and  this  was  our  Mend  Miss  Jenkins,  who  was  somewhat  tired, 
it  seems,  of  her  state  of  single  blessedness.  Now,  Brother  Sni^  was,  in 
the  village  phrase,  a  man  ''  well  to  do  in  the  world,"  and  he  had  lately 
lost  his  wife.  He  felt  this  loss,  rather,  it  was  enipposed,  in  Ms  domestic 
arrangements,  than  for  any  very  warm  afl^tion  he  had  bottle  the 
deceased.  Now,  he  had  entertained  an  idea  that  so  learned  a  lady  as  Miss 
Jenkins,  the  daughter  of  a  minister,  and  one,  too,  wha  undeistdod,  as  she 
told  him,  the  principles  of  dissent,  would  be  inVftluable  to  him,  as  a 
"  deacon"  of  the  church;  besides  which,  she  had  a  small  property,  whidi 
might  be  advantageously  employed  in  business;  was  pious,  economical, 
and  made  exfcellent  puddings.  The  lady  had  smiled  upon  his  aspirations, 
and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  day  fbr  their  union  had  been 
fixed.  Whether,  howevfer,  this  had  be«i  the  case  6r  not,  certldn  it  is, 
that  from  the  period  of  this  "  schism  in  the  chulrch,"  as  Miss  JenfciAs 
called  it,  the  intimacy  between  Mr.  Sniggs  and  herself  had  visibly 
declined.  Though  a  woman  of  strong  prejudices  and  imperfect  education, 
she  was  far  from  being  deficient  in  principle,  and  she  possessed,  in  a  high 
degree,  that  natural  sense  of  justice  which  prompts  us  to  side  with  the 
wronged.  She  felt  that  Mr.  Howard  had  been  iU-used  by  a  part,  at  least, 
of  his  congregation,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  her  admu-er  what  was 
her  view  of  the  case.  But  Sniggs  was  not  the  man  to  Attend  to  her 
representations,  or  even  her  entreaties ;  so  she  told  him,  first,  that  his 
conduct  was  imchristian;  secondly,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  dissent;  and  lastly,  that  she  could  never  become  his  wife  unless  he 
withdrew  his  "  schismatic  opposition"  (as  she  termed  it)  to  Mr.  Howard. 

'  His  reply  to  the  first  charge  was,  that  he  was  as  good  a  Christian  as  Miss 
Jenkins;  to  the  second,  that  the  principles  6f  dissent  consisted  in  dis- 
senting; and  to  the  proposed  alternative,  he  furnished  a  reply  by  marry- 

'  ing,  in  a  month's  time,  the  daughter  of  the  beer  shopkeeper,  and  joining 
his  fiiend  Popkins  in  engaging  a  very  evangelical  minister  for  three-and- 
sixpence  a  week,  opening  a  room  for  public  worship  on  Stmdays,  and 
thus  establishing  an  opposition  "interest"  in  Barstone. 

In  the  meantime,  Miss  Winstone  relinquished  her  attendance  at  Church, 

•  and  became  a  regular  hearer  at  Mr.  Howard's  meeting.  Her  own  family, 
though  much  distressed  at  the  change,  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it;  and 
though,  from  time  to  time,  Reginald  talked  very  earnestly  to  her  of  the 
peril  in  which  she  had  placed  herself,  yet  his  engagements  with  his 
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fiitkesr  and  Lord  Clifton  had  the  effect  of  rendering  his  lectures  both 
shorter  and  fewer,  • 

Dr.  Wilmott,  while  he  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  alteration  which 
had  taken  place  in  her  opinions,  felt  bound,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
not  only  to  acquiesce  in,  but  even  to  approve  of,  the  step  she  had  taken. 
She  was  still  a  member  of  the  holj  Catholic  Church,  as  he  acknowledged; 
she  heard  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  from  a  man  of  a  truly  Chri^ian 
spirit,  and  received  the  sacraments  in  fiiith.  In  all  these  sentiments 
Mr.  Wilson  agreed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winstone  were  much  surprised  at  the  tenets  held  by 
Dr.  Wihnott;  they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  aeoede  to  a  statemeht 
of  church  authority  so  low  as  that  which  he  made.  At  the  same  time,  it 
appeared  both  safer  and  more  scriptural  than  that  of  Reginald,  who 
seemed  rarely  to  refer  to  the  oracles  of  Grod,  when  he  could  find  an  apt 
passage  in  the  fathers.  They  felt  themselves  incompetent  to  advise  with 
Isabel  on  the  course  of  du^  before  her. 

Dr.  Wilmott  and  Mr.  Wilson  entertained  the  same  views,  viz.,  that 
she  was  right  in  what  she  had  done. 

Dr.  Sa^dswortb  was  out  of  the  question;  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
paralytic  affection,  which  d^nived  him  of  the  power  of  speech. 

E^^inald  apd  Mr.  Manning  c^pei^y  declared  that  no  Dissenter  could 
be  a  Christian,  and,  consequ^ntiv,  that  salvation  was  only  to  be  found 
iviti^n  the  pale  of  the  Churph  of  England.  The  on^  party  appealed  to 
scores  of  modern  divines,  the  other  to  Catholic  tradition  and  the  voice  of 
the  Others ;  and  while  Mr.  Winstone  felt  quite  sure  that  his  son  was 
wrong,  he  was  greatly  inlpre8^ed  with  the  idea  that  his  daughter  was 
wrong  too,  and  by  no  mea^  satisfied  that  Dr.  Wilmott  wa^  right  He 
had  never  studied  the  subject  of  schism,  and  it  was  impossible  to  give  it 
the  attention  it  deserved  at  the  present  crisis. 

We  have  uow  brou^  our  readers  tp  the  cc«ic;Iu4on  <^  the  first  part 
of  our  tale.  We  have  exaggerated  nothing,  but  have  given  all  aigu- 
m^^  their  due  weight,  and  have  shown  that  an  imjd^qmte  amount  of 
church  principle  will  have  the  same  effect  as  to  renounce  church  prin- 
ciple altogether;  and  that  those  who  reason  like  Dr.  Wilmott,  may  as 
well  at  once  admit  that  tiiediffer^ce  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
is  one  only  of  opinion,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  littie  or  no  consse* 
q^encQ  with  wjb^t  part^we  xank  oui8elve& 
(To  he  conHnued.) 


TJSSi  FATHER'S  BEBR. 

ay  TU^  B«V.  JAMSS  bani>insi<. 

Slowly  the  saUe-vested  throng 
la  sofemn  mkaoat  swept  along ; 
No  loud  honenty  no  pia^dng  ay, 
B«|ipQke  ^c^  nuHinier's  agony. 
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The  pallid  cbeek,  the  furrowing  tear. 
May  oest  adorn  a  father's  bier : 
The  voiceless  sorrow  best  express 
The  widow'd  heart's  lone  tenderness. 

When,  reft  of  all,  the  monarch  stood 
By  yanquish'd  Nile's  indienant  flood, 
]No  sigh  disclos'd,  no  tear  oetray'd. 
His  broken  heart — his  mind  dismay'd. 
Despair  must  bid  adieu  to  fear. 
And  affony  disdains  a  tear : 
Who  deepest  feel  will  never  show 
The  keenest,  fullest  pangs  of  woe* 


UPPER  CANADA. 


The  Bishop  of  Toronto  gives  the  followii^  smnmary  of  the  pievroiw 
history  of  tie  Church  in  his  newly-formed  diocese : — ^  The  history  of  the 
Church  in  this  diocese,  though,  doubtless,  resembling  that  of  many 
other  colonies,  is  not  without  peculiar  interest.  For  many  years  after  its 
first  settlement,  as  the  favourite  asyltmi  of  sufiermg  loyalty,  there  was 
but  one  clerg3anan  of  the  Church  of  England  within  its  extensive  limits. 
This  highly  revered  individual  came  into  this  diocese  in  17^,  and 
settled  at  Kingston,  in  the  midst  of  those  to  whom  he  had  beecmie  en- 
deared in  the  days  of  tribulation — men  who  had  fought  and  bled,  and 
sacrificed  all  they  possessed  in  defence  of  the  Britbh  Constitution^-and 
whose  obedience  to  the  laws,  loyalty  to  their  sovere%n,  and  attachmail 
to  the  parent  state,  he  had  warmed  by  his  exhortations  and  enconn^ed 
by  his  example.  But  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  may  be  truly  pronounced  the 
father  of  the  Church  in  Upper  Canada;  and  fondly  do  I  hold  him  in 
affectionate  remembrance.  He  was  my  support  and  adviser  on  my 
entrance  into  the  ministry,  and  his  steady  friendship,  which  I  enjoyed 
from  the  first  day  of  our  acquaintance  to  tiiat  of  his  lamented  death,  was 
to  me  more  than  a  blessing. 

"In  1792,  two  clergymen  arrived  fix)m  England;  but  so  little  was 
then  known  of  the  country,  and  the  little  that  was  publirfied  was  so  in- 
correct and  so  unfavourable,  from  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  climate^ 
and  the  terrible  privations  to  which  its  inhabitants  were  said  to  be 
exposed,  that  no  missionaries  could  be  induced  to  come  out.  Even  at 
the  connnencement  of  1808,  the  diocese  contained  only  four  clergymen, 
for  it  was  in  the  spring  of  that  year  that  I  made  the  fifth. 

"  It  might  have  been  expected  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Right  Rer. 
Dr.  Moimtain,  the  first  bishop  of  Quebec,  the  clergy  would  have  rapidly 
increased;  but,  notwithstan^g  the  incessant  and  untiring  exertions  of 
that  eminent  prelate,  their  number  had  not  risen  above  five  in  Upper 
Canada  so  late  as  1812,  when  it  contained  upwards  of  70,000  inha- 
bitants. In  truth,  the  colony,  during  the  war  occasioned  by  the  French 
Revolution,  seemed  in  a  manner  lost  sight  of  by  the  public. 
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''  From  ihis  period,  the  prospects  of  tlie  Church  in  Caiiada  have 
steadily  brightened.  In  1819,  the  clergy  in  this  diocese  had  increased 
to  ten — in  1825,  they  had  arisen  to  twenty-two-— in  1827,  to  thirty-— 
in  1883,  to  fbr1y-«ix--Hmd  now  onr  numbers  have  reached  ninety— 
though,  from  the  latest  official  list,  it  appears  that  the  names  are  102. 

^  The  bishop's  allusion  to  Dr.  Stuart  awakens  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  honour  and  happiness  which  I  shared  in  the  venerable  bishop's 
society,  for  about  ten  days  at  Saratoga,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  July,  1836.  I  was  trying  the  effects  of  the  noted  mineral  waters  of 
the  place,  and  had  taken  up  my  quarters  at  one  of  the  large  hotels ;  the 
one  which,  in  contradistinction  to  three  others  more  gay  and  fashionable, 
was  called  the  '  Religious  Hotel'  I  remember  the  company,  dressed  for 
diimer,  were  collected,  and  forming  rather  a  lively  scene,  in  two  large 
sitting-rooms  which  opened  into  each  other  by  spacious  folding  doors, 
and  different  parties  were  engaged  in  animated  conversation,  when  a 
sudden  silence  took  place,  and  every  eye,  with  something  more  tiian  the 
carious  pryings  of  surprise,  was  directed  towards  two  strangers  of  no 
common  interest  then  entering  the  room;  the  younger  giving  his  arm, 
evidently  to  support  the  feeble  footsteps  of  the  other,  whose  remarkable 
simplicity  in  dress  and  manners,  combined  with  a  general  air  of  sacred- 
ness,  at  once  inspired  a  feeling  of  respect,  amounting  to  veneration,  in  the 
breasts  of  all  present;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  as  we  were  looking  at 
the  apostolic  missionary  bishop  of  Quebec,  bending  with  infirmity,  and 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  chaplain.  Thou^  there  were  not  many  epis- 
copalituis  among  the  company,  Bishop  Stuart  was  too  well  known  to  the 
Americans  not  to  be  soon  recognized,  and  to  receive  every  mark  of 
the  most  respectftd  attention.  As  an  Englishman,  and  a  clergyman,  it 
was  not  long  before  I  was  fiivoured  with  an  introduction  to  his  lordship, 
and,  subsequently,  with  much  of  his  company. 

'^  But  a  laige  hotel  not  affording  him  Uie  quiet  that  he  wished  for,  he 
obtained  private  rooms  at  a  smaller  house,  where  he  could  enjoy  his  select 
circle.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  he  gave  us  some  account  of  the 
c(»nmencement  of  his  duties  in  Canada,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  a  mis- 
sionary. He  was  induced,  he  said,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  this  self- 
denying  yrorkj  at  the  time  when  the  attention  of  the  Church  was  first 
directed  to  the  important  necessity  of  making  some  vigorous  efforts  for 
evangelizing  India.  But,  when  his  missionary  zeal  was  Uius  stirred  up,  he 
had  some  ^fficulty  in  fixing  upon  his  proper  field  of  labour.  '  I  knew 
that  I  was  too  stupid,'  he  said,  with  his  peculiar  simplicity, '  to  learn  the 
different  languages  or  dialects  of  the  East  Indies,  and,  therefore,  I  shrunk 
firom  that  wide  field;  and  I  declined  going  out  to  the  West  Indies, 
because  I  dreaded  the  very  sight  of  slavery.  B^t,  as  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
become  a.  missionary,  I  had  no  choice  left  but  to  turn  my  attention  to 
Canada,  and  to  Canada  I  camel.'  But,  to  ibrm  the  better  idea  of  the 
bishop's  sacrifices  for  this  iobjeet,  as  Mr.  Stuart,  we  should  try  to  recc^- 
lect  what  Canada  must  have  been  half  a  cen,tury  ago,  and  then  remember 
that,  as  the. breather  of  a  nobleman,  and  the  incumbent  of  a  comfortable 
living,  he  gave  up  the  enjoyment^  of  refined  society  in  England,  to  sit 
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down  with  the  simple  fanner  and  woodman,  and  to  ocenpy  a  log-^hotue 
in  the  dreariness  of  a  Canadian  forest.  This  was,  indeed,  apostolic  zeal; 
and,  as  he  retained  the  most  unafiected  simplicity  when.  a.  bishop,  and 
breathed  all  the  spirit  of  primitive  piety,  I  could  not  but  regard. him  as 
the  apostle  of  Canada — a  designation  to  which  he  is  the  more  entitled,  as 
the  bishop  of  Toronto  says,  he  '  may  be  truly  pronouneed  the  &ther  of 
the  Churdi  in  Upper  Canada.'** 

▼I8IT  OF  THJS  BISHOP  OF  TORONTO  TO  MA27AT0ULIN  ISLAND, 
LAKC   HURON. 

^'  On  the  morning  of  the  2lBtj  we  crossed  liie  Portage  in  waggons,  a 
distax^ce  of  fourteen  miles  to  Ooldwater,  where  we-^&barked  in  canoes, 
and  reached.  Penetangnishine  before  sunset.  I  lodged  with  the  Re7. 
Geprge  Hallen,  th^  missionary  at  this  p]ace,  a  good  and  pjions  man,  and 
very  attentive  to  his  duties.  '  He  is.  surrounded  by  a  fine  and  united 
family,  f^om  all  of  whom  I  expenenced  iJie  greatest  kindneira  during  my 
stay,  l^^nding  that  we  were  likely  to  be  detained  three  or  four  days,  I 
ac{ceded  to  the  request  of'  Mr.  Hallen  and  Captain  Moberly>  B.N.,  with 
others,  of  the  congregation,  to  consecrate  the  church,  which  was  just 
finished;  and  this  impressive  ceremony  was  accordii^ly  performed  (m 
Qunday,  the  24th-.  T%e  holy  sacrament  was  administered  on  the  oocaaion; 
and  it  was  pleasing  to  me  to  observe  that  Colonel  Jarvis,.  tiie  superin^ 
tendent^  Lord  Morpeth,  and  a  youx^  gentleman  of  the  party,  were 
amoqg  the  commuQicants. 

'<  On  the  26th  we  left  Penetangnishine,  and  reached  the  Manatoulin. 
Isl^d,  09  Saturday,  the  80th.  The  weather,  with  the  exception  of  one 
night,  was  veiy  fevourable.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Fr^davy  the  29th,,  it  began  to  rain  heavily,  and  to  blow  strong,  so  that 
the  lake,  sooa  became  top  rough  for  the  canoes.  We,  theref(»e,  hastened 
to  a  group  of  rocks,  called  Foxe's  Islands,  on  whieh  we  landed  with  some 
difficulty,  abont  six  o'clock,  the  rain  now  poimag  down  in  torrents.  It 
\^as  found  not  a  little  difficult  to  select  places  f&r  pitehingour  tents,  the 
rocks  being  everywhere  so  rough,  precipitous,  saA  uneven,  and  no  soil 
into  which  the  pegs  could  be  driven.  In  this  ^ned^genoy)  we  contrived 
to  hold  the  tents  erect,  by  placing  large  stones  on  the  ropes  or  oordsy  in 
lieu  of  pegs  driven  into  t^e  ground;  but  in  thi&  arrangement  tihere  was 
not  a  little  danger,,  should  the  wind  increase,  of  both  tents  and  intnntew 
being  blown  into  the  lake.  Hie  stcnrm  becoming  more  furious,  I  got  my 
tent,  removed  to  a  position  of  greater  security  in  a  lower  c^t,  and  having 
the  shelter  of  a  few.  scrubby  trees  growing  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rock. 
The  party  dined  in  one  of  the  tents;  and,  notwithstanding  the  tenible 
war  of  the  elements  without,  we  were  both  thankful  and  chieerfiil.  The 
rain  and  wind  continued  with  increased  violence  durii^  the  gmatfsr  part 
of  the  night,  and  the  water  found  its  winr  into  my  tent;  but?  liorta*- 
natelv  a  hollow  place  in  its  centre  served  for  a  sort  of  reservoir^  fixnn 
which  many  buckets  of  water  were  emptied  in  the  morning.  To  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question;  for,  besides  the  wat^*  running. into  the  teut,  ifaie 
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▼diemence  of  tlie  stonn  drove  the  rain  tixroogh  the  oanTaas,  and  I  was 
obliged,  even  under  this  shelter,  to  resort  to  the  protection  of  an  umbrella, 
to  prevent  my  being  thorcMighlj  wet  Several  casualties  happened  during 
the  night,  rather  of  a  ludicrous  than  serious  nature:  three  of  the  tents 
were  blown  down,  and  the  inmates,  afler  extricating  th^nselves  from  the 
wreck,  had  to  grope  about  in  their  night  clothes  (for  it  was  very  dark), 
wi&  great  caution,  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain,  till  they  found  some 
one  of  the  other  tents  wMoh  withstood  the  storm.  Early  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  party  assembled  round  a  large  fire  to  dry  th^nselves,  and 
recount  the  adventures  of  the  night,  whidi  were,  <m  Uie  whole  a  source 
of  great  amusement.  About  seven  o'clock  the  wind  and  rain  abated, 
and  the  lake  became  sufficiently  eabn  for  the  canoes  to  proceed;  and  by 
eight  o'clock  we  were  all  on  the  way.  Our  encampments  in  the  evening 
were  not  a  little  picturesque;  nine  tents  were  pitched,  and  as  many  fires 
lighted  up;  the  canoes  were  all  drawn  ashore,. and  commonly  turned 
over.  Groups  were  seen  round  each  fire,  and  as  the  darkness  increased, 
shadows  were  flitting  from  place  to  place,  while  some  of  the  men  were 
seen  rolled  up  in  their  blai^ets,  and  sleeping  on  the  hare  rook.  Our 
party  never  dined  till  we  stopped  for  the  night,  which  was  ofien  as  kte 
as  nine,  and  once  or  twice  after  ten  o'clock.  The  table-cloth  was  spread 
on  the  smoothest  part  of  the  rock  &at  we  could  find,  and  the  guests 
squatted  roimd  m  Eastern  fashion,  with  candles  or  lanterns,  according  as 
it  was  calm  or  windy,  to  illuminate  the  part  During  the  day,  we  made 
only  one  halt  of  any  dtiration,  and  that  for  breakfast ;  any  other  stops  were 
but  momentary,  a  few  minutes  to  rest,  or  to  enjoy  some  beautifiil  or  in- 
teresting prospect.  For  this  meal  a  convenient  spot  was  usually  chosen, 
and  while  it  was  preparing,  the  yoimg  gentlemen  of  the  party  generally 
amused  themselves  in  bathing.  The  islands  of  Lake  Huron  are  exceed- 
ingly ntmierous;  indeed  but  for  them,  it  would  be  very  difiicult  for 
canoes  to  navigate  its  waters.  They  extend  many  miles  from  the  coast 
into  the  deep  lake,  and  present  thousands  of  the  most  beautiful  chamiels 
imaginable,  oflen  like  a  long  line  of  a  highly-finished  canal ;  and,  though 
sometimes  a  little  sinuous,  they  do  not  add  much  to  the  length  of  the 
journey  in  passing  up  and  down  this  inland  sea,  while  almost,  in  all  cases, 
they  become  an  efiectual  protection  against  storms.  It  is,  indeed,  seldom 
that  a  canoe,  firail  as  it  is,  becomes  storm-staid,  imless  it  be  when  passing 
along  the  outer  range  of  islands,  or  at  the  few  openings  to  the  main  land. 
Most  of  the  islands  possess  something  of  solitary  beauty:  some  are  entirely 
without  any  trace  of  vegetation;  others  have  a  few  shrubs  and  a  few 
stunted  trees  of  the  fir  genus;  again  you  see  them  apparently  well 
wooded  till  you  come  near,  when  you  find  the  trees  very  much  scattered, 
of  small  height,  with  scarcely  any  earth,  the  bare  rock  everywhere 
visible,  and  the  roots  dug  into  the  seams  and  crevices  for  a  scanty  and 
miserable  nourishment.  Most  of  the  islands  produce  flowers  and  mosses, 
and  no  two  of  them  are  alike. 

**  Geologists  affirm,  that  so  soon  as  the  slightest  vegetation  commences, 
it  becomes  merely  a  question  of  time  when  the  soil,  arising  from  the 
annual  decay  of  the  increasing  vegetable  kingdom,-  shall  be  sufficient  to 
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3rield  subsistence  to  man :  the  period,  however,  must  be  very  distant  when 
the  rocks  on  the  north  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  Thirty 
Thousand  Islands  which  they  embrace,  will  be  fit  for  agricultural  ope- 
rations. On  the  first  night  of  our  encampment,  I  discoyered  that  one  of 
our  canoes  was  manned  by  conyerted  Indians  from  our  mission  at  the 
Manatoulin.  Before  going  to  rest  they  assembled  together,  sung  a  hymn 
in  their  own  language,  and  read  some  prayers,  which  had  been  translated 
for  their  use  from  the  Liturgy.  There  was  something  indescribably 
touching  in  this  service  to  God  upon  these  inhospitable  rocks:  the  still 
wildness  and  darkness,  combined  with  the  sweet  and  plaintive  voices,  all 
contributed  to  add  to  the  solemn  and  deep  interest  of  the  scene.  I  felt 
much  affected  with  this  simple  worship,  and  assisted  in  conducting  it 
every  evening  until  we  reached  the  Manatoulin  Island.'' 


FOUB  SONNETS, 
Written  in  expectation  of  joining  in  the  holy  rite  of  Confirmation  on  the  morrow, 
which  rite  had  heen  postponed  to  an  unusually  late  period  hjr  the  Author,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  long  residence  on  the  Continent 


I. 
Within  the  sacred  temple  of  the  Lord, 

To-morrow  I  my  Christian  faith  proclaim ; 

And,  in  my  blessed  Saviour's  holy  name. 
Arm  me  with  Faith's  strong  shield  and  Truth's  bright  sword. 
O,  Lord  of  Mercy  I  let  me  prove  a  chord 

Upon  thy  glory's  lyre  :  let  my  soul  flame 

With  that  true  love  of  Thee,  which  bums  the  same. 
Where  joy's  rays  beam  and  sorrow's  dews  are  poured ! 

Enlighten  thou  the  mind  that,  weak  and  faihng. 
Is  tost,  like  some  lone  bark,  on  life's  wild  ocean. 

And  lead  me  to  the  harbour  of  thy  love ! 
Let  me  not  blench  when  scoffers  round  are  raiUng  I 
Let  thy  sweet  peace  calm  all  my  heart's  commotion ! 

Teach  me  to  gaze  above!  above!!  above!!! 

II. 

Alas  !  how  weak  am  I !  how  vast  art  Thou, 
Almighty  Father !     Teach  me  still  to  turn. 
For  heahng  incense,  to  that  heavenly  Urn 

Of  Sanctity,  to  which  the  angels  bow — 

Thy  Ever-blessed  Son !     I  hail  Him  now ; 

And  for  true  hope,  and  faith,  and  love,  I  yearn. 
The  Lamb  of  Sorrow  will  not  sinners  spurn : 

He  casts  the  dew  of  mercy  on  my  brow. 
If  I  but  ask.  He  grants :  how  then,  unfeeling. 

Should  I  disdain  the  grace  He  seeks  to  show  me  ? 
I^ow  should  the  plant  refuse  to  greet  the  sun  ? 
Teach  me  to  love  Thy  Church,  Thyself  revealing ! 

Thou  Source  of  Light,  my  Saviour,  let  me  know  Thee  I 
When  Thee  I  know,  the  fight  of  faith  is  won. 
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III. 

Tkach  me  to  gaze  above !    Oh,  never  mav 

The  darksome  clouds  of  blind  material  lore 

Forbid  my  drooping  aoul  aloft  to  soar 
And,  'mid  the  m3nriaa  stars,  on  high  to  stray  I 
Let  me  not  strive,  in  my  short  earthly  day. 

To  bind  Eternity  from  evermore 

By  my  weak  earthl}r  rules,  but  bow  before 
The  God  whom  all  creation  must  obey  I 

Would  I  eternal  time  and  space  endeavour 
To  concentrate  in  moments  short  and  fleeting  7 

Would  I,  the  creature,  judge  creation's  Uws? 
Immortal  Trinity,  that  reipn'st  for  ever — 
Son,  Spirit,  Father,  in  one  Godhead  meeting. 

In  thee  I,  trembling,  hail  all  being's  Cause. 

IV. 

A  HOLY  rite  to-morrow  I  perform. 

That  binds  me  to  the  Church  of  Christ  for  aye : 

Of  Baptism,  that  sacred  mystery. 
Is  this  the  due  completion. — Calm  and  storm 
May  cross  my  path;  Spring's  zephyrs,  mild  and  warm; 

Or  Autumn's  winos,  that  mourn,  and  wail,  and  sigh — 

All  mav  be  met  in  steadfast  hope,  if  I 
Secure  Faith's  being  with  its  outward /orm. 

The  Church,  to  which  I  cling,  divinely  beameth. 
Like  some  bright  star  in  midnight's  hour  of  sadaess. 

One  lonely  beacon  of  the  Sun  of  light. 
Still,  when  on  earth  sin's  tempest  fiercest  streameth. 
O'er  the  true  Church  must  rest  the  bow  of  glacbess. 

Type  of  heaven's  endless  day  to  earth's  dark  night. 

Abchxb  Gubnsy. 


MONASTEEIES. 


The  following  work,  called  "  The  Monastery,"  is  the  translation  of  a 
German  book,  written  by  a  lay  monk,  Heinrich  Jacko,  Librarian  to  the 
Imperial  Library  of  Bamberg,  and  residing  at  present  in  that  city,  and 
personally  known  to  the  translator  and  writer  of  this  article.  It  is  a 
faithfiil  account  of  the  interior  of  German  monasteries  in  general,  and  of 
bis  own  in  particular,  and  will  probably,  therefore,  interest  all  readers  as 
an  impartial  picture  by  a  faith^  artist.  Many  a  candidate  for  the  reli- 
gious habit  might  have  escaped  the  self-sacrifice,  had  any  true  knowledge 
of  the  interior  been  given  beforehand.  The  simplicity  of  the  account, 
together  with  its  particularity  of  detail,  without  fiction  or  exaggeration, 
strikes  forcibly  as  truth  itself.  The  original  is  written  in  two  parts,  and 
the  only  liberty  taken  in  the  translation  is  that  of  abridging  some  of  the 
lengthiness   of  the  descriptions,  preserving  always,  however,  the  &ct8 
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therein  contained.  The  whole  of  the  melancholj  and  heart-Te&diiig 
story  of  the  Abbot  Gmmbach  ia  £etct,  and  the  well  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Theresa  Yorberger  drowned  herself,  is  now- in  Heinrich  Jackets 
garden  at  Bamberg. 

THK  8TATB   OF  MONA8TSBIB8  AND  CONYSNT8  BKFORS  THBIB  8BCULARI- 
8ATI0N   IN   GBBlf ANT. — INTBODUCTION. 

Very  many  histories  have  been  written  on  monasteries,  in  all  their 
different  branches  of  regular  canons,  friars,  and  prelaturists,  yet,  to  my 
mind,  no  &ithful  picture  has  yet  been  presented  of  them  to  the  world. 
The  authors  have  generally  been  either  renegade  monks  or  zealous  Pro- 
testants, and  their  own  excited  feelings  have  prevented  a  true,  calm, 
statement  of  &cts. 

In  presenting  myself  to  the  reader  as  one  able  and  willing  to  give  an 
impartial  account  of  the  interior  oi  German  monasteries,  it  may  be  as 
wdl  to  state  the  peculiar  advantages  I  have  had  of  observing  them,^ 
advantages  I  possessed  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

In  my  early  youth  I  spent  all  my  Easter  and  autumnal  vacations  as  a 
student  in  different  abbeys,  to  which  I  had  free  access.  In  the  dioceses 
of  the  bishops  of  Mayence  and  Batisbon,  the  abbeys  are  open  at  these 
times  to  all  ecclesiastical  students,  who  are  hosjatably  entertained  for  a 
fortnight.  After  finiBhing  my  course  as  student,  I  entered  a  rich  mo- 
nastery for  seven  years,  and  became  a  writer,  being  chosen  as  historian 
to  the  Jesuits  of  Bamberg.  Afterwards  I  wrote  the  histories  of  the 
abbeys  of  Bandy,  Michelsburg,  and  Lungheim,  and  in  this  way  gained 
access  into  the  most  private  details  of  convents,  as  well  as  obtained  the 
confidential  friendship  of  many  learned  prelates.  The  monastery  to 
which  I  belonged  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  possessing  an  in- 
come of  129,000  florins  (jf2,400)  per  annum,  a  large  sum  for  Germany. 

I  am  thus  well  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the  cloister;  and,  in 
order  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  connected  accoxmt  of  a  convent  life,  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close,  I  have  united  in  the  person  of  Grumbach, 
in  the  annexed  stoiy ,  many  incidents  belonging  to  the  lives  of  different 
prelates  personally  known  to  me.  The  facts  detailed  are  strictly  true, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  now  employed  in  Bavaria,  for  re- 
forming the  monastic  establishments,  wiU  recognise  many  particulars. 
They  jnight  also  usefrdly  foUow  many  of  tfie  hmts  suggested  by  Grum- 
bach in  his  personal  experience  for  ameliorating  the  weariness  of  the 
conventual  ]^e,  Johan  Heinbich  Jacko,  Bamberg,  1837. 

HISTOBY  OF  BUDOLF  OBUM^ACH. 

Charles  Adolphus  Grumbach  was  tihe  son  of  a  respectable  comfort- 
ably-married couple  in  the  town  of — ,  in  Grermany,  in  the  diocese 

of  Mayence.  The  father  was  a  provision  merchant,  and  by  his  un- 
ceasing diligence  in  his  calling,  had  the  esteem  of  all  his  fellow-citizens. 
Of  nine  children,  Adolphus  was  the  eldest;  and,  displaying  great  liveli- 
ness as  a  child,  the  fond  parents  deemed  him  frill  of  talent,  and  resolved 
he  should  be  a  scholar.     Having  two  particular  friends,  both  in  the 
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public  and  private  elementary  schools  of  the  place,  the  father  confided 
his  son  to  their  care  when  he  attained  the  age  of  ten;  and  they  flattered 
him  with  good  hopes  as  to  his  son's  talents,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
troubling  tibiemselves  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  gaining  either  wisdom  or 
knowledge.  The  public  instruction  at  that  time  was  very  slight,  and 
there  we^  no  domestic  arrangements  to  create  in  the  pupil  any  love  of 
learning.  Grombach,  however,  was  classed  with  twelve  other  boys  in 
the  Latin  Preparatory  School ;  and  when  he  reached  the  age  o£  twelve, 
he  was  put  into  the  lowest  class  of  the  PubUc  Gymnasiim:!.  The  only 
teaching  at  that  time  was  translating  select  pieces  from  German  to  Latin, 
and  L^n  into  G«rman;  learning  extracts  from  the  school-books  of  the 
Jesuit  Canisius,  and  instruction  in  the  outlines  of  geography  and  general 


Young  Grumbach,  however,  far  from  excelling  his  companions,  could 
not  cope  with  any  of  the  better  informed  of  the  sixty-five  in  the  school 
In  the  first  examinations  he  was  put  back  into  the  lower  benches ;  and  on 
further  trials,  only  took  a  fifth  and  twenty-sixth  place  in  the  first  fimns. 
He  did  not,  however,  stay  there  kmg;  fior  the  professor  had  the  custom 
of  examining,  each  fortnight,  their  strength  of  meau»y  on  geogn^hical 
and  historical  subjects.  In  memory,  Grumbach  showed  his  chief  skill, 
and  so  exerted  himself,  that  he  took  a  higher  place  than  any  that  were 
tried  with  him.  On  this  account,  his  con^anionB  afterwards  feared  him 
on  many  points,  where  a  simple  mechanical  effort  of  memory  could  gain 
the  advantage.  Still,  as  in  all  other  points  he  was  so  inferior  to  any  of 
the  persevering  students,  that  he  regularly  lost  places  in  each  examina-^ 
tion,  his  parents  resolved  to  remove  him  at  Easter.  Mentioning  this  to 
their  friends,  the  two  professors  felt  anxious  to  ke^  young  Grumbach^ 
and  redoubled  thdbr  effcnis,  and  added  a  {private  tutw  to  aid  the  public 
institution;  but  he,  like  ike  other  teach^  of  the  day,  had  no  right 
method,  either  to  awake  genius,  or  give  a  love  fer  learning.  The  only 
thing  gained  by  this  double  repetition  of  school  instruction,  was,  thitft 
Grumbach,  by  dint  of  ctisttHn,  preferred  the  student's  life  to  that  oi  his 
Other's  busy  precession,  and,  gradually  turning  his  mind  either  to  the  law 
or  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  gave  up  his  attention  to  his  studies  in  a  partial 
manner;  cmd  after  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  courses  of  public  in- 
struction in  logic,  mathematics,  and  physic,  he  took  places  with  the  best 
of  his  associates,  and  at  last  reached  the  first  bench  without  any  fa- 
vouritism on  the  part  of  the  professors.  He  became  diligent  in  copying 
the  philosophical  manuscripts,  the  only  learning  then  open  to  scholars; 
and,  as  a  pastime,  he  took  up  the  science  of  music,  and  attained  some 
perfection  in  it. 

eAMBLINO  AlfONOST  THE  BTUDSIfTi. 

Grumbach's  chief  pleasure,  however,  during  all  these  years,  was  love 
of  play.  From  childhood,  he  saw  backgammon,  dice,  and  cards,  as  the 
chief  recreations  of  his  parents  and  friends.  In  the  gymnasixun,  and  in 
the  differ^it  schools,  he  saw  play  still  more  aealously  pursued  during  the 
vacations,  and  in  all  spare  hours.      In  the  second  dass,  it  was  the  only 
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thing  done  on  the  afternoons  of  all  holjdays,  fete-days,  and  Sundaj0« 
In  the  next  higher  class,  the  students  repaired,  secretly,  to  private  places, 
such  as  inns  in  back  streets,  or  out  of  the  town,  where  they  smoked, 
gambled,  and  sang  loose  songs.  In  all  these  things,  Grumbach  was  fore- 
most, and  carried  things  so  far,  that  in  one  particular  inn,  some  distance 
from  the  college,  they  had  their  own  private  room,  and  particular  at- 
tendant, in  the  host's  daughter.  Here  Grumbach  began  an  intrigue, 
which  being  discovered,  caused  them  all  to  be  chased  from  the  house. 
He  felt  his  disgrace  so  much,  that  he  never  afterwards  attempted  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  His  fellow- companions,  in  all  the  classes,  were,  how- 
ever, notorious  for  carying  on  intrigues,  and  for  loose  conduct  in  the 
neighbourhood;  frequenting  all  the  weekly  amusements  in  the  pleasure- 
gardens  of  the  place. 

Grumbach^s  comp^asation  was,  giving  himself  up  altogether  to  bil- 
liard-playing. His  love  for  play  became  so  unconquerable,  that  he 
gave  it  his  chief  consideration  in  choosing  his  vocation  for  life,  and  this 
was  the  first  thing  that  decided  him  for  the  cloister. 

GRUMBACH   THINKS   OF  THK  MONASTIC   LIFE. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  days,  in  all  the  Catholic,  countries,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  in  the  schools  of  logic  and  physic,  should 
enter  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Several  of  Grumbach*s  companions  were 
already  Capuchins  and  Franciscans ;  others  were  seeking  acceptance 
in  the  order  of  regular  Cistertians.  For  some  little  time,  Grumbach 
was  imdecided,  his  father  wishing  him  to  practise  the  legal  profession, 
and  his  mother  pressing  her  advice  for  the  secular  priesthood,  as  the 
best  way  of  aiding  the  prospects  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Grumbach, 
at  last,  resolved  to  seek  an  entrance  into  the  neighbouring  cloister  of  Cis- 
tertians, as  playing  at  cards  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  four 
of  his  school  companions  were  also  among  the  candidates. 
^  Addressing  himself  to  the  abbot,  he  received  a  favourable  answer, 
though  without  any  claim  or  reason  for  which  he  cotdd  account.  His 
father  was  agreeably  surprised,  and  sought  out  the  abbof  s  friends,  to  en- 
sure his  interest  in  the  cloister.  In  three  months  from  that  time,  an 
intimation  was  sent  to  Grumbach  and  his  four  friends^  that  they  were  ac- 
cepted candidates  for  the  monastic  life,  together  with  three  others. 
(2b  be  continued,) 


SONNET. 

BY  JOSEPH   FEARN^   AUTHOR  OF   "  SCHISM    AND   REPENTANCE,"   ETC. 

"  And  Enoch  walked  with  God;"  but  who  shall  tell 

The  rich  commmiion  which  his  soul  enjoyed. 

The  blessed  peace,  by  evil  unalloyed. 
Which  in  his  favoured  bosom  loved  to  dwell  ? 
Oh !  who  ean  image  forth  each  lovely  scene, 

When  Deity  would,  by  the  patriarch's  side. 

Impart  his  radiant  presence ;  and  abide. 
Within  his  breast,  a  temple  all  serene  I 
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And  erer  and  anon,  *mid  gorgeous  hills. 
And  valleys  sleeping  in  theur  green  repose. 

Would  Enoch  commune,  free  from  earthly  ills. 
While  sparkling  visions  to  his  spirit  rose ; 

Till,  having  pleased  his  God  below  by  faith. 

He  cleft  the  doud,  and  never  tasted  death. 


CURIOUS  SPECULATIONS  ON  THE  SOUL. 


Wb  were  lately  very  much  struck  with  some  short  papers,  or  rather 
es^ys,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the  late  Warren  Hastings, 
on   the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Destination  of  the   Soul.     In  the  last 
chapter  but  one,  he  tibus  writes,  upon  the  **  Changes  which  the  Soul  has 
or  may  undergo:"'^**  Why  may  we  not  rather  suppose,  that  the  soul,  at 
the  instant  of  its  liberation,  may,  by  its  energy,  acquired  by  its  practice 
of  virtue,  spring  to  the  region  appointed  for  her,  and  be  united  to  some 
congenial  body,  possibly  by  a  process  similar  (whatever  it  may  be)  to 
that  which  formerly  united  her  to  the  body  from  which  she  was  lately 
parted  ? — that  the  wicked  soul  may,  in  like  manner,  sink  by  its  depravity 
into  an  inferior  state  of  existence,  or  (which  I  am  more  inclined  to  sup- 
pose as  more  conformable  to  the  Divine  goodness)  return,  to  undergo  a 
new  trial,  into  the  same  sphere  of  existence  that  it  quitted  ? — and  that 
every  intermediate  character  may  be  also  consigned,  by  its  own  tendency, 
to  that  rank  of  being  which  is  most  conformable  to  the  habits  of  its  prior 
state,  and  to  its  future  probation?     By  this  scheme  of  retribution,  the 
general  order  of  nature  would  not  only  not  be  broken,  but  it  would  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  ends  of  Divine  justice.     Yet  this  is  merely 
an  hypothesis,  for  it  is  incapable  of  proof;   but,  admitted  merely  as  a 
possibility,  it  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  Providence,  or  to  any 
special  agency,  in  accounting  for  the  mode  in  which  the  balance  of 
moral  good  and  evil  may  be  made  up  between  this  world  and  the  next. 
In  whatever  way  the  account  may  be  adjusted,  let  us  abide  by  the  as- 
surance, that  it  will  be  adjusted,  and  that  with  the  most  perfect  equality.*' 
Just  so :  it  cannot  for  one  moment  be  doubted  that  the  Creator  of  all 
things  will  judge  aright — but,  in  a  far  different  manner,  and  for  very 
different  reasons  than  those  which  the  above  writer  supposes;    and 
strange,  indeed,  it  must  appear  to  most  of  our  readers  to  find  any  one 
seriously  starting  propositions  which,  he  acknowledges,  do  not  admit  of 
proof;  while  the  only  source  from  whence  he  could  have  obtained  the 
truth,  is  passed  by  utterly  unnoticed. 

The  Scriptures  hold  out  no  hope  of  any  other  state  of  probation  than 
the  present — ^in  fact,  they  assert  the  contrary ;  for,  when  this  state  of  trial 
is  once  passed,  we  have  no  hope  of  a  second.  Indeed,  to  us  it  appears 
perplexing  and  absurd  in  the  extreme,  to  suppose  that  any  soul  should 
be  again  sent  to  earth,  and,  in  another  body,  to  do  that  which,  in  its 
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first  life,  it  failed  to  accomplish— unconscious  also,  as  we  must  suppose, 
of  its  prior  existence;  for  no  one  we  have  ever  met,  or  heard  of,  has  the 
slightest  recollection  of  ever  having  lived  hefore.  The  second  trial  might 
also  he  a  failure ;.  and  thus  a  soul  would  continue  in  a  series  of  pro- 
hations  to  the  end  of  time,  and  he  only  in  the  same  condition  at  the 
last  as  at  the  end  of  its  first  trial.  This  seems  preposterous  to  us, 
judged  even  hy  the  light  of  human  reason;  hut  when  hrought  to  the 
light  of  divine  revelation  (the  only,  and,  thanks  he  to  God,  the  surest 
guide  we  have  in  such  matters),  it  shrinks  into  darkness.  Our  Lord 
has  clearly  shown  ua,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  that, 
after  death,  our  destiny  is  fixed — ^that  there  is  no  repentance  in  the 
grave.  The  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  as  taught  hy  tl^  Romish  Church, 
untenahle  as  it  is  on  scriptural  grounds,  appears  fsr  more  reaa<mahle  than 
the  above  fancies ;  for,  accordmg  to  that,  the  wicked  are  punished  for 
their  sins,  and,  when  puiged  hy  suffering,  are  admitted  into  happiness. 

And  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  **  balance  of  moral  good  and 
evil  being  made  up  between  this  world  and  the  next?"  without  the 
extraordinary  '*  interposition  of  Providence."  Good  and  evil,  we 
affirmi  cannot  be  balanced,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next ;  one  must 
overpower  the  other — there  can  be  no  compromise  between  them.  Why 
evil  is  permitted  and  suffered  to  spread  its^  over  the  whole  earth,  is 
another  question.  We  perceive  at  every  step  it  is  allowed,  and  without 
doubt  for  some  great  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  which  may,  perhaps,  in 
another  state  be  explained  to  us ;  and,  as  to  not  requiring  any  extraor- 
dinary interposition  of  Providence,  or  special  agency,  to  restore  us  to 
a  state  of  happiness  hereafter  (for  this  is,  after  all,  what  we  presume  the^ 
writer  means  by  the  balance  above  mentioned),  we  ask,  what  was  the 
.  purpose  of  our  Lord's  mission,  but  to  bring  us  to  that  light  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  flee  from  evil,  and  to  emhrace  that  which  is  good  ?  And 
what  was  the  purpose  of  his  most  bitter  death  and  passion,  but  to  atoaei 
for  the  evil  which  sin  has  produced,  and  to  restore  us  once  more  to  the 
Divine  favour?  And  is  not  this  extraordinary  amd  special,  that  the  Son  oi 
God  should  leave  his  glory,  to  bring  about  such  a  restoration  ?  And, 
having  accomplished  this  mighty  work  for  all  who  helieve^  why  should 
this  great  act  be  considered  imperfect,  and  requiring  any  other  probation 
on  our  part  than  in  this  present  life?  We  are  also  puzzled  to  know 
what  can  be  meant  by  an  *'  inferior  state  of  existence, "  unless  the  trans- 
migration of  the  soul  into  one  of  the  lower  imimals  is  mtended ;  and 
yet  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  one,  in  the  present  age,  could,  for 
a  moment,  advance  such  a  doctrine.  To  us,  therefore,  it*appears,  tiiat 
the  writer  was  one  of  those  'who  would  be  **wise  above  that  which  is 
written ;"  and,  not  satisfied  with  what  God  has  revealed  to  us,  planged 
into  the  mire  of  human  speculations,  (many  of  them  such  as  ^e  best 
informed  and  wisest  sunong  the  heathen  would  have  rejectedi)  kstead  o! 
trusting  to  the  word  of  God. 

Again,  we  read : — "  On  this  position,  therefore,  we  may  i«Bt.  The 
soul  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Divine  Essence,  and  was  produced  from 
it  into  a  separate  being  hy  the  will  of  God.    Our  consequent  conclusion^ 
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are,  that  it  was  then  united  to  a  corporeal  substance,  and  has  successively 
passed  through  several  other  bodies  to  that  which  it  now  informs,  and 
will  yet  pass  in  succession  through  others,  until  the  period  shall  arrive 
which  is  destined  by  Almighty  God  for  its  final  dissolution,  by  its  re- 
union with  him ;  that  every  new  state  derived  its  capacity  for  happiness 
or  misery,  and  for  the  various  degrees  of  intellectual  and  bodily  power, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  soul  exercised  the  &culties  intrusted  to  it 
in  the  last;  and  that  the  good  and  evil  which  it  did  in  that  state  shall 
receive  its  full  compensation  in  the  next." 

Here  we  have  the  smne  notion  more  openly  stated,  the  passage  of  the 
soul  through  several  bodies  previous  to  the  present,  and  a  succession  of 
bodies  through  which  it  will  pass.    What  we  have  said  before,  we  again 
repeat,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  in  the  above  assertion :  the 
Scriptures  expressly  assure  us,  that  when  man  was  created,  *'  the  Lord 
God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;   and  man  became  a 
living  soul,"  Gen.  ii.   7*    This  was  his  first  being;    and  we  presume 
that  none  of  our  readers  will  believe  that  Adam  has  appeared  several 
times  upon  earth  imwittingly,  and  that  possibly  he  may  (if  we  can 
believe  Uie  writer)  now  be  passing  through  another  probationay  existence 
amongst  us  without  either  himself  or  any  one  else  being  conscious  of  it! 
The  same  rule  which  applies  to  the  first  man,  is  applicable  to  his 
descendants ;  and  if  this  plan,  which  the  author  seems  to  think  is  really 
in  progress,  should  be  carried  out,  it  would  quite  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  Saviour ;  and  this  we  think  he  would  have  us  believe,  that 
man  (weak  and  sinful  man)  Is  his  own  Saviour.     What  strange  reflec- 
tions also  arise  from  the  notion,  that  man  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
and  will  return  unto  it  again !  True  it  is,  that  the  *'  dust  shall  return  to 
the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it,'* 
Eccl.  xii.  7 ;  but  for  what  purpose  ?     Read  what  St.  Paul  says  of  the 
dead  in  Christ,  1  Thess.  iv.  17 :  "  And  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord."    The  same  apostle,  speaking  of  the  wicked,  *'  who  know  not  God, 
and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  says,  "who 
shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,"  2  Thess.  i.  9.     Our  Lord  is 
most  explicit  on  this  subject,  speaking  il^  language  whicli  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  see  Matt,  xviii.  8;    xxv.  41 — 46,  and  many  other 
places ;   from  all  which,  the  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn,  is  this — 
that  as  the  tree  £sdls,  so  it  must  lie;  that  those  who  die  in  the  Lord,  shall 
be  blessed ;  that  those  who  die  in  their  sins,  are  without  hope,  there  being 
no  escape  left,  if  they  persist  in  refusing  the  salvation  now  offered  to 
them ;  but  they  will  be  reserved  in  a  state  of  despair  and  horror  until 
the  day  of  judgment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  6,  7. 
How  dangerous,  then,  is  it  to  advance  doctrines  such  as  these,  tending 
to  lull  the  sinner  into  a  state  of  fancied  security !    We  are  all  too  apt  to 
neglect  the  great  work  v  ,^  have  to  do,  and  e ,  jn  the  most  active  become, 
at  times,  very  lukewai.  and  careless  ;    but  to  teach  men  of  other  and 
continued  states  of  prot)ation,  would,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  lead 
them  to  neglect  the  present,  and  to  trust  to  the  chance  of  another  state 
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of  trial,  while  they  would  now  indulge  in  all  the  deceitful  lusts  of  a  cor- 
rupt heart. 

We  now  turn  to  the  last  passage  which  we  shall  notice ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  many  instances  wherein  strange  and  unscriptural  notions  are 
started,  alas  I  too  often  by  persons  of  great  repute. 

''  The  promise  made  by  our  blessed  Saviour  on  the  cross  to  one  of 
his  fellow  sufferers,  proves  that  the  soul  may  exist  after  its  departure 
from  the  body  in  its  pure  and  unmixed  state.  His  ascent  to  heaven 
in  his  own  body,  and  the  sublime  discourse  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  resur- 
rection, are  assurances  of  the  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body  in  the  life 
to  come.  The  revival  of  the  prophet  Elias  in  the  person  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  aiBrmed  on  the  authority  of  Christ  himself,  is  an  instance  of  the 
migration  of  a  soul  into  a  new  body :  and  the  whole  moral  law,  as  de- 
livered by  him  in  this  simple  injunction,  '*  Love  one  another,"  and  so 
finely  illustrated  by  his  apostle  in  his  well-known  enumeration  of  the 
dudes  incumbent  on  us,  under  the  general  name  of  charity,  is  Benevo- 
lence." 

The  promise  of  our  Lord  to  the  penitent  thief  is  certainly  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  soul,  separate  from  the  body,  after  death.  Our 
Lord  had  declared  this  before,  when  he  silenced  the  Sadducees,  by  tell- 
ing them  that  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living;"  in 
allusion  to  the  patriarchs,  long  since  dead.  Matt.  xxii.  32 ;  and  that 
this  belief  was  current  amongst  the  Jews,  may  be  seen  from  several 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  proof  the  writer  has  for  the  assertion,  that 
**  the  revival  of  the  prophet  Elias  in  the  person  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
affirmed  on  the  authority  of  Christ  himself,  is  an  instance  of  the  migra- 
tion of  a  soul  into  a  new  body." 

We  turn,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  passage  in  which  the  prediction  of 
his  appearance  is  given  (Malachi,  ch.  iv.  ver.  5,  6) — *^  Behold,  1  will 
send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord  :  And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come 
and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." 

From  this  prophecy  it  is  inferred,  that  the  great  precursor  of  our 
Lord  was  really  and  truly  the  prophet  Elijah ;  that  the  soul  of  Elijah 
was  transferred  to  the  body  of  John  the  Baptist — or,  rather,  that  the 
Baptist  and  the  prophet  Elijah  were  the  same.  One  objection  to  this 
view  instantly  arises.  Elijah  was  translated  to  heaven — body  and  soul^ 
without  tasting  of  death  (see  2  Kings,  chap.  ii.  verse  11) — **And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  they  (i.  e.,  Elijah  and  Elisha)  still  went  on  and  talked, 
that,  behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and 
parted  them  both  asunder ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into 
heaven."  Now  if  Elijah  himself  was  to  appear  again  on  the  earth, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  appeared  in  the  same 
body  as  that  in  which  he  ascended  to  heaven  ;  for  had  his  soul  passed 
into  another  body,  in  what  state  could  the  body  which  it  left  exist  ? 
But  as  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  •f  heaven,  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  bis  body  was  changed  and  made  fit,  at  the  time  of  his 
translation,  to  dwell  with  the  spirits  of  the  just.  That  *his  was  the 
case,  we  find  clearly  stated  by  the  evan^list  St.  Matthew,  in  his  account 
of  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord,  in  which  he  says,  ''  And,  behold, 
there  appeared  unto  them  Moses  and  Elias  talking  with  him." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
is  recorded  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  and  we  shall  there  find,  as 
an  able  expositor  observes,  that  *'  as  Elijah  was  zealous  for  God,  bold 
in  reproving  sin,  active  to  reduce  an  apostate  people  to  God  and  their 
duty ;  so  John  Baptist  was  animated  by  the  same  spirit  and  power, 
and  preached  repentance  and  reformation,  as  Elijah  had  done:  all  held 
him  for  a  prophet,  as  Elijah  in  his  day.  God  can  raise  up  such  men  as 
he  formerly  raised  up,  and  can  put  into  a. John  Baptist  the  spirit  of  an 
Elijah.  In  truth  he  can  ;  and  no  one  supposes  that  when  Elisha  said 
to  his  master,  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  him,  *'  1  pray  thee,  let  a 
double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me,"  that  he  expected  the  soul 
of  Elijah  would  pass  into  him.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
we  read  that  John,  being  in  prison  and  hearing  the  works  of  Jesus,  sent 
his  disciples  with  a  message  to  him.  After  their  departure,  he  spake 
to  the  people  concerning  him,  and  testified  to  them  that  he  was  a 
prophet ;  yea,  and  more  than  a  prophet,  (ver.  10) — "  For  this  is  he  of 
whom  it  is  written.  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which 
shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee  ; "  (ver.  13) — "  For  all  the  prophets 
and  the  law  prophesied  until  John ;  "  (ver.  14) — **  And  if  ye  will 
receive  tV,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come."  The  Jews  appear  to 
bave  had  a  notion  that  Elias  himself  would  reappear  abput  this  time,  from 
several  passages  in  the  Evangelists ;  but  our  Lord  sets  his  disciples 
right  on  this  point,  as  we  read  in  the  17th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
where  they  ask  him  (ver.  10),  '*  Why  then  say  the  Scribes  that  Elias 
must  first  come?"  (ver.  11)— **And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  Elias  truly  shall  first  come,  and  restore  all  things."  (ver.  12) — 
**  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him 
not ;  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed.  Likewise  shall 
also  the  Son  of  man  suffer  of  them."  (ver.  13) — **Then  the  disciples 
understood  that  he  spake  unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist."  It  will  also 
be  recollected,  that  the  Jews  thought  our  Lord  called  upon  Elias  when 
upon  the  cross.  St.  Mark  relates  the  above  conversation  with  the 
disciples  in  nearly  the  same  words  (see  chap.  ix«  11 — 13)  ;  while  St, 
Luke,  in  his  first  chapter,  ver.  17  (in  which  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
describes  to  Zacharias  the  greatness  of  the  Child  that  should  be  bom 
unto  him,  says,  '*  And  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobe- 
-  dient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for 
the  Lord."  And  again,  in  the  7th  chapter,  verses  26  —28,  Jesus  tes- 
tifies that  John  was  the  messenger  who  was  to  prepare  his  way.  The 
apostle  John,  in  his  first  chapter,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  expectation 
of  the  Jews,  and  also  the  Baptist's  testimony  concerning  his  mission 
(ver.  21)— "And  they  asked  him.  What  then?  Art  thou  Elias?  And 
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he  saith,  I  am  not.  Art  thou  that  prophet  ?  And  he  answered,  No. 
(ver.  22) — Then  said  they  unto  him.  Who  art  thou?  that  we  may 
gi^e  an  answer  to  them  that  sent  us.  What  sayest  thou  of  thyself? 
(ver.  23) — He  said,  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias.'*  The 
reader  will,  we  think,  perceive  at  once  how  unwarrantable  is  the  notion 
of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  of  Elijah,  or  of  any  other  soul,  into 
the  body  of  John  the  Baptist.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  John  as  the  Elias 
of  the  New  Testament — not  carnally,  as  the  Jews  expected,  but  spirit- 
ually ;  and  as  a  truth  not  easily  comprehended  by  those  who  looked 
for  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Gospel  truths  are,  as  they 
are  received,  a  savour  of  life  or  death ;  and  Jesus  is  a  Saviour,  and  John 
an  Elias,  to  those  only  who  receive  the  truth  concerning  them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 

Sm, — I  was  much  scandalized  by  perceiving,  in  yom*  Number  for  April,  a  letter, 

I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  f 


signed  ''A.  Anglicns,"  and  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  communication  in  question.  Firstly. — ^Your  ooirespondent 
eoes  out  of  his  way  to  sneer  at  the  "  Uberal  propensities  "  of  the  Times  journal. 
He  might  as  well.  Sir,  sneer  at  the  hght  of  the  sun.  Of  all  the  noble  {)roduc- 
tions  wnich  have  ever  done  honour  to  the  mind  of  man,  the  Times  journal 
stands  foremost.  What  are  the  works  of  art,  or  the  discoveries  of  science, 
compared  with  the  stupendous  magnificence  of  mental  power  displayed  by  the 
Fourth  Estate  of  the  Kealm?  Trmv»  if  A.  Anglicus"  does  venture  to  men- 
tion the  august  power  in  question,  he  should  do  so  in  a  more  rei^ctful  man- 
ner. Then,  agam.  Sir,  what  has  he  got  to  do  with  its  Ubend  propensities  ?  If 
the  paper  were  destructive  towards  Church  and  State,  his  sneer  might  be  all 
very  well;  but  the  hberalism  which  defends  the  injured,  advocates  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed,  and  protects  the  weak  against  the  strong — ^is  surely  of  a  charac- 
ter to  aemand,  at  least,  silence  or  civility,  if  it  cannot  (as  it  ou^ht)  call  forth 
praise  and  sympathy.  Secondly. — "  A.  Anglicus  "  is  angry  with  the  jury  for 
declaring  the  defendant  not  guilty.  Possibly,  if  he  examines  the  question 
rather  more  accurately,  he  may  find  that  he,  and  not  they,  have  given  an  unjust 
verdict.  Thirdly. — He  wishes  to  subject  juries  to  the  control  of  the  judges. 
I  can  only  say  to  this,  that,  should  his  wishes  take  efiect,  I  heartily  wish,  and 
earnestly  pray,  that  he  may  be  tried  for  a  capital  offence,  with  an  enlightened  t 
Jefirey  lor  his  judge.  And  now.  Sir,  for  the  irregular  signature  he  has  chosen, 
I* A.  Anglicus."  Does  it  mean ''Anti-Anghcus'—un-fiigUsh?  If  so,  I  re- 
joice that  he  has  so  correct  an  estimation  of  his  own  principles  and  feelings. — 
I  am, 

Anglicus  Ipbibsimus. 
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€ATHOLICITY  OF  SPIRIT. 


Lbttbr  II. 

Sir, — In  a  fonner  letter,  which  ^ou  were  kind  enouffh  to  insert,  I  pointed  out 
for  reprobation  that  evil  and  captious  spirit,  unhanpuy  too  prevalent  amongst 
us,  which  always  tends  to  think  ill  of  those  who  oo  not  employ  precisely  toe 
same  religious  phrases  that  we  do,  and,  not  content  with  uniformity  in  faith, 
would  demand  uniformity  in  language  also.  This  tendency  to  interpret  in  the 
very  worst  manner  the  words  of  all  those  who  do  not  altogether  belong  to  our 
party,  is  unfortunately  as  common  as  it  is  natural,  and  owes  its  origin  to  our 
corrupt  nature's  pride,  which  is  not  satisfied  i^ith  holding  the  truth  itself,  unless 
It  can  esftablish  its  superiority  to  others  by  proving  that  they  do  not  hold  it  I 
illustrated  this  fact  by  a  brief  examination  into  toe  violent  dispute  which  has 
been  so  long  carried  on  amongst  us,  ren)ecting  the  comparative  efficacy  of  Faith 
«nd  Works,  and  made  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  our  differences  on  this 
subject  were  all  verbal  only,  I  shall  now  subject  the  disputes  respecting  the 
Sacnunents,  at  piresent  so  n£e  amongst  us,  to  a  similar  brief  examination,  and 
would  only  entreat  the  reader,  whether  High  Churchman  or  Evangelical,  to 
divest  himself  oi  aU  base  party  feehng  at  the  very  outset  of  our  discussion.  And 
first,  th«n,  the  <^union  that  the  Christian  Sacraments  are  bare  signs  like  the 
ordinances  oi  the  Jewish  Law,  generally  imputed  by  the  High  Church  to  the 
Evangelical  party,  is  so  excecdin^y  preposterous,  tnat  Uttle  argument  can  be 
required  to  prove  that  no  sensible  member  of  the  Evangelical  party  can  for  a 
moment  entertain  it.  That  an  actual  spiritual  grace  accompanies  Christian  Sa- 
craments in  a  manner  altogether  unknown  to  the  Jewish  behevers  of  old — this 
no  nian  of  an^  party  can  amy.  Baptism  is  more  than  Circumcision,  which  was 
a  simple  adtaHttance  into  the  visible  Church.  The  Lord's  Su)q>er  is  more  than 
the  Passover,  which  was  a  bare  type  of  and  looking  forward  to  the  Redeemer. 
If  the  Eucharist  be  cmly  instituted  for  the  remembrance  of  or  looking  backward 
to  our  Saviour,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  mere  renewid  of  the  same  thmg,  i.e.  an 
outward  form  without  a  spiritual  and  (what  we  are  compelled  to  denominate) 
aacramental  gnace.  All  parties  l^en  will  agree  that  both  Sacraments  are  means 
of  conveving  special  and  extraordinary  grace;  and  we,  therefore,  need  have  no 
useless  discussion  in  Uanne  on  a  point  re^)ecting  which  all  men  think,  though 
they  may  not  express  themselves  alike.  And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  qiecial 
consideration  of  the  Lord's  Su{q[>er,  or  the  Communion  of  tne  Holy  Eucharist. 
These  very  names,  again,  have  been  made  the  badges  of  violent  party  dissensions, 
and  the  usual  carnal  spirit  has  been  exhibited  wmch  insists  on  all  men  not  only 
thinking  but  also  speaking  as  we  do.  Almost  all  reasonable  men  of  all  parties 
within  tne  Church  admit  &at  a  Presence  of  some  kind  takes  place  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  All  without  any  exception  proclaim  that  this  Presence  is  spiritual.  Thus 
far,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  But  many  go  on  to  say,  diat  this  I^resence 
i»  Real  also:  whereupon  a  counter  cry  arises  tliat  such  an  opinion  is  Popish,  and 
bordering  on  the  heresy  of  Transubstantiation.  And  yet  the  very  men  who 
raise  this  cry  would  be  the  first  to  assert  (if  arguing  against  men  who  denied 
that  this  Sacrament  conveyed  any  special  grace  beyond  that  conferred  by  the 
Jewish  Passover,)  that  there  was  an  actual  undoubted  Spiritual  Presence  in  the 
Lord's  Supp^.  What  a  strange  controversy  then  is  this ! — The  Evangelical  is 
content  to  use  the  term  '*  actuu,"  the  High  Churchman  that  of  "refd:"  and 
yet  each  condemns  his  brother's  faith.  'Die  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  real  dif- 
ference whatever,  with  respect  to  the  existence  and  nature  d  the  Presence  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  only  positive  difference  arises  from  the  views  enter- 
tained of  the  vMde  m  which  the  Presence  is  conveyed  with  the  elements  to  the 
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believer.     One  party  thinks  that  this  Supernatural  Presence  being  received  by 
faith  only,  can  only  join  the  elements  in  the  moment  of  reception.     Another 
party  thinks,  with  Dr.  Pusev,  that  this  Divine  Presence  descends  on  the  elements 
immediately  after  the  words  of  consecration  pronounced  by  the  priest.     Now, 
of  what  practical  consequence  is  this  question  to  the  believer?   Is  not  even  the 
attempt  to  explain,  materially  and  exactly,  a  divine  process  of  this  nature,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  highly  irreverent  ?    Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  us  to  know  how 
this  Holy  Spiritual  Presence  accompanies  the  elements?  whether  it  is  in  any 
possible  degree  connected  or  incorporated  with  them,  &c.  ?    The  Worship  of 
the  Elements  would  indeed  be  wrong,  nay,  positively  idolatrous.     It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  know  that  they  are  anything  more  than  the  bare  elements  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  worship  them.     But  surely  a  private  opinion  on  this 
subject,  however  mistaken,  need  not  engender  dissension  amongst  loving 
Christians.     It  has  been  imagined  by  the  Evangelical  party,  that  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  would  flow  from  the  idea  gaining  ground,  that  the 
priest,  by  speaking  the  words  of  consecration,  could  call  the  Divine  Presence 
to  the  elements,     i  et^  all  will  admit  that  this  Divine  Presence  is  spiritually 
received  in  the  Sacrament :  all  will  admit  that,  without  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion, there  would  be  no  sacrament  whatever.    It  appears,  then,  that  in  any  case, 
the  consecration  of  the  elements  by  the  priest  is  necessary  to  render  them 
worthy  of  accompanying  (as  all  admit  that  they  do)  the  Divine  Presence  to  the 
believing  recipient.     This  prerogative  is  indeed  one  of  the  ereatest  attached  to 
the  priestly  office,  yet  it  may  not  be  taken  away  from  it.    We  reject  indeed  with 
horror  the  impious  Romish  conception,  that  the  priest  by  his  words  can  make 
a  carnal  God,  and  call  down  the  material  body  of  our  Saviour  from  his  throne 
in  heaven  to  the  altar,  there  to  assume  the  outward  form  of  bread  or  a  wafer 
which  it  replaces.     This  horrible  medieval  heresy  we  all  reject:   Dr.  Pusey 
undoubtedly  with  as  much  earnestness  as  Mr.  Bapnst  Noel.   Why  then  should 
we  continue  to  wrangle  about  the  mode  of  communication,  if  we  all  assign  the 
thing  communicated  the  same  essence  and  the  same  utility?    The  question 
whetiber  the  Divine  Presence  communicated  with  the  elements  (at  whatever 
period  it  may  join  them)  be  capable  of  reception  bv  the  infidel,  our  Church  has 
mdeed  answered  apparently  in  the  negative,  by  maVing  faith  a  condition.    And 
yet  it  can  be  more  justly  said,  that  our  Church  has  only  placed  this  in  the  light 
of  the  more  probable  opinion.     It  is  enough  ^for  the  believing  Christian  to 
know  that  he  shall  receive.     Why  should  he  trouble  himself  with  the  simple 
Question,  whether  others,  not  believing,  shall  receive  also? — ^Again,  it  is  enough 
tor  the  communicant  to  know  that  he  receives  the  Divine  Presence  (or  Body 
and  Blood — we  have  avoided  the  use  of  this  expression  as  too  holy  for  -  con- 
troversy) together  with  the  elements.     It  is  of  no  real  consequence  to  him  to 
know  at  what  precise  moment  of  time  it  may  join  them.     If  we  would  lay  hold 
of  that  which  is  requisite  for  our  own  salvation,  and  not  attempt  to  explain 
what  is  inexplicable,  we  should  soon  see,  that  there  is  no  real  difference  betwixt 
us  on  this  subject,  and  that  High  Churchmen  and  Evangehcal  hold  the  same 
Catholic  Faith.    And  now  I  must  draw  this  letter  to  a  close,  postponing  my 
remarks  on  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  to  some  future  day,  and  trusting  that  I 
shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  Jesuitical  apologist  for  real  errors  in  faith,  hut 
simply  one  who  is  desirous  of  using  all  lawfril  means  that  may  be  ealeulated  to 
bring  about  that  true  catholicity  of  spirit  which  is  the  only  thin^  wanting  to 
secure  the  spiritual  triumph  of  oul'  blessed  Chureh. — I  remain.  Sir,  your  very 
obedieftt  servant, 

Sagittarius, 
An  Anglo-Catholic  Layman. 
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WHAT  IS  BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION? 


7b  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman, 

Sir — Invited  by  the  object  of  your  work,  which  has  been  announced 
ifidi  the  promise  of  being  conducted  on  the  unsophiBticated  principles  of 
the  Church  of  Ensland,  I  am  anxious  to  offer  my  aid,  in  a  series  of  letters 
on  a  subject,  which  the  zeal  of  one  party  has  seemed  to  place  very  much 
on  the  ground  of  "  the  opus  operatum  of  the  sacraments'';  while  another 
party,  equally  anxious  for  the  truth,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  taken  much 
alarm,  mainly,  I  think  from  some  misconception  on  points  not  sufficiently 
cleared  up.  Feeling  the  importance  of  the  discussion,  and  desirous  of  finding 
the  clear  line  of  truth  properly  struck  ou^  I  have  been  calmly  watchiuff  the 
frequentiv  renewed  controven^  respecting  liie  nature,  the  true  encC  and 
actual  efficacy,  of  Baptism. 

It  has,  however,  appeared  to  me,  that  the  conffict  of  opinion  has  often 
been  carried  on  with  too  much  of  the  fiery  confidence  of  •party  feeling,  only 
anxious  to  maintain  its  own  ground,  in  support  of  sentiments  previously 
adopted  and  openly  avowed.  Thus  oft-repeated  statements  have  been 
agam  and  again  brought  forward,  without  any  fresh  lij^ht  being  actually 
thrown  upon  the  main  point  in  dispute ;  or  without  anything  being  advanced 
dther  to  elicit  the  truth  or  dispel  the  clouds  in  which  ooth  parties  are 
involved,  and  in  which  they  seem  careful  to  enfold  themselves  more  securely. 

But  I  hope  I  am  not  betraying  that  confidence  myself  which  I  condenm 
in  others,  in  sayine  that  most  who  have  hitherto  come  forward  on  this 
subject  have  been  fighting  wide  of  the  mark,  and,  to  me,  have  appeared 
to  be  merely  beating  the  air;  mainly  in  conseouence  of  overlooking  a  few 
obvious  fricts,  and  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  led,  more  by  human  systems 
than  by  the  plain  and  sure  word  of  God.  Before,  then,  I  attempt  to  bring  out 
my  own  views,  I  must  endeavour  to  clear  the  ground  by  removing,  if  possible, 
some  misconceptions,  where  other  writers  seem  very  much  to  have  mistaken 
each  other  for  want  of  a  proper  definition  of  the  terms  used.  In  the  first  place, 
let  us  try  to  determine  the  real  meaning  of  regeneration.  In  modem  days  the 
word  has  been  most  commonly  applied  to  conversion,  that  decisive  and  vigorous 
spiritual  movement  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  new  views  and  sentiments 
carried  out  by  visible  actions;  a  clearly  discernible  line  of  conduct ;  a  condition 
of  soul  which  fiilly  puts  forth  the  whole  body  of  spiritual  capabihties  in  the 
vigour  of  ''newness  of  life."  When,  therefore,  a  term  which  has  been  long 
iiMd  as  only  applicable  to  this  high  state  of  a  decidedly  religious  course,  is 
applied  to  a  much  lower  condition,  many  pious  people  take  amrm,  under  the 
iaeti  that  the  standard  of  religion  is  brougnt  down  to  the  lowest  state  of  things, 
and  that  the  simple  name  of  a  Christian  obtained  in  baptism,  supersedes  all 
practical  obligations. 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  baptized  child  would,  as  he  advanced 
in  life,  gradually  unfold,  and  carry  into  his  habits,  those  spiritual  principks 
which  would  show  him  to  be  "  a  new  creature  in  Christ,"  if  the  arrangements 
of  our  Church,  that  he  might "  lead  the  rest  of  his  life  according  to  the 
beginning "  in  baptism,  were  duly  observed,  and  frilly  carried  out ;  so  that 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  the  alarm  in  question,  in  speaking  of  biq[>tismal 
regeneration,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  ori^nal  and  most  natural,  the 
simple  and  most  common,  meaning  of  re^neration  and  new  birth. 

It  is  well  known  tiiat  g^eration  in  the  regular  course  of  nature  is 
simply  the  commencement  of  existence,  or  the  mere  origin  of  the  capabilities 
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of  bein^ ;  while  birth  is  the  entrance  upon  that  stage  of  life  where  those 
capabihties  only  can  unfold  themselves,  and  be  brought  under  that  course  of 
nurturing  and  training  which  is  required  for  their  maturity — a  state  which 
calls  for  the  most  tenckr  treatment,  the  most  incessant  care,  and  persevering 
watchfulness,  on  the  part  of  those  who  hare  already  attained  some  degreed 
maturity. 

A  httle  attention,  then,  to  oar  baptismal  service  will  clearly  show  that 
the  Church  supposes  nothing  beyoncl  this  initiatory  state  when  it  is  said, 
*'  Seeing  now,  deariy  beloved  brethren,  that  1^  child  is  regenerated  and  grafted 
into  the  body  ci  Christ's  Church,  let  us  give  thanks  unto  Almighty  Qod  for 
these  benefits ;  and  with  one  accord  make  our  prayers  unto  him,  that  this 
child  may  lead  the  rest  of  his  life  according  tb  this  beginning." 

It  may  now* be  well  to  «ee  how  fSsr  this  is  the  view  of  those  writers  who 
have  most  prominently  come  forward  recentiy  as  the  advocates  of  baptiamal 
regeneration. 

Bishop  Bethel  saya,  that  "  Watettend  first  tea^^hes  us,  in  conformity  to 
the  opimon  of  the  ancient  Christians,  that  regeneration  is  a  >spiTitnsl  change 
wrought  upon  any  person  in  the  ri^t  use  of  baptism,  whereby  ne  is  translated 
from  nis  natural  state  m  Adam  to  a  spiritual  state  in  Christ.  That  every 
one  must  be  bom  of  water' and  of  the  spirit;  not  once  of  water  and  once  of 
the  Spirit,  but  once  of  the  Spirit  in  and  by  water ;  of  the  Spirit  primarily  and 
eg^ett/ifdely,  of  Hie  water  sece/wditH^  and  instmm&ntally.  That  the  word 
regtiieration  is  so  af^ropriated  to  baptism  as  to  exclude  any  other  conversion 
or  repentance  not  consid^ied  m  conjunction  wkh  foaptaism,  from  being  signified 
by  that  name." 

He  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  distinction  between  regeneration  and 
renovation.  He  states  that  diey  ai«  always  distinct  in  tiieovy,  and  often, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  infants,  in  isjct  and  reality.  That  regoMration  is 
a  change  of  the  whole  spiritual  gtate;  renovation  a  change  of  inward  from 
Gt  disposition.  * 

'*  In  support  of  An  account  of  regeneration  which,''  the  Inshop  says,  "  I  faaire 
adopted  mm  Waterland,  I  would  observe  that  this  notion  of  a  change  ti 
^ritual  state  appears  to  agree  better  with  1^  analogy  on  -which  the 
metaphor  of  a  new  birth  is  founded,  (&an  thai  of  a  change  of  heart,  tikat  is, 
of  affections  and  inward  feelings,  or  a  creation  or  inftision  of  moml  baUts  or 
virtne.  Tor  as  the  natvtal  hvrth  is  a  change  of  state  and  eireumatanoes,  and 
relation  to  outwanl  tinn^,  so  is  the  spiritwd  birth,  or  entrance  into  a 
spiritual  life,  a  chaj^  of  state  and  drcumstances,  and  relalaokis  to  God  and 
another  world. " 

Far  from  attempting  to  i^ogiee  for  the  spirit,  or  advocate  all  the  viem, 
of  ''Bernard  Leslie,"  the  followmg  (]|uotation,  considerinff  the  Tractarian 
tendencies  of  its  author,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  views  of  uiat  party  on  the 
subject  beiate  us:  ''To  say  tiiat  any  one  doctrine  is  the  cardinal  point 
of  the  Christian  scheme,  is  more  than  we  are  warranted  in  Scripture  *,  it  may, 
however,  be  safely  asserted  that  in  point  of  order,  at  least,  biq9(^bmalregeneratkn 
holds  the  fbrst  riok.  It  is  in  fact  the  starting  point  of  the  Choistian's  eourse. 
It  is  the  b^inning  of  the  life  of  God  in  his  soul.  It  is  the  implantiiag  in  the 
heart  the  seed  of  Bivine  grace,  thenceforth  to  be  cherished  and  confirmed.  It 
is  the  grafting  the  redeemed  soul  into  the  stock  of  Christ,  in  which,  if  he  remain 
firm,  he  is  assured  of  salvation.'' 

Though  Dr.  Pusey  has  swelled^t  Tract  67,  on  Baptism,  to  400  usages,  he 
thus  expresses  his  one  leading  idea :  "  One  may  define  rtgeoerelAHtti  to  be, 
"  that  act  whereby  God  takes  us  out  of  our  relation  to  AcUmi,  ttid  makes 
us  actual  members  of  his  S<m,  and  so  his  sons,  as  hemg  members  of  his 
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ever  blessed  S<hi;  '  and  if  aoas,  then  heirs  of  God  through  Christ.'  This  is  our 
new  birth ;  an  actual  birth  of  Grod,  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  as  we  were 
actually  bom  of  our  natural  parents.  Herein  then  also  are  we  justified,  or 
both  accounted  and  made  righteous,  since  we  are  made  members  of  him  who  is 
alone  righteous ;  freed  from  past  sin,  whether  original  or  actual ;  have  a  new 
principle  of  life  imparted  to  us,  since,  having  been  made  members  of  Christ, 
we  have  a  portion  of  his  life,  or  of  him  who  is  our  life ;  herein  also  we  have 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  and  of  immortality,  because  we  have  been  made 
partakers  of  his  resurrection,  have  risen  again  with  him. 

"  The  view,  then,  here  held  of  baptism,  following  the  ancient  Church  and 
our  own,  is,  that  we  be  en8;raffced  into  Christ,  and  thereby  receive  9l  principle  of 
life,  afterwards  to  be  developed  and  enlarged  by  the  fuller  influxes  of  his  grace; 
so  that  neither  is  baptism  looked  upon  as  an  infusion  of  grace  distinct  from 
the  incorporation  into  Christ,  nor  is  that  incorporation  conceived  of  as  separate 
from  its  attendant  blessings.'' 

I  trust  these  quotations  may  seem  to  do  justice  to  one  party,  by  not  at- 
tributing to  them  more  than  they  mean ;  and  to  remove  the  fears  of  another  party, 
whose  darm  has  originated  in  their  own  common  misapplication  of  a  word  ;— 
regeneration  in  baptism  being  simply  the  commencement  of  spiritual  life,  in 
the  exact  parallel  with  generation  in  natural  life. 

It  is  to  be  re^tted,  then,  that  words  have  not  been  kept  to  their  true  mean- 
ing :  re^neration  can  be  no  more,  properly  speaking,  than  life  in  its  most  simple 
first  principles  j  while  conversion  is  a  decisive  point,  which  supposes  life  to  be 
at  once  putting  forth  its  powers  in  vigorous  operation ;  carrying  out  the  dic- 
tates of  a  sound  judgment  widi  the  enei^  of  renovated  power,  m  accordance 
with  the  sinrple  import  of  that  word  "  converto,"  to  turn  about.  This  dis- 
tinction Dr.  rusey  clearly  points  out ;  and  it  had  been  well  if  he  had  always  been 
as  little  mystical,  and  as  explicit,  as  in  the  following  passaee : — "  Those  miracles 
of  God's  mercy  whereby  he  from  time  to  time  awakens  souls  from  their  lethargy, 
to  see  the  reahty  of  things  unseen,  and  the  extent  of  their  own  wanderings 
from  the  right  way,  no  more  indicate  that  they  had  had  no  life  before,  than  a 
man  awakening  from  an  unnatural  slumber  would  that  he  had  been  physically 
dead.  Those  analogies  go  but  a  Uttle  way ;  but  the  very  terms  '  qjuickened,' 
'awakened,'  'roused,'  and  the  like,  wherewith  men  naturally  designate  the 
powerful  interpositions  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of  men  hitherto 
careless,  convey  the  notion  that  the  life  was  there  before,  although  sunk  in 
torpor ;  the  gift  was  there,  although  not  stirred  up ;  the  powers  implanted, 
although  suffered  to  lie  idle.  "—Tract  67,  p.  28. 

I  think,  then,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  if  by  baptism>al  regeneration  we 
mean  no  more  than  spiritual  life  in  its  most  simple  form,  it  is  so  ^  an  ef- 
fective work  of  grace ;  but  that  it  only  can,  while  it  assuredly  will,  be  ultimately 
effectual,  in  practical  and  experimental  power,  where  its  unfoldings  are  as 
carefully  watched  over,  trained,  and  nurtured,  as  are  the  gradual  openings  and 
growing  energies  of  physical  existence. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Clbricub  Britannicus, 
Baptized  from  Quakerism. 
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.  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  ARCHDEACON  OF  ANTIGUA, 

WRITTEN   SHORTLY  AFTER  THE   BARTHaUAKE   OP   FEBRUARY   8,    1843. 


I  WROTE  a  letter  to  '■  '  three  days  ago,  informing  you  of  the  dreadful  earth- 
quake that  shook  our  island  from  one  end  to  the  other,  on  the  8th  instant,  and 
razed  our  stone  buildings  to  the  ground — ^my  beautiful  church  among  them — 
yet  testifying  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  sparing  our  lives.  I  now  write  a  few  lines 
by  the  R.M.  Steamer,  better  to  confirm  the  preceding  report  of  our  safety,  and 
to  say  that  we  are  all  in  health, — I  cannot  say  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  for  how  can 
we  be  so,  seeing  this  fair  and  flourishing  island  now  reduced  to  a  ruined  con- 
dition? It  is  impossible  for  me  to  descnbe  the  devastations  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  all  parts  of  our  town,  and  on  all  the  estates  through  the  country, — ^from  the 
governor  down  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  lowest  hut, — ^all  have  suffered;  and 
amonff  so  many  houses  that  have  been  broken  down,  the  wonder  is  that  so  few 
of  their  inmates  have  been  killed.  Had  the  calamity  occurred  at  ten  at  night, 
instead  of  by  day,  thousands  must  have  perished ;  but  now,  every  one  has  his 
tale  of  dehverance  to  tell.  I  have  already  told  mine,  how  that,  had  I  been 
engaged  as  was  intended  I  should  have  been,  in  solemnizing  a  marriage  at  the 
eastern  part  of  my  church,  I  must  have  been  crushed  in  my  attempt  to  escape 
— ^but  the  bride  not  having  come,  I  was  in  my  vestry-room  waiting,  and  so  the 
way  of  escape  was  made  snort  for  me.  Now  that  I  am  spared,  I  feel  what  a 
solemn  responsibihty  is  thrown  upon  me  to  improve  the  visitation,  for  the  good 
of  mine  own  soul,  and  for  that  of  the  people.  Yesterday  was  the  first  sabbath 
after  the  awful  visitation ;  there  was  a  general  pressing  from  all  sides  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.  I  could  not  get  up  my  tent  of  a  church  in  time,  but  made  use 
of  my  wooden  school-room,  with  an  awning  outside,  and  had  a  succession  of 
congregations  (four),  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  at  one,  at  four,  and  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  besides  a  sermon  at  Government  House,  for  some  of  the  upper  classes 
who  could  get  no  admission  into  the  general  congregation.  As  to  sitting  down 
to  write  sermons  for  the  occasion,  I  had  no  time  or  power ;  but  the  Lord  gave  me 
power  to  preach  without  the  help  of  an3rtbing  written;  and  i|uch  is  the  awaken- 
mg  produced,  that  I  purpose,  with  God*s  assistance,  to  pursue  this  plan  for 
some  time,  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  church  is  in  a  tabernacle.  On  Friday  next, 
the  17th,  we  are  to  have  a  day  of  humiliation,  and  by  that  time  I  hope  to  have 
a  spacious  tent  erected  before  Government  House,  where  1500  people,  and 
upwards,  may  meet  to  worship  God.  The  effect  of  the  awful  visitation  has 
brought  many  to  flock  to  hear  the  word,  who  came  verv  seldom  before ;  and 
those  who  were  mere  formahsts,  being  now  stripped  of  the  formalities  of  re- 
ligion, will,  I  trust,  be  more  attentive  and  mindful  after  the  main  thing,  that 
"  the  word  dwell  in  their  hearts  richly."  After  flfteen  years  of  pastoral  minis- 
tration, I  flnd  myself  now  quite  in  a  new  position :  a  large  congregation,  with- 
out their  accustomed  church  appendages  and  accommodations  for  devotion.  We 
are  now  thrown  upon  our  principles,  whether  we  will  be  content  with  the  bare 
word,  and  everything  relative  to  pubUc  worship  in  the  rudest  form,  or  whether 
we  will  grow  careless  and  relapse  into  indifference.  The  very  reverse  of  this 
last  is  the  present  aspect.  All  are  impressed  and  awakened,  and  stirred  up  be- 
yond anything  I  have  before  witnessed.  Oh  I  that  the  impression  (though  it 
cannot  be  so  lively  as  at  this  moment,  while  the  merc^  that  we  have  received 
is  jfresh  and  glowing  in  our  minds,  and  our  eyes  have  just  witnessed  the  most 
awful  proof  of  God's  irresistible  power),  }ret  may  it  be  lasting !  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  us  ministers  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  to  cherish  and  nourish  it ;  which 
must  be  done  by  an  increase  of  means,  ever  remembering  that  means,  however 
multiplied,  sink  to  nothing  without  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit  be  given  to  impart 
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to  the  means  life.  My  amlntioii  about  eleratcd  towers  and  walls,  &c.,  &c., 
has  received  a  humbling  check,  which,  I  trust,  I  shall  never  forget.  I  am  now 
perfectly  indifferent  about  what  sort  o(  building  the  church  I  minister  in  is,  as 
long  as  it  is  safe  and  convenient.  My  chief  desire  is  now  to  save  the  roof  of 
my  church,  which  is  wood,  from  falling  in,  after  the  tottering  walls  have  given 
way.  Ten  strong  hard  wood  pillars  support  the  main  roof;  and  I  am  about  to 
fix  up  the  roof  north  and  south,  and  then,  having  made  the  roof  independent 
of  the  tottering  walls,  to  board  up  inside,  and  so  make  again  the  best  interior 
of  my  church  I  can,  for  the  pews  are  there,  and  the  pulpit  and  desk,  all  empty 
«nd  solitary.  If  ev^  I  am  privile^d  to  introduce  my  congregation  into  that 
enclosure  again,  I  trust  it  will  be  with  feehngs  chastened,  purified,  and  melted, 
by  the  trying  visitation  through  which  I  have  had  to  pass.  I  trust  grace  will 
be  given  me  to  know  how  to  be  abased,  as  well  as  how  to  be  exalted,  and  that, 
ultimately,  I  and  my  family  and  flock,  will  have  cause  thankfully  to  acknow-^ 
ledge  that  "  it  is  gjood  for  us  to  have  been  afflicted." 

^ould  a  subscription  be  set  on  foot  in  England  for  our  dismantled  churches, 
you  must,  all  who  nave  the  means,  remember  us,  for  we  can  look  for  no  help 
ui  the  island,  nor  the  adjoining  ones,  which  have  all  suffered,  though  not  so 
severely.  Mjiy  the  Lord  incline  your  hearts  to  help  us  1 — ^Your  ever  affection- 
ate brother, 

**  Cast  down,  but  not  destroyed," 

Robert  Holbkrton. 


REVIEWS- 


Hie  Go^el  before  the  Agei  or,  Christ  with  Nicodemus,  being  an  Exposititmfor 

the  Times,    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.   Oxon.     London: 

Baisler,  1844. 
We  have,  for  a  long  time,  watched  the  career  of  Mr.  Montgomay  as  a 
theologian,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  while,  as  a  poet,  he  has  been 
equally  overrated  by  some,  and  underrated  by  others,  that,  as  a  divine,  he  has 
never  yet  had  justice  done  him. 

His  present  work  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep  and  extensive  reading,  as 
well  as  of  a  profoundQy  philosophicsd  spirit,  and  exhibits  him  as  an  unflinching 
supporter  trf  apostolical  order,  while  he  allows  of  no  corruption  of  evangelieal 
truth.  In  making  a  few  extracts  from  this — ^the  most  thoughtfrd  as  well  as  the 
most  attractive  of  his  productions,  we  shall  require  but  Uttle  searching,  for  the 
-whole  book  is  excellent;  indeed  the  only  fault  is  that  it  is  too  declamatory,  too 
antithetical,  and  bears  tokens  of  having  all  passed  through  the  pulpit. 

Take  a  specimen  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  mingled,  in  a  style  well  worthy 
^  the  author  :t— 

"*And  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man:  for  He  knew  what  was  in 
MAN.'  It  is  to  the  latter  clause  we  direct  your  especial  regard;  because  in  our 
apprehension,  it  is  the  key  wherewith  to  unlock  the  seemingly  unconnected  reply 
which  Jesus  presently  makes  to  the  rabbi, — "He  knew  what  was  in  man." 
liCt  us  contemplate  the  knowledge  here  attributed  unto  the  Saviour: — Ist.  As 
tictively  referred  unto  Himself  f  and  2dly,  Js  passively  related  unto  ourselves: 
and  thus  we  may  be  enabled  to  compass  somewhat  of  the  immense  prerogative  here 
assuftied  to  be  the  possession  of  Christ  If  referred  then  to  Himself,  this  moral 
science  must  be  considered,  cither  as  a  perfection  flowing  from  His  Personality  in  the 
Divine  Essence;  or  from  His  Constitution  in  the  Mediatoirial  economy.  In  other 
words,  He  **  knew  what  was  in  man,"  either  by  an  attribute  which  necessarily  apper- 
tains unto  Him  as  veiy  God{  or  else  by  virtue  of  that  spiritual  equipment  with  which 
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he  was  endowed,  as  **  receiving"  the  Spirit  into  His  human  ikeulties  ^'witlioal 
measure,"  and  as  being  "  anointed  aboTe  His  fellows*'  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  either 
view  there  is  rieh  material  for  the  believer's  glory  and  consolation.  If  we  consider 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  "  m  man  "  under  the  former  aspect,  how  blessed  the  truth  ( 
—Christ  is  an  Infinitr  Saviour  >  inasmuch  as  of  no  finite  intelligence  either  in 
heaven  or  earth  or  hell  can  it  be  said  with  absolute  fulness  of  statement — He  knows 
"  what  is  in  man."  Let  us  hear  the  express  declaration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  this 
matter  in  two  passages  which  He  has  delivered.  In  Jeremiah  xix.  9,-10,  fve  read,-' 
"  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked :    who  can 

KNOW  IT?      I   THE   LoRD   SEARCH   THE   HEART,  I   TRY  THE   RSlNSr"       If CW  this  iS 

a  wondrous  portion  in  the  Word  of  God !  Not  only  is  there  attributed  to  the  nataral 
heart  of  man  a  fearful  extent  of  deceit,  transcending  all  things,  or  creatures  }  (whieh 
the  original  allows,)  for  the  stupendous  announcement  does  not  pause  here  i  it  goes 
on  to  assert  something  still  more  terribly  strange, — even  that  the  deceit  and  depravity 
of  the  unconverted  heart  require  Omniscience  fully  to  overtake  their  extent,  and  in- 
vestigate their  actings  I  For  when  the  interrogation  is  put,  "  Who  can  know  it?"— 
there  is  silence  in  heaven  ;  and  as  the  question  peals  on  the  ears  of  the  angelic  wor- 
shippers above,  each  remains  mute.  And  the  fiends  below,  though  in  sympathetic 
union  with  every  evil  bias  in  the  black  heart  of  man, — they  too  cannot  exclaim,  **  Wd 
have  fathomed  all  the  abysses  of  human  corruption.''  And  when  the  demand  rings 
on  the  startled  ears  of  the  human  family,  where  is  the  being  who  dares  with  troth 
assert,  "  I  know  all  that  is  in  my  own  heart,"  still  less  all  which  is  in  the  heart  of 
our  universal  nature  7  And  it  is  here  when  the  whole  creation  of  mind  remains 
abashed  into  speechless  awe  or  conscious  impotence  before  the  magnitude  of  this 
amazing  question, — the  Infinite  Understanding  of  God  Himself  rises  from  its  throne, 
and  breaks  the  trance  of  eternity  with  this  majestic  deliverance, — *%  the  Lord,  searcb 
the  heart :  /  try  the  reins  1"  And  if  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Lord  in 
the  Old,  assume  the  same  perfection  in  the  same  degree,  then  is  there  not  some 
equality  of  nature  between  them?  But  let  us  revert  to  1  John  iii.  20,  fo^ another 
illustration  of  the  Spirit's  mind  on  this  subject   "  For  if  our  heart  condemn  us,  God 

IS    greater    THAN    OUR    HEART,    AND    KNOWETH    AL^L    THINGS.''       Here    8    like 

truth  is  involved,-..that  nothing  short  of  Divine  Omniscience  is  adequate  to  penetrate 
the  hidden  deeps  of  human  experience.  And  when  we  unite  the  two  referenees  into 
one  result,  how  can  we  deny  that,  as  Christ  claims  by  His  Evangelist  to  need  none 
**  TO  TESTIFY  of  man,**  because  He  Himself  **  knew  what  was  in  man," — God  and 
Himself  stand  on  the  same  platform  F  Either,  then,  St  John  speaks  truth,  or  he  does 
not.  If  we  are  blasphemous  enough  to  say  the  latter  is  the  case, — ^why  the  Almighty 
is  libelled  by  St  John,  and  Christ  Himself  is  arrayed  in  sacrilegious  raiments  stolen 
from  Jehovah's  glory!  But  if,  as  we  believe,  the  Evangelist's  words  are  the  truth,— 
then  is  Messiah  an  Infinite  Person  ;  and  before  the  ray  of  His  omniscient  eye  the 
heart  lies  ever  "  naked  and  opened," — even  as  a  broad  sea  that  WMka  and  heaves 
under  the  noontide  sun." 

There  is  a  depth  of  thonght  in  this,  which  is  far  beyond  the  ordinary  minct  and 
yet  so  feticitous  a  style  m  illustration,  and  so  great  a  clearness  oi  expression, 
that  the  ordinaiy  mind  at  once  seizes  and  appropriates  it  as  though  it  nad  ever 
thought  and  reasoned  thus. 

A^dn,  what  force  and  splendour  do  we  find  in  the  passage  whieh  foUowK 
Speaking  of  the  connexion  between  religion  and  politics^  the  author  says : — 

*'  But  still  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  connexion  between  man  being  '*  bora 
again"  by  Divine  renewal,  and  the  cure  of  his  political  discontent,  and  the  social  dis- 
organization of  the  lower  classes  7  What  is  the  connexion :  Why,  we  may  well  answer, 
what  is  the  character  of  that  age,  and  the  state  of  moral  feeling  in  a  country,  when 
such  a  question  as  this  can  be  put  at  all  t  How  base  must  that  philosophy  be,  and 
how  utterly  incompetent  to  legislate  for  the  conditions,  or  to  interpret  the  real  wants 
of  fallen  humanity — ^that  imagines  spiritual  religion  to  be  anything  less  than  the 
actuating  root  of  all  public  virtues,  as  well  as  all  private  excellencies !  Verily, 
the  far-reaching  wisdom  of  Burke  discerned  no  phantom,  but  described  a  substantive 
evil,  when  he  spoke  of  an  "  age  of  economists,  economists  and  calculators."    And 
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vlas!  in  our  low  viewi  of  the  sacrednub  of  a  State,  as  well  our  blind  ideas  of  religion 
as  the  finest  and  most  effective  guardian  of  all  our  relative  duties — how  forcibly  are 
we  indebted  to  certain  theories  of  Warburton  and  Locke ;  and  to  their  expanded 
developments  as  found  in  the  system  of  Paley,  and  the  grovelling  utilitarianism  of 
Bentham.  In  opposition  to  this  let  us  maintain,  that  as  the  Divine  renovation  of  our 
whole  being  by  the  transforming  power  of  Grace,  is  the  true  and  only  elevation  of 
man;  so,  m  that  elevation  whatever  tends  to  support  Law,  sanction  order,  and 
strengthen  Government, — is  virtually  contained.  Thus  then  can  it  be  demonstratedi 
that  he  who  most  clearly  by  the  Spirit  can  "  see  the  kingdom  qf  Ood,"  will  be  at  the 
same  time  most  competent  to  comprehend  and  venerate  the  kingdom  qf  man  also. 

For  we  have  only  to  consider  two  or  three  points,  and  this  connexion  between  a  re- 
newal of  our  nature  in  its  spiritual  relation  unto  God,  and  a  qualifying  of  it  for  ful- 
filling its  political  relation  unto  man^— will  come  forth  in  a  very  intelligible  form. 
Government  then,  and  Law,  Order,  Property,  and  Rank  and  Degree,  are  not  simply 
tolerated  by  Christianity,  but  honourably  recognised  by  its  principles,  and  practically 
absorbed  into  its  own  national  results.  We  have  only  for  instance  to  recall  and  apply 
such  passages  as  follow;  and  remember  too,  that  they  were  addressed  to  a  people  then 
groaning  under  the  vices  and  depravities  of  the  most  horrible  monster  that  ever  dis- 
graced a  throne.  Thus  speaketh  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  '*  Lkt  evert 
SOUL  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordalnbo  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  re- 
sisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues:  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due,^^  &c.  In  the  First  of  Timothy,  the  same  inspired  writer  exhorts  that 
*'  supplications,  prayers,  intercession,  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made,  for  Kings  and 
ALL  THAT  ARC  IN  THEIR  AUTHORITY."  Observe  too,  with  what  feeling  energy  of 
style  Sl  Peter  offers  the  same  counsel  to  his  converts:  **  Submit  yourself  to  «t;«ry«r- 
dinance  ofmauj  for  the  Lord's  sake:  whether  it  be  to  the  King  as  supreme,  or 
VNTO  Governors  as  sent  bt  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,**  &e.  "  Honour 
all  men ;  love  the  brotherhood ;  fear  God,  honour  the  King.*'  Now  if  there  be  any 
discernible  element  of  instruction  in  these  passages,  assuredly  it  is  one  that  rebukes 
the  degrading  themes  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  ends  of  political  government 
are  limited  to  earthly,  material,  and  exterior  design :  and  hence  leave  a  disastrous  gulf 
between  Politics  and  Christianity.  For  in  the  quotations  here  adduced,  the  doctrine 
in  substance  here  amounts  to  this — All  government  €u  such  is  firom  God ;  and  sub- 
mission to  that  government,  for  His  saile,  is  a  religious  duty  as  well  as  a  civil 
obligation.  Thus  he  who  pays  *'  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,"  and  honours  *^  the 
king," — by  a  created  medium  is  rendering  homage  to  the  Supreme  will.  Moreover, 
these  extracts  from  the  New  Testament  not  only  annihilate  the  blind  and  base  and 
miserable  sophism  f  — even  that  polities  and  religion  have  no  connexion  with  each 
other:  but  they  do  more: — they  profoundly  intimate  that  a  State,  although  an  earthly 
and  dim  reflection,  is  yet  an  august  image  of  certain  royalties  which  appertun  to  the 
character  of  God;  because  both  in  original  and  in  its  executive,  the  State  is  above 
and  BEYOND  the  individual  wilL  Hence,  being  a  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  the  uncreated 
supremacy  reflected  over  the  hearts  of  mankind,  we  can  well  understand  how  in  our 
obedience  to  this  State,  as  a  venerable  and  awful  constitution  instituted  by  the 
Almighty, — some  of  the  noblest  functions  of  our  nature  are  employed ;  and  some  of 
the  finest  susceptibilities  of  the  heart  brought  into  plenary  action.'* 

Did  our  space  allow,  we  would  make  furth^  and  larger  extracts;  but  our 
readers  will  see  that  Mr.  Montoomery  is  well  fitted  to  show  the  superiority  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  philosophy  ox  the  world,  and  its  sufficiency  to  cure  the  evils 
of  humanity. 

Geology  —  Introductorvy  Descriptive,  and  Practical,  By  David  Thomas 
Ansted,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  Fellow  of  Jesus'  College,  Cambrid^,  and 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Ring's  College,  London.  Parts  I.  II.  III.  IV. 
London :  Van  Voorst.     1844. 

To  all  who  wish  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  this  interesting  science,  we 
cannot  do  a  greater  service,  than  to  point  their  attention  to  Professor  Ansted's 
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esrcellent  wotk.  Brought  up  in  the  severeft  school  of  Inductive  aaence— ^e- 
complished  by  extensive  foreign  travel,  the  author  has  brought  to  his  taik 
powers  of  the  highest  order  and  the  most  indomitable  perseverance.  The  first 
volume  is  now  complete,  and  four  more  numbers  will  conclude  the  work,— -a 
work  which,  both  for  its  philosophical  accuracy,  its  clearness,  as  well  as  for  the 
minor  but  not  unimportant  excellencies  of  what  is  called  technically  "  getting 
up" — will  not  be  easily  paralleled.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  good-' 
ness  of  the  wood  engraymgs>  and  the  student  will  find  them  most  useful. 

Schism   and   Repentance,     A  Tale,      By  Joseph  Feanu     Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co. 
A  VERY  wen  written  and  usjsful  story,  calculated  to  be  of  much  benefit  to 
doubting  Churchmen.  The  country  town  of  Orpington,  in  which  the  scene 
of  the  work  is  laid,  is  well  described ;  and  the  reasoning  introduced  is  true, 
and  to  the  point.  The  following  i3  a  veiy  sensible  summary,  though  a  brief 
one,  of  the  chief  causes  which  form  the  usual  stepping-stone»  through  the 
waters  of  doubt  to  the  abyss  of  infidelity. 

**  Self-will,  and  a  stubborn  aversion  to  being  led }  a  fixed  and  firm  vesistance  to 
being  taught  in  the  ways  of  religion ;  a  dreadful  pride  of  natural  talent ;  and  ao 
undue  homage  paid  at  the  shrine  of  *  reasortt*  all  conduce  to  the  making  shipwreck  of 
faith  ;  all  tend  to  lead  men  away  from  the  '  good  old  paths '  of  truth,  to  be  entangled 
in  the  mazes  of  error~.to  embrace  *'  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism ;'  till,  at 
last,  their  hearts  become  har^ned,  and  they  go  down  into  perdition,  having  *  a 
contempt  of  God's  word  and  commandments/  " 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  Lord  John  Manners,  with  his  Lordship's  consent; 
and  this  must  in  itself  prove  a  recommendation  to  many  orthodox  Qiurchmen. 
Finally,  let  us  once  more  repeat  what  we  have  indeed  already  impHed,  that 
Mr.  Feam's  tale  of  "  Schism  and  Repentance "  meets  with  our  unqualified 
approval. 

Bells  and  Pomegranates.     No.   XI.       Colombe's  Birth'day,      By  Robert 

Browning..  Moxons.  Price  Is. 
This  author,  even  were  he  not  possessed  of  that  genius  which  animates  all 
even  his  worst  productions,  would  still  be  a  favourite  of  ours,  on  account  of  the 
Christian  t<me  of  mind  which  pervades  and  elevates  all  of  hi»  works,  whether 
lyric  or  dramatic.  We  can  only  allude  at  present  to  the  exquisite  but  un- 
obtrusive piety  of  that  lovely  conception,  "  Pippa  passes ;"  and  the  same 
truly  rehgious  spirit  which  shows  itself  in  the  deep---deep  repentance  of  the 
sweet  heroine  of  the  almost  equally  beautiful  "  Blot  in  the  *Scutcheon/*  The 
faults  of  Robert  Browning,  as  a  poet,  are  great,  but  his  beauties  are  fiir 
greater.  His^  present  production,  "  Colombe's  Birth-day,"  pleases  us  less  than 
any  other  in  the  series  now  publishing  of  his  dramatic  works.  The  plot  of  the 
piece  has  not  that  deep  interest  which  characterizes  all  the  other  plays  of 
Browning ;  the  characters  introduced  are  not  as  beautiful  in  themselves,  or  as 
clearly  developed,  as  in  those  former  works ;  and,  altogether,  it  is  anything  but 
an  advance.  Still,  it  is  such  a  play  as  Robert  Browning  could  write  only,  and, 
therefore,  of  course,  contains  great  beauties.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  judge 
prematurely,  for  we  have  only  read  **  Colombe's  Birth-day"  twice;  and,  like  a 
grand  but  gorging  symphony  of  Beethoven's,  a  play  of'^Brovming's  only  dis- 
closes it^  rarest  and  choicest  beauties  after  repeated  hearings.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  all  our  readers  who  have  any  real  love  for  true  poetry  will  read  the 
work,  and  judge  for  themselves^  Those  who  have  read  the  former  Numbers 
of  the  series  with  any  attention,  will  scarcely  want  to  be  told  this.  Two  new 
Numbers  will  appear  ere  long. 
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History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  &c.    By  William  H.  Prescott,  Author  of 
the  '<  History  of  Ferdinimd  and  Isabella."    London :  Bentley.    1843. 

This  is  an  admirable  work,  though  we  do  not  agree  with  all  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  writer.  The  *'  History  of  the  Conquest "  is  preceded  by  a  most  in- 
teresting dissertation  on  the  Aytec  civilization,  which  forms  Book  1.,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  account  of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Cortez,  which  occupies 
Book  VII.  There  is  also  an  appendix  on  the  origin  of  the  Aytec  civilization, 
and  another  containing  some  documents.  The  work  is  written  in  an  agreeable 
s^le,  and  displays  ^eat  jud^ent  as  well  as  research.  Mr.  Prescott*s  account 
of  customs  and  institutions  is  very  interesting,  and  his  narrative  of  events  clear 
and  spirited.  In  describing  the  religion  of  tne  Aytecs,  he  makes  frequent  and 
sometimes  felicitous  allusions  to  the  superstition  and  cruelty  of  Rome.  One 
short  but  forcible  extract  we  subjoin : — 

"  Human  sacrifice,  however  cruel,  has  nothmg  degrading  to  its  victim.  It  may  be 
rather  said  to  ennoble  him,  by  devoting  him  to  the  gods.  Although  so  terrible  to  the 
Aytecs,  it  was  sometimes  voluntarily  embraced  by  them  as  the  most  glorious  death, 
and  one  that  opened  a  sure  passage  into  Paradise.  The  Inquisition,  on  the  other  hand, 
branded  its  victims  with  infamy  in  this  world,  and  consigned  them  to  everlasting  per- 
dition in  the  next." 

Young*s  Nacht-Gedanken    versetzt    von    der    Baroninn    von    Hohenlausen. 

D.  Nutt,  London. 

This  extremely  valuable  translation  of  a  truly  classical  work  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  paying  the  subscription  price  at  Nutt's,  in  Fleet  Street.  The  work 
is  to  be  published  by  one  of  the  first  German  houses,  whose  very  name  gua- 
rantees that  their  part  of  the  undertaking  will  be  well  performed,  and  the  out- 
ward dress  be  worthy  of  the  inward  matter.  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts"  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  last  century,  and  then  considered 
a  brilliant  defence  of  revealed  religion :  so  that  the  fact  of  the  translation  of 
such  a  work  being  undertaken  by  so  well-known  an  authoress  as  the  Baroness 
von  Hohenlausen,  speaks  favourably  for  the  reli^ous  reaction  of  the  day  in 
Germany.  The  work  will  be  valuable  to  all  English  students  of  the  German 
language ;  more  especially  to  those  who  truly  value  its  original. 

Kirby  and  Spencers  Introduction  to  Entomology.     Sixth  Edition.    2  vols. 
Longman  and  Co.     1843. 

CoNSiDBRED  either  in  reference  to  their  beauties,  minuteness,  abundance, 
habits,  transformations,  uses,  ravages,  or  to  their  instincts,  and,  in  some  cases, 
their  seeming  sagacity,  insects  are  certainly  the  most  wonderful  class  of  ani* 
mated  nature.  From  a  very  early  period  the  study  of  them  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind  in  various  parts  of  the  universe.  More  recently  this 
study  has  become  a  favourite  science,  and  societies  have  been  formed  in  nearly 
every  civilized  country  for  its  advancement.  Viewed  in  any  light,  it  is  certainly 
an  important  department  of  Zoology,  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  its 
claiming  so  much  of  the  time  of  our  living  naturalists.  In  our  own  country, 
its  promotion  and  present  popularity  are  greatly  ascribed  to  the  pubhcation, 
some  years  ago,  of  the  well-known  and  learned  *'  Introduction  to  Entomology," 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby  and  W.  Spence,  Esq.  The  original  edition  was  in  four 
thick  volumes,  and  was  too  expensive  to  be  possessed  by  any  students  but 
those  of  the  wealthier  class.  By  omitting  the  more  scientific  and  dry  details, 
the  present  edition  consists  of  merely  the  two  first,  and  most  generally  interest- 
ing and  useful,  volumes ;  to  which  several  new  facts,  and  various  corrections, 
have  been  added,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
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this  dass  of  beings.  Casting  a  gknce  over  the  additional  matter,  we  find  many 
statements  and  remarks  which  enhance  the  literary  and  scientific  value  of  this 
sixth  edition.  In  the  article  on  Bees>  we  are  particularly  struck  by  the  follow- 
ing excellent  remarks,  which  discuss  the  question  of  instinct  and  reason  ac- 
cording to  the  arguments  and  views  first  broached  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Heimell,  in  Ids 
Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds,  published  about  a  year  since : — 

"  You  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  admit  that  insects,  and  of  these  the  bee  pre-emi- 
nently, are  endowed  with  a  much  more  exquisite  and  flexible  instinct  than  the  larger 
animals.  But  you  may  be  here  led  to  ask,  Can  all  this  be  referred  to  instinct?  Is 
not  this  pliability  to  circumstances — this  surprising  adaptation  of  means  for  accom- 
plishing an  end — rather  the  result  of  reason  f  You  will  not  doubt  my  allowing  the 
appositeness  of  this  question,  for  so  strikingly  do  many  of  the  preceding  facts  seem 
uie  effect  of  reason,  that  I  had  originally  arranged  them  as  instances  of  this  faculty. 
But  mature  consideration  has  convinced  me  (though  I  confess  the  subject  has  great 
difficulties,)  that  this  view  was  fallacious;  and  that  though  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  those  facts  may  be  referable  to  reason,  the  facts  themselves  can  only  be 
consistently  explained  by  regarding  them  as  I  have  done,  as  examples  of  variations 
of  particular  instincts : — and  this  on  two  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  these  variations, 
however  singular,  are  limited  in  their  extent :  all  bees  are,  and  have  always  been  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  certain  number,  but  not  to  increase  that  number.  Bees  cemented 
their  comb,  when  becoming  heavy,  to  the  top  of  the  hive  with  mitys,  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  as  they  do  now;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  then, 
as  now,  they  occasionally  varied  their  procedures,  by  securing  them  with  wax  or  with 
propolis  only,  either  added  to  the  upper  range  of  cells,  or  disposed  in  braces  and  ties 
to  the  adjoining  combs.  But  if  in  thus  proceeding  they  were  guided  by  reason,  why 
not,  under  certain  circumstances,  adopt  other  modes  of  strengthening  their  combs? 
Why  not,  when  wax  and  propolis  are  scarce,  employ  mud,  which  they  might  see  the 
martin  avail  herself  of  so  successfully?  Or  why  should  it  not  come  into  the  head  of 
some  hoary  denizen  of  the  hive,  that  a  little  of  the  mortar  with  which  his  careful 
master  plasters  the  crevices  between  his  habitation  and  its  stand  might  answer  the  end 
of  mitys?  Show  us  but  one  instance  of  bees  having  substituted  mud  or  mortar  for 
mitys,  pissoceros,  or  propolis,  or  wooden  props  for  waxen  ties,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  their  being  here  guided  by  reason.  But  since  no  such  instance  is  on  record ; 
since  they  are  still  confined  to  the  same  limits — however  surprising  the  range  of  these 
limits — as  they  were  2000  years  ago ;  and  since  the  bees  emerged  from  their  pups 
but  a  few  hours  before  will  set  themselves  as  adroitly  to  work,  and  pursue  their  ope- 
rations as  scientifically  as  their  brethren  who  can  boast  the  experience  of  a  long  life 
of  twelve  months'  duration ; — we  must  still  regard  these  actions  as  ^variations  of 
instinct  In  the  second  place,  no  degree  of  reason,  that  we  can  with  any  share  of 
probability  attribute  to  bees,  could  be  competent  to  the  performance  of  their  very 
complicated  labours,  and  which,  if  the  result  of  reason,  would  involve  the  most  exten- 
sive and  varied  knowledge  in  the  agents.  •  •  •  xhe  conclusion  is 
irresistible — it  is  not  reason  but  instinct  that  is  their  guide." 

Our  authors  then  proceed  to  show  that  insects  gain  some  knowledge  by 
experience  J  but  we  cannot  pursue  any  further  in  these  pages  a  debate  requiring 
80  much  room  to  do  it  justice. 

In  the  chapter  on  noxious  insects,  we  think  the  authors  are  blameable  for  not 
having  availed  themselves  of  the  many  valuable  facts  and  suggestions  contained 
in  the  extensive  series  of  articles  on  that  subject,  published  some  ago  in  the 
Gardener^ s  Gazette  and  in  the  Quarterly . 
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SOCIETY   FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN   KNOWLSDOl. 

A  OBNBRAL  meetmg  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  Aprils 
when  the  report  of  tne  standing  committee  was  read,  concerning  the  alter-' 
ations  made  by  the  society  in  the  works  of  deceased  authors  admitted  on  the 
catalogue  of  the  society.  A  question  naturally  arises  out  of  this  practice. 
Were  those  who  made  these  alterations  more  competent  to  write  upon  the 
subjects  contained  in  these  earbled  books,  than  the  authors  themselves? 
When  the  names  of  Kenn  ana  Nelson  are  mentioned  as  among  these  authors, 
this  can  hardly  be  conceded.  If  their  writings  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  society,  why  should  they  be  introduced? 
If  they  are,  let  them  be  printed  verbatim.  The  practice  of  altering  the  works 
dT  authors,  eapecially  if  they  be  reputed  authors,  is  unjustifiable.  We  know  a 
collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  used  in  many  of  the  London  churches,  in 
which  many  of  the  most  admired  compositions  are  professedly  introduce^  but 
which  are  so  altered  by  l^e  editor,  as  to  be  renaered  mere  doesrel.  This 
uniform  practice  of  the  society  we  thmk  is  not  good :  the  rule  should  m  to  print 
verbatim,  and  when  it  is  departed  from,  sound  writers  should  be  employed  to 
revise.  We  grant,  in  a  book  of  value,  some  sentiments  may  be  found  mcom- 
patible  with  truth ;  but  where  such  occur,  let  the  printer's  type  of  omission  be 
used,  rather  than  sentiments  ])ut  forth  which  are  not  the  autnor's. 

The  Tract  Committee  appointed  for  the  year  ensuing  are,  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,. the  Rev.  Dr.  Dealtry,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Baker,  Dalton,  Tyler, 
Ward,  and  Ainger.  Grants  were  made  towards  the  erection  of  new  churches  at 
Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  Hillsburg,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Grants  of 
books  were  also  voted  to  the  Bishop  of  Antigua,  to  Mr.  John  Dide,  who  is  going 
to  New  Zealand ;  to  Dr.  Dodd,  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  St.  Columbia,  m  the 
couuty  of  Meath ;  to  an  institution  lately  founded  at  Warrington,  for  the  education 
of  daughters  of  clergymen  who  have  officiated,  or  are  officiating,  in  the  diocese 
of  Chester;  to  the  lUv.  A.  Balfour,  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  FVopagation 
of  the  Gospel;  and  to  thirty-eight  schools  and  leading  libraries.  From  the 
fiind  of  Clericus,  books  were  granted  for  soldiers  and  a  regimental  school  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Gibraltar,  and  for  the  use  of  patients  in  the  Military 
Hospital,  Jersey.  Many  handsome  donations  were  announced,  both  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  society,  and  for  the  foreign  translation  fimd.  Fifty-two 
new  memb^  were  admitted. 

Another  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  7th  of  May,  when  the 
secretaries  stated  that  the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  between  April,  1843, 
and  April,  1844,  were  as  follows : — 

Bibles 112,668 

New  Testaments 104,994 

Common  Prayer  Books         .        ...        .        .        282,922 

Psalters 6,133 

Books  and  Tracts 3,268,659  * 

Total 3,775,376 

At  this  meeting  books  were  granted  to  a  school  at  Rouen ;  to  the  West 
Surrey  Schoolmasters'  Association;  and  to  various  churches,  chapels,  schools, 
and  leading  libraries.    A  large  amount  of  donations  was  also  announced  at 
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this  meeting,  and  the  munificent  heqaest  of  j£l,000  by  Miss  Emma  Milford, 
late  of  Somerset  Place,  Walcot,  Somersetshire;  and  another  legacy  of  jf  500 
by  Eades  Summers,  Esq.,  late  of  Fan  Grove,  Surrey.  Sixty-eight  new  mem- 
bers were  admitted. 

SOCIETY   FOR  THE   PROPAGATION   OF   THE   GOSPEL. 

This  society  has  recently  received  gratifying  proofs  of  the  exertions  which 
are  being  made  in  aid  of  its  designs  in  many  of  the  colonies  themselves ;  as 
from  the  diocese  of  Jamaica;  the  diocese  of  Barbadoes;  the  diocese  of  Guiana; 
the  diocese  of  Madras;  the  diocese  of  Tasmania ;  the  diocese  of  Western 
Australia;  and  the  diocese  of  New  Zealand.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  Chris- 
tianity spreads  among  the  colonies,  that  those  who  labour  among  them  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  colonists  themselves.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will 
one  day  support  their  own  bishops  and  their  own  clergy?  In  the  meantime 
it  is  England's  duty. 

Bishop  of  London, 
Bishop  of  Chichester, 
Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Bishop  of  Peterborougl 
Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
Archbishop  of  York, 
Bishop  of  Ely, 
Bishop  of  Wmchester, 
Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Bishop  of  Norwich, 
Bishop  of  Ripon, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  new  Hospital  is  about  to  be  erected  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  near  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea.  Such  an  institution'wiU  recommend 
itself  to  the  benevolence  of  every  feeling-hearted  Christian.  Of  the  60,000 
deaths  which  occur  every  year  in  England  and  Wales  from  slow  and  lingering 
diseases,  it  is  calculated  that  about  36,000  are  due  to  pulmonary  consumption. 
Again,  of  the  45,000  deaths  which  occur  every  year  in  the  metropolis,  about 
5,600,  or  one-eighth  of  the  total  mortality  of  the  metropjolis  at  all  ases,  and 
little  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  mortality  of  adults,  arises  from  this  fatal 
disease;  and  upwards  of  11,000  persons  are  constantly  wasting  away  under  its 
lingering  attacks.  Prince  Albert  will  lay  the  first  stone  of  this  building.  A 
bazaar,  for  the  sale  of  use^l  and  ornamental  work  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  build- 
mg,  will  be  held  in  the  garden  of  Chelsea  Hospital  on  Tuesday,  11th  of  June. 
We  recommend  this  institution  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  beUeving  that 
it  will  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  science,  and  to  the  alleviation  of  a  large 
amoifbt  of  human  suffering.  Subscriptions  and  donations  are  received  by 
Barclay  and  Co.;  Cocks  and  Biddulph;  Coutts  and  Co.;  Drummonds  and  Co.; 
Glyn,  Hahfat,  Mills,  and  Co.;.  Hankeys  and  Co.;  Herries,  Farquhar,  and  Co.; 
Ransom  and  Co.;  WiUiams,  Deacon,  and  Co.;  and  by  Hatchs^s,  Piccadilly, 
and  Nisbet  and  Co.,  Bemers  Street.    "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.'^ 


ORDINATIONS. 

at  London 

.  June    2 

at  Chichester 

.  June    2 

at  Exeter 

.  June    2 

at  Hereford     . 

.  June    2 

at  Lincoln 

.  June    2 

,  at  Peterborough      . 

.  June    2 

at  Wells 

.  June.  2 

at  Lichfield         .     . 

.     .  June    2 

at  Bishopsthorpe     . 

.  June    9 

at  London 

•.  June    9 

at  Winchester 

.  June  30 

at  Worcester 

.  July  21 

at  Norwich 

.  Aug.  25 

at  Ripon 

.  Sep.  22 

C'ltj  Steam  Pre»»,  1,  Long  Lane,  Aldersgate  Street — D.  A.  Doudnejr. 
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JULY— 1844. 

THE    TOPICS    OF.  THE. TIMES. 
No.  VI. 

THE  ONE  ROOT  OF  MANY  EVILS. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF   '<  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL  DWELL  ALONE.'' 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  to  their  source  those  moral  and 
inteUectual  phenomena  which  arrest,  indeed,  the  attention  of  the  super- 
ficial observer,  but  of  whose  cause  he  ,is  perfectly  ignorant.  And  the 
inquiry  assumes  a  deeper  and  more  important  character,  when  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  comparison  of  opinions  and  principles,  to  show  how  the 
same  vicious  elements  are  continually  working  in  the  human  heart,  and 
developing  themselves  under  aspects  the  most  different.  Man,  indeed, 
is  the  same  being  now  that  he  was  two  thousand  years  since;  the  same 
forces,  the  same  impulses  are  still  at  work;  the  same  desires  call  for 
satisfaction;  the  same  tendencies  are  still  in  play.  And  hence  it  arises, 
that,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  errors  of  one  age  and  country  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  another  far  removed  by  time  or  distance. 

But  as  each  age  and  country  has,  more  or  less,  its  own  peculiar  cha- 
racter, it  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  useful  to  analyze  tiiat  character 
— show  its  chief  ingredients — resolve  them  to  their  primary  elements- 
discover  their  moving  causes — ^and  then,  following  an  inverse  method,  to 
trace  the  effects  of  these  forces  upon  the  opinions  and  systems  of  those 
who  appear  to  the  careless  observer  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles. 

Now  it  is  our  opinion  that  one  of  the  vicious  characteristics  of  this 
age  is  intellectual  pride;  that  one  of  its  most  general  effects  is,  an  at- 
tempt to  be  wise  above  what  is  written;  and  that  this  attempt  maybe 
Vol.  L— No.  VIL  2  i 
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discovered  in  every  spt^m  of  the  day,  whether  theoretical  or  practical, 
whether  moral  or  rehgious,  social  or  political. 

There  are  four  books  which  God  has  written  for  our  instruction: — 
The  Book  of  Conscience,  the  Book  of  Nature,  the  Book  of  Providence, 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Like  the  three  inscriptions  found  on  the 
Bosetta  stone,  though  the  language  and  even  the  character  in  which  they 
are  written  be  different,  their  import  is  precisely  the  same.  In  some 
cases,  the  one  inscription  is  more  l^ble  than  the  other;  in  some  cases, 
the  phraseology  is  different;  but  the  object,  the  import,  the  force  of  all 
is  the  same.  They  were  all  written  by  the  finger  of  Grod,  and  all  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures,  and  he  has  mercifiilly  ordered 
that,  where  the  one  is  less  easily  decyphered,  th&  other  should  be  more 
indubitably  clear  and  explicit. 

By  Conscience,  we  mean,  not  merely  the  moral  sense,  but  all  those 
truths  which  are  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  or  may  be  deduced 
therefirom  without  external  aid;  all  those  truths,  in  fact,  of  which  we  are, 
or  may  be,  conscious,  when  we  commune  with  our  own  heart  and  our 
own  mind. 

By  Nature,  we  understand  the  visible  and  invisible  creation  of  God. 

By  Providence,  the  course  of  events  ordered  or  controlled  by  Divine 
wisdom. 

By  Revelation,  that  book  which,  to  the  true  Christian,  is  a  light  unto 
his  steps  and  a  lantern  to  his  paths;  concerning  which  our  holy  Church 
hath  said,  "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  saivation; " 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of 
the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation. 

We  assert,  then,  that  intellectual  pride,  developing  itself  in  an  attempt 
to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  in  any  or  all  of  tiese  books,  is  one  of 
the  leading  errors  of  the  age;  and  that  this  attempt  is  visible  in  all  the 
systems  of  the  day.  The  attempt  we  consider  mischievous  as  well  as 
unlawful.  It  has  been  said,  that  state  which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare 
and  heroic  virtue  will  be  sure  to  have  its  superstructure  in  the  basest  profli- 
gacy and  corruption.  Startling  words,  but  true.  It  was  attested  by  the  fate 
of  Sparta;  and  it  will  be  attested  by  the  fate  of  every  other  state,  commu- 
nity, or  party,  which  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  laws  which  Grod  has 
laid  down,  or  which  pretends  to  go  beyond  them.  And  it  can  easily  be 
shown  that  those  who  attempt  to  go  beyond  them  will,  and  do  eventually, 
set  them  aside;  that  those  who  commence  by  attempting  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written,  end  by  being  unwise  in  opposition  to  what  is 
writtien. 

And  here  we  must  pause  to  consider  the  nafrare  and  extent  of  moral 
duty.  The  characteristics,  the  sanctions  of  moral  duty  are  many;  but 
the  Christian  must  allow  that  its  practice  coincides  with  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.  Its  nature,  then,  is  definite;  its  extent  infinite.  Its 
nature,  we  say,  is  definite — ^that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  rule  of  moral 
action  or  moral  teaching  which  is  neither  right  nor  wrong;  nor  is  there 
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ftny  single  case  where  an  act  possesses  any  moral  clisracter  at  all,  in 
which  it  is  not  either  a  duty  or  a  sin.  Moral  duly,  then,  is  definite 
enough  in  its  nature,  and  that  mture  is  tmdiangeable.  Abstract  moral 
laws  are  essentially  immutable;  rules  of  action  may  be  changed,  because 
the  circumstances  are-*for  they  are  the  application  of  abstract  laws  to 
prcumstaBces-**but  the  principles  must  still  remain  inyidate;  and  so, 
also,  under  liie  same  circumstances,  must  tiie  practical  rules.  For  mo* 
ral  truth  is  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  is  never  susceptible  of 
change,  though  the  dif^rent  sur£su2es  on  which  it  shines  may  alter  its 
appearance  to  us,  and  produce  the  distinction  of  cc^ours.  But,  though 
the  nature  of  moral  duty  be  definite,  its  extent  is  infinite;  we  cannot 
obey  Grod  to  too  great  an  extent.  And  fixmi  hence  it  is  evident  that, 
in  every  givaoi  case,  we  are  bound  either  to  perform  or  to  abstain  from 
«adi  action  which  x)ossesses  a  moral  character. 

If  it  has  no  moral  character  in  itself,  then  it  is  indifferent;  it  may  be 
done  or  left  undone,  as  far  as  it  is  itself  concerned.  But  if  it  have  a 
moral  character,  either  ess^tiaUy  or  contingently,  then  it  must  be  eitiier 
a  duty  or  a  sin ;  and,  consequentiy,  nothing  can  be  a  merit  wkkh  is  not  al89 
a  duty.  Otherwise  it  would  be  possible  toocmfer  a  gift  upon  God — ^to 
offer  him  something  which  does  not  of  right  belong  to  him — to  do  some- 
thing ^easing  to  him  whidi  is  not  his  due.  Man  has  no  dioice  in  moral 
action.  Each  act  that  he  perfbirms,  eadi  word  that  he  uttersf,  each  rule 
that  he  lays  down,  each  scheme  that  he  contrives,  each  principle  that  he 
enounces,  each  system  that  he  supports,  must  be  eititer  right  or  wrong; 
either  pleasing  to  God,  and  therefore  his  duty ;  or  displeasing  to  God,  and 
therefore  sinful. 

Hence  it  beccmies  our  duty  to  investigate  the  systems  and  principles 
of  the  day — to  adopt  and  obey  one  or  all,  if  good — to  denounce  and  op- 
pose them,  if  evil— and  to  recollect  that,  wherever  or  whenever,  or  in 
what  manner  or  degree  soever,  they  command  what  is  not  written,  they 
are  to  be  exposed ;  since  they  must  command  something  which  is  either  in- 
different, and  thus  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  or  else  (which 
is  mOTe  firequently  the  tjase)  what  is  actually  nniuL  And  we  must  flir- 
ther  remember  that,  where  they  commend  without  comman^^ng — declar- 
ing that  to  be  meritorious  which  is  not  obligatory— ^they  either  commend 
something  which  is  not  commendable,  or  rdax  the  t>l^[igation  of  scsne- 
thing  which  is  actually  obligatcny;  they  either  commend  what  is  not 
oonmiendable,  or  permit  what  is  not  permissible. 

But  to  proceed.  Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  erroneous  views  or 
principles  which  may  be  traced  to  the  source  which  we  have  indicated. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  Rationalism,  C<Mnmun- 
ism,  Teetotalism,  Asceticism,  and  Mcmachism;  and,  as  our  space  is  li- 
mited, we  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  last  of  these,  as  well  as 
some  fiirther  remarks  on  the  others,  for  a  fiiture  paper.  Let  us,  at  pre- 
sent, show  how  Rationalism,  Communism,  Teetotalism,  and  Asceticism, 
arise  from  an  attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  end  in  becom- 
ing unwise  contrary  to  what  is  written. 
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The  Rationalist  perceiTes  the  evils  which  have  resulted  to  mankind 
from  the  effects  of  superstitioiL  He  considers  this  evil  to  arise  irom 
two  causes — ^a  too  great  reverence  for  sacred  things,  and  a  too  great  de« 
ference  to  sacred  teachers.  In  his  zeal  to  avoid  Uie  one  extreme,  he 
passes  into  the  other,  and,  to  prev^it  the  abuse  of  these  feelings,  endea^ 
vours  to  extirpate  or  nullify  Uiem.  He  commences  with  the  declaration 
thai  reason  is  superior  to  everything  human,  and  concludes  by  exalt* 
ing  it  above  everything  divine. 

The  proposal  for  a  commimity  of  goods  is  supported  on  the  following 
grounds : — That  the  love  of  gain  is  the  cause,  dim^t  or  indi^2^ct,  of  mean- 
ness, fraud,  falsehood,  violence,  enmity,  and  misery;  and  thus  the  fruit- 
fril  parent  of  many  evils,  domestic  and  social,  moral  and  physical;  that, 
consequ^itly,  we  can  discover  no  means  of  destroying  these  evils  bict 
by  destroying  their  root;  and  that  we  cannot  destroy  that  root,  unless  we 
destroy  that  which  nourishes  it;  that  we  cannot  destroy  that  appetite, 
except  by  removing  the  temptation  to  indulge  it,  or  actually  taking 
away  the  object  of  desire— namely,  property:  and  this  amounts  to  a 
community  of  goods. 

The  teetotal  principle  is  obtained  and  advocated  by  a  parallel  method 
of  reasoning  :-^See  the  evils  of  drunkenness ;  it  debilitates  the  body,  de* 
bases  the  mind,  corrupts  the  heart,  and  destroys  the  soul.  To  it  are 
owing  a  vast  multitude  of  the  diseases,  the  miseries,  and  the  crimes  of 
men.  It  poisons  the  blood,  ofiuscates  the  brain,  inflames  the  passions,  and 
wastes  the  substance  of  its  victims.  It  renders  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  drunkard  wretched;  deprives  them  not  only  of  comfort,  but  even  of 
subsistence ;  not  only  of  happiness,  but  even  of  respectability.  How  can 
-all  these  evils  be  avoided  but  by  the  destruction  of  drunkenness  itself? 
and  how  can  drunkenness  be  destroyed  but  by  one  of  two  alternatives- 
temperance  or  abstinence  ?  Abstinence  is  allowed  on  aU  hands  to  be 
easier  than  temperance.  Therefore,  abstinence  let  it  be ;  and  let  us  wage 
exterminating  war  with  all  fermented  liquors,  and  with  all  who  make, 
vend,  buy,  or  use  them. 

Another  class  perceives  the  folly  and  sinftdness  of  a  life  of  pleasra*: 
we  mean  not  by  the  term  a  life  of  licentiousness,  but  a  life  devoted  to 
{>leasiu*e  instead  of  to  duly — ^to  this  world  instead  of  the  next.  Perceiving 
this,  and  perceiving  the  proneness  of  mankind-— especially  of  the  young 
^-to  make  pleasure,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  permit,  the  business 
instead  of  the  recreation  of  life;  these  religionists  denoimce  every  plea* 
sure  and  every  amusement,  and  would  con&ie  our  sphere  of  action,  as  far 
as  the  concerns  of  this  life  is  concerned,  to  the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants. 

And,  first,  a  few  words  as  to  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  The 
arguments  from  final  causes  are  twofold :  the  one  is  used  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Creator;  the  other,  to  ascertain  the  design  of  various  parts 
of  His  creation.  A  final  cause,  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which  something 
else  is  done  or  produced.  We  argue,  from  the  correspondence  of  means 
and  ends,  of  tendencies  and  objects  in  creation,  that  it  shows  marks  d 
design,  and  had  an  intelligent  Creator.     We  argue,  in  the  second  place, 
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with  those  who  allow  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  that  nothing 
is  made  in  vain;  that  everything  created  was  made  with  some  specific 
object;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  apply  the  means  given  him  by 
God  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  formed. 

Now,  against  all  the  before-named  systems  we  object,  as  endeavouring 
to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  and  as  issuing  in  being  unwise  in  op- 
position to  what  is  written. 

By  applying  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  to  the  facts  which  we  perceive 
witbon  and  without  us,  we  discover  that  man  is  an  accountable  being, 
endowed  with  a  twofold  nature,  material  and  spiritual;  that  the  material 
and  spiritual  portions  of  his  nature  are  so  formed  as  to  blend  with,  and 
aid  the  development  of  each  other — ^that  they  are  each  composed  of  many 
parts — ^that  each  part  has  its  own  allotted  task  to  perform — ^and  that  the 
just  equipoise  and  full  employment  of  all  these  parts,  according  to  the 
order,  and  in  reference  to  the  ends,  in  and  for  which  they  were  first 
created:  that  this  would  produce  the  perfection  of  man^s  nature. 

We  are  fuUy  sensible  of  the  effects  of  the  fall;  we  fully  accept  the 
words  of  a  learned  divine — "  Man  having  once  parted  with  his  innocence, 
his  thoughts,  desires,  and  affections,  his  whole  frame  and  constitution, 
became  disordered  and  vitiated;  and  this  degeneracy  and  depravity  was, 
by  the  natural  law  of  propagation,  unavoidably  transmitted  by  him  to  his 
unhappy  posterity:  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  what  is 
called  original  sin — ^the  absence  of  original  righteousness ;  that  darkness  in 
the  understanding  and  obliquity  in  the  wiU,  which  succeeded  that  original 
light  and  rectitude  by  which  Adam,  if  he  had  continued  in  his  obedience, 
would  have  been  enabled  to  have  led  a  spiritual  life  here  on  earth ;  but, 
having  suffered  himself  to  be  despoiled  of  them  by  the  wiles  of  the 
tempter,  both  he  and  those  who,  with  their  being,  derived  the  infection 
fi-om  him,  became  spiritually  dead — dead  in  trespasses  and  sinsJ'^* 

To  this,  as  Christians  and  Churchmen,  we  cordially  subscribe.  The 
corruption,  however,  of  man's  nature  does  not  imply  its  destruction,  any 
more  than  a  disease  of  his  body  implies  dissolution.  The  desert  and  the 
effect  of  that  corruption,  will  be  the  second  death,  unless  we  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  great  Physician;  just  as  the  effect  of  bodily  disease,  uncured, 
unchecked,  would  be  bodily  death.  But  the  two  things  are  not  identical. 
— To  quote  from  another  divine: 

"  "We  admire  the  excellent  pieces  of  sculpture  and  architecture',  not  only  when  they 
are  entire  and  in  their  full  splendour,  but  even  when  they  are  broken  and  cast  to  the 
ground ;  the  confused  mixture  of  marble  and  porphyry,  gold  and  silver,  with  dust  and 
rubbish,  cause  in  us  a  kind  of  veneration;  and,  from  those  ruins,  we  collect  their 
primitive  grandeur  and  ancient  beauty.  So  we  may  know  what  man  has  been,  even 
by  what  he  is  at  present :  from  the  lapse  and  decay  of  our  corrupted  nature,  we  gather 
the  eminence  of  our  first  condition ;  though  vice  and  virtue,  imbecility  and  power, 
light  and  darkness,  sanity  and  sickness  are  now  interwoven  in  our  constitution,  yet 
even  thence  may  be  seen  what  the  glory  of  our  first  state  was,  when  all  stood  in  a 
marvellous  regularity  and  order ;  when  comeliness  and  strength,  grace  and  health, 

*  Bandiners  Bampton  Lectures— Sermon  III.  page  88. 
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wisdom  and  innoceneei  dominion  and  religion,  were  imited  together,  to  embeltishi 
invigorate,  and  conserve  both  soul  and  body."* 

Our  object,  therefore,  should  be  to  restore,  rather  than  entirely  recon- 
struct the  nature  of  man;  to  purify  its  corruption,  correct  its  aberration, 
rearrange  its  disorder,  restore  its  equipoise,  and  subject  the  whole  to  the 
■will  of  uod;  so  that  the  whole,  having  become  a  fit  temple  for  the  Holy 
Trinity,  our  ruling  motive  may  be  the  glory  of  Grod,  our  master  principle 
the  love  of  God,  our  conduct  virtue,  our  existence  happiness. 

Such,  we  say,  should  be  our  object,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  this, 
we  should  not  war  with  our  nature,  but  with  its  corruption ;  we  should 
not  try  to  eradicate  any  of  its  constituent  principles  (save  that  of  sin),  but 
to  reform,  renew,  restore,  direct,  and  guide  them ;  and  here  we  may  quote 
the  words  of  a  great  Christian  poet: 

"  Think  not  our  passions  from  corruption  sprang. 
Though  to  corruption  now  they  lend  Uieir  wings ; 
That  IS  their  mistress,  not  their  mother. — ^All 
(And  justly)  Reason  deem  divine :    I  see, 
I  feel  a  grandeur  in  the  passions  too, 
Which  speak  their  high  descent  and  glorious  end ! 
Which  speak  them  rays  of  an  eternal  fire. 
In  Paradise  itself  they  burnt  as  strong 
Ere  Adam  fell,  though  wiser  in  their  aim. 
Like  the  proud  Eastern,  struck  by  Providence, 
What  though  our  passions  are  run  mad,  and  stoc^ 
With  low  terrestrial  appetite  to  graze 
On  trash,  on  toys  dethroned  from  high  desire ; 
Yet  still,  through  their  disgrace,  no  feeble  ray 
Of  greatness  shines,  and  tells  us  whence  they  fell : 
But  these,  like  that  fallen  monarch  when  reclaim'd. 
When  Reason  moderates  the  rein  aright, 
Shall  reascend,  remount  their  former  sphere 
Whence  once  they  soar'd  illustrious ;  ere  seduced 
By  wanton  Eve's  debauch  to  stroll  on  Earth, 
And  set  the  sublunary  world  on  fire." 

Yomng't  Night  Thoughtt^m^t  VII. 

And  now  let  us  try  the  principles  which  we  have  enumerated  by  the 
four  books  of  God. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  Rationalism. 

Tried  by  the  rule  of  Conscience  it  is  foimd  faulty;  for  it  combats  the 
instincts  of  man  implanted  by  the  hand  of  God.  Instinct  and  reason  alike 
teU  us,  that  reverence  is  due  to  sacred  things,  and  deference  to  sacred 
teachers.  Nature,  by  the  vastness  and  profundity  of  her  mysteries, 
teaches  us  that  there  are  things  which  the  reason  of  man  camiot  fisithom; 
and  leads  us  to  expect  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
than  a  vain,  cold,  dry,  calculating,  materializing  philosophy  dreams  of. 
Providence  shows  us  that  the  tendency  of  rationalism  is  to  heresy  and 

*  Adams's  Unirersity  Sermons,  published  by  Sacheverell,  1716. — State  of  Man 
before  the  Fall,  p.  432. 
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scepticism,  heaiilessness  and  vice.  And  the  book  of  Revelation  thnff 
addresses  ns--*-^^  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  on 
tMne  own  imderstanding ;"  and  farther,  it  enjoins,  in  many  places  and  on 
many  occasions,  a  rev^'ence  fi>r  sacred  things,  and  a  deference  towards 
saored  teachers.* 

And  now,  let  ns  try  the  principles  which  we  condemn  by  ifa^  books  we 
have  indicated.  And,  firsts  the  principle  of  Gommnnity.  Conscience  ac- 
knowledges an  idea  of  guilt  c(»mected  with  stealing;  it,  therefore,  ao* 
knowledges  the  princqjle  of  property.  The  desire  to  acquire  property, 
which  belongs  more  or  less  to  every  man,  inherently  and  necessarily, 
afibrds  a  presumption  £rom  the  law  of  final  causes,  that  man  was  intended 
to  possess.  Thus  much  for  the  book  of  Nature.  We  will  not  now 
examine  that  of  Providence,  which,  though  equally  decided,  requires 
deeper  investigation;  but  we  proceed  to  that  of  Eevelation,  where  we 
find  the  injunction — "  Thou  sihalt  not  steal  P^  an  injunction  which  pre- 
supposes and  sanctions  tiie  existence  of  property. 

We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  consider  the  principle  of  tmiversal 
coTnmunity  as  hostile  to  the  laws  <^  Grod**-tbose  laws  which  are  written 
in  the  books  of  Conscience,  Nature,  Providence,  and  Revelation;  and  it 
becomes  our  duty,  therefore,  to  discover  some  means  of  removing  the 
evils  sought  to  be  obviated,  other  tiian  that  of  destroying  the  existence  of 
property. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Temperance  or  Teetotal  system.  Its  principle 
is  the  same^-the  substitution  of  Abstinence  for  Temperance.  Its  origin  \a 
the  same — ^the  desire  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  The  argum«it 
from  Conscience  is  here  less  dear ;  but  its  silence  is  eloquent.  No  person, 
unbiassed  by  an  artificial  system,  ever  felt  a  pang  of  conscience  for 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  cup  of  cyder.  The  argument,  fixnn  final 
causes,  comes  in  again.  The  ease  ^nth  which  fermented  liquors  are 
produced — ^tiie  pleasure  with  which  they  are  tasted — ^taken  wil&  the  fact, 
that  they  have  been  and  are  used  by  many  without  injury  to  soul  or 
body  ;  these  are  strong  presumptions  that  they  were  intended  for  some 
good  use,  when  it  is  recollected  that  tii^  are  in  no  place  condemned  by 
Scripture;  for  it  serous  impossible  ths^  the  Almighty  should  have  placed 
or  permitted  a  strong  temptation  to  sin,  without  having  warned  his 
creatures  that  the  yielding  to  it  was  sinfuL  The  argument  from 
Providence  we  shall  again  pass  over,  as  involving  too  long  a  discussion 
for  our  pretent  limits*  The  argumrait  from  Scripture  is  of  two  kinds — 
negative  and  positive.  The  negative  argument  we  have  alluded  to 
already,  namely,  that  it  is  not  forbidden.  This  is  not  all,  however:  there 
is  no  single  text,  no  principle,  no  alhision,  no  intimation  in  Scripture, 
fix>m  which  it  can  be  argued,  either  inferentially,  collaterally,  or  analo- 
gically, that  tiie  use  of  formented  liquors  is  sinfiil.  The  positive  argu- 
ment from  Scriptrare  is  principally  inferential,  though  the  inference  is 
logically  correct,  and  necessanly  conclusive.     Passing  over  other  in-^ 

♦  Of  tjotdrse  onr  teacher  is  The  Church. 
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fertotial  arguments,  we  cite  the  fact  that  Melchisedec  made  use  of  wine, 
and  that  our  Lord  did  so  also— that  he  first  produced  wine  by  a  miracle,, 
afbewards  partook  of  it  Himself,  and,  lastly,  used  it  in  the  most  Holy  Eu- 
charist. His  first  miracle  then  encouraged  its  use — ^His  practice  sanctioned 
it — ^and  His  last  act  did  yet  more,  since,  assuredly,  no  unholy  thing  would 
have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose.  That  the  wine,  the  use  of  which 
our  Lford  sanctioned,  was  a  fermented  liquor,  is  evident  fix>m  the  slanderous 
accusation  brought  against  Him  by  the  Pharisees:  <'  Behold  a  gluttonoos 
man,  and  a  winebibber;  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.''  That  the 
wine  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was  a  fermented  liquor,  is 
evident  from  the  culpable  conduct  of  the  Corinthians,  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  taken  place. 

We  may,  however,  go  fiirther  and  assert,  that  the  temperance  system 
is  analogous  to,  and  intimately  allied  with,  one  of  the  marks  of  the  ican 
OF  sm.  St.  Paul  say^: — ^**  Forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to 
abstain  from  certain  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received  with. 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and  know  the  truth." 
Here  we  have,  certainly,  no  direct  mention  of  anything  liquid,  though 
the  expression  rendered  meats  might  include  fluids  as  well  as  solids;  but 
the  things  are  analogous,  the  principles  the  same,  and  the  one  may,  very 
probably,  be  but  a  step  to  the  other.  At  any  rate,  the  warning  remark  of 
the  apostle  applies  wi&  equal  force  to  the  one  as  to  the  other ;  the  principle 
there  enounced  condemns  equally  those  who  forbid  men  to  eat  any  kmd 
of  harmless  solid,  or  drink  any  kind  of  harmless  liquid;  for  he  says, — 
"  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  not  to  be  refused,  if  it  be 
received  with  thanksgiving;  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer." 

We  now  arrive  at  the  fourth  in  order — Asceticism,  or,  the  principle 
and  practice  of  those  who  condemn  pleasure,  and  denounce  mirth;  who 
find  fault  with  every  species  of  amusement,  and  accoimt  cheerfiilness  as 
equivalent  to  sin.  We  are  not  speaking  exclusively  of  one  class  or  party, 
either  within  or  without  our  Church;  for  these  views  have  been  enter- 
tained, under  difierent  modifications,  by  persons  differing  as  widely  firom 
each  other,  on  other  points,  as  they  do  from  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
in  this.  Nor  do  we  imagine,  that  all  who  lean  in  the  direction  which  we 
indicated,  go  to  the  lengths  we  describe.  Romish  saints  and  Puritaii 
preachers  have  had  equally  strong  views,  we  believe,  on  these  subjects; 
and  many  well-meaning  persons  have  taken  the  first  step  in  a  path  which 
they  have  had  too  much  sterling  sense,  and  sterling  piety  too,  to  follow 
out. 

Our  task  is,  in  this  case,  easy.  Conscience  feels  no  pang  in  the  mo- 
derate engagement  of  those  innocent  recreations  which  brighten  the  smile 
of  youth,  calm  the  brow  of  manhood,  and  enliven  the  repose  of  age. 
Nature  is  eloquent  in  their  advocacy;  she  shows  us  the  tendencies  within 
us,  and  calls  for  the  objects  which  answer  them.  The  warnings  of 
Providence  are  yet  more  striking;  for  the  testimony  of  fact  teaches  us^ 
that  the  absence  of  innocent  rdaxation  has  a  natural  and  necessary 
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tendency  to  injure  both  body  and  spirit;  and,  that  its  effect,  in  a  vast 
majority  of  instances,  is  to  weaken  the  intellect,  obscure  the  moral  sense^ 
embitter  the  feelings,  and  sour  the  temper;  and  that,  both  in  individuals 
and  communities,  though  this  system  may  succeed  in  checking  folly,  it 
too  frequently  supplies  its  place  with  crime.  The  book  of  Revelation  has 
been  so  frequently  misinterpreted  on  this  point,  that,  though  its  words  are 
easily  intelligible  to  the  orthodox  philosopher,  or  the  simple-minded' 
Christian,  a  discussion  of  the  contested  passages  would  exceed  our  limits; 
we  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  subject,  and  this  paper,  by  citing  the 
words  of  one  who  did  more  in  his  day,  than  almost  any  other,  to  humanize 
and  christianize  our  country;  and  whose  works  still  remain  amongst  the 
most  delightM  and  valuable  productions  of  our  language: 

"  I  have  in  former  papers,"  says  the  great,  the  good,  the  matchless  Addison, — "  I 
have  in  former  papers  shown  how  greata  tendency  there  is  to  cheerfulness  in  religion^ 
and  how  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  most  lovely,  hut  the  most  commendable, 
in  a  virtuous  person.  In  short,  those  who  represent  religion  in  so  unamiable  a  light, 
are  like  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  make  a  discovery  of  3ie  land  of  promise,  when,  by 
their  reports,  they  discouraged  the  people  from  entering  upon  it  Those  who  show 
us  the  joy,  the  cheerfulness,  the  good-humour  that  naturally  springs  up  in  this  happy 
state,  are  like  the  spies  bringing  along  with  them  the  clusters  of  grapes  and  delicious 
fruits,  that  might  invite  their  companions  iiUo  the  pleasant  country  that  produced 
them.* 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 
No.  IV. 

"  History  contains  the  experience  of  the  world  and  the  wisdom  of  ages.^ 

W£RE  it  not  absolutely  impossible  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  the  times 
of  the  early  church,  without  adverting  to  the  Arian  heresy,  I  should 
gladly  avoid  the  subject  altogether.  So  painiul  it  is  to  see  thousands  of 
hmnan  beings  plunged  into  error,  fanaticism,  and  persecution,  through  the 
vain  folly  and  obstinacy  of  one  individual,  who,  incited  by  self-conceit, 
first  uttered  notions  incompatible  with  the  eternal  majesty  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  our  religion ;  and  then,  urged  on  by  private  pique,  continued 
refractory  to  the  admonitions  of  his  wiser  brother,  until  he  effected  a  dire- 
ful schism  in  the  church,  and  lighted  the  flame  of  hatred  and  persecution 
in  aU  the  Christian  world. 

It  appears  that  Arius,  first  of  all,  sided  with  the  Meletian  schism,  but 
upon  his  deserting  that  party,  he  was  made  a  deacon,  by  Peter,  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria;  but  as  he  afterwards  disliked  that  bishop's  severe 

•   Spectator,  494. 
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proceedings  against  Meletius,  he  was  rejected,  and  expelled  the  church. 
However,  a  little  before  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  he  urgently  solicited  to 
be  restored  to  his  place;  but  the  venerable  bishop  knew  the  temper  of 
the  man  too  well  to  comply  with  his  request;  and  if  the  Acts  of  his  Mar- 
tyrdom, which  are  of  great  antiquity,  may  be  credited,  Peter  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  do  so,  by  a  vision  from  heaven.  Be  that  as  it 
*  may,  subsequent  events  proved  that  the  bishop  was  correct  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  right  in  withstanding  his  readmission  as  a  teacher  and 
preacher  of  the  Christian  religion;  for  when  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  was 
consummated,  he  was  succeeded  by  Achillas,  a  grave  and  pious  man, 
but  of  a  more  calm  and  easy  disposition  than  his  predecessor — an  advan- 
tage which  Arius  knew  how  to  improve;  and  accordingly,  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  his  repentance,  he  was  not  only  restored,  but  advanced  to  the 
office  of  a  presbyter,  one  of  the  churches  of  Alexandria  being  assigned  to 
him  for  his  care.  But  Achillas  lived  not  long  in  that  honourable  place, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  one  whom  both  clergy  and  people 
held  in  great  veneration,  for  his  piety,  justice,  candour  and  courtesy, 
kindness  to  all,  and  charity  to  the  poor.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  please 
all,  Arius  was  offended  that  a  man,  to  whom  he  thought  himself  by  no 
means  inferior,  should  be  preferred  before  him.  And  this  is  generally- 
supposed  to  have  given  the  first  occasion  to  his  starting  aside,  and  to  his 
after  innovations  in  the  church.  For  some  time,  Arius  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  his  bishop;  but,  unknown  to  the  latter,  he,  in  his  pmsh  cure, 
began  to  vent  his  heretical  notions ;  as  did  also  Collythus,  Carpones,  and 
Sarmatas,  presbyters  of  particular  churches  in  the  same  city,  who,  by 
dispersing  different  doctrines  amongst  their  people,  drew  them  sevenJ 
ways,  each  party  styling  itself  after  the  name  of  its  teacher. 

To  condemn  any  one  from  the  report  of  his  enemies,  or  adversaries,  is 
the  height  of  injustice ;  but  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  Arius,  de- 
duced from  his  own  writings,  may  be  regarded  as  a  just  criterion.  The 
following  may  suffice  as  a  sample  of  those  heretical  ideas,  which,  to  the 
orthodox  and  primitive  Christian  in  heart,  must  have  appeared  blas- 
phemous indeed  : — "  That  when,  at  length,  God  was  resolved  to  create 
mankind,  he  then  made  one  whom  he  called  Word,  Son,  and  Wisdom, 
by  whom  he  did  create  us ;  that  the  Son  has  nothing  peculiar  of  the 
Father's  substance,  but  that  he  is  his  workmanship  and  a  creature,  and  not 
the  true  God,  but  only  by  participation,  and  as  he  is  made  God."  These 
principles,  by  which  the  consubstantiality  and  the  coequalify  of  the 
Son  were  denied,  were  greedily  entertained  by  persons  of  unstable 
minds ;  and  Arius,  like  a  man  who  is  determined  to  go  on  with  what  he 
has  begim,  liberally  scattered  his  notions  among  the  people,  and  difiused 
them  in  all  public  places  where  he  came ;  nay,  tiiat  no  method  of  a  subtie 
heretic  might  be  left  unattempted,  went  home  to  their  houses,  and  by 
crafty  insinuations  gained  proselytes  to  his  doctrine.  Now  then,  after 
Alexander  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reduce  him  to  a  right  mind,  by 
wise  counsels  and  friendly  admonitions,  he  summoned  a  synod  of  all  tiie 
bishops  under  his  jurisdiction,  who  met  at  Alexandria,  and  having  ex- 
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amined  the  doctrine  of  Anus,  condemned  it;  deprived  him  of  his  minis- 
terial station;  and  expelled  him,  with  nine  more  of  his  adherents,  out  of 
the  church. 

But  though  Arius  was  thus  condemned  by  the  public  sentence  of  the 
ejnodj  he  was  so  &r  from  being  discouraged  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
cause,  that  he  pursued  it  even  with  more  vigour  than  before.  What  he 
could  no  longer  do  with  his  public  ministry  in  the  church,  he  carried  on 
bj  private  arts;  setting  up  conventicles  for  his  party;  mingling  himself 
with  eyerj  company ;  and  filling  all  places  with  damours  against  Alexan- 
der and  the  synodical  censures.  Nay,  the  women  whom  he  had  inveigled 
over  to  his  party,  ran  up  and  down  the  streets  and  highways,  to  tell  tales 
for  him  in  every  comer;  to  plead  his  cause,  and  promote  his  interest. 
By  such  artifices  he  daily  gained  ground,  and  even  several  bishops  were 
won  over  to  his  cause.  When  Alexander,  the  excellent  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  knew  all  these  things,  he  wrote  an  epistle  general  to  all  the 
bishops.  It  was  subscribed  by  seventeen  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  and 
thirteen  deacons,  one  of  whom  was  Athanasius;  and  abo  by  sixteen 
presbyters  and  as  many  deacons  of  the  province  of  Maraeotis.  And 
indeed  it  was  time  that  those  of  the  true  church  should  take  up  her 
cause;  for  the  fiame  of  discord  was  not  only  kindled  in  his  own  quarters, 
but  had  begun  to  spread  itself  into  other  churches.  All  places  were  full 
of  schismi  and  faction,  feuds  and  quarrels,  and  that  among  friends  and 
neighbours.  Nothing  but  disputes  were  heard  in  every  company ;  and  the 
common  people,  who  were  least  capable  of  understanding  tiiem,  were 
made  judges  of  the  most  intricate  doctrines  of  religion;  nay,  the  very 
Gentiles  themselves  were  fiimished  with  matter  for  scorn  and  laughter, 
and  the  sublimest  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  made  sport  for  the 
theatre. 

The  heretical  proceedings  of  Arius  and  his  partisans  had  continued 
for  many  years  to  trouble^^e  true  church,  when,  in  the  year  324,  Con- 
stantine  having  vanquished  Licinius,  went  to  Nicomedia,  intending  a 
further  journey  into  tiie  East,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  dissensions 
of  Alexandria.  The  emperor  was  greatly  troubled  on  hearing  of  these 
things,  and  wrote  jointly  to  Alexander  and  Arius,  as  the  heads  of  the  two 
parties.  In  this  letter  he  teUs  them  that  he  had  chiefiy  designed  to  do 
two  things:  the  one  to  reduce  all  persons  to  an  agreement  in  matters  of 
religion;  the  other,  to  deliver  the  world  fix)m  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  And 
having  happily  effected  the  latter  by  his  late  victory,  he  had  been  reso* 
lutely  bent  upon  the  former,  when  the  sad  tidings  of  their  woful  differ- 
ences overtook  him;  differences,  which  he  understood  arose  from  nice  and 
curious  questions,  and  which  ^ught  not  to  be  tossed  about  in  fruitless 
and  subtle  disputation.  He,  therefore,  entreated  them  to  lay  aside  such 
unprofitable  problems,  and  to  accord  and  join  together,  and  not  by  such 
contentions  distract  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  tear  in  pieces  the  peace 
of  the  church;  concluding  by  earnestly  entreating  them  to  return  to 
love  and  charity  with  each  other,  and,  at  least,  to  have  some  regard  to 
his  ease  and  quiet.     '^  Restore  me  (says  he)  my  calm  and  peaceable 
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days,  and  my  nights  void  of  cares,  that  so,  hereafler,  I  may  enjoy  comforts 
of  pure  light,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  quiet  life  may  be  my  portion;  other-* 
wise  I  shall  ravel  out  my  days  in  tears  and  sorrow,  and  bid  adieu  for 
the  future  to  repose  and  ease.  For  how  shall  I  be  able  to  support  my 
mind,  while  my  brethren,  the  people  of  God,  are  rent  asunder  by  such 
pernicious  schisms  and  dissensions  ?  By  your  concord,  open  my  journey 
into  the  East,  which  you  have  blocked  up  by  your  feuds  and  quarrels^ 
Grant  me  thus  much,  that  I  may  see  you  and  all  other  people  rejoicing 
together;  and  that  we  may  unanimously  celebrate  the  due  praises  of  God 
for  the  common  liberty,  peace,  and  concord."  But,  reasonable,  paternal^ 
and  conciliating,  as  was  this  letter,  fi*om  the  Great  Gonstantine,  and 
strenuous  as  were  the  efforts  made  by  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  in 
'Spain,  by  whom  it  was  sent,  no  reconciliation  could  be  effected,  and  Con* 
stantine  being  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  heresy  from  spreading 
farther,  and  finding  that  no  private  means  would  avail,  in  order  to  sup- 
press this  and  some  other  controversies,  decided  upon  calling  in  the  as-> 
sistance  of  the  whole  church.  For  this  purpose,  the  emperor  issued  out 
his  letters  into  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  commanding  the  bishops 
and  clergy  to  meet  together  by  an  appointed  day.  No  sooner  did  they 
receive  the  summons  than  they  flocked  fix)m  the  provinces  of  the  empire; 
from  Syria,  Cilicia,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Pamphylia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  Phrygia,  Persia,  Scythia,  Egypt,  Lybia,  Thracia, 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Italy;  and  whence  not?  So  that  Eusebius  compares 
this  coimcil  to  the  great  apostolical  assembly  that  met  together  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  where  there  were  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  the  dwell- 
ers in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia, 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  in  the  parts  of  Lybia  about  Cyrene, 
strangers  of  Eome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians ;  men  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven.  Only  herein,  as  he  observes,  this  had  the 
advantage  of  the  other,  that  in  that  they  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
laicks,  and  those  but  proselytes;  while  in  this  they  were  guides  and 
ministers  of  religion — men  venerable  for  their  age  and  constancy  in  the 
faith ;  for  the  gravity  of  their  manners ;  the  wisdom,  learning,  and  reason 
of  their  discourses ;  who,  meeting  together  out  of  the  most  (^stant  parts, 
made  up  a  garland  (as  he  styles  it)  of  the  most  beautiful  and  curious 
flowers  which  the  Christian  world  ever  beheld,  before  or  since.  The 
place  appointed  for  the  assembly  was  Nice,  the  chief  city  of  Bithynia,^ 
where  the  emperor  then  kept  his  court.  Hither  came  818  bishops, 
beside  an  innumerable  company  of  presbjrters,  deacons,  and  inferior 
orders.  They  were  all,  together  with  their  attendants  and  followers, 
transported  thither  by  public  conveyances,  at  the  emperor's  charge,  and 
were  maintained  at  his  expense  during  the  time  they  remained  there. 

This  venerable  synod  began  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  year  325 — 
and  before  the  bishops  formally  met  in  a  solemn  council,  they  spent  some 
days  in  preliminary  discourses  and  disputations,  wherein  tiey  were  at- 
tacked by  some  pseudo  philosophers — ^men  versed  in  the  subtilties  and 
the'  arts  of  reasoning — either  attracted  by  curiosity,  or,  as  some  suspect. 
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farought  by  Anns  to  plead  his  cause,  and  entangle  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod.  One  of  these  men,  who  prided  himself  on  the  elegance  of  his 
cbiscourses,  reflected  with  scorn  on  the  fathers  of  the  council;  a  piece  of 
insolence  so  intolerable,  that  an  ancient  confessor,  then  present,  not  being 
able  to  bear  it,  undertook  to  refute  and  rebuke  him.  As  he  was  a  plain 
man,  unskilled  in  the  art  and  method  of  disputation,  some  laughed  at 
him,  while  others,  more  seriouys,  feared  for  the  success  of  his  entering  the 
lists  with  so  able  a  disputant  But  he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  and 
bluntly  accosted  his  adversary  in  this  manner: — ^^  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
-  Christ,  philosopher,  give  ear.  There  is  one  God,  maker  of  heavcSh  and 
earth,  and  of  aU  things  visible  and  invisible ;  who  created  all  these  things 
by  the  power  of  his  Word,  and  ratifies  them  by  the  sanctity  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.  This  Word,  which  we  call  the  Son  of  God,  pitying  the  apostacy  and 
brutish  state  of  mankind,  condescended  to  be  bom  of  a  woman,  to  dwell 
amongst  men,  and  to  die  for  them ;  and  he  shall  come  again  to  sit  as  judge 
upon  whatever  we  do  in  this  life.  These  things  we  plainly  believe. 
Strive  not,  therefore,  to  no  purpose,  to  endeavour  the  conAitation  of  what 
we  entertain  by  £uth,  or  to  find  out  how  these  things  may,  or  may  not 
be,  but  answer  me  if  thou  dost  believe."  The  philosopher,  thunder* 
strack  with  the  zeal  and  plainness  of  the  old  man's  discourse,  answered, 
**  I  do  believe ;  "  and,  thanking  the  conqueror  that  had  overcome  him, 
yielded  himself  up  to  his  opinions,  persuading  his  companions  to  do  the 
same,  solemnly  ieiffirming  that  it  was  by  an  unspeakable  power,  and  not 
without  immediate  direction  from  heaven,  that  he  was  thus  brought  over 
to  be  a  Christian. 

Probably  that  which  this  heathen  philosopher  had  found  so  persua* 
live,  was  the  earnestness  of  conviction,  and  the  simple  power  of  truth. 
No  flowery  preacher  ever  made  a  convert.  It  is  the  energy  of  feeling, 
with  the  plain  and  simple  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  impress  the  mind, 
and  awaken  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart ;  it  was  *'  the  zeal  and  plain- 
ness of  the  old  man's  discourse  '*  which,  aided  by  the  divine  blessing, 
changed  the  pagan  scofler  into  a  Christian  convert. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  subject  of  Arius.  His  opinions  were  carefully 
canvassed  and  examined.  Some  said  that  no  innovations  ought  to  be 
made  in  matters  of  faith,  but  that  it  should  still  be  entertained  with  the 
same  simplicity  wherewith,  from  the  beginning,  it  had  been  delivered  to 
the  church  ; — men  of  honest  and  pious  minds,  not  thinking  it  proper  that 
articles  immediately  couceming  God  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
subtle  and  over  curious  disputes — and  surely  this  was  the  just  view  of 
the  case.  But  others  contended  that  diflerent  times  and  circumstances 
might  alter  the  propriety  of  things,  and  that  it  might  not  be  always  con- 
venient to  follow  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  without  due  examination. 
But  can  any  reasoning  be  more  futile  than  this,  when  applied  to  such  a 
subject  ?  Can  any  lapse  of  time  alter  that  which  is  in  itself  immutable  ? 
The  primitive  Christians  derived  their  notions  of  Christianity  from  the 
aposdes  themselves;  and  when  we  consider  by  whom  these  were  iri" 
structed,  all  these  clamours  and  false  arguments  appear  worse  than  ab- 
surd— surely  they  are  impious. 
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Among  those  who  distinguished  themselTes  in  those  preliminary  dis« 
putations,  were  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Athanasius, 
at  that  time  only  a  deacon  of  the  same  church.  The  latter  opposed  the 
Arian  principles  with  so  much  boldness  and  energy,  that  the  Arian  party 
never  forgave  him,  transferring  their  quarrel  against  Alexander  to  him- 
self, nor  did  they  cease  to  persecute  him  to  his  dying  day. 

The  grand  day  being  come,  and  the  bishops  assembled,  the  emperdt 
came  in  state,  attended  by  persons  eminent  for  their  faith  and,  piety. 
He  entered  the  council  wiUi  a  humble  and  pious  mind,  and,  passing 
through  the  ranks  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  placed  himself  in  the  • 
midst,  and  being  informed  by  the  bishops  that  all  was  ready,  he  sat 
down  in  a  chair  prepared  for  him.  He  listened  to  several  speeches 
made  to  him  by  different  bishops,  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  to  which 
he  answered  in  Latin  to  this  effect: — 

"  That  there  was  nothing  he  had  so  ardently  desired  as  to  behold  this 
venerable  assembly,  for  which  he  returned  hearty  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  world ;  that  he  desired  no  envious  man  might  hereafter 
interrupt  their  prosperity;  and  tiiat  when  the  divine  power  of  the 
Saviour  had  delivered  them  from  the  oppositions  of  wicked  and  atheisti- 
cal tyrants,  the  mischievous  enemy  of  mankind  might  not  be  suffered 
to  shift  the  scene,  and  attempt  it  by  another  way  ;  that  he  looked  upon 
the  intestine  divisions  of  the  church  as  the  most  pernicious  and  danger^ 
ous  commotions,  nothing  causing  so  great  uneasiness  in  his  mind  ;  that 
when  God  had  blessed  him  with  such  happy  success  against  his  enemies, 
he  hoped  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  celebrate  the  divine  goodness,  and 
rejoice  in  the  common  safety.  But  the  unwelcome  news  of  their  dis- 
sensions being  unexpectedly  brought  to  him,  he  thought  himself  obliged 
immediately  to  take  care  about  it,  and  had  for  that  end  so  suddenly 
called  them  together,  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  this  matter ;  and 
should  then  think  he  had  done  it  to  good  purpose,  when  he  should  see 
them  join  hearts  and  hands  together,  to  promote  the  public  peace,  which, 
as  persons  consecrated  to  God,  they  were,  above  all  others,  bound  to 
procure.  And  further ;  that  therefore,  as  ministers  of  God,  as  faithful 
servants  of  the  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  they  should  endeavour  that, 
all  occasions  of  difference  being  thrown  out  of  the  way,  and  the  noise  of 
contention  being  dissolved,  they  might  preserve  things  in  the  bond  of 
peace;  by  which  means,"  said  he,  **  you  will  at  once  do  what  is  highly 
acceptable  to  God,  and  infinitely  gratify  me,  your  fellow  servant.*' 

This  exhortation  of  Constantine  is  apposite  to  the  present  day,  and 
may  be  applied  with  good  effect.  Nor  was  it  without  good  reason  that 
he  so  affectionately  pressed  them  to  peace  and  unity  ;  for  amongst  other 
artifices  to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  one  was  to  exasperate 
the  minds  of  the  bishops  against  one  another,  so  that  they  charged  and 
impeached  each  other,  and  presented  their  accusations  to  the  emperor. 
These  he  wisely  tied  together  and  burned,  without  reading  one  of  them, 
telling  them  those  things  were  reserved  for  the  decisions  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  and,  setting  before  them  the  divine  clemency  and  indulgence, 
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they  should  forbear  and  forgive  one  another,  and,  laying  aside  their 
quarrels,  agree,  and  mind  the  things  that  concerned  the  faith,  for  which 
end  they  were  there  met  together. 

The  synod  now  proceeded  to  debate  the  Arian  controversies.      The 
doctrines  of  Arius  were  canvassed  from  his  own  writings,  and  so  impi- 
ous and  heretical  did  they  appear,  that  the  holy  fathers  could  not  listen 
to  them.     They  were  condemned  by  an  immense  majority,  seventeen 
hishops,  or,  as  the  partisans  of  Arius  assert,  twenty-two  only,  being  on 
his  side,  while  the  others  were  all  Catholics,  and  consequently  against 
him.  The  emperor  acted  as  moderator,  hearing  the  discussions  with  un- 
wearied patience,  and  endeavouring  to  reduce  aU  to  love  and  peace.  The 
Arians  brought  a  writing  into  the  council,  which  being  regarded  as  vile 
and  impious,  was  torn  to  pieces  before  them  all ;  but  Hosius,  bishop 
of  Corduba  (or  Cordova),  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Catholic  party  and  the  emperor,  and  the  Nicene  Creed 
hecame  the  creed  of  the  true  church.     Arius  was  deposed  ;  himself  and 
his  followers  excommunicated,  and  forbidden  to  enter  Alexandria.    The 
Arian  party  would  not  comply  with  these  decrees  at  first ;  but  knowing 
they  should  incur  the  emperor's  displeasure,  they  at  last  subscribed  to 
the  confession  of  faith,  but  not  to  the  disposing  of  Arius.    Two  only  of 
the  whole  number  stood  out ;  Secundus,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  and  Theo- 
nas,  of  Marmorica,  who  chose  rather  to  undergo  the  same  fate  with 
Arius,  than  acquiesce  in  the  synodical  determination.      The  council 
having  made  known  their  decision,  the  emperor  commanded  Arius  and 
his  associates  to  be  banished  into  lllyricum,  the  place  appointed  for 
their  exile,  and  by  a  subsequent  edict,  addressed  both  to  clergy  and 
people,  ordered  his  writings  to  be  burnt,  and  a  title  of  ignominy  to  be 
fixed  on  the  party. 

Perhaps,  in  all  the  annals  of  those  times,  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
posing than  this  general  coimcil  of  the  church ;  but  it  must  strike  those 
who  remember  the  assumed  supremacy  of  Rome,  that  it  was  wonderful 
that  any  heresy  could  gain  such  an  ascendancy  as  that  of  Arius  ;  and, 
also,  that  it  was  not  at  once  crushed  by  bull  and  ban.  One  of  the 
£etvourite  and  invincible  arguments  (invincible  to  the  ignorant)  with 
which  the  Romanists  silenced  their  Protestant  opponents,  is,  **  Where  was 
your  church  before  the  year  1517  ?  "  And  then  they  proceeded  triumph- 
antly to  demonstrate,  that  their  church  was  supreme  from  the  beginning 
of  Christianity.  Now  then,  where  was  the  church  of  Rome  during  this 
terrible  commotion  among  the  eastern  churches  ?  Did  she  allay  the  storm  ? 
Had  she  even  the  power  to  do  so  ?  What  part  did  the  church  of  Rome 
take  in  this  memorable  Council  of  Nice  ?  Simply  this :  the  then  bishop 
of  Rome,  or  pope,  was  Silvester  I,  a  meek  and  pious  man,  who,  as  he 
could  not  himself  be  present  at  the  council,  on  account  of  his  great  age, 
sent  thither  two  priests  to  represent  him,  and  With  orders  to  consent 
to  what  might  there  be  decided ;  for  in  fact  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  at 
that  time  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  metropolitan  bishop,  and  to 
whom  was  allowed  only  the  respect  due  to  priority  of  order  and  see. 
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Unfortunately^  much  yet  remains  to  be  said  concerning  this  terrible 
heresy  ;  but  I  have  transgressed  my  limits,  and  must  reserve  many  in- 
teresting particulars  for  my  next  paper.  As  in  the  clear  and  beautiful 
regions  of  the  south,  "  hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise,"  so 
is  it  in  the  history  of  these  interesting  times.     We  cannot  behold  the  | 

ample  page  unrolled  before  us ;  we  cannot  read  the  soul-stirring  annals  ' 

of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  without  being  constantly  arrested  by 
something  too  excellent  to  be  omitted  ;  too  interesting  not  to  be  re- 
garded ;  and  too  useful  and  apposite  not  to  be  noted — for  does  not  i 
"  history  contain  the  experience  of  the  world  and  the  wisdom  of  ages  ? " 

Protestus. 


THE  DYING  GIRL  TO  HER  MOTHER. 

BY  MISS  PAADOS. 


Mother,  weep  not  that  I  must  die.    Long  years 
Of  pain  have  shed  their  bhght  upon  my  youth. 

I  would  see  smiles  where  now  I  look  on  tears ; 
And  I  idiall  do  so,  shall  I  not?  In  sooth, 

Tou  are  too  gentle  and  too  kind  to  shed 

A  deeper  sorrow  o'er  my  dying  bed. 

You  say  I  am  too  young  to  pass  away : 

*Ti8  but  your  love  wfich  speaks;  for  well  we  know 
That  infants  oflfctimes  perish  m  their  play. 

And  to  the  bosom  of  their  Saviour  go ; 
Untouched  by  sin  and  its  debasing  leaven — 
Snatched  from  the  cares  of  earth  to  people  heaven. 

For^ve  me,  mother,  if,  when  wruns  by  pain, 
I  have  at  moments  grieved  your  lovmg  heart; 

Look  on  me  with  your  placid  smile  again. 
And  bless  me  yet  once  more  ere  I  depart ; 

That  I  may  bear  to  God's  eternal  throne 

The  passport  of  a  parent's  benison. 

Raise  me  yet  higher.    'Tis  a  glorious  si^ht 
To  see  the  moon  thus  in  her  beauty  nde. 

Amid  the  starry  stillness  of  the  night. 

And  shimmer  on  the  river's  trembling  tide; 

But  I  shall  soon  a  goodher  prospect  see^ 

Where  flow  the  rivers  of  eternity. 

Oh!  it  is  beautiful  to  look  around. 

And  mark*the  marvels  of  God's  master  hand ; 
But  surely  these  will  all  be  brighter  found 

Amid  the  glories  of  a  "  better  land ;" 
Where,  by  ms  presence  hallowed,  they  will  sluice 
WiUi  a  pure  raoiaiice,  holy  and  divine. 
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Is  there  not  comfort,  mother,  m  the  thought 
That  from  yomr  lips  I  learned  each  sacred  truth? 

That  if  I  haye  heen  to  God's  footstool  hrought, 
I  owe  it  to  the  lessons  of  my  youth? 

That  it  was  you  who  raised  my  wondeiing  eye 

To  the  bright  Cross  of  Promise  in  the  sky? 

Oh,  then,  be  comforted.    That  which  He  gave 
Shall  He  not  take  away?  Tis  man  has  shed 

A  gloom  and  terror  o*er  the  silent  grave. 
And  made  its  peaceful  rest  a  dream  of  dread; 

'Tis  man  has  dared  to  shrink  away,  disma/d. 

From  the  dark  tomb  where  once  a  Saviour  laid. 

Mark  how  the  death-damps  gather  on  my  brow — 
Mark  how  the  death-film  darkens  o'er  my  eye : 

Bend  lower,  mother;  let  me  clasp  you  now. 
And  press  my  lips  to  your's  before  I  die. 

Enough — enough — ^life's  last  fond  link  is  riven; 
Now  kneel,  and  pray  that  we  may  meet  in  heaven. 


THE  SUFFERING  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
No.  V. 


The  Presbyterian  model  was  now  erected  in  Scotland  on  the  ruins  of 
the  corrupt,  and  in  the  place  of  the  phantom  church  which  we  have 
lately  considered.  But  its  reign  was  troubled,  its  working  inefficient, 
and  its  duration  short.  Within  a  year  from  its  establishment  the  prin- 
ciple of  parity  was  invaded  by  the  restoration  of  the  office  of  visitor — 
a  yearly  dignitary  who  possessed  supervisorial  powers  very  similar  to 
those  of  a  bishop. 

James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  First  of  England,  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Episcopal  polity  ;  and  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  gave  assuredly  some  appearance  of  justice  to  his 
assertion,  that  parity  among  ministers  was  inconsistent  with  the  exist- 
ence of  monarchy  ;  that  without  bishops  the  three  estates  in  Parliament 
could  not  be  restored :  and  that  the  design  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
was  to  establish  a  democracy/ 

The  outrages  against  the  royal  person  and  secular  authority,  com- 
mitted by  the  popular  preachers  and  their  adherents,  were  such  as  to 
enrage  the  King,  and  to  alienate  men  of  sense  and  piety  from  their  cause. 
And  the  authority  dlaimed  by  the  spiritual  power  was  such  as  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  supremacy,  or  even  the  existence,  of  a  civil 
government.     In  1597>  however,  the  Parliament  asserted  its  authority, 

2  L 
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and  passed  several  stringent  regulations  for  restraining  the  power  of  the 
church,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  ministers. 

For  reasons  which  it  is  needless  here  to  examine,  the  Parliament 
restored  the  spiritual  estates  of  the  realm  in  1598 ;  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  resolutions  favourable  to  the  measure,  and  in  1600  rati- 
fied the  enactment. 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  ecclesiastical  representatives  should  he  as 
before,  fifty-one  in  number.  The  church  was  to  propose  six  to  the 
King/ of  whom  he  was  to  choose  one.  They  were  not  to  propose 
anything  in  the  name  of  the  church,  without  the  concurrence  of  their 
constituents.  They  were  to  surrender  their  commissions  annually 
to  the  General  Assembly.  Care  was  taken  that  they  should  remain 
subject  to  synods  and  assemblies ;  and  the  name  of  bishop  was  not 
restored. 

In  1604  James  ascended  the  throne  of  England ;  and  in  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  shortly  after  his  accession,  he  congratulated  himself 
(as  well  he  might)  that  by  Divine  Providence  he  had  at  length  been 
brought  into  the  land  of  promise,  where  religion  was  professed  in  its 
purity,  and  where  he  sat  among  grave,  learned,  and  reverend  men  ;  not 
being  now,  as  formerly,  a  king  without  state  and  honour,  in  a  place 
where  order  was  banished,  and  where  beardless  boys  braved  him  to  his 
face. 

In  1606  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  a  bill  entitled  *Hhe  Restitu- 
tion of  the  Estate  of  Bishops."  Its  object  was  not  in  any  way  to  affect 
the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  church,  but  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  who  occupied  the  sees ;  for  it  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  even  when  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  taken  from  the 
bishops  and  titulars,  and  the  order  ecclesiastically  extinct,  still  it  had  a 
temporal  existence,  though  an  anomalous  and  precarious  one. 

The  disorders  which  still  continued  to  disturb  the  Presbyterian  body< 
Tendered  James  more  anxious  than  ever  to  modify  its  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  to  effect  this  purpose,  he  summoned  to  London  the  leading 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  parties.  They  attended 
divine  service  together,  and  heard  a  series  of  discourses  on  disputed 
points,  preached  by  four  English  bishops.  No  effect,  however,  was 
produced  on  them  by  either  the  sermons  or  the  conference  which  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Andrew  Melville,  with  the  charity  and  courtesy  which  at 
that  time  usually  characterized  his  party,  being  summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council  to  answer  for  a  lampoon  against  the  church,  after  abus- 
ing Bancroft  in  a  most  opprobrious  manner,  was  so  far  carried  away  by 
his  feelings  of  delicacy  and  kindliness,  as  to  lay  hold  of  the  archbishop's 
lawn  sleeves,  and,  shaking  them  violently,  call  them  Romish  rags,  and 
one  of  the  marks  of  the  beast.  The  King,  justly  considering  him  as  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  walk  abroad,  had  the  consideration  to  confine  him  for 
three  years  in  the  Tower,  after  which  he  was  permitted  to  accept  the 
divinity  professorship  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 
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The  King  now  went  forward  with  his  object,  and  proposed  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  permanent  moderators  should  be  appointed ; 
and  that  wherever  bishops  were  resident,  they  should  be  invested  with 
the  superintendence  of  presbyteries  and  synods.  After  some  discussion 
the  measure  was  sanctioned  by  the  General  Assembly,  consisting  of 
136  ministers  and  thirty-nine  laymen,  with  only  four  dissentients. 

The  cause  of  Episcopacy  now  made  gradual  but  continual  progress 
both  amongst  ministers  and  laymen.  In  1609,  a  Parliament  which 
passed  several  intolerant  measures  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
restored  to  the  bishops  the  jurisdiction  of  commissaries  ;  and  they  were 
soon  afterwards  associated  with  certain  noblemen  in  a  court  of  high 
commission,  similar  to  that  existing  in  England — a  fatal  measure. 

In  1610  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Glasgow  on  the  8th  of  June, 
in  presence  of  the  royal  commissioners.  They  elected  Spottiswoode, 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  moderator  by  a  large  majority.  They  then 
proceeded  to  pass  certain  resolutions,  which  were  carried  with  the  dis- 
sent of  onlf/  three  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  These  resolutions 
secured  the  royal  prerogative  of  summoning  General  Assemblies,  de- 
claring those  called  widiout  the  king's  permission  unlawful.  They 
provided  that  diocesan  synods  should  be  held  twice  every  year,  in 
which  the  bishop  or  archbishop  should  preside ;  that  no  excommunica- 
tion should  be  pronounced  without  the  bishop's  approval,  all  presenta- 
tions be  directed  to  him,  all  candidates  for  ordination  exatnined  by  him, 
and  ordained  by  him  and  the  other  ministers.  Other  regulations  were 
made  establishing  the  Episcopal  jurisdiction ;  though  it  was  still  pro- 
vided that  the  bishops  should  be  subject  in  all  things  concerning  their 
Ufe,  conversation,  office,  and  benefice,  to  the  censure  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and,  being  found  culpable,  should,  vnth  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand and  advice,  be  deprived. 

All  was  now  done  that  man  could  do,  to  introduce  Episcopacy  into 
Scotland  ;  and  multitudes  rallied  round  the  ancient  polity  of  the  diurch* 
Something,  however,  still  was  wanting :  the  body  of  the  church  had 
indeed  been  formed  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  it  required  that  the 
Holy  Spirit — the  Lord  and  giver  of  life — should  breathe  into  her 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  This  was  soon  accomplished,  and  she  be* 
came  a  living  soul.  To  e£fect  this,  the  King  summoned  the  three 
titulars,  of  Glasgow,  Brecon,  and  Galloway,  to  London,  where  they 
were  duly  consecrated  by  those  who  had  derived  their  divine  authority 
from  the  apostles  by  the  continual  imposition  of  hands.  On  the  21st 
of  October,  1710,  Archbishop  Spottiswoode,  of  St.  Andrews,  Bishop 
Lamb,  of  Brecon,  and  Bishop  Hamilton,  of  Galloway,  were  duly  con- 
secrated in  the  Chapel  of  London  House,  by  Abbot,  of  London,  An- 
drews, of  Ely,  Neale,  of  Rochester,  and  Parry,  of  Worcester.  Neither 
of  the  English  Metropolitans  took  part  in  the  ceremony,  that  the  Scot- 
tish church  might  not  be  considered  as  in  any  way  recognizing  the 
pretensions  of  either  see  to  jurisdiction  over  it.  The  Scottish  bishops^ 
returning  to  their  own  country,  consecrated  all  their  coadjutors,  be^n- 
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ning  with  the  titular  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and  in  1612  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment ratified  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1610. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention^  that  the  ancient  hierarchy  had  already  be- 
come extinct  by  the  death,  in  exile,  of  the  last  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
The  succession  was  tberef  ore  introduced  when  there  was  no  lawful 
competitor  left  to  dispute  it.  It  was  introduced  with  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  community  which  had 
supplied  its  place ;  it  was  conferred  by  that  branch  of  Christ's  Catholic 
Church  which  was  most  nearly  allied  to  its  predecessor ;  and  it  was 
received  with  the  acquiescence  and  satisfaction  of  the  large  majority  of 
those  who  professed  and  called  themselves  Christians.  It  Was  more- 
over sanctioned  by  the  State,  and  approved  by  the  King.  It  is  con- 
sequently somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could  have  been  ren- 
dered in  every  particular  more  fully  valid  than  it  was. 

The  inestimable  boon,  however,  thus  conferred,  was  not  destined  to 
be  a  permanent  blessing  to  the  country.  The  conduct  of  rulers  and 
people  alike  concurred  in  making  the  gift  of  God  of  none  effect.  The 
indiscreet  haste  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Sovereign,  the  inflamma- 
tory state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  interested  and  ambitious  views  of 
many  of  the  nobles,  combined  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  fearful  move- 
ment which  ended  in  sacrilege,  rebellion,  and  blood. 

In  1616,  at  the  King's  instigation,  a  short  formula  of  faith  was  sub- 
jected to  the  Assembly  ;  it  was  so  able  and  moderate  that  it  passed 
easily.  A  resolution  was  also  carried  admitting  the  expediency  of 
common  prayer  and  uniformity  of  discipline,  and  advising  the  compila- 
tion of  a  book  of  canons.  The  King  was  dissatisfied,  and  advised 
further  emendations ;  but  at  the  instance  of  the  bishops  consented  to  a 
farther  delay. 

In  1618,  however,  a  Convocation  of  the  clergy  was  assembled  at 
Perth,  which  passed  the  famous  Five  Articles ; — those  articles,  which 
have  received  such  immeasurable  abuse  from  their  opponents,  and 
which  became  a  watchward  with  the  enemies  of  the  church.  They 
originated  with  the  suggestion  of  the  King,  and  were  ratified  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1621.  "We  give  them  at  full  length,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  misinterpretation. 

**  1.  Seeing  that  we  are  commanded  by  God  himself  that  when  we 
come  to  worship  Him  we  fiJl  down  and  kneel  before  God  our  Maker, 
and  considering  withal  that  there  is  no  part  of  divine  worship  more 
heavenly  and  spiritual  than  is  the  holy  receiving  the  blessed  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  like  as  the  most  humble 
and  reverent  gesture  of  our  body  in  our  meditation,  and  the  lifting  up 
of  our  hearts  best  becometh  so  divine  and  sacred  an  action ;  therefore, 
notwithstanding  th  at  our  church  hath  used  since  the  reformation  of 
religion  to  celebrate  the  holy  communion  to  the  people  sitting,  by  reason 
of  the  great  abuse  of  kneeling,  and  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
sacrament  by  the  Papists :  yet  seeing  all  memory  of  by  past  superstition 
is  part  in  reverence  of  God,  and  in  due  regard  of  so  divine  a  mystery. 
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and  in  remembrance  of  so  mystical  a  union  as  we  are  made  partakers 
of,  the  Assembly  thinketh  good  that  the  blessed  sacrament  be  cele- 
brated hereafter  meekly  and  reverently  upon  their  knees. 

"2.  If  any  good  Christian  visited  with  long  sickness,  and  known  to 
the  pastor  by  reason  of  his  present  infirmity,  be  unable  to  resort  to  the 
church  for  receiving  the  holy  communion ;  or,  being  sick,  shall  declare 
to  the  pastor  upon  his  conscience  that  he  thinketh  his  sickness  to  be 
deadly^  and  shall  earnestly  desire  to  receive  the  same  in  his  house,  the 
minister  shall  not  deny  him  so  great  a  comfort,  lawful  warning  being 
given  to  him  the  night  before :  and  that  there  be  three  or  four  of  good 
religion  and  conversation,  free  of  all  lawful  impediments,  present  with 
the  sick  person,  to  communicate  with  him,  who  must  also  provide  a 
convenient  place  in  his  house,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  reverend 
administration  thereof,  according  to  the  order  prescribed  in  the  church. 

"3.  The  minister  shall  often  admonish  the  people  that  they  defer 
not  the  baptism  of  infants  any  longer  than  the  next  Lord's  day  after 
the  child  is  bom — unless,  upon  a  great  and  reasonable  cause,  declared 
to  the  minister  and  by  him  approved,  the  same  be  postponed :  as  also 
they  shall  warn  them  that  without  great  cause  they  procure  not  their 
children  to  be  baptized  at  home  in  their  houses  ;  but  when  great  need 
shall  compel  them  to  baptize  in  private  houses  (in  which  case  the 
minister  shall  not  refuse  to  do  it,  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  great  need, 
and  being  timely  required  thereto),  then  baptism  shall  be  administered 
after  the  same  form  as  it  should  have  been  in  the  congregation  ;  and 
the  minister  shall  the  Lord's  day  after  such  private  baptism  declare  in 
the  church  that  the  infant  was  so  baptized,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
received  as  one  of  the  true  flock  of  Christ's  fold. 

"  4.  Forasmuclr  as  one  of  the  special  means  for  staying  the  increase 
of  Popery,  and  settling  of  true  religion  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  is 
that  especial  care  be  taken  of  young  children,  their  education,  and  how 
they  are  catechised,  which  in  time  of  the  primitive  church  was  most 
careMly  attended  to,  as  being  most  profitable  to  cause  young  children 
in  their  tender  years  to  drink  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  religion 
— but  is  now  altogether  neglected  in  respect  to  the  great  abuse  and 
error  which  crept  into  the  Popish  cburch,  by  making  thereof  a  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  ;  therefore  that  all  inferences  built  thereupon  be 
rescinded,  and  that  the  matter  itself  being  most  necessary  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  may  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  integrity,  it  is  thought 
good  that  the  minister  in  every  parish  should  catechise  all  young  chil- 
dren of  eight  years  of  age,  and  see  that  tbey  have  the  knowledge  and 
be  able  to  make  rehearsal  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  belief,  and  ten  com- 
mandments, with  answers  to  all  the  questions  of  the  small  catechism 
read  in  our  church  ;  and  that  every  bishop  in  his  visitatit)n  shall  cen- 
sure the  minister  who  shall  be  found  remiss  therein ;  and  the  said 
bishops  shall  cause  the  said  children  to  be  presented  before  them,  and 
bless  them  with  prayer  for  the  increase  of  their  knowledge,  and  the 
continuance  of  God's  heavenly  graces  with  every  one  of  them. 
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"  5.  As  we  abhor  the  superstitious  observance  of  festival  days  by 
the  Papists,  and  detest  all  licentious  and  profane  abuses  thereof  by  the 
common  sort  of  professors,  so  we  think  that  the  inestimable  benefits 
received  from  God  throufi^h  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  birth,  passion, 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  the  sending  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were 
commendably  and  godly  remembered  at  certain  particular  days  and 
times  by  the  whole  church  of  the  world,  and  may  be  so  now ;  therefore 
the  Assembly  admitted  that  every  minister  shall  upon  these  days  have 
the  commemoration  of  the  foresaid  inestimable  benefits,  and  make 
choice  of  several  and  pertinent  texts  of  Scripture,  and  frame  their  doc- 
trine and  exhortation  thereto,  and  rebuke  all  superstition  and  licentious 
profanation  thereof." 

The  preachers  of  the  antiepiscopal  party  now  commenced  a  steady 
system  of  agitation  ;  affecting  great  sanctity,  and  continually  lament- 
ing, in  gloomy  language,  the  perilous  state  of  the  church,  now  under 
the  dominance  of  prelacy.  Every  artifice  was  used  to  render  the  church 
odious,  and  to  keep  up  a  fierce  prejudice  against  the  Five  Articles. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  I,  in  1625,  the  Presbyterian  party  made 
an  attempt  to  engage  him  in  theit  favour ;  on  the  failure  of  whichi 
they  betook  themselves  with  greater  zeal  than  ever  to  other  means ; 
and  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  t^ey  were  soon  joined  by  a  faith- 
ful and  formidable  body  of  allies. 

The  Xing  made  known  his  intention  to  revoke  the  grants  of  ecclesi* 
astical  property,  from  which  many  of  the  nobles  derived  a  large  share 
of  their  income.  He  began  by  recommending  a  scheme  for  the  sale  or 
commutation  of  tythes,  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  the  stronger 
measure  of  revoking  the  territorial  demesnes.  This  alarmed  all  the 
lay  impropriators,  and  armed  the  nobility  of  Scotland  against  the  church ; 
giving  them  motives  of  action  far  more  cogent  than  love  to  their 
country,  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  concern  for  their  church,  or  zeal 
for  their  God  ; — motives  which,  to  such  men,  absorb  and  extinguish 
both  the  hope  of  heaven  and  the  fear  of  hell. 

In  1633  the  King  came  to  Scotland,  and  the  Parliameilt  established 
that  system  of  tythes  which  still  exists  ;  a  wise  and  moderate  measure, 
ensuring  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  They  also  passed  a  most  ex- 
cellent law,  by  which  every  parish  was  compelled  to  endow  a  school ; 
each  plough  of  land  being  rendered  chargeable  to  its  proportion  of  tbe 
whole  expenses.  Charles,  on  this  occasion,  founded  the  bishopric  of 
Edinburgh,  a  prudent  and  pious  action,  but  one  which  had  been  omitted, 
in  earlier  times,  from  the  claims  of  the  see  of  York  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  diocese  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
Lothian  had  been,  in  earlier  times,  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Bngland,  hav- 
ing been  a  jfortion  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom. 

Had  Charles  done  nothing  els6,  all  would  or  might  have  been  well ; 
but  he  procured  an  act  to  ba  passed  which  gave  him  the  power  (before 
granted  to  his  father)  of  ordering  the  vestments  of  the  clergy.     A  dis- 
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fttte  arose  as  to  the  number  jof  votes,  and  the  defeated  party  withdrew 
in  gloomy  displeasure. 

The  King  idso  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles  by  conferring  high 
civil  oj£ces  on  the  bishops  ;  but  the  final  and  fatal  measure,  was  the 
attempt  which  he  made  to  impose  a  liturgy  on  the  church  and  nation. 
Highly  as  we  esteem  the  liturgy  which  he  attempted  to  impose,  and 
greatly  as  we  revere  the  office  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  in  all  things 
spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal,  supreme,  we  cannot  look  with  approbation 
or  toleration  upon  the  method  which  was  taken  to  introduce  the  liturgy 
and  canons. 

James  had  wished  to  produce  a  general  uniformity  of  discipline  and 
worship  throughout  his  dominions  ;  but  the  prudence  of  the  bishops,  and 
his  other  employments,  prevented  him  from  urging  forward  the  measure. 
Charles,  however,  was  not  to  be  prevented,  by  prudence  or  propriety, 
from  attempting  to  frdfil  his  object  by  the  method  and  at  the  time  which 
he  thought  fit.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the  English  liturgy 
verbatim ;  but  the  Scottish  bishops  represented  that  this  might  offend 
the  multitude  of  the  people,  and  a  liturgy  was  accordingly  compiled, 
generally  similar  to  the  English,  but  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  and 
one  more  marked  difference,  namely,  the  adaptation  of  the  communion 
service  of  the  First  Book  of  Edward  YI. ;  an  extremely  beautiful  office, 
and  one  which  deserves  our  deep  veneration,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  that  of  those  who  compiled  it. 

The  liturgy,  prepared  and  approved  by  a  select  number  of  the  Scot- 
tish prelates,  in  correspondence  with  the  bishops  of  London  and  Norwich, 
and  without  being  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  without  even 
being  published,  was  enjoined  by  royal  proclamation. 

The  people  were  kept  for  months  in  suspense — during  which  time  the 
agitators  were  active  in  their  evil  work—- so  that  when,  on  the  celebrated 
23rd  of  July,  1637,  the  liturgy  was  commenced  in  the  churches  of 
Edinburgh,  that  disgraceful  scene  took  place,  which  it  is  useless  to 
characterize,  and  needless  to  describe.  The  outrages  then  and  there- 
after committed,  were  speedily  followed  by  the  formation  of  four  tables, 
as  they  were  called,  which  undertook  the  protection  of  religion,  and 
usurped  the  virtual  controul  of  the  country.  The  four  tables  were  thus 
named  from  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  laity — of  which  they  were 
composed — ^who,  each,  formed  a  separate  board ;  and  their  conduct 
was  seditious,  and  even  treasonable.  These  tables  imposed  a  bond  or 
covenant  on  every  one  who  could  be  induced  by  persuasionj  or  com- 
pelled by  violence,  to  accept  it. 

The  Covenanters  demanded  the  annihilation  of  Episcopacy.  After 
various  proceedings,  on  both  sides,  the  King  at  length  revoked  the  pro- 
clamation which  enjoined  the  canons  and  liturgy  ;  rescinded  the  Articles 
of  Perth  ;  and  dissolved  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  He,  further- 
more, agreed  to  call  a  General  Assembly,  and  summon  a  Parliament. 

The  Assembly  met  at  Glasgow  on  the  2Ut  of  November,  1(>3S  f  and 
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we  shall  in  vain  seek  for  a  parallel  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, either  before  or  after  its  opening,  save  in  an  antiabolitionist 
mob  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Prelacy  was  treated  by  these 
ferocious  savages  much  in  the  same  way  as  philanthropy  is  now  south 
of  the  Potomacks ;  and  we  may  without  exaggeration  assert,  that  the 
church  was  subjected  to  Lynch  law.  A  majority  was  procured  by  the 
following  means : — 1.  Lay  members  were  returned,  contrary  to  the 
then  existing  constitution.  2.  Laymen  were  thrust  into  the  Presby- 
teries to  vote  for  the  election  of  clerical  members.  3.  Every  species 
of  intimidation  was  used,  first  to  prevent  the  return  of  proepiscopal 
members,  and  then  to  keep  them  away  from  the  Assembly.  4.  To 
incapacitate  the  bishops  from  sitting,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of 
their  supporters,  slanderous  charges  were  preferred  against  them,  to 
answer  which  they  were  cited  before  the  Assembly.  They  were 
accused  of  sabbath-breaking,  drunkenness,  adultery,  and  incest ;  and 
charges  of  a  similar  nature  were  made  against  others  from  members  of 
the  Episcopal  party.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  others  which  it 
is  needless  to  detaU,  the  bishops  sent  in  a  formal  declination  to  appear. 
The  Assembly,  however,  met,  when  their  conduct  was  so  utterly  illegal 
and  outrageous,  that  the  royal  commissioners  dissolved*  the  meeting, 
forbidding  them  to  assemble  under  penalty  of  treason.  Such  considera- 
tions, however,  had  little  or  no  weight  with  these  mild  theologians  and 
dutiful  subjects.  We  have  heard  of  a  man  who  read  one  of  the  com- 
mandments omitting  the  word  not,  and  kept  it  most  strictly  with  this 
amendment.  The  Glasgow  Assembly,  and  indeed  the  Covenanters  in 
general,  appear  to  have  had  some  such  reading  in  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14. 
It  must  in  their  copies  have  read  thus,  "  Honour  no  man*-— hate  the 
brotherhood — fear  not  God — ^honour  not  the  king."  On  this  suppo- 
sition alone  can  we  account  for  the  aberrations  of  men  whose  sanctity 
and  sincerity  it  were  insane  to  question. 

The  Assembly  proceeded  to  depose  all  the  bishops,  excommunicate 
the  greater  part  of  them,  and  abolish  Episcopacy.  The  whole  of  their 
proceedings  were  illegal  and  invalid  ;  but,  practically  speaking,  they 
dethroned  the  church.  All  ministers  who  chose  to  accept  the  new 
order  of  things,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  livings-^ 
all  who  refused  were  to  be  expelled. 

It  is  painful  to  trace  the  remainder  of  the  tragedy.  In  1639  the 
King  permitted  a  fresh  Assembly  to  meet ;  *  which  proceeded  of 
course  to  abrogate  the  Articles  of  Perth,  the  service-book,  and  the 
government  of  bishops.  But  it  was  not  until  August,  1641,  that  the 
King  met  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  various 
acts  which  that  body  had  passed,  abolishing  Episcopacy. 

The  further  proceedings  of  tbe  Covenanters  come  not  within  the 
sphere  or  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  the 
nation  seemed  animated  with  the  spirit  of  rebellion — rebellion  against 

*  A  protest  was  entered  against  its  meeting  bj  several  of  the  bishops. 
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God  and  man ;  and,  like  the  victim  of  hydrophobia,  though  perishing 
from  unquenched  and  unquenchable  thirst,  rejected  with  abhorrence  the 
water  of  life. 

The  history  of  the  Spottiswoode  church  affords  a  fearful  commentary 
on  our  Lord's  words : — "  Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest 

THEY  TRAMPLE  THEM  UNDER  THEIR  FEBT,  AND  TURN  AGAIN  AND 
MND  YOU.** 


ON  RECOVERY  FROM  SICKNESS. 


When  rising  from  the  bed,  where  pain 
Had  rack'd  each  nerve  and  tried  each  thought. 

To  feel  the  slow  of  health  again 

Is  life  with  sweets  most  richly  fraught. 

This  sure  is  life  with  double  zest. 

In  active  play  it  still  is  rest. 

The  morning  gladdens,  and  each  scene 

Assumes  a  tmt  of  richer  dye ; 
The  sea  more  blue,  the  earth  more  green ; 

And  all  seems  Imghter  in  the  sky ;' 
While  aU  more  loudly  calls  for  praise 
To  Him  who  thus  renews  our  days. 

But  why  should  not  each  day's  return. 

With  all  its  varied  gifts  renew'd. 
Make  our  glad  hearts  within  us  bum 

With  praise  for  favours  round  us  strewed  7 
For  ^^ratitude  alone  can  prize. 
Or  nghtly  taste  what  feasts  our  eyes. 

But  O !  while  all  so  lovely  seems. 
So  wisely  plann'd,  so  kindly  given. 

How  much  beyond  our  brightest  dr^uns. 
How  pure,  how  perfect  must  be  heaven  I 

That  place  where  (iod  alone  can  show 

All  of  himself  that  man  can  know ! 

And  if  such  beauties  here  abound ; 

Such  wisdom,  order,  love,  and  life. 
How  much  of  beauty  must  be  found 

In  Him  virith  aU  perfection  rife ! 
He  is  the  Sun — ^these  but -the  rays; 
He,  Beauty's  self-^above  all  praise  1 

2M 


B.  LUCKOCK. 
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EPISCOPACY  IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIAL  DOMINIONS. 


It  was  well  observed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Grospel,  that  a  crisis  has  occurred  in  the  religious  affairs  of 
the  British  colonies.  The  opening  prospect  of  a  provision  for  their 
spiritual  wants  is  a  matter  to  be  looked  upon  with  the  deepest  interest. 
Although  great  and  highly  beneficial  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
venerable  society  in  question  to  supply  the  criminal  neglect  of  the 
mother  coimtry,  yet  has  the  supply  been  lamentably  inadequate  to  the 
demand.  Great  Britain  has  planted  colonies  in  America  and  Australia, 
and  peopled  these  immense  territories  with  her  sons  and  daughters.  She 
has  paid  a  large  price  for  the  freedom  of  the  negroes ;  established  a  mild, 
parental  authority  over  Hindostan,  and  transported  many  thousand  con- 
victs to  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales.  But  throughout  the  course  of 
these  mighty  operations,  she  seems  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  she  was 
a  Christian  nation — ^that  the  emigrants  whom  she  sent  forth  were  the 
children  of  Christian  parents,  and  had  need  of  instruction  in  God's  holy 
word,  and  of  participation  in  all  the  ordinances  of  religion;  and  that  by 
the  acquisition  of  authority  over  heathen  tribes,  she  contracted  a  sacred 
obligation  to  impart  to  them  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Not  that 
this  duty  was  altogether  overlooked:  it  was  acknowledged  by  acts  of  the 
imperial  and  local  legislatures,  providing  for  the  ftiture  maintenance  of 
clergymen  in  various  colonies  by  the  erection  of  episcopal  sees,  first  in 
North  America,  and  subsequently  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  in 
Australia,  and  by  parliamentary  grants,  voted  during  many  ^ears,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  the  colonial  clergy  until  the  lands 
allotted  to  them  became  productive  or  valuable.  "  But,"  the  committee 
go  on  to  say,  "  while  we  appeal  to  these  acts  as  so  many  distinct  recog- 
nitions of  ihe  duty  of  the  mother  coimtry,  with  respect  to  the  religious 
interests  of  her  colonies,  we  are  boimd  at  the  same  time  to  declare,  that 
they  were  little  more  than  recognitions.  They  were  not  followed  up. 
There  was  no  systematic  care  for  the  education  or  religious  instruction  of 
the  settler,  of  the  emigrant  or  the  convict,  much  less  of  the  negro  or 
of  the  Hindoo.  They  were  left  in  most  cases  to  chance.  What  was  done 
for  them  by  government,  or  by  charitable  institutions,  was  done  slightly 
and  incompletely.  There  was  no  plan,  according  to  which  the  growing 
demand  for  churches  and  cl^gymen  might  be  supplied.  The  labourers 
were  few  and  scattered,  and  in  most  cases  independent  of,  and  isolated 
from  each  other.  No  spiritual  head  was  there  to  guide,  assist,  instruct, 
or  admonish/* 

But  it  is  not  enough — and  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  each 
succeeding  year — to  send  out  with  our  colonists  a  certain  number  of 
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miasionaries,  and  to  build  a  certain  number  of  churches  and  schools. 
If  we  desire  the  good  to  be  complete,  permanent,  and  growing  with  the 
Church's  growth,  we  must  plant  the  Church  among  them  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity. Each  colony  must  have,  not  only  its  parochial  district  pastors, 
but  its  chief  pastor  to  watch  over  and  direct  the  whole.  An  episcopal 
church  without  a  bishop  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  jurisdiction 
exercised  in  former  times  over  the  colonies  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
still  conventionally  exercised  by  him  over  those  clergymen  of  the  English 
Church  who  have  no  bishop  of  their  own,  is  an  anomalous  and  very: 
inadequate  substitute  for  the  practical  authority  of  a  diocesan  bishop, 
residing' amongst  and  superintending  his  own  clergy,  and  giving  unity, 
consistency,  and  efficiency  to  their  pastoral  labours.  Let  every  band  of 
settlers  which  goes  forth  from  Christian  England  with  authority  to  occupy 
a  distinct  territory,  and  to  form  a  separate  community,  take  with  it,  not 
only  its  civil  rulers  and  functionaries,  but  its  bishop  and  clergy.  Let 
this  be  done,  and  the  effects  of  it  wiU  speedily  become  visible  in  the  in- 
creased affection  of  the  emigrants  for  their  native  land,  in  their  increased 
submission  to  their  appointed  rulers,  and  in  a  rapidly  increasing  regard  to 
those  ordinances  of  our  holy  religion,  of  which  they  have  been  so  long 
and  so  cruelly  deprived.  It  is  a  well-known  and  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  American  Episcopalians  remained,  with  few  exceptions,  loyal  to  their 
king  in  the  great  struggle  which  separated  the  United  States  from  the 
mo3ier  coimtry.  Without  the  presence  of  a  superintending  head,  our 
Church  is  not  seen  in  her  full  and  fair  proportions  by  the  strangers 
amongst  whom  she  dwells ;  the  defect  of  those  ordinances  which  can  be 
received  only  at  the  hands  of  the  highest  order  of  the  ministry;  the  ab- 
sence of  due  regulation  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy;  and  the  want  of  a  common  bond  of  connexion  between 
them, — are  disadvantageously  contrasted  with  the  discipline  and  complete- 
ness of  other  churches,  in  themselves  perhaps  less  perfect,  or  less  pure, 
than  OUT  own.* 

Affairs  being  in  this  state,  the  colonies  imable,  and  the  government, 
alas  1  imwilling,  to  make  a  due  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  all  her  fulness  and  purity,  the  only  resource  lefl 
to  the  promoters  of  Scriptural  religion  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  libe- 
rality of  the  members  of  the  Church  in  their  individual  capacity;  acting, 
at  the  same  time,  under  a  protest  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  con- 
sidered objectionable,  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  the  very  men  who  were 
compelled  to  adopt  it  through  the  neglect  of  those  whose  bounden  duty  it 
was  to  have  made  provision  for  this  pressing  necessity.  Under  this 
feeling,  and  Convocation  not  being  permitted  to  meet  for  the  discussion 
of  objects  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  a  meeting  of  the 
bishops  was  held  in  Lambeth  Palace  on  Whit-Tuesday,  1841,  when  the 
following  declaration  was  agreed  to : — 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
*  The  Bishop  of  London's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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and  Ireland,  contemplate  with  deep  concern  the  insufflcient  provision  which  has 
been  hitherto  made  for  the  apiritaal  care  of  the  members  of  our  National  Church 
residing  in  the  British  colonies,  and  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  especially  as  it 
regards  the  want  of  a  systematic  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  absence  of 
those  ordinances,  the  administration  of  which  is  committed  to  the  episcopal  order* 
We,  therefore,  hold  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  a  meeting, 
convened  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  27th  of  April  last,  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  the  fund  for  the  endowment  of  additional  bishoprics  in  the  colonies, 
and  to  become  responsible  for  its  application.  On  due  consideration  of  the  relative 
claims  of  those  dependencies  of  the  empire  which  require  our  assistance,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  immediate  erection  of  bishoprics  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  follow- 
ing places,  viz.^  New  Zealand,  the  British  Possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  New 
Brunswick,  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  Ceylon.  When  compe- 
tent provision  diall  have  been  made  for  the  endowment  of  those  bishoprics,  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  claims  of  Sierra  Leone,  British  Guiana,  South  Australia,  Port 
Philip,  Western  Australia,  Northern  India,  and  Southern  India.  In  the  first  instance 
we  propose  that  an  £pisoopal  See  be  established  at  the  seat  of  government  in  New 
Zealand*  offers  having  already  been  made  which  appear  to  obviate  all  difficulty  as  to 
endowment  Our  next  object  will  be  to  make  a  similar  provision  for  the  congrega- 
tions of  our  own  communion  established  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
the  countries  bordering  upon  that  sea;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  position  of  Malta  is 
such  as  will  render  it  the  most  convenient  point  of  communication  with  them,  as  well 
as  with  the  bidhops  of  the  ancient  churches  of  the  East,  to  whom  our  Church  has 
been  for  many  centuries  known  only  by  name.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  a  see  be 
fixed  at  Yaletta,  the  residence  of  the  English  government,  and  that  its  jurisdiction 
extend  to  all  the  clergy  of  our  Church,  residing  within  the  limits  above  specified. 
In  this  city,  through  the  munificence  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  a  church 
is  in  course  of  erection,  which,  when  completed,  will  form  a  suitable  cathedral.  Our 
attention  will  then  be  directed  to  the  countries  named  in  the  foregoing  list,  without 
binding  ourselves  to  the  exact  order  therein  followed,  or  precluding  ourselves  from 
affording  assistance  to  any  place  where  means  may  be  found  for  the  earlier  endow- 
ment of  a  bishopric.  In  no  place  shall  we  proceed  without  the  concurrence  of  her 
Mi^esty's  government;  and  we  think  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  standing  committee, 
consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  with 
lull  powers  to  confer  with  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  to  arrange  measures,  in 
concert  with  them,  for  the  erection  of  bishoprics  in  the  places  above  enumerated* 
We  appoint  as  our  treasurers  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Hale,  and  W.  £.  Gladstone,  Esq.  M.P. ;  and  as  honorary  secretary,  the  Rev.  £• 
Hawkins.  For  the  attainment  of  these  most  desirable  objects  a  sum  of  money  will 
be  required,  large  as  to  its  actual  amount,  but  small  when  compared  with  the  means 
which  this  country  possesses,  by  the  bounty  of  Divine  Froviidence,  for  advancing  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Under  a  deep  feeling  of  the  sacredness 
and  importance  of  this  great  work,  and  in  the  hope  that  Almighty  God  may  graciously 
dispose  the  hearts  of  his  servants  to  a  corresponding  measure  of  liberality,  we  ear- 
nestly commend  it  to  the  good-will,  the  assistance,  and  the  prayers  of  all  the  members 
of  onr  Church." 

The  bishoprics  thus  proposed  to  be  endowed — ^and  some  of  which  are 
already  founded — ^will,  in  many  respects — ^and  those  not  unimportant 
ones— -differ  materially  from  the  ancient  sees  of  our  own  country.  The 
bishops  themselves  are  superior  to  the  rest  of  their  flock  only  in  spiri- 
tual things ;  and  the  much-envied,  and,  by  Nonconformists,  much-hated, 
spiritual  peerages  have  no  existence  among  them.  The  stipends  to  be 
granted— and  which  will,  of  course,  be  permanent  endowments — are  on 
a  scale  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  respectability  and  comfort  of  the  pre- 
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lates,  and  for  the  exercise  of  due  hospitality,  but  necessarily,  from  the 
nature  of  the  fund  from  which  they  proceed,  very  moderate.  As  soon 
as  possible,  the  money  subscribed  is  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
land  within  the  respective  colonies;  the  value  of  which  will,  in  time, 
probably  greatly  increase,  and  enable  its  possessors  to  imitate  the  noble 
example  of  liberality  which  is  afibrded  by  our  venerated  prelates  at  home. 
In  some  instances,  the  large  landholders  of  the  colonies  have  liberally 
come  forward,  and  made  large  grants  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  Church 
endowments.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  in  the  newly-erected 
see  of  New  Zealand  and  AustnJia.  The  missionaries  of  the  Propaga- 
tion and  of  the  Church  Missionary  Societies  will  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  several  bishops,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  curate  in  Eng- 
land is  subject  to  the  bishop  of  his  diocese;  the  Societies,  at  the  same 
time,  retaining  that  power  which  at  home  devolves  upon  the  rector  of 
the  parish.  Native  clergy,  ordained  by  the  respective  bishops,  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  time  greatly  assist  in  the  holy  labours  of  the  Church ; 
especially  in  the  vast  regions  of  Hindostan.  As  the  means  of  the  Epis- 
copal Committee  increase,  will  the  subdivision  of  the  sees  proceed,  so  as 
to  lighten  the  labour  which,  especially  in  India,  shortened  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  Middleton  and  Heber.  Great  as  are  the  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  the  new  bishoprics  to  our  own  colonists  and  subjects,  it  is 
not  upon  them  alone  that  benefits  will  be  conferred.  By  God^a  blessing, 
a  revival  of  spiritual  religion  may  be  expected  among  those  churches  of 
the  East,  which,  at  present,  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death; 
which  have  the  form  of  godliness,  but  are  lamentably  destitute  of  the 
power  thereof.  The  Churches  of  Greece,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Palestine — of 
Armenia,  and  of  India,  will  learn  to  perceive  that  the  Anglican  Commu- 
nion, which  they  have  so  long  looked  upon  as  heretical,  is  possessed,  equally 
with  themselves,  of  the  apostolic  succession  and  discipline;  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  that,  when  they  perceive  that  our  Church  has  not 
departed  from  the  apostles*  ^^  fellowship,^^  they  will  imitate  her  in  embrac- 
ing the  apostles'  "  doctrine^  Wherever  new  sees  have  been  established, 
a  visible  progress  has  been  made  in  the  great  work  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. This  has  been  especially  the  case  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
The  proceedings  of  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Calcutta  at  Kishnagurr,  will, 
doubtless,  recur  to  the  minds  of  our  readers;  and  in  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  Negroes,  but  lately  slaves  both  in  body  and  mind,  are 
making  rapid  advances  in  Christianity  and  civilization,  imder  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  clergy  and  the  superintendence  of  an  increased  number 
of  bishops.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  benefit  which  has  been  de- 
rived fix)m  the  labours  of  those  devoted  men  who,  while  in  points  not 
essential  to  salvation,  they  differ,  and  that  widely,  from  ourselves,  yet 
hold,  in  common  with  us,  the  leading  doctrines  (rf  the  Gt>spel-  It  has 
pleased  God  to  bless  their  efforts  by  turning  many  from  the  worship  of 
dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  God ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  de- 
clare our  firm  and  unalterable  conviction,  that  the  provision  of  a  compe- 
tent staff  of  regularly-ordained  ministers,  presided  over  by  one  who  is  a 
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father,  not  a  lord,  over  the  flock,  has  already  produced,  and  will  conti- 
nue to  produce,  a  far  superior  amount  of  spiritual  benefit  than  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  the  isolated  endeayours  of  Nonconformists — 
not  only  separatists  from  the  Church,  but  disunited  amongst  themselves. 
Much  opposition  may,  doubtless,  be  expected  in  carrying  the  proposed 
measure  into  execution;  and  Satan,  who  can,  when  he  pleases,  transform 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  will,  imder  various  specious  pretences, 
have  his  full  share  in  contributing  to  that  opposition.  It  was,  however, 
hoped  that  prejudice  would  not  extend  its  baleful  influence  over  the 
whole  body  of  Dissenting  labourers  in  the  wide  field  of  the  British  colo- 
nies: and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  this  hope  was  not  disappointed;  as 
was  proved  by  the  following  address  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in 
Newfoundland  to  the  bishop  of  that  see: — 

**  To  the  Right  ReT.  Aubrey  Spencer,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  NewfoundlaDd. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  as  a  deputation  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries in  this  island,  beg  to  offer  to  your  lordship  our  sincere  congratulations  on  your 
safe  arriTal  in  this  diocese.  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appointment  of  your  lordship 
to  take  charge  of  this  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard ;  and  beg  to  assure  your  lordship 
that  our  united  prayers  will  be  offered  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  may  rest  on  your  endeavours  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  this 
land.  Our  venerable  founder,  wit|i  the  fathers  of  our  societies,  regarding  the  £sta^ 
blished  Church  as  the  great  stay  and  support  of  the  Protestant  religion,  not  only  in 
the  mother  country,  but  throughout  the  British  dominions,  asserted,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  people,  a  friendly  union  with  her — a  union  founded  on  senti- 
ment and  conviction ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  it  is  alike  our  wish  and 
that  of  the  thousands  of  our  people  in  this  island,  steadily  to  adhere  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  to  do  our  utmost  to  maintain,  with  your  lordship  and  the  clergy  of  your 
diocese,  a  cordial  co-operation  in  the  performance  of  our  momentous  work.  We 
deem  it,  also,  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  a  brother  of  the  good  and  pious  Bishop 
of  Madras,  from  whom  our  brethren  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  received  so  much 
kindness  and  attention,  is  appointed  over  the  Church  in  Newfoundland.  That  your 
lordship  may  be  long  spared  to  fill  the  high  situation  in  which  it  hath  pleased  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  to  place  you,  and  be  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  glory  in  hea- 
ven, is  the  fervent  prayer  of  your  lordship's  humble  servants."  (Signed  by  the  depu- 
tation.) 

In  China,  they  have,  many  years  since,  obtained  a  firm  footing;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  an  Anglican  bishop  wLQ,  ere  long,  set  sail  for  the 
newly-acquired  territory  of  Hong  Kong,  where  an  unbounded  field  lies 
open  for  missionary  labour.  Among  other  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Chinese  empire,  and  calling  for  the  exertion  of  British 
Christians,  is  the  fact,  that  part  of  the  scattered  Hebrew  nation  has  been 
discovered  in  the  very  centre  of  that  singular  country.  The  new  posi- 
tion of  England,  arising  from  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  29th  August,  1842, 
ought  to  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Jews  will  be  unimpeachable 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament — ^more  especially  as  they  ap- 
pear to  rank  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  inhabitants  than  in  that  of 
any  other  Gentile  race.  A  brief  notice  of  this  discovery  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  an  interesting  digression,  and  will  certainly  not  be  an  imimport- 
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ant  one.*     It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  visitor 
called  upon  Father  Matthew  Ricci,  a  Jesuit  missionaiy  at  Peking,  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  an  account,  then  recently  published  in  the  metropolis, 
of  the  foreigners  who  worshipped  a  single  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
yet  were  not  Mohammedans.     Entering  the  house  with  a  smile,  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  one  of  the  same  religion  with  its  inmates.     The  mis- 
sionary, remarking  how  much  his  features  and  figure  differed  from  those 
prevailing  among  the  Chinese,  led  him  to  the  chapel.     Over  the  altar 
was  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  Jesus,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist  on  his  knees  before  them.     The  stranger  bowed  to  the  pic- 
ture as  Ricci  did;  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  was  not  his  general 
custom,  but  that  he  could  not  refrain  fr^m  paying  homage  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  great  ancestors.     This  brought  on  an  explanation,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  he  had  mistaken  the  figures  in  ^e  picture  for 
Rebekah,  with  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  the  portraits  of  the  apostles  for  those 
of  the  patriarchs.     In  fact,  though  utterly  ignorant  of  the  name  *'  Jew^^ 
he  confessed  himself  one  of  the  children  of  Israel.     He  stated  that,  in  his 
native  city,  Kae-fung-foo,  the  capital  of  the  province  Honan,  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  families  of  Israelites,  with  a  fair  synagogue,  which  they 
had  recently  restored  and  decorated  at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand 
crowns,  and  in  which  they  preserved  a  roll  of  the  law,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred years  old;  adding  that  in  Hang-chow-foo,  the  capital  of  Che-keang, 
there  were  considerably  more  families,  with  their  synagogue.      Upon 
being  shown  a  Hebrew  Bible,  he  at  once  recognized  the  characters ;  and 
though  unable  to  read  the  language  himself,  he  stated  that  his  brother 
was  a  great  proficient  in  Hebrew  learning.     A  communication  was  after- 
wards opened  with  other  members  of  this  interesting  community,  who 
appeared  not  unwilling  to  embrace  Christianity.     Li  the  year  1703, 
Father  Grozani,  in  obedience  to  instructions  received  frx)m  Rome,  anew 
commenced  an  intercourse  with  the  ''  Taon  Kin  Keaon,  ^  or  Sect  who 
cut  out  the  Sinew,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Chinese.     From  his  re- 
searches and  those  of  his  fellow-labourers,  the  following  particulars  were 
obtained.     Their  place  of  worship  was  spacious,  and  ornamented,  after 
the  Chinese  fashion,  with  shrubs,  colonnades,  &c.     In  the  centre  was 
placed  a  magnificent  chair,  called  the  throne  of  Moses,  on  which  they 
laid  the  Book  of  the  Law  while  it  was  read.     Over  this  was  a  dome, 
and  near  it  a  tablet,  on  which  was  written  the  emperor*s  name  in  golden 
characters,  surmounted  by  the  following  inscription  in  Hebrew,  "  Hear, 
0  Israel  1  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.     Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
glory  of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever."     And  not  far  off  the  inscrip- 
tion, also  in  golden  letters,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  ever.     The  Lord  is 
God  of  gods,  and  the  Lord — a  great  God,  strong  and  terrible."      Then  a 
large  table,  upon  which  are  placed  six  candelabra,  made  in  three  differ- 


*  For  the  above  account,  see  the  **  Jews  in  China,"  by  James  Finn.  B.  Wertheim. 
1843. 
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ent  fonns,  and  containing  three  different  kinds  of  lights.  Lastly,  tbe 
Bethel  or  ark,  containing,  on  twelve  tables,  twelve  rolls  of  the  law—one 
for  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  besides  one  in  honour  of  Moses.  On  the 
extreme  western  wi^,  are  the  tablets  of  the  twelve  oommandments,  writ- 
ten in  golden  letters  of  Hebrew.  Such  is  the  edifice  in  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  at  Kae-Aing-foo  worshipped  Grod  within  the  last  centoiy, 
and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  only  synagogue  in  the  empire.  They 
hold  the  Unity  of  Grod ;  they  believe  in  heaven,  hell,  and  a  sort  of  pur- 
gatory;  the  resurrection  of  the^dead,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  hier- 
archy of  angels.  Of  the  Lord  Jesus  they  have  never  heard,  but  expect 
the  Messiah  at  the  end  of  ten  thousand  years.  They  have  none  of  the 
Talmudic  prejudices  against  the  '^  Crucified;  **  and  thus  will  probably  be 
found  more  willing  to  embrace  Christianity  than  their  bigoted  country- 
men in  the  west.  Their  alienation  fix^m  idolatry  is  particularly  striking, 
ailer  so  long  an  exposure  to  the  superstitions  of  the  country — ^ded,  as 
these  are,  by  impenal  influence.  They  refuse  to  take  an  oath  m  an  idol 
temple,  and  constantly  pray  with  their  faces  towards  Jerusalem.  They 
were  found  exceedingly  tenacious  of  their  books  of  the  law;  showing 
great  imwillingness  to  exhibit  them  to  strangers.  But  it  is  said  that  the 
books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  and  La- 
mentations, are  missing  from  their  copies  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  is 
it  certain  that  they  have  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  They  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  their  former  country;  saying,  in  answer  to  all  inqxdries  respect- 
ing their  origin,  that  they  come  from  the  west.  It  was,  at  one  time,  sup- 
posed that  they  were  a  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes ;  but  from  the  feet  of 
their  being  possessed  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  they  must  have  left  Palestine 
subsequently  to  the  restoration  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  although  probably 
long  previous  to  the  advent  of  our  Lord. 


EDEN. 


'TwAS  not  to  Nature's  most  enchanting  powers 
That  Eden  owed  her  joy-aboundinff  hours ; 
*Twa8  not  to  Beauty — ^^housh  her  nand  had  there 
Trac'd  all  that's  perfect ;  fariiion'd  aU  thaf  s  fair5 
To  grace  the  birtn-place  and  first  home  of  man. 
Where  mineling  streams  of  bUas  and  being  ran. 
Nor  was  it  day's  revolving  orb  of  light. 
Which  there  diffus'd  the  mxah  of  pure  delight; 
That  brighter  Sim,  the  living  Foimt  of  day. 
Shed  somy  o'er  it  His  imclouded  ray. 
Where'er  man  bask'd^where'er  he  turned  or  trod. 
He  felt  the  impulse  of  a  present  God; 
And,  deeply  conscious  of  His  smile's  full  glow. 
Life's  gladden'd  piilse  made  all  its  raptures  flow. 
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That  smile  spread  beauty  over  Eden's  flowers. 

And  fell  like  sunset  on  her  peaceful  bowers ; 

It  flushed  in  richness  on  her  golden  fruits. 

And  gave  the  charms  which  woke  her  countless  lutes ; 

It  shone  reflected  on  each  purling  stream. 

And  Uved  around  in  one  perennial  beam ; 

Its  image,  ndiror'd  in  man's  stainless  mind. 

Each  feeling  hallow' d,  and  each  thought  refined ! 

The  same  bright  sun — if  not  in  such  full  rays — 

Which  glows  in  heaven,  thus  gilded  Eden's  days : 

One  field  of  day,  a  flood  of  light  it  flowd. 

Till  earth  with  glory  and  with  gladness  glow'dl 

Man  walk'd  with  God,  as  angels  do  above, 

Mov'd,  warm'd,  and  govem'd  by  their  impulse — ^love. 

No  rebel  passion  struggUng  in  his  breast. 

Then  strove  to  reign — though  shrunk — by  fear  represt ; 

No  wayward  wish ;  no  vagrant  thought  was  there ; 

No  dark  distrust,  nor  self-tormenting  care ; 

No  fight  within ;  no  treason  then  to  tame ; 

Hi^  mind  all  brightness,  and  his  heart  all  flame. 

His  mind  a  mirror,  bright  with  every  hne 

Which  beam'd  upon  it  from  the  face  divine ; 

His  heart  an  altar,  crown'd  with  all  that  fire 

Which  love,  and  truth,  and  hallow'd  thought  inspire. 

Man  walk'd  with  God,  and  in  that  converse  found. 
The  charm  which  heighten'd  every  scene  around. 
That  soul  of  nature  and  that  seat  of  rest. 
Where  all  concentred  which  could  make  him  blest ; 
That  point,  when  lost,  he  strives  in  vain  to  find — 
His  heart  bewilder'd,  and  his  mind  as  blind — 
Until,  again,  by  faith's  benign  control. 
He  gains  in  God  the  centre  of  the  soid. 

B.   LUCKOCK. 
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BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. 
Letter  II. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman, 

Sir, — ^l  would  venture  to  hope  that  my  former  letter  so  far  contributed 
towards  the  elucidation  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  as  to  show  that  nothing 
more  could  be  meant  by  the  terms,  than  such  an  incipient  work  as  frimishes 
the  baptized  with  the  first  principles,  or  germinating  powers,  of  spiritual  life. 

It  will,  therefore,  now  be  my  object  to  support  the  idea  of  such  a  regenera- 
tion^ by  an  appeal  to  indisputable  facts;  facts  which  prove  that  spiritual  capa- 
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bilities  must  have  been  called  into  existence,  (thougb,  in  many  instances 
remaining  in  an  unimproved  and  overpowered  condition)  as  clearly  as  "smoking 
flax"  indicates  the  actual  existence  of  fire,  while  so  smothered,  that  no  flame 
appears.  As,  however,  the  point  demands  a  patient  examination,  we  must 
endeavour  clearly  to  understand  the  prior  condition,  which  St.  Paul  calls  the 
"  natural,"  or  "  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts." 

On  this  subject  our  Church  is  very  exphcit.  The  Baptismal  service  opens 
with  the  statements,  that  "  all  men  are  conceived  and  bom  in  sin;  and  that 
our  Saviour  Christ  saith^  none  can  enter  into  the  kinsdom  of  God,  except  he 
be  regenerate  and  bom  anew  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and,  on  this 
is  grounded  the  exhortation,  "  to  call  upon  God  the  Father  through  om  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  of  his  bounteous  mercy  he  will  grant  to  the  child  that  thing 
which  by  nature  he  cannot  have."  So  that  the  thing  which  cannot  be  had  by 
nature,  regeneration  only  can  impart. 

That,  of  which  we  are  thus  naturally  destitute,  is  fully  explained  in  our 
Articles.  From  the  IXth,  it  appears  to  be  the  want  of  a  disposition  to  good,  in 
opposition  to  the  one  "  inclined  to  eviV  For,  it  is  said  that  "Original  or 
Birth-sin  is  the  fault  or  cormption  of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally 
is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam ;  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from 
orinnal  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the 
flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  spirit."  And  if  we  are  not  told  how  "far 
he  is  gone  from  original  righteousness,"  in  other  respects,  the  Xth  Article  tells 
us  that  he  is  so  far  gone,  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  spiritual  capabihties  for  his 
recovery.  For  "  the  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he 
cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good  works, 
to  faith  and  calling  upon  God."  It  must  be  unnecessary  here  to  show  how  far 
these  assertions  arc  borne  out  by  statements  of  Holy  Scripture. 

If,  therefore,  oii^al  sin  is  such  a  "fault  or  cormption,"  that  man  "is  of 
his  own  nature  inchned  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the 
spirit;"  if,  in  this  state^  "  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  to  faith  and 
calling  upon  Grod ;"  if,  in  short,  "we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that 
we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will;'' 
it  must  be  evident  that  a  child's  simple  susceptibility  of  religious  impressions — 
his  very  capabihty  of  being  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  as  well  as  the 
bare  drawing  indications  of  good,  fully  prove  a  superinduced  influence,  an  actual 
regenerating  power,  a  something  which  must  be  in  existence  before  the  first 
moral  effort  oi  man;  which  gives  the  ability  to  make  that  effort;  and  works  with 
and  through  each  effort  for  its  successful  issue. 

Unless  this  be  granted,  the  only  conclusions  must  be,  though  as  unscriptural 
as  they  are  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  the  nature  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam  is  not  so  entirely  inclined  to  evil,  as  to  be  "  always 
contrary  to  the  spirit,"  but  is  capable  of  some  spiritual  modification ;  or  that 
man  is  not  so  "  for  gone  from  original  righteousness,"  but  that,  as  we  have  seen 
it  asserted,  "there  are  still  some  good  principles  and  remains  of  moral  goodness 
in  his  constitution."  Against  such  conclusions,  the  general  statements  of  St. 
Paul  must  probably  apply,  when,  by  the  "flesh,"  he  evidently  means  man's 
original  nature,  and  says,  "  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh)  dwelleth 
no  good  thing ;"  while  fipom  the  declaration  of  Christ,  "Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing,"  the  Church  says,  "  From  Him  all  holy  desires,  all  good  counsels,  all 
just  works  do  proceed." 

The  Saviour  has  further  laid  before  us  a  most  conclusive  statement,  in  saying, 
^— "That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit."    In  no  sense^  then^  can  these  principles  be  in  the  least  trans- 
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mutable — ^nor  can  the  one  ever  produce  the  fruits  or  effects  of  the  other;  so  that 
the  least  incipient  good  must  be  clear  proof  of  a  regenerating  groundwork,  from 
which  "  good  principles  or  moral  goodness"  only  can  spring. 

Now  it  is  certainly  undeniable^  that  in  the  earliest  openings  of  a  child's  mind, 
many  indications  oi  good  may  be  discovered:  good  which  is  recognised  as  the 
hopeful  ground  for  spiritual  training,  and  which  promises  as  much  success  in 
the  tuition  of  the  heart,  as  in  the  training  of  the  intellect,  if  carried  on  with 
equal  assiduity;  good  embodied  in  early  impressions,  which,  when  duly 
nourished,  accompany  him  through  hfe,  prove  his  safeguard  in  every  ex- 
posure to  temptation,  and  ultimately  lead  to  the  end  of  his  faith,  the  salvation 
of  his  soul ;  realizing  the  scriptural  assertion,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

It  is  matter  of  fact,  evidenced  by  observation  and  experience,  that  two  very 
distinct  and  contrary  principles  are  found  in  every  baptized  individual:  in 
scriptural  language,  "  the  flesh,"  and  **  the  spirit."  According  to  the  reasoning 
of  Christ,  then,  as  that  which  is  "  flesh"  must  have  been  "  bom  of  the  flesh, 
so  that  which  is  "spirit"  must  have  been  "  bom  of  the  Spirit;"  or,  in  other 
words,  of  "the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us:"  this  latter  principle  is 
something  more  than  natural  conscience,  whereby  the  actions  are  referred  to 
some  known  rule  of  right,  to  determine  whether  they  be  good  or  evil.  There 
is  more  than  this.  There  are  evident  proofs  of  what  the  apostle  calls  "  the 
kw  written  in  the  heart,"  as  well  as  "  put  into  the  mind."  Not  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong  in  the  understanding,  but  a  predilection,  an  inclination, 
a  bias  in  favour  of  that  which  is  right — a  love  and  approbation  of  goodness. 
This  may  be  distinctly  observed  m  children  duly  brought  under  Christian 
influences,  and  before  their  hearts  are  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin."  Take  a  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  understanding  any  narrative 
which  exemplifies  the  deformity  of  vice  and  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  the  evil  of 
sin  and  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  relate  to  him^  in  some  sedate  and  temperate 
interval,  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  of  Daniel  and  the  den  of  lions, 
of  Jesus  and  His  murderers,  and  you  will  invariably  find  that  he  will  discover  a 
strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  moral  excellence,  and  a  proportionate  indig- 
nation at  the  opposite  qualities  thus  exhibited  to  his  view.  And  yet  I  am 
willing  to  admit,  that  if  the  case  were  made  practically  his  own,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that,  although  "  consenting  with  his  mind  "  to  the  law  of  God,  he 
would  "  serve  with  the  flesh"  the  law  of  sin.  But  allowing  this,  I  would  ask^ 
is  there  not  some  actual  good  feeling  in  operation,  some  strongly-marked  dis- 
tffection  between  the  moral  state  of  this  child's  mind  and  that  of  Satan's?  Do 
fallen  spirits,  upon  any  occasions,  or  under  any  circumstances,  contemplate 
virtue  and  hohness  with  any  kind  of  admiration,  and  the  opposite  qualities  of 
vice  and  sin  with  disgust?  No :  all  is  the  reverse.  There  is  evidently,  then, 
some  good  thing  in  the  child — good  it  is,  as  far  as  it  operates,  be  the  degree  of 
operation  what  it  may ;  and  yet  to  assert,  that  because  it  is  common,  it  is 
therefore  something  natural,  or  a  constituent  part  of  ourselves,  is,  in  fact,  to 
assert  that  man  still  retains  some  remnant  of  his  original  rectitude ;  and,  con- 
sequently, to  deny  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption,  as  taught  by  the  Church, 
on  the  authority  of  God's  word.  No :  the  good  is  of  grace,  and  not  of  nature.  It 
is  something  which  we  supematurally  derive  from  the  last  Adam,  as  the 
quickening,  or  life-giving  Spirit;  not  any  thing  which  we  naturally  inherit  from 
the  first  J  and  though  it  is  perpetually  opposed,  and  in  many  instances  rendered 
inoperative,  by  the  contrary  power  of  the  flesh,  so  that  it  does  not  reign  in  any 
but  in  those  who  deny  themselves,  and  through  the  Spirit  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body;  it,  nevertheless,  exists — either  in  an  unfruitful  state,  "  until  the  cares 
of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfiilness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things 
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entering  in,  finally  choke  it;"  or,  by  being  ''daily  renewed,"  it  brings  fortli 
fruit,  until  translated  to  an  eternal  paradise,  to  bloom  in  perfection. 

While,  then,  by  baptismal  regeneration  we  do  not  mean  that  spiritual  move- 
ment which  fully  "rouses"  a  man  from  a  sinful  course,  or  a  lethargic  state  of 
religious  indifference,  we  apply  it  to  that  condition  of  the  soul,  irom  which 
spring  the  first  indications  of  moral  consciousness,  the  faintest  spark  of  good, 
the  feeblest  holy  desire,  the  simple  capabilities  of  spiritual  training.  As  we 
refer  to  generation  the  origin  of  that  animal  life  of  which  we  have  every  indi- 
cation in  the  newly-born  infant  in  all  its  feebleness,  with  equal  propriety  we  say 
that  re-generation  must  have  originated  that  spiritual  life,  which  we  take  for 
granted  as  the  ground  of  our  first  attempts  to  ^ve  a  child  spiritual  instruction, 
to  place  before  him  spiritual  objects,  to  nourish  him  with  spiritual  food,  or 
indulge  in  his  case  anything  like  spiritual  hopes. — I  am.  Sir,  yours,  truly, 

Clericus  Britannicub. 


WHY  DOES  THE  STATE  SUPPORT  THE  CHURCH? 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  question,  what  religion  should  be  taught  by  a 
government  to  the  people,  and  what  church  it  should  support,  for  the  teaching 
of  that  rehgion.  Bishop  Warburton  replies,  the  rehgion  of  the  majority.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  rejecting  this  unchristian  conclusion,  which  would  make  invariable 
truth  depend  upon  outward  and  variable  circumstances,  says,  government 
should  propagate  that  religion,  and  support  that  church,  which  it  believes  the 
true.  Mr.  Macaulay,  observing  that  this  makes  religion  dependent  on  the 
private  and,  perhaps,  most  mistaken  opinion  of  the  government,  whether 
Christian  or  Mahometan,  Romish  or  Anglican,  declares  that  government  is 
bound  to  support  that  religion,  and  that  church,  which  it  believes  most  likely 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people,  without  any  reference  to  its  own  private 
faith.  This  appears  to  be  only  another  way  of  stating  Bishop  Warburton's 
opinion,  for  Mr.  Macaulay  proceeds. to  declare  that  that  church  alone  which 
is  welcome  to  them  can  promote  the  welfare  of  any  people.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  all  these  answers  are  insufficient,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  perhaps,  come 
nearest  to  the  truth.  The  true  reply,  in  my  opinion,  is  this.  The  Government 
is  bound  to  propagate  the  true  rehgion  and  support  the  true  church.  And  now 
comes  the  question — ^which  is  the  true  religion  ?  which  the  true  church  ?  To 
this  I  answer,  at  once  boldly  and  unconditionally,  the  Church  and  religion  es- 
tablished in  this  country.  I  shall  be  told,  that  I  must  prove  my  hypothesis. 
I  am  ready  to  do  so.  But  it  is  on  this  ground,  that  the  battle  must  be  fought. 
Why  should  a  government  support  Christianity  in  opposition  to  Mahometanism? 
Because  Christianity  is  tnie,  and  Mahometamsm  false.  This  is  the  real  ground, 
and  there  is  no  other.  Private  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  are 
mere  consequences  or  correlatives  of  the  fact,  that  Christianity  is  true.  Thus, 
then,  the  government  is  bound  to  maintain  the  Anglo-Cathohc  Church,  as  the 
church  of  this  country,  because  it  is  the  church.  This  is  an  historical  fact, 
which  is  independent  of  all  private  opinions  whatever.  At  the  earliest  period, 
Christianity  was  established  in  this  country,  it  has  formed  one  body 
certain  appointed  heads.    There  cannot  be  two  true  branches  of  the 
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Catholic  church  in  one  land.  There  cannot  he  two  hishops  in  one  diocese.  The 
church,  indeed,  may  err  in  matters  of  faith.  It  has  erred  greatly.  It  is  hy 
no  means  infiillihle.  Yet  the  private  Christian  is  hound  to  helons^  to  the  church; 
he  is  bound  not  to  break  the  unity  of  Christ's  visible  body,  unless  he  see  that 
church  actually  inculcating  and  nractising  idolatry.  In  this  case,  he  has  the 
command  of  holy  Scripture,  to  nee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  But,  in  all  other 
cases,  he  is  bound  to  belong  to  the  church,  to  maintain  the  visible  unity  of  the 
church  intact,  and  not  to  sever  himself  from  the  commnnity  of  his  fellow 
Christians.  How  much  more  is  the  government  bound  to  support,  and  not 
destroy  the  visible  and  appointed  channel  of  salvation.  The  cnureh,  as  the 
church,  is  to  be  honoured  and  maintained.  The  historical  fact,  tiiat  the  church 
now  established  in  England  is  the  church  descending  from  tiie  apostles,  the 
Anglican  branch  of  the  Catholic  body,  cannot  admit  en  any  doubt.  There  are 
men,  we  are  told,  who  do  not  admit  this:  Papsts  and  other  Dissenters.  Be 
it  so!  Truth  is  not  less  the  truth,  because  it  is  denied.  And,  because  the  fact 
is  true,  is  the  government  bound  to  support  the  Church  of  En^hmd.     But  the 

Sovemment  of  the  present  day  has  not  to  decide  on  this  question.  It  has  been 
ecided.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  Henry  the  8th  enquired  of  the 
Bishops  and  Universities  of  the  Church  of  England,  whether  that  church  was 
not  ri^tly  independent  of  and  equal  in  authority  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  all 
those  Bishops  and  Colleges  which  still  retained  the  worst  medieval  heresies,  in 
other  respects,  repHed  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.  Can  it  be  maintained, 
by  any  reasonable  man,  that  those  bishops  ceased  to  be  bishops,  that  that 
church  ceased  to  be  the  Church,  when  the  Pope  was  declared  to  have  no  fur- 
ther authority  than  any  other  Catholic  bishop?  The  Romanist  may  call  this  a 
false  step  on  the  part  of  the  church,  but  he  cannot  den^  that  it  was  the  church 
which  took  it.  Even  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Romish  histonan,  is  unable  to  contest 
the  authenticity  of  our  Anglican  orders — ^is  unable  to  deny  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  Church  of  England,  whether  right  or  wrong,  in  its  creed  and 
practice.  And  on  this  ground,  if  on  no  other,  the  government  is  bound  to 
support  it.  On  this  ground  the  government  has  ever  supported  it.  If,  indeed, 
the  cathoHc  church  of  any  country  were  fallen  into  deadly  error,  the  government 
would  certainly  be  justified  in  promoting  its  reformation.  So  too  would  every 
private  person.  In  matters  of  minor  importance,  no  man  would  be  justified  in 
mterfering  with  the  church;  but  if  the  cardinal  and  leading  points  of  faith  were 
neglected  or  abandoned  by  a  church,  there  is  no  man,  assuredly  no  government, 
which  would  not  be  justified  in  using  its  best  efforts  to  restore  to  them  their 
'  due  performance.  But,  we  may  be  asked,  what  are  these  cardinal  points  of 
faith,  the  abandonment  of  which  would  justify  the  individual  in  even  leaving  the 
catholic  community,  and  a  government  in  using  its  most  zealous  efforts  to  re- 
form a  church  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  enumerate  them.  They  are  few  in  num- 
ber. First,  there  is  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity,  including,  as  it  does,  the 
Incarnation  of  our  blessed  Lord.  This,  no  branch  of  the  visible  church  has 
as  yet  denied  or  abandoned.  Further,  the  doctrine  that  worship  of  any  kind 
is  to  be  offered  to  the  blessed  Trinity  only,  and  that  the  address  of  supplications 
to  any  other  spiritual  and  not  carnally  visible  beings,  must  necessarily  involve 
Idolatry.  This  doctrine  has  been  abandoned,  both  by  the  Romish  and  Greek 
branches  of  the  visible  church.  Another  cardinal  and  indispensable  doctrine, 
is  the  behef  that,  do  what  we  will,  we  must  ever  remain  unworthy  servants,  and 
that  the  most  perfect  Christian,  far  from  having  an  excess  of  goodness,  can  only 
be  saved  through  the  boundless  merits  of  his  Saviour,  covering  and  making 
amends  for  all  his  imperfections.  This  doctrine  has  also  been  denied  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  especially  the  latter,  whose  whole  system  of 
pardons  and  indulgences  is  founded  on  a  hypothesis  directly  contrary  to  this 
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catholic  article  of  faith.  These  three  doctrines  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  any  branch  of  the  Cathohc  church.  There  are  other  minor  errors 
which  might  be  cherished,  despite  the  orthodoxy  of  a  church  in  these  main 
matters :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  legality  of  lifelong  vows  of  cehbacy,  &c.  &c 
Into  these  questions  I  will  not,  at  present,  enter,  being  contented  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  absolute  rec[uisites  for  the  well-being  of  a  Christian  church. 
I  shall  be  told,  that  I  have  agam  assumed,  not  proved.  True,  I  have  done  so. 
But  my  assumptions  are  dl  susceptible  of  proof.  It  is  because  the  government 
has  recognised  these  truths,  (the  historical  fact  of  the  Church  of  England  being 
a  true  branch  of  the  universal  church  established  in  this  country,  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  its  faith  in  all  those  leading  doctrines  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  well-being  of  a  church,)  that  that  government  supports  the  Established 
Church.  It  supports  the  Anglo-Cathohc  Church  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  faith, 
because  they  are  true,  and  this  is  the  sole  ground  on  which  that  support  can 
be  justified. — I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant^ 

Sagittarius. 


REVIEWS. 


Popular  Conchology,    By  Agnes  Cation.     Longman  and  Co.   1 842. 

Shells  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  poetical  of  the  works  of 
Creation.  What  pleasant  associations  are  connected  with  the  Nautilus,  the 
Triton,  the  Trumpet  Shell,  the  TyrianMiu^x,  the  Venus  Comb,  and  various  other 
species.  Conchology  is  a  favourite  study  with  ladies,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  may 
certainly  be  considered  an  elegant  accomplishment.  With  the  present  excellent 
little  manual  in  hand,  abounding  in  wood-cuts,  illustrative  of  the  characteristic 
species,  the  fair  student  of  Nature  may  agreeably  wander  by  the  shore,  gather- 
ing shells,  and  learning  their  names  and  the  peculiar  properties  and  economy  of 
their  singular  inhabitants.  It  is  altogether  a  pretty  and  convenient  volume,  and 
has  the  recommendation  of  being  arranged  according  to  the  system  of  Lamark, 
and  of  having  been  enriched  by  the  author's  acquaintance  with  our  own 
eminent  conchologist,  Mr.  Swainson. 

Poems.    By  Thomas  Powell.    A  New  Edition.    C.  Mitchell,  London.    1844. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  these  Poems — more  especially  as  it  proves 
the  groundlessness  of  the  assertion  so  frequently  made,  that  there  are  at  present 
no  readers  of  poetry.  We  fully  admit  that  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  poetry, 
so  called,  which  no  one  can  read.  The  present  volume  will  amply  repay  any 
one,  who  delights  in  true  poetry,  for  its  perusal.  Many  of  the  poems  have 
been  carefiilly  revised,  and  are  much  improved ;  and  some  new  ones  have  been 
added.  We  may  mention,  as  one  of  these,  "Mary,  or  the  First  Love;  a 
Recollection  of  an  Octogenarian,"  which  is  very  beautiiFul,  and  we  would  wil- 
lingly make  an  extract,  did  our  space  permit.  We  are  in  the  same  position  as 
regards  the  shorter  pieces  and  the  sonnets,  in  which  latter  class  we  think  Mr. 
Powell  excels ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  our  readers  (to  many  of 
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frhom  we  believe  our  author's  works  are  known)  with  the  concluding  poem  in 
the  present  volume,  and  which,  for  its  sweetness,  beauty  of  expression,  and 
deptD  of  feeling,  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  surpassed.     It  is  called 

♦        "A  DIRGE  IN  SPRING." 


**  Mourn  not  for  those  who  taste 

Divinest  quiet  in  that  sacred  rest — 
The  invulnerable  grave ! 

Weep  for  the  living  slave. 
Who,  with  a  weary  breast. 

Finds  life  a  cheerless  waste ; 
And  drags  about,  from  day  to  day, 

The  burthen  of  a  heavy  heart, 
Which  hangs  within  his  frame — 

A  mass  of  aching  clay ! 


"  Mourn  not  for  those  who  lie, 

'Neath  funeral  honours  laid, 

In  the  dim  solemnity 

Of  vaulted  archee,  or  of  fretted  aisle, 

Where  oriel  windows  cast  a  golden  shade, 

And  where  the  swelling  anthems  sweep 

In  mighty  voices  round  the  clustering  tombs ; 

But  weep  I  oh,  weep 
For  those  who  chaunt,  in  dim  cathedral  glooms, 

The  matin  or  the  vesper  song, — 
The  pale-eyed  monks ;  whose  faces,  hid 

Beneath  the  sahle  cowl,  look  out 
Like  souls  that  dwell  in  a  vast  pyramid, 
In  whose  recesses  not  the  shout 
Of  rabble,  nor  the  arrogant  voice  of  king^ 
Can  touch ;  but,  softened  by  the  distance,  sound 
Like  to  the  soleom  sea's  deep  murmurings. 


"  Mourn  not  for  those  who  sleep 
In  quiet  churchyard,  where  the  fresh  grass  naves 

Above  the  whispering  graves, 
Making  the  sunny  calmness  still  more  deep ; 

But  weep  I  oh,  weep 
For  those  who,  bending  'neath  the  load  of  life, 

Haunt  the  lone  tomhs  where  all  their  hopes  are  laid ! 
Some  father,  brother,  husband,  son,  or  wife  I 

There,  like  to  exiles  on  a  dreary  shore. 
About  the  margin  of  the  sea  they  roam. 

And  gaze  on  waves  that  roll  on  evermore — 
Those  waters  that  divide  them  from  their  home  I 

And  fondly  dreaming  they  can  hear. 
Between  the  pauses  of  the  billowy  strife, 

Borne  upon  breezes  that  have  strayed 
From  that  sweet  land  to  hope  and  memory  dear, 

Some  household  voice,  some  childhood  memory, 
Which  makes  them  feel  their  exile's  weight 
Press  doubly  on  a  heart  already  desolate." 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


POPERY   IN   FRANCE. 

The  following  account  of  the  state  of  Popeiy  in  France  is  taken  from  the 
Birmingham  Advertiser : — "  We  have  heen  this  winter  on  two  very  interesting 

excursions  on  a  visit  to  some  friends,  who  have  a  chateau  near  C ,  in 

France.  The  state  of  the  French  peasantry,  there,  is  very  interesting.  They 
are  anxious  for  instruction,  heing  dissatisfied  with  their  own  religion,  and 
particularly  disliking  their  Priests.  A  Colporteur  has  been  established  in 
that  district  by  the  EvangeUque  Society,  who  has  a  shop  of  religious  books, 
and  holds  little  meetings  for  reli^ous  instruction,  on  Sundays,  and  has  an 
evening  school  in  the  week,  which  is  mostly  frequented  by  adults.  For  a  long 
time  a  law  has  been  in  force  which  prevented  Protestants  assembling  together 
for  relifiiious  meetings,  without  an  authorised  clergyman,  in  a  greater  number 
than  nmeteen ;  but  there  seems  lately  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  allow  them  fuU  Uberty,  which  is  hailed  with  great  joy.    We 

met  at  C ^'s  a  Roman  Cathotic  Pnest,  who  was  in  a  state  of  mind  which 

ereatly  interested  us.  He  had  completely  renounced  all.the  errors  of  his  church, 
but  had  not  yet  openly  declared  his  separation.  He  seemed  to  look  forward 
with  dread  at  being  obliged  to  do  so,  as  a  convert  to  the  Protestants  is  regarded 
as  a  disgrace  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  must  meet  with  persecution.  He 
told  us  some  anecdotes  about  the  doings  of  the  Priests  in  France  now,  with 
which  we  were  much  struck.  He  says  that  in  their  preaching  their  chief  aim 
seems  to  be  to  preach  such  discourses  as  shall  not  be  understood  by  the  people. 
They  have  taken  great  alarm  at  some  meetings  held  on  two  Sundays  at  C— — , 
when  a  Protestant  clei^man  preached,  which  had  the  effect  of  emptying  their 
church;  and  the  Cur^  m  his  sermon,  afterwards,  told  his  flock,  that  the  Protes- 
tant doctrine  is,  that  if  children  die  after  baptism  they  go,  of  necessity,  to  hell ; 
and  that  all  man  has  to  do,  is  to  bddeve  and  live  as  he  likes  I  The  Priest  told 
us  of  two  or  three  instances  of  the  people  having  openly  risen  against  the 
clergy.  He  once  nearly  lost  his  own  life  in  an  insurrection  made  at  midnight 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  which  they  attacked  the  Priest's  house, 
loudly  calling  for  his  death.  At  another  time,  the  Priests  in  C had  re- 
fused to  bury  a  poor  woman,  because  they  were  not  sufficiently  paid.  The 
young  men  of  the  place  assembled  and  made  a  procession,  carrying  the  coffin 
through  all  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  at  last  burying  it  by  force.  The  French 
seem  m  that  precaiious  state  of  seeing  the  error  of  their  own  religion  without 
being  acquaiirted  with  the  true  faith. .  The  Society  EvangeUque  are  making 
great  efforts  io  disperse  the  Bible,  and  send  teachers  into  afi  parts.'* 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

A  VERY  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  province  of 
Tinnevelly,  has  been  received  by  the  Society.  [See  the  Church  Intelligencer 
for  June  12,  1844. 


CUT  STEAM  F&E8B4     LONG  LANS:     P.  A.  DOUDNET. 
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THE  BRITISH  CHURCHMAN. 


AUGUST— 1844. 


THE    TOPICS    OP    THE    TIMES. 

No.  VIL 
MONACHISM. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF   '' THE  PEOPLE   SHALL  DWELL  ALONE.** 

In  our  last  article,  we- expressed  our  conviction,  that  the  one  root  of 
many  evils  of  the  present  day,  is,  a  desire  and  an  attempt  to  he  wise 
ahove  what  is  written — ^written  in  the  four  hooks  which  the  wisdom  of 
Grod  has  written  for  the  teaching  of  man.  These  hooks  are,  the  hook 
of  Conscience,  of  Nature,  of  Providence,  and  of  Revelation.  In  that 
paper  we  measured  hy  these  tests  the  principles  of  Rationalism,  Com- 
munism, Teetotalism,  and  Asceticism— deferring  to  the  present  occasion 
the  consideration  of  Monachism,  as  well  as  some  remarks  upon  points 
of  similarity  existing  hetween  the  systems  which  we  condemn.  We 
proceed  to  redeem  our  pledge. 

Let  it  however  he  clearly  understood,  that  in  comhating  the  monastic 
principle,  and  opposing  the  monastic  system,  we  do  not  mean  to  comhat 
or  oppose  the  erection  of  religious  institutions,  having  in  some  sort  the 
machinery  of  those  estahlishments,  the  henefits  of  which  cannot  he 
denied  by  their  sternest  adversaries — and  we  are  of  that  number  ;  whilst 
their  practical  evils  cannot,  we  apprehend,  he  overlooked  by  the  warm- 
est of  their  rational  admirers — rational^  we  say,  because  there  are  those 
who,  indiscriminate  in  their  praise,  or  their  blame,  can  see  no  spots  in 
the  sun,  and  no  stars  in  the  darkness. 

But  that  which  we  do  oppose,  is  the  idea  that  a  life  spent  out  of  the 
world  is  more  holy  than  one  spent  in  it :  and  that  celibacy  is  more  holy 
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than  the  married  state.  In  opposition  to  these  dogmata,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting,  1.  That  a  life'  of  purity,  piety,  and  usefulness 
spent  in  the  worlds  is  more  holy  than  a  life  spent  in  seclusion.  II.  That, 
ceteris  paribus,  the  married  state  is  one  of  greater  dignity  than  the 
celibate. 

We  must  commence  with  a  few  words  on  the  doctrine  of  evangelical 
counsels.  The  doctrine  of  Evangelical  counsels  or  counsels  of  perfection^ 
may  thus  be  stated.  There  are  certain  things  recommended  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  are  not  enjoined ;  commended  but  not  commanded ;  which 
are  meritorious,  but  not  obligatory:  amongst  these  are  Poverty  and 
Celibacy.  We  believe  that  we  state  the  doctrine  fairly.  For  a  ftiU  re- 
futation of  the  theory,  that  merit  and  duty  are  separable,  we  refer  to  our 
last  paper,  and  content  ourselves  at  present  with  asserting,  that  there  is 
nothing  meritorious  which  is  not  obligatory — nothing  the  performance 
of  which  is  laudable,  the  neglect  of  which  would  not  be  blameable— that 
our  duty  to  God  is  definite  in  its  nature,  and  infinite  in  its  extent — and 
that  to  commend  any  thing  which  is  not  commanded,  is  to  derogate 
from  the  honour  of  God,  to  impugn  his  wisdom,  and  insult  his  word. 

Now  then  to  our  task — 

I.  A  life  of  purity,  piety,  and  usefulness,  spent  in  the  world,  is  more 
holy  than  a  life  spent  in  seclusion. 

The  voice  of  Conscience,  we  believe,  wfll  speak  more  soothingly  and 
cheerfully  to  a  Howard,  than  to  a  Simon  Stylites — to  a  Xavier,  than  to 
a  Trappist.  In  the  first  case  we  have  compared  extremes — in  the 
second  we  have  placed  a  saintly,  though  austere — an  use^,  though  self- 
denying  son  of  our  fallen  sister,  beside  her  most  useless  appendages. 

The  voice  of  Nature  speaks  in  tones  as  loud  as  thunder,  yet  as  clear 
as  that  still  small  voice  whose  echoes  she  prolongs  and  multiplies — the 
voice  of  God — ^nor  can  her  sentence  be  more  clearly  given,  than  in  the 
words  of  the  mighty  master — 

♦rsEi  noAiTiKON  'o  ANepnno^; 

Man  was  intended  for  social  life — ^his  longings  for  sympathy,  for  friend- 
ship, and  for  union — ^his  love  of  praise,  and  his  aversion  to  blame — the 
defects  of  one  individual  answering  to  the  faculties  of  another — these 
and  a  thousand  other  things  prove  plainly  that  man  was  intended  for 
social  life ;  as  surely  as  the  brick  is  formed  to  make  part  of  an  edifice, 
or  the  link  to  belong  to  a  chain,  so  surely  was  man  intended  for  social 
life. 

The  book  of  Providence  lies  open  before  us ;  the  pages  which  treat 
of  this  subject  are  many  in  number,  and  legible  in  character.  We  can 
scarcely  turn  over  any  of  its  leaves,  without  discovering  the  proof  of 
our  assertion  ;  for  the  whole  of  history  shows  that  man  was  intended 
for  social  life,  and  that  when  he  wantonly  abandons  that  sphere  of 
action  allotted  to  him  by  his  Creator,  he  not  only  neglects  the  exercise, 
but  frequently  loses  the  possession  of  those  virtues  which  are  called 
forth  by  intercourse  with  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  that  though  he  may 
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often  Attain  to  an  unwholesome,  useless,  and  unholy  fanaticism — mis- 
called exalted  piety,  he  frequently  degenerates  into  folly,  and  often 
into  vice. 

The  hook  of  Revelation  can  scarcely  he  mistaken  on  this  point ;  and 
yet  it  has  heen  so  often  and  so  widely  mistaken,  that  we  almost  fear  to 
cite  its  authority,  lest  by  an  incontrovertible  assertion  of  the  truth,  we 
should  deepen  the  guilt  of  those  who  reject  it.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
we  are  desired  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself ;  to  rejoice  with  them 
that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep :  we  are  desired  to  love  one 
another  as  Christ  loved  us  ;  to  labour  after  such 'a  perfect  unity  with 
our  fellow  Christians  as  shall  make  us  o/ie,  even  as  the  Father  and 
THE  Son  are  one. 

Can  this  love  be  exercised— this  sympathy  be  .indulged — this  self- 
devotion  take  place — this  unity  exist,  in  the  hermit's  cave,  or  the  monk's 
cell  ?  We  grieve  to  say,  that  there  are  many  so  blind  to  the  light  of 
revelation — so  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  as  to  answer,  Yes.  With  such 
we  must  not  argue ;  but  we  may  and  must  pray  for  them.  For  amongst 
those  w]^o,  within  and  without  our  Church,  advocate  such  opinions,  are 
many,  very  many,  whose  learning  we  admire — ^whose  piety  we  revere— 
whose  virtues  we  might  vainly  strive  to  imitate — whose  learning  we 
admire,  while  we  question  their  judgment — whose  piety  we  revere, 
while  we  deny  the  correctness  of  their  belief  on  certain  vital  points — 
whose  virtues  we  would  gladly  imitate ;  but  whose  errors  we  feel  bound 
to  shun  (ay,  and  to  expose,  too).  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  truth  of  our 
principles,  we  cannot  desert  or  conceal  them ;  for  to  him  that  knowetk 
to  do  right,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin. 

Our  own  belief  is,  that  the  monastic  or  antisocial  principle  is  far 
more  widely  spread  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  it  is  already 
cherished  by  many  whose  avowed  sentiments  would  lead  us  to  a  con- 
trary supposition ;  that  there  is  many  a  one  who  fiercely  denounces 
mediaevalism,  yet  whose  heart  is  tainted  with  the  monastic  or  antisocial 
poison.  For  Uiese,  and  for  all  others  who  hold  such  opinions,  either 
faintly  or  strongly — either  with  the  head  or  the  heart — either  supersti- 
tiously  or  selfishly — humbly  or  arrogantly,  there  is  but  one  cure  ;  and 
that  cure  is  the  attempting  to  realize  the  love — gospel  love,  in  the 
unity  of  the  church ;  a  subject  on  which  we  shall  speak  at  length  here- 
after. 

A  few  words  more  upon  the  monastic  principle.  It  is  asserted  by 
most  of  its  avowed  friends,  that  monasticism  gives  a  fuller  scope  to  the 
love  of  God,  with  a  freedom  from  temptation  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world  ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  more  favourable  to  holiness.  In 
the  first  place,  we  answer,  that  God  having  formed  man  for  social  life, 
and  given  him  duties  to  perform  in  society,  man  has  no  right  to  take  the 
question  into  consideration.  He  has  an  allotted  task,  and  he  must  per- 
form it  on  his  peril.  The  servant  who  hid  the  talent  in  a  napkin, 
doubtless  thought,  that  by  avoiding  the  danger  of  misusing  it,  he 
escaped  the  responsibility  of  neglecting  its  use.     Not  so  his  Lord  :^ 

2  o  2 
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*•  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant — thou  knewest  that  I  reap  where  I 
sowed  not,  and  gather  where  1  have  not  strawed — thou  oughtest  there- 
fore to  have  put  my  money  to  the  exchanger,  and  then  at  my  coming 
I  should  have  received  mine  own  with  usury.  Take,  therefore,  the  talent 
from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  that  hath  ten  talents  ;  for  unto  every 
one  that  hath  shall  he  given,  and  he  shall  have  ahundance  :  hut  from 
him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.  And 
cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness:  there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

There  is  indeed,  in  the  very  temptations  of  the  world,  a  wider  field 
for  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  as  well  as  of  other  virtues,  than  in  a  desert 
or  a  convent;  not  that  we  are  to  seek  temptation — far  otherwise;  we 
must  avoid  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  desert  our  post* — the 
post  assigned  us  by  our  God,  from  pusillanimity,  indolence,  or  selfish- 
ness ;  for  there  is  a  pietizing,  as  well  as  an  utilizing  selfishness ;  and  as  the 
latter  seldom  obtains  the  enjoyment  of  this  world,  so  will  the  other 
never  grasp  that  of  the  world  to  come. 

In  the  world  we  must  remain — in  it,  but  not  of  it.  In  the  torrid,  but 
of  the  church — lights  shining  in  darkness.  Such  is  the  churchman's 
post.  The  lean  anchorite — the  sour  fanatic — the  grim  enthusiast — 
must  yield  the  palm  on  the  day  of  judgment  to  those  who,  keeping  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  gospel,  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep ;  who  visit  the  widows  and  the  fatherless  in 
their  affliction,  and  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 

II.  Our  second  assertion  is,  that  the  married  state  is,  ceteris  paribus, 
one  of  greater  dignity  than  the  celibate. 

The  error  to  be  combated  is,  that  the  celibate  state  is  one  of  greater 
dignity  than  the  married  state — that  it  is,  ceteris  paribus,  nearer  to  it 
in  moral  excellence.  The  advocates  of  celibacy  are  of  three  classesf : — 

1 .  Those  who  maintain  that  marriage  is  sinful. 

2.  Those  who  maintain  that  although  marriage  is  not  sinful,  yet  that 
celibacy  is  essentially,  and  per  se  in  its  nature,  a  more  holy  state  than 
marriage. 

3.  Those  who  maintain  that  although  not  holier  in  itself  than  mar- 
riage, celibacy  is  superior  in  dignity  thereto,  as  affording  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  self-denial,  j; 

Firstly,  then,  Those  who  maintain  that  marriage  is  sinful,  are 
compelled  to  allow  that  it  is  permitted  and  sanctioned  by  the  express 

*  We  imagine,  that  a  soldier  who  took  to  his  bed  at  the  commencement  of  a  battle, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  running  away  before  the  close  of  it,  would  meet  with  but 
slender  commendation  from  his  commander. 

f  We  shall  not  at  present  give  a  special  consideration  to  the  Malthusian  heresy, 
since  it  can  scarcely  be  classed*  with  the  errors  we  are  combating,  though  it  is  in 
some  sort  convicted  by  the  reasoning  which  we  make  use  of;  since  a  system  which 
contravenes  the  dictates  of  nature,  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  the  design  of 
God,,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  wicked  as  it  is  cruel.  We  shall  deal  with  it  ftdly 
hereafter,  as  well  as  with  the  whole  utilitarian  scheme. 

X  We  intend  considering  the  subject  of  self-denial  in  a  separate  paper. 
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word  of  God.     They  assert,  therefore,  that  God  sanctions  moral  evil, 
and  make  him  the  author  of  sin. 

Secondly,  Those  who  maintain  the  merit  of  celibacy,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  marriage,  put  themselves  in  the  dilemma  above  mentioned,  of 
ailovtring  merit  apart  from  duty. 

Thirdly,  If  marriage  be  essentially  superior  to  celibacy,  which  we 
undertake  to  prove,  then  the  argument  of  the  third  class  of  our  oppo- 
nents fall  to  the  ground ;  ^or  though  self-denial  is  frequently  com- 
mendable, because  it  is  our  duty — either  essentially,  when  we  abstain 
from  actual  sin,  or  contingently,  whefi  we  abstain  from  that  which  is 
lawful  for  the  sake  of  something  else — still  self-denial  is  not  in  itself 
laudable  quoad  self-denial,  since  it  cannot  be  obligatory  in  that  capa- 
city. The  scope,  therefore,  which  celibacy  gives  to  self-denial,  cannot 
render  it  a  superior  state  to  marriage,  if  that  state  be,  as  we  hope  to 
show,  essentially  superior  to  it.  We  are,  of  course,  ready  to  admit  that 
there  are  cases  where,  from  circumstances,  celibacy  becomes  laudable. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  abstract  or  general  principle.  There  are 
cases  where  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  amputation  of  a  limb,  is  expe- 
dient or  necessary  ;  but  few  would  thence  infer  that  the  loss  of  either 
was  a  blessing  either  on  its  own  account  or  in  the  abstract. 

But  to  proceed,  and  appeal  to  our  authorities. 

The  voice  of  Conscience  is  certainly  never  rsised  in  defence  of  the 
anti-conjugal  doctrine.  Adam  felt  no  pang  when  he  took  Eve  to  his 
bosom,  in  the  unsullied  innocence  of  Eden  ;  nor  do  his  sons  or  daugh- 
ters, as  they  kneel  before  the  altar  in  **  holy  love,"  hear  the  voice  of 
that  living  spirit  that  will  make  itself  heard.  The  bride  and  her  lover, 
the  mother  fondling  her  infant,  the  father  with  his  family  around  him, 
— these  know  not,  feel  not,  dream  not,  of  the 

Occultnm  quatienie  animo  tortore  fiagellum. 

Nature !  >The  enemy  dare  not  stay  to  see  her  face,  or  hear  her  sen- 
tence :  again  let  it  be  given  in  the  words  of  him  whom  we  advisedly 
call  the  mighty  master — 

KAI  MAAAON  STNATAXnKON  H  nOAITIKON. 

Formed  as  man  is  by  nature  for  a  social  life,  he  is  yet  more  so  for 
the  conjugal  state. 

The  argument  from  final  causes  shows  us,  without  the  possibility  of 
doubt  or  mistake,  that  the  two  sexes  were  formed  for  each  other, 
formed  to  be  united  in  marriage ;  that  many  means  have  been  taken  by 
their  Divine  Framer  to  attract  them  to  each  other—means  which  are 
worse  than  vain,  which  are  mere  snares,  if  they  were  not  intended  to 
invite  and  cement  their  union.  Beauty,  passion,  love,  home,  sympa- 
thy, comfort,  support,  consolation,  children — all  these,  the  gifts  of  a 
merciful  and  gracious  God — all  raise  their  voice  on  one  side — a  voice 
which  it  is  unthankful,  we  had  almost  said  impious,  to  oppose. 

We  proceed  in  the  words  of  one  whose  stem  orthodoxy  none  can 
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question,  whose  high  reputation  none  can  impugn — words  which  will 
also  hear  reference  to  the  former  portion  of  this  paper : 

"  And  here  I  shall  first  desire  you  to  consider  what  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes the  happiness  of  man,  and  where  it  is  to  he  found.      The  answer 
of  every  considerate  person  will  he,  that  it  is  in  society  alone  that  man 
can  he  happy ;    and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  he  no  happiness 
or  comfort  in  society  without  union  and  harmony  among  the  members 
of  which  it  is  composed.    To  love  one  another  is  therefore  a  most  im- 
portant requisite  to  our  well-heing,  even  in  this  world ;  and,  indeed,  you 
cannot  hut  be  aware  in  how  many  ways  we  are  exhorted  to  this  in  the 
holy  Scriptures  ;  how  it  is  on  every  occasion  brought  forward  as  being 
peculiarly  the  will  of  God,  as  being  amongst  the  most  urgent  of  our 
duties.     Now  this  being  the  case,  it  cannot  escape  you,  at  first  view, 
how  admirahly  this  distinction  of  mankind  into  two  sexes  is  calculated 
to  increase  our  disposition  to  love,  and  to  remove  from  us  the  usual  and 
common  causes  of  hatred  and  strife.     So  much  is  this  the  case,,  indeed, 
that  the  very  word  love  is  in  some  sort  appropriated  to  signify  that 
desire  hy  which  the  sexes  are  drawn  towards  each .  other.     For  the 
tempers,  the   dispositions,  the   powers,  the  pursuits  of  man  and  of 
woman — nay,  the  very  frame  of  their  bodies,  are  so  different,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  any  of  those  occasions  for  envy  or  jealousy,  any  of 
those  grounds  of  dispute  which   set  men  at  variance  with  each  other, 
can  exist  or  arise  between  individuals  of  different  sexes.     They  can 
hardly  ever  be  found  clashing ;  they  can  hardly  ever  be  looking  towards 
the  same  object.     They  indeed  have  each  their  proper  department,  so 
distinctly  marked  as  not  to  be  mistaken.     It  is  the  man's  province  to 
lahour  abroad ;    that  of  the  woman  to   stay  at  home.     The  one  is  to 
exert  his  strength  both  of  mind  and  body,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
difficult  and  lahorious  undertakings ;  to  study  the  advancement  of  him- 
self and  family  :   the  other  is  employed  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
household,  in  preserving  order,  and  making  provision  of  such  things  as 
require  no  great  hodily  strength  and  exertion.    The  activity  and  vigour 
required  of  the  one,  naturally  tend  to  make  him  restless  and  impatient ; 
the  calm  and  sedentai^  life  of  the  other,  contribute  to  keep  her  gentle, 
meek,  and  enduring.     The  man  is  the  protector  and  supporter  of  the 
woman ;    the  woman  is  the  soother  and  comforter  of  the  man.     They 
appear,  indeed,  evidently  designed  to  supply  each  the  defects  of  the 
other ;    and  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  we  have  then  only  a  perfect 
creature,  when  the  twain  hecome,  as  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  they  should 
he,  one  flesh, 

"Nor  do  the  heneficial  effects  of  this  connexion  stop  here.  Besides 
heing  an  help-meet  for  man^  as  God  Himself  declared  the  woman  to  be, 
she  also,  hy  her  union  with  him,  becomes  the  mother  of  children. — By 
this  also,  new  ties  are  created,  which  not  only  bind  the  parents  more 
closely  to  each  other,  hut  bind  the  children  to  the  parents,  aird  the 
parents  to  the  children.  What  an  increase  of  love  results  firom  all  this, 
what  treasurea  of  affection,   what  motives  of  harmony  and  concord 
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are  thus  provided,  you  yourselves  must  feel  better  than  I  can  say. 
Every  one  must  have  known,  even  the  worst  of  men  are  fain  to  confess, 
how  mjghty  is  the  force  of  this  which  is  emphatically  called  natural 
affection.  And  here  we  are  brought  again  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  the 
goodness  of  the  Almighty,  in  so  ordering  that  mankind  should  be  thus 
instrumental  in  the  increasing  and  multiplying  of  themselves,  rather  than 
be  produced  by  any  direct  or  immediate  act  of  his  will.  It  is  thus  that 
all  the  dispensations  of  our  gracious  Master  are  uniformly  directed  to 
the  advancement  of  our  happiness,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  will."* 

The  book  of  Providence  provides  us  with  ample  corroboration.  It 
tells  us — and  let  who  will  deny  that  fact — that  the  prevalence  of  celibacy 
h^s  always  promoted  profligacy,  and  that  the  vow  of  continence  is 
destructive  of  chastity.  It  tells  us,  that  those  whose  hearts  reject  the 
domestic  affections,  are  too  commonly  steeled  against  human  sympathies. 
It  tells  us,  that  though  the  cloister  have  nurtured  zealous  missionaries, 
and  sent  out  hearts  unchilled  in  their  love  to  God  and  man,  that  it^also 
cherished  and  brouglit  forth  the  unholy  bigotry  of  a  Dunstan — the  daring 
impiety  of  a  Hildebrand — the  ferocity  of  a  Bonner — and  the  falsehood 
of  a  Loyola. 

Casual  excellencies,  advantages  of  detail,  individual  virtues,  cannot 
exonerate  or  palliate  a  system  which  evidently  lies  under  the  curse  of 
God.  And  if  we  are  ever  so  far  carried  away  by  our  feeling,  or  our 
fancy,  as,  while  lamenting  our  own  shortcomings,  and  perusing  accounts 
of  celibate  excellence,  to  seek  to  obviate  the  one  by  the  introduction 
of  the  other ;  let  us  turn  from  the  prisons  visited  by  the  sisters  of 
mercy,  to  the  far  gloomier  dungeons  of  the  holy  inquisition — from  the  bed 
where  sickn^s  receives  the  comfort  of  gentle  tendence,  to  the  rack  and 
the  wheel,  the  stake  and  the  flame.  Such  are  the  natural  fruits  of  that 
accursed  system,  which  attempts  to  destroy  the  feelings  implanted  by 
God.  He  who  has  committed  one  sin,  will  soon  learn  to  commit  others ; 
he  who  has  broken  one  law  of  God,  will  not  be  slow  to  break  others  ;  he 
who  has  silenced  or  defied  the  voice  of  nature  on  one  point,  will  not  be 
attentive  to  her  dictates  on  others. 

The  argument  from  Scripture  is  unanswerable,  if  we  admit  the  holi- 
ness and  immutability  of  God — points  which  our  opponents  will  not, 
we  suppose,  dispute :  for  the  holiness  of  God  would  prevent  His  com- 
manding that  which  is  sinful,  and  His  immutability  His  changing  any 
one  principle  of  action.  We  grant,  that  with  the  same  eternal  abstract 
laws  in  existence,  there  must  be  laws  less  extensive  concerning  the 
concrete,  and  that  theoretical  truths  become  modified  in  nction,  just  as 
the  soul  is  affected  by  its  junction  with  the  body,  or  a  law  of  pure  ma- 
thematics, when  applied  to  physical  science.  But  we  assert  again  that, 
mutatis  mutandis,  those  laws  must  ever  be  the  same — ^that  every  moral 
action  is  necessarily  and  immutably  right  or  wrong. 

Laying  down  this  as  our  hypothesis,  we  assert  that  God  himself  has 
declared  that  He  inteirfled  the  sexes  for  each  other ;  that  He,  in  the  be- 

*  Le  Mesurier's  Posthumous  Sermons,  pp.  404 — 407. 
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ginning,  created  them  with  a  view  to  marriage — united  them  together  in 
marriage"— pronounced  a  blessing  on  them— declared  the  duties  of  mar* 
riage,  and  commanded  the  continuance  of  that  holy  state; — that  the 
command  and  the  blessing  have  never  been  repealed;  and  therefore 
that,  ceteris  paribus^  HLving  our  direct  duty  to  God,  which  must,  of 
course,  annul  all  other  obligations,  we  are  bound,  if  we  can  do  so,  to 
fulfil  our  destiny — to  love — to.  unite  in  marriage— and  to  live  together 
in  holy  love  unto  our  lives'  end. 

The  creation  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  union,  is  thus  described: — 

*'  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness ; 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the'  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the- fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thiiig  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  (Genesis,  i.  26.) 

"And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living 
souL  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden.*'  (Gen.  ii. 
7.)  '*And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  whom  He  had  formed,  and  put 
him  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.'*  (Gen.  ii.  15.) 

"  And  the  Lord  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ; 
I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him."  (Gen.  ii.  18.)  "And  the  Lord 
God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept ;  and  He  took 
one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof:  And  the  rib, 
which  the  Lord  God  had  taken,  made  He  a  woman,  and  brought  her 
unto  the  man."  (Gen.  ii.  21,  22.)  "  In  the  day  that  God  created  man  in 
the  likeness  of  God  created  He  him ;  male  and  female  created  He  them ; 
and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they 
were  created."   (Gen.  v.  1,  2.) 

"  He  which  made  them  at  the  beginning^  made  them  male  and  female; 
and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shaU 
cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  Jlesh.^*  (St.  Matthew, 
xix.  4,  5.) 

"  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh:  She  shall  be  called  Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  mant 
Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife ;    and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." 

"  So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him  ;  male  and  female  created  He  them.  And  God  blessed 
them  ;  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  &c. 

Thus  were  the  sexes  created  for  each  other — thus  was  marriage  in- 
stituted— thus  was  a  blessing,  and  in  that  blessing  a  command,  given : 
— "Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it." 

The  same  blessing  and  command  is  repeated  to  Noah.  It  is,  in  £act, 
twice  repeated  in  the  course  of  those  seven  verses  which  contain  the 
substance  of  the  Noachite  Covenant — a  covenant  which  has  never  been 
abrogated  or  altered,  the  precepts  of  which  are«6till  binding  on  us,  the 
privileges  of  which  are  still  our  own.     Yes,  so  long  as  the  mercy  sign 
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is  seen  in  the  cloud,  so  long  shall  the  blessing  which  hallows,  the  com- 
mand which  enjoins  marriage  endure;  even  until  the  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away,  and  we  become  as  the  "angels  of  God,  who  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage." 

It  is  a  striking  and  a  significant  fact,  and  one  which  our  Church  has 
pointed  out  to  our  observation,  that  our  Lord's  first  miracle  was  per- 
formed at  a  wedding.  The  first  act  of  God  to  our  first  parents,  was  to 
anite  them  in  marriage ;  the  first  act  in  which  God  Incarnate  exerted 
His  GQdhead,  was  to  honour  marriage  between  their  descendants. 

The  Romanists  call  marriage  a- Sacrament ;  in  doing  so  they  err,  not 
because  marriage  is  not  sacramental,  but  because  they  attribute  to  it  the 
whole  nature  of  a  sacrament ;  entirely  mistaking  wherein  its  sacramental 
nature  consists.  It  is  the  outward  sign  whereby  the  union  betwixt 
Christ  and  His  Church  is  signified;  and,  when  rightly  received  in  the 
fulness  of  love  and  the  perfection  of  holiness,  it  is  as  much  sacramental 
as  either  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  contains  many  and  manifold 
graces,  both  in  itself,  and  as  the  sacramental  sign  of  unity^  It  is  a  deep 
and  holy  mystery:  though  not  a  sacrament  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  a 
sacrament  of  God. 

When  we  add  to  all  this  the  undoubted  fact,  thaX  forbidding  to  marry 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  man  of  sin,  we  think  that  we  have  said  enough 
to  strengthen  the  foes  and  startle  the  friends  of  Monachism.  We  do 
not  mean  to  assert,  that  every  person,  or  that  any  person,  who  has 
hitherto  forbidden  to  marry,  is  the  man  of  sin;  but  we  do  assert,  that 
every  person  who  has,  in  any  way,  assisted  the  spread  of  celibacy, 
whether  on  Gnostic  or  utilitarian  grounds,  or  on  any  grounds  whatever, 
has  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  man  of  sin. 

Marriage,  then,  which  Conscience  sanctions;  marriage,  which  Nature 
pleads  for;  marriage,  whose  blessings  Providence  teaches;  marriage, 
which  Revelation  blesses,  hallows,  and  enjoins ;  marriage,  which  fulfils 
the  design  of  God,  and  the  destiny  of  man; — is  a  superior  state  to 
celibacy;  which,  though  under  certain  circumstances  laudable,  is  in 
itself  defective,  and  therefore  imperfect. 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  conclude;  but  we  cannot  do  so  without  reite- 
rating, that  the  attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  naturally  ends 
in  being  unwise  in  opposition  to  what  is  written.  The  tendency  of  all 
the  systems  which  commence  with  this  fault,  is  to  make  the  word  of 
God  of  none  effect,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  gospel,  and  interfere 
with  the  ofiice  of  the  Church.  The  Monastic  and  Teetotal  systems, 
when  fully  developed,  impose  a  vow  which  pretends  to  go  beyond,  but 
which  practically  supersedes  the  vow  made  in  baptism ;  such  too  is  the 
effect  of  Communism  and  Asceticism,  which  substitute  the  fancy  of  man 
for  the  will  of  God;  an  artificial  and  human  standard  for  that  of  the 
gospel; 

Inhere  is  yet  another  mode  in  which  these  systems  oppose  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  two  petitions, 

Tht  Kikodom  come*. 
Thy  Will  be  done. 
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The  effect  of  Communist,  Teetotal,  and  Monastic  Societies,  is  to  sub- 
stitute fot  church  unity  another  unity,  for  Christian  fellowship  another 
fellowship;  to  withdraw  our  affections,  not  only  from  those  who  are 
bound  to  us  by  social  and  domestic  ties,  but  also  from  the  family  of  man, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  the  Church,  and  to  fix  them  on  artificiarobjects ; 
and  thus,  by  substituting  a  false  centre  of  unity  for  the  true,  to  alienate 
men  from  that  point  around  which  they  ought  to  rally. 

This  tendency  is,  alas!  visible  too  in  the  Ascetic^  wbo  makes  the 
practice  of  certain  austerities  his  shiboleth ;  in  the  Rationalist,  who 
confines  his  sympathies  to  the  "enlightened  few;  **  in  the  Puritan,  who 
uses  a»  his  password  some  venerable  formula,  or  great  name,  the  denial 
of  some  opinion,  or  the  condemnation  of  some  individual ;  in  the  mem- 
bers of  every  sect  and  party,  within  and  without  the  Church. 

How  can  we  avoid  all  these  evils? — How  can  we  obtain  the  benefits 
which  tht  systems  we  have  discussed  pretend  to  give,  without  the  evils 
which  they  assuredly  convey? 

By  reading  and  obeying  our  Bible — by  loving  and  listening  to  our 
Church — by  cherishing  a  humble  and  a  gentle  disposition — by  striving  to 
love  Cbd  and  our  neighbour — by  seeking  rather  to  be  good  than  to  be 
wise — rather  to  do  than  to  speculate  on  our  duty ;  by  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace — by  carrying  out  to 
its  full  extent,  and  in  its  full  reality,  that  great  Catholic  Christian 
principle — 

The  Love  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Unitt  of  the  Church. 
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▲   sonnet,   by  the   rev.  JAMES   BANDINEL. 


It  is  no  time  to  waver,  or  to  think 

To  please  our  fancy,  or  indulge  our  taste ; 
There  is  no  choice  to  make — no  hour  to  waste — 

Our  Mother  stands  upon  the  very  brink 

Of  shame  and  ruin.     Cowards  alone  will  shrink. 

And  traitors  weigh.     With  moveless  purpose  braeed. 
In  zeal  and  love  her  loyal  sons  will  haste 

To  meet  the  tempest,  ere  our  vessel  sink. 

The  foe  without — the  traitor  from  within. 
And  all  our  common  heritage  of  sin 
And  weakness — These  the  dangers  to  be  met. 
Our  home  is  perill'd,  and  our  hearth  beset  I 
What  can  preserve  us  from  our  yawning  doom  ? 
The  Word  and  Will  of  Him  who  slew  the  tomb* 
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**  History  eontaliis  the  experience  t^  the  world  a&d  the  wisdom  of  ages." 


We  have  seen  the  commencement  of  the  Arian  heresy^  and  the  whole 
Eastern  world  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  pertinacity  of  Arius  and  his 
adherents ;  we  have  seen  his  condemnation  by  the  Council  of  Nice — ^that 
grand  synod  of  the  ancient  church ;  but  such  is  the  leaven  which  has 
been  mingled  with  the  nature  of  mankind  since  the  fall,  that  when  once 
the  seeds  of  evil  are  sown,  they  bear  fruit  too  abundantly,  and  can  never 
be  entirely  eradicated,  while  the  good  seed  is  too  oilen  scattered  by  the 
winds,  or  crushed  by  artifice  and  power. 

In  this  case,  however,  though  Arius  was  but  too  successful  in  his 
endeavours  to  disseminate  ^^  new-&ngled  doctrines,"  stiU,  happily  for  the 
pure  primitive  church  he  found  a  powerful  antagonist  in  St.  Athanasius— 
a  man  replete  with  firm  ^dth,  sound  orthodoxy,  and  undaunted  resolution 
in  a  holy  cause. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  being  returned  from  the  synod  to 
his  see,  and  having  again  received  into  his  charge  the  churches  which 
Meletius,  who  had  unjustly  usurped  them,  now  readily  delivered  up  to  him, 
died  not  long  after;  as  if  he  had  been  spared  but  to  taste  the  fruit  of  his 
eminent  lajbours,  to  congratulate  his  churches  on  their  settlement  in 
peace,  and  had  only  brought  him  home  that  his  bones  might  be  entombed 
with  honour  amongst  his  own  people.  No  sooner  was  Alexander  dead, 
than  the  people  of  his  see  were  ardently  desirous  of  his  being  succeeded 
by  Athanasius ;  they  flocked  to  the  church,  and  publicly  put  up  their 
petitions  to  God  in  that  behalf,  continuing  in  those  devotions  day  and 
night,  and  solemnly  adjuring  the  bishops  ("  who  were  come  to  Alex- 
andria, to  settle  a  new  bishop  in  that  see")  to  consecrate;  till  when  they 
would  neither  leave  the  church  themselves,  nor  suffer  the  bishops  to 
depart;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  it  was  received  with  the  universal 
satisfaction  both  of  clergy  and  people,  manifested  by  open  signs  of 
rejoicing,  cheerful  looks,  general  confluences  to  behold  him,  and  thanks 
to  God  for  so  great  a  blessing. 

But  the  advancement  of  Athanasius  was  not  more  to  the  joy  of  the 
Orthodox,  than  it  was  to  the  grief  of  the  Arians — ^they  knew  him  well — 
his  unwearied  zeal  in  defence  of  the  catholic  or  universal  church ;  and  if 
he  stickled  so  hard  when  but  in  a  private  capacity,  what  might  he  not  be 
expected  to  do  now  that  he  was  placed  in  so  eminent  a  station?  Thus, 
then,  this  perverted  sect  resolved  tp  unite  all  their  powers  against  him: 
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and,  to  strengthen  their  mterest,  no  way  appeared  to  them  more  plausible 
than  to  draw  the  Meletians  over  to  their  party:  they  were  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  and,  by  reason  of  the  soundness  of  their  principles,  of  great 
reputation  with  the  people,  whom  they  endeayoured  by  all  means  to 
gain,  and  for  which  they  were  now  furnished  with  a  fit  occasion. 

Upon  Alexander's  return  fix)m  Nice,  Meletius,  as  we  have  said,  re- 
signed the  churches  under  his  care,  and  lived  quietly  at  his  own  city  of 
Lycus;  but  a  little  before  his  death,  which  happened  not  long  after, 
besides  Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselis,  he  ordained  John  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor; which,  being  expressly  contrary  to  the  Nicene  decrees,  gave  new 
life  to  the  schism.  The  Arians  quickly  took  advantage  of  it,  and  began 
to  suggest  how  unjustly  the  Meletians  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  Nicene 
Council,  and  that  the  people  generally  flocked  afler  Athanasius  and  the 
Alexandrian  clergy,  against  whom  it  was  their  joint  interest  to  combine; 
and,  though  their  designs  were  vastly  different,  yet,  as  Athanasius 
observes,  like  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  they  both  agreed  against  Christ, 
and,  dissembling  their  own  particular  oppositions,  they  entered  into  a 
mutual  confederacy  against  the  truth;  the  Meletians  being  drawn  by 
covetousness  and  ambition,  the  Arians  by  a  desire  to  propagate  their 
impieties. 

While  these  dissenters  from  the  true  church  were  thus  combining  with 
schismatics,  and  devising  every  scheme  which  hatred  and  malice  could 
suggest,  Athanasius  was  taking  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  flock,  and, 
like  a  prudent  pastor,  visiting  the  churches  of  his  diocese,  which,  consi- 
dering the  state  of  the  time,  he  knew  must  be  overruh  with  irregularities 
both  in  faith ,  and  discipline.  And  while  he  was  thus  eamestiy  and 
piously  employed,  his  enemies  concocted  a  list  of  accusations  agsdnst  him, 
the  recital  of  which  would  place  in  its  proper  light  the  odiousness  of  the 
faction  which  opposed  the  primitive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  not  from, 
conviction,  but  from  a  proud,  rebellious,  and  envious  spirit.  We  cannot 
here  enter  into  a  regular  detail  of  all  the  wrongs  and  persecutions  heaped 
upon  Athanasius — ^it  would  take  up  too  much  space,  and  delay  us  too  long 
from  the  main  object  of  these  papers;  but  a  few  passages  will  suflice  to 
mark  the  invidiousness  of  the  attacks  upon  him,  and  the  merit  and 
innocence  which  could  eventually  triumph  over  such  a  host  of  foes. 

But  many  were  the  trials  of  this  undaunted  champion  of  the  Christian 
faith :  he  had,  indeed,  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  righteousness,  and 
well  did  he  need  it,  for  never  was  one  man  against  such  fearM  odds;  he 
was  accused  by  his  heretical  enemies  of  oppression,  licentiousness,  and 
murder;  from  all  these  he  came  off  victorious,  his  innocence  being 
proved  by  those  who  were  meant  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  condem- 
nation. Then  again  came  the  schismatic  party,  envious  against  him  for 
being  chosen  and  elected  by  the  universal  voice  and  affection  of  the 
people  to  that  powerful  see,  which  was  coveted  by  John,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a'  vUe  character.  For  a  time  the  machinations  of  this  man, 
and  the  combined  parties,  deprived  Athanasius  of  his  see,  and  forced  him 
into  exile;  for  tlie  letter  ¥nitten  from  Alezaqdiia,  signed  by  the  presby- 
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ten  and  deacons,  was  of  little  use  against  perjured  witnesses ;  and  a  cir- 
cumstance occurrid  which,  for  a  time,  was  but  too  favourable  to  Arius 
and  his  cause. 

An  Arian  priest  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  Constantia, 
the  Emperor's  sister,  and,  profiting  by  the  best  opportunities,  had  repre- 
sented the  hard  fate  of  Alius,  oppressed  by  envy  and  private  emulation. 
She,  upon  her  death-bed,  as  her  last  request,  had  bequeathed  this 
presbyter  to  her  brother*s  care,  expressing  great  solicitude  lest  some 
great  judgment  should  overtake  him  or  the  empire,  while  good  men  were 
under  banishment.  The  Emperor  declared  tiiat  if  Arius  subscribed  to 
the  faith  established  in  the  Nicene  Coimcil,  he  was  content  that  he  should 
come  to  court,  and  would  honourably  send  him  home  to  Alexandria. 
Upon  which  he  wrote  to  him,  and,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  Arius 
hastened  to  Constantinople,  attended  by  his  friend  Euzoius,  the  compa- 
nion both  of  his  faith  and  fortunes:  they  ihen  presented  to  the  Emperor 
a  new  confession  of  their  faith,  leaving  out  the  more  gross  and  scandal- 
ous terms,  and  expressing  things  in  more  plausible  phrases,  and  such  as 
were  more  agreeable  to  the  style  of  the  holy  Scriptures.^  The  Emperor 
was  greatly  pleased,  as  he  thought  Arius  and  his  party  were  now  recon- 
ciled to  the  Nicene  faith,  and  he  granted  him  leave  to  return  to  Alex- 
andria; but  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  than  Athanasius,  who  knew  the 
man  better  than  the  Emperor  could  do,  stoutly  opposed  him.  Eusebius 
(of  Nicomedea)  complained  of  this  at  court,  and  besought  the  Emperor  to 
write. in  his  behalf;  but,  notwithstanding  such  powerful  intercession, 
Athanasius  absolutely  refused  to  admit  Arius  to  conmiunion,  writing 
back  to  the  Emperor,  that  those  who  had  once  denied  the  faith,  and  had 
been  cast  out  of  the  church,  could  not  easily  be  taken  in  again  to  an 
entire  communion.  The  Emperor,  angry  that  his  mediation  was  not 
complied  with,  returned  a  threatening  message  to  Athanasius,  saying,  that 
if  his  order  was  not  immediately  submitted  to,  he  would  send  one  that 
should  turn  him  out  of  his  station,  and  send  him  far  enough  off.  But 
this  not  succeeding,  and  the  Emperor  not  being  willing  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  he  recommended  Arius  and  his  fnends  to  the  synod  at 
Jerusalem,  to  examine  the  declaration  of  their  faith,  and  pass  a  candid 
judgment  on  their  case.  The  synod,  approving  the  declaration,  decreed 
that  Arius  and  his  adherents  should  be  received  into  commimion,  which 
was  done  accordingly.  This,  of  course,  gave  strength  to  the  Arian 
party;  and  though  the  Emperor  desired  that  the  cause  of  Athanasius 
might  be  debated  impartially  according  to  his  own  request,  and  ordered 
the  bishops  who  had  acted  in  the  Coimcil  of  Tyre  to  appear  before  him 
and  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings  against  Athanasius,  yet  his 
enemies,  finding  the  old  accusations  would  not  stand,  invented  new  ones, 
and  charged  him  with  having  threatened  to  stop  the  fleet  which  yearly 
transported  com  to  Constantinople;  and  when  Athanasius,  in  reply,  urged 
that  this  was  highly  incredible,  for  so  poor  and  inconsiderable  a  person  as 
he  was  must  be  unable  to  do  this ;  Eusebius  replied,  and  confirmed  it  with 
an  oath,  that  Athanasius  was  rich,  and  had  interest  enough  to  effect  what 
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he  bad  tbreatened.  The  Emperor's  resentment  was  seemingly  kindlea,  and 
Athanasius  was  banished:  this  was  probably  only  an  expedient  for  peace, 
for  there  was  so  much  direct  malice  in  these  accusations  of  the  Arian 
party,  that  Constantine  saw  the  only  way  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
Athanasius  was  to  remove  him  from  those  who  sought  his  Hfe.  Thus, 
then,  sentence  being  passed,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  famous  city  of  Triers, 
the  place  appointed  for  his  eidle,  after  which  he  never  again  saw  the 
Emperor. 

After  this  Arius  returned  in  triumph  to  Alexandria,  where,  however, 
he  did  not  meet  with  that  welcome  which  he  imagined;  the  people  stood 
aloof,  refusing  to  communicate  with  him,  and  were  equally  vexed  at  his 
return,  and  tihe  banishment  of  the  good  Athanasius.  He  was  then  sum- 
moned to  Constantinople  to  render  an  accoimt  of  himself  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  synod.  Alexander,  the  aged  bishop  of  Constantinople,  foreseeing 
what  designs  were  in  hand,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  get  the  synod 
dissolved;  but  not.  succeeding  in  his  aim,  he  determined  most  resolutely 
to  oppose  whatever  tended  to  the  subversion  of  the  Nicene  faith.  Anus 
took  a  deceptive  oath  before  the  Emperor,  who  said  to  him,  "  If  thy  faith 
be  right,  thou  hast  sworn  well,  but,  if  otherwise,  thou  art  forsworn,  and 
God  wiU  revenge  thy  perjury;''  and  Constantine,  fiilly  satisfied  that  he 
meant  as  he  professed,  sent  orders  to  Alexander  to  receive  him  to  the  peace 
and  commimion  of  the  church.  Though  infinitely  perplexed  at  what 
was  likely  to  come  upon  him,  the  good  bishop  armed  himself  with 
patience  and  courage,  and  with  prayers  and  fasting  solicited  the  assistance 
of  Heaven;  and  not  without  great  cause,  for  he  had  to  deal  with  a  most 
potent  faction;  and  so  greatly  were  they  elated  with  the  prosperous  state 
of  their  affairs,  that  the  moment  they  left  the  court  they  went  straight  to 
the  church  where  the  bishop  then  was,  and  demanded  that  Arius  might 
be  immediately  received  into  the  church.  But  Alexander  plainly 
told  them  he  could  not  do  it — ^that  so  arch  a  heretic  could  not  be  admitted 
to  communion.  This  was  on  the  Saturday,  and,  in  expectation  of  the 
solemnities  of  the  succeeding  day,  the  friends  of  Arius  replied — "  As 
against  your  consent  we  procured  him  to  be  called  to  court,  so,  to-morrow, 
in  this  very  church,  he  shall  join  and  assemble  with  us,  whether  you  will 
or  no."  These  bold  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Alexander;  but  he  prayed  to  God  that  such  things  might  not  be  per- 
mitted, and  that  Anus  might  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  lest,  entering  the 
church,  heresy  might  enter  with  him,  and  thenceforward  piety  and 
impiety  be  accounted  alike;  and  Heaven  heard  his  prayer,  for  th4 
evening,  or  the  next  morning,  as  Arius  was  passing  thjough  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  with  a  <  pompous  train  of  friends  and  followers,  his 
heart  swelling  with  the  thought  of  his  aproaching  triumphs,  he  died 
suddenly,  and  thus  his  vain'  hopes  were  defeated,  and  his  impiety 
punished. 

Great  hopes  were  entertained  that  upon  the  death  of  Arius  the  schism 
would  have  expired;  but  the  spirit  of  the  party  was  still  kept  up,  and 
the  controversy  fermented  as  violently  as  ever  at  Alexandria,  where  the 
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Arian  and  Meletian  party  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  catholic  or 
orthodox  Christians ;  the  people  of  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  inces- 
santly exchuming  against  them,  and  oflfering  up  public  supplications  for 
the  restitution  of  Athanasius.  But  thoiigh  the  Emperor  would  not  allow 
of  the  return  of  their  beloved  bishop,  he  banished  John,  the  Meletian 
bishop,  the  mainspring  of  the  faction. 

h.  the  following  year,  337,  died  Ck>nstantine  the  Great,  who  left  his 
empire  divided  among  his  three  sons,  Constantine,  Constantius,  and 
Constans.  To  the  first  he  assigned  Britain,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  Alps ; 
to  the  second,  Thrace,  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  East;  to  liie  third,  Italy, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  Illyricum.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  was  univer- 
sally bewailed,  especially  by  the  orthodox;  for,  though  the  easiness  of 
his  temper,  and  his  passionate  desire  for  peace,  made  him  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  crafty  coimcils,  and  to  be  led  to  show  some  severity 
towards  Athanasius,  yet  he  was  ever  a  resolute  defender  of  the  Nicene 
&ith,  against  which,  while  he  lived,  none  durst  openly  appear;  and  he 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  it  after  he  saw  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  vengeance  of  heaven  fell  upon  Arius. 

Athanasius,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  exile  at  Triers,  where  he  no 
sooner  arrived  than  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  yoimger 
Constantine,  who  was  governor  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire,  and 
kept  his  court  at  Triers ;  he  received  Athanasius  with  kindness,  and  the 
persecuted  champion  of  the  faith  was  also  honourably  entertained  by 
Maximinas,  bishop  of  that  see.  Here  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
the  Great  Constantine;  and  no  sooner  did  the  news  arrive,  than  the 
younger  Constantine,  amongst  the  first  cares  of  his  empire,  took  into 
consideration  the  case  of  Athanasius,  whose  hard  fate  he  pitied.  The 
late  Emperor  had  intended  to  release  him  before  he  died,  and  mentioned 
it  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  though  Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  who 
then  stood  by  his  bed-side,  opposed  it,  and  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from 
it  The  younger  Constantine  immediately  gave  Athanasixis  leave  to 
return,  and  recommended  him  to  his  people  by  the  following  letter: — 

"CONSTANTfNB   CJBSAR^    TO    THE   PEOPLE    OF    THE    CATHOLIC    CHURCH 
AT  ALEXANDRIA. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  not  ignorant  that  ATHANAsros,  preacher  of  the 
venerable  law,  was,  therefore,  for  a  time  sent  into  Gaul,  lest  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  bloody  and  inhuman  enemies,  who  struck  directly  at  his 
sacred  person,  might  bring  incurable  mischiefs  upon  him.  To  prevent 
which  he  was  sent  out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  had  designs  upon  his 
life,  and  was  commanded  to  remain  imder  my  jurisdiction,  that  so  in  this 
city,  wherein  he  sojourned,  he  might  be  ftu-nished  with  all  necessary 
accommodations ;  though  such  his  incomparable  courage  and  virtue,  that 
being  supported  by  the  divine  assistance,  he  made  light  of  all  the  burdens 
and  hardships  of  an  afflictive  fortime.  Now,  forasmuch  as  our  lord  and 
^Either  of  bjessed  memory,  Constantine  the  August,  was  fully  resolved  to 
have  .restored  the  said  bishop  both  to  your  excellent  piety  and  his 
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proper  station,  but  being  prevented  by  the  law  of  mortality,  before  he 
could  put  this  his  purpose  into  execution,  is  gone  to  the  place  of  rest,  I 
thought  myself  concerned,  in  pursuance  of  the  wiU  of  this  prince  of 
sacrd  memory,  to  make  it  good.  With  how  much  respect  and  reverence 
we  have  treated  him,  himself,  at  his  arrival,  wiU  declare  to  you;  nor  is 
it  any  wonder  that  I  should  do  this  for  him,  since  both  the  reflection 
upon  your  earnest  expectation  and  the  sight  of  so  excellent  a  person 
moved  and  engaged  me  to  it.  The  divine  Providence  preserve  you,  dear 
brethren. 

"  Dated  at  Triers,  the  17th  of  the  Calends  of  June." 

Athanasius  being  furnished  with  this  royal  warrant,  set  forth  on  his 
journey,  passing  through  Syria,  and  so  to  Alexandria,  all  ranks  and 
orders  of  men,  Mgh  and  low,  in  city  and  country,  receiving  him  with  all 
inuiginable  expressions  of  joy  and  gladness.  The  Arians  beheld  this 
with  an  envious  eye,  and  as  thdy  could  not  prevent  his  return  to  his  see, 
they  resolved  to  make  it  imeasy  to  him.  We  now  see  this  great  and 
good  man  constantly  disturbed  and  persecuted  by  the  Arian  fsu^tion;  we 
find  him  before  the  synod  assembled  at  Rome  to  judge  his  cause,  clearing 
himself  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  and  absolved  by  the 
coimcil  of  the  crimes  wherewith  he  was  charged.  He  had  again  been 
exiled  from  his  see,  and  had  made  Rome  the  principal  seat  of  his  resi- 
dence, having  been  there  a  year  and  a  half  already,  and  continidng  there 
some  years  longer,  kindly  received  by  all;  and  some  assert,  it  was  then 
he  composed  tibe  famous  creed  which  passes  under  his  name,  it  being 
his  confession  of  faith  which  he  repeated  before  Julius  and  the  rest:  bu^ 
in  fact,  no  evidence  appears  that  he  ever  made  it  all;  for  Athanasius 
himself,  who  is  very  exact  in  noting  things  of  this  kind,  does  not,  in  all 
his  writings,  ever  once  mention  it,  neither  is  it  referred  to  by  any  writer 
of  that  or  the  following  times,  nor  by  the  writers  of  his  life  who  lived  in 
the  middle  ages  of  the  church ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  ever  heard  of  till 
about  six  hundred  years  after  Athanasius  was  dead.  But  by  whomsoever 
compiled,  having  entitled  itself  with  so  great  a  name,  and  bearing  so 
express  an  image  of  his  doctrine,  so  stoutly  maintained  by  him,  both  by 
writing  and  suffering,  and  being  vouched  and  asserted  by  the  super- 
eminent  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  soon  gained  credit  and  re- 
putation amongst  all  the  churches  of  the  West. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  relate  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Arian 
faction.  They  refused  to  hold  a  communication  with  the  bishops  of  the 
Western  Church ;  and  even  carried  their  audacity  so  far  as  to  depose  and 
condenm,  not  only  Athanasius,  Marcellus,  Asclepas,  and  Paul  of  Con- 
stantinople, as  the  prime  criminals,  but  also  as  accessories,  by  communis 
eating  with  them,  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  President  of  the  Council, 
Protogenes  of  Sardica,  Gaudentes  of  Naissus — especially*  Julius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  whom  they  style  the  prince  and  captain  of  all  the  mischief;  he 

•  Julittt  I. 
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who  had  first  set  open  the  doors  of  communion  with  excommunicate  per- 
sons, and  had  made  waj  for  others  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  church.  Such 
was  the  language  and  such  the  arrogance  of  faction  and  dissent  in  the 
fourth  century;  and  in  all  ages  they  have  been  pretty  much  the  same. 
With  them  right  becomes  wrong,  and  wrong  right.  Baronius,  a  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  is  out  of  patience  at  their  attack  on  Julius — "  What  1 
excommunicate  the  head  of  the  church  I  depose  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tolic see  ! "  a  piece  of  insolence,  he  tells  us,  never  before  attempted  in 
any  age  by  the  most  execrable  heretic.  But  at  that  time  the  privilege 
of  the  infallible  chair  was  not  understood,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
simply  r^arded  as  such.  The  Eastern  prelates  having  thus  conducted 
themselves,  we  must  see  what  was  done  by  the  Western  bishops,  in  the 
meanwhile,  at  Sardica.  Athanasius  was  declared  innocent  of  ihe  crimes 
laid  to  hi3  charge,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  respect. 
The  other  bishops  were  also  acquitted  who  had  been  accused  with  him: 
and  then  they  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Arian  party, 
and  the  intolerable  injuries  which  they  had  done  to  the  orthodox  bishops 
and  churches:  and  here  they  met  with  many  a  tragical  story — ^how  some 
had  been  threatened,  others  condemned  upon  fiJse  accusations ;  some 
beaten,  others  wounded,  and  some  murdered;  many  loaded,  and  almost 
strangled,  with  iron  chains;  more  imprisoned — some  of  whom  were 
stifled  with  the  noisomeness  of  the  prison.  Multitudes  banished  into  the 
most  uncomfortable  places,  where  hunger  and  nakedness  would  not  fail 
to  despatch  them.  Churches  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  the  common 
gaols  filled  with  men  of  the  holy  order;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  they  reiiised  to  enter  into  the  Arian  communion.  The 
Western  Synod  now  deposed  at  least  eleven  of  these  heretical  bishops ; 
and  amongst  them  was  Gregory,  a  man  who  had  intruded  himself  into 
the  see  of  Alexandria;  pronouncing  him  not  only  to  have  been  no 
bishop,  but  not  worthy  the  name  of  Christian.  Indeed,  the  account  of 
his  conduct  warrants  their  detestation  of  him.  This  done,  they  wrote  to 
the  clergy  of  Alexandria  to  receive  Athanasius  as  their  lawfiil  bishop, 
whom  they  found  innocent  of  the  things  charged  upon  him.  They  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  Constantius,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  put  the  decrees  of  the  synod  into  execution,  and  to  permit  the  ejected 
bishops  whom  they  had  restored  to  return  quietly  to  their  respective  sees ; 
and  the  Emperor  Constans  thus  wrote  to  his  brother — ^^  Athanasius  and 
Paul  are  here  with  me,  whose  cause  having  inquired  into,  I  find  they 
are  persecuted  upon  the  account  of  religion.  If,  therefore,  you  wiU  re- 
store them  to  their  sees,  and  proceed  against  those  who  have  unjustly  created 
them  all  this  trouble,  I  will  send  them  to  you ;  but  if  you  refuse  to  do  this, 
take  notice,  I  myself  will  come  thither,  and  restore  them  their  sees, 
whether  you  will  or  no."  But  this  energetic  letter,  or  any  other  message 
that  might  be  sent  to  the  Eastern  court,  availed  but  little ;  for  the  Arian 
party  had*  got  the  start  of  them,  and  so  wrought  upon  the  Emperor's 
credulous  temper  that  he  gave  them  leave  to  proceed  against  the  ortho- 
dox party,  which  they  did  with  all  imaginable  cruelty — especially  against 
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the  bishops  and  clergy.  We  hare  ahreadj  alluded  to  the  pagan  pefsteutions 
of  the  church :  they  were  dreadful,  and  the  relation  of  diem  fills  the  mind 
with  horror;  but  still  we  may  pity  the  persecutors,  for  they  knew  not 
what  they  did,  as  one  of  their  most  powerful  motives  for  persecuting  ihe 
Christians  was,  that  the  latter  would  not  do  homage  to  the  idols  of  the 
heathen — ^thus  casting  dishonour  upon  those  gods  whom  they  had  been 
taught  to  revere.  But  when  we  behold  the  barbarities  exercised  by  one  set 
df  men,  styling  themselves  Christians,  upon  those  who  also  professed 
Christianity,  then  pity  gives  way  to  indignation;  and  the  most  cruel  of 
all  persecutions  was  thai  of  the  true  church  b^un  under  the  Aiian  he- 
lves— begun  in  889,  and  continued  for  many  years. 

Happy,  indeed,  was  it  fbr  the  orthodox  faith  that  a  champicm  lik^ 
Athanasius  arose  in  the  cause.  That  caus6  which  is  aided,  advocated^ 
and  defended  by  the  wise^  the  good,  and  the  pious,  must  ultiiiiately  tii^ 
tunidi;  ibr  by  such  a  good  cause  only  will  be  championed. 

FltOS¥£iB¥t». 


THE  POWER  OP  FAITH. 


Whvn  life  a|)i>eats  a  wild  and  trovbled  deep. 

Where  sorrows  surges  in  succession  sweep ; 

While  clouds  of  care  seem  darkly  gathering  romid. 

And  the  horizon  of  our  foresight  lK>und, 

rear  fottca  sonie  phantom  on  each  rising  waVe, 

Or  in  each  suree  forebodes  a  threat'ning  grave ; 

On  eveiy  cloud,  which  ^bnves  along  the  sky, 

Portends  God  seated,  frowning  from  on  high ; 

While  each  succeedii^  wildly  scOwlmg  blast 

Is  deemed  more  fierce  and  fearful  than  the  last. 

But  o'er  this  scene  Faith  sheds  her  cheering  light, 

A  pole-star  shining  through  the  darkest  ni^t ; 

Each  seeming  phantom  she  at  once  disarms. 

And  with  her  "  Peace !  be  still ! ".  alls^  alarms — 

lathes  storms  within,  if  not  the  storms  wilhoM;, 

And  checks  presumption,  while  she  cheen  eadi  doubt : 

She  diows  the  Saviour  walldng  eveiy  wave^ 

To  give  His  smile  to  cheer,  and  stretch  His  hand  to  mtv. 

B»  LvOBOCK. 
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CflAPTER  II. 

AfTBR  this  notification  of  acceptance,  on  the  1st  of  March  following, 
a  messenger  from  the  ahhey  appeared  at  Grumhach's  parental  mansion, 
announcing  his  election  as  a  candidate  for  the  Monastery  of  — — ,  and 
desiring  him  to  appear  there  on  th^  28th  of  March,  duly  furnished  with 
the  paraphernalia  necessary  for  each  novice.  The  catalogue  of  these 
necessaries  were  left  with  him,  and  were  merely  the  smallest  assortment 
pf  apparel  and  of  hed-room  furniture — such  as  a  pair  of  sheets,  &c.  There 
were  elected  also  seven  other  candidates ;  the  monastery  receiving  ^t 
particular  times  accessions  to  its  numbers,  by  eight  at  a  time,  called  a 
course  or  class  of  noviciates.  These  seven  were  all  from  Grumbach's 
neighbourhood ;  and  they,  therefore,  all  travelled  together,  on  the  28th 
of  March,  the  close  of  the  winter  session,  or  simester,  of  the  colleges. 
The  abbot  received  them  very  kindly^  and  enforced  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  very  circumspect  conduct  during  the  four  weeks,  called  the 
Bridal  Month,  which  is  always  given  to  each  elected  candidate,  to  pre- 
pare for  his  noviciate. 

He  reminded  them  that,  during  this  last  residence  in  the  world,  a  sharp 
observance  was  always  made  upon  ecclesiastical  candidates,  and  th^ 
smallest  fault  commented  upon  and  reported.  The  good-hearted  pedantip 
prior  gave  the  same  exhortation.  But  the  other  members  of  the  convent, 
on  introducing  themselves  to  the^e  new  guests,  advised  them  to  make 
all  possible  use  ot  the  short  time  before  them  in  pleasure  of  every  kind. 

Returning  home  with  this  threefold  advice,  the  candidates  all  resolved 
to  follow  the  last ;  and  Grumbach,  above  all,  surpassed  his  friends  in 
giving  a  splendid  fete,  which  the  (Style  of  the  parental  mansion  allowed 
him  to  do.  The  month  was  entirely  consecrated  to  fetes,  visits  tofriend^ 
and  relations,  play,  and  sundry  necessary  arrangements,  on  leaying 
their  homes  for  ever.  The  long  hair  of  each  student  had  to  b^  cut  off; 
and  it  was  divided  amongst  sundry  friends.  Grumbach  presented  }^ 
locks  to  three  sisters  of  one  of  his  brother  qmdidates,  called  tt^  tbr^e 
graces.  One  of  the  customs  of  an  elected  novice  is  to  ornament  the  h^t 
with  a  garland,  during  this  month,  a^  an  emblem  of  chastity  ;  this  w^ 
neglected,  however,  by  Grumbach  and  his  companions,  ^i^d  laid  tpp 
truly,  by  their  sarcastic  fciends,  tp  ^  guilty  eonscience. 

The  day-month  at  last  arrived,  April  20th,  1676.  They  all  met  in 
^heir  different  c^riages,  conveying  tjieir  little  furniture  to  Grumbach'A 
house,  whiph  was  at  the-  end  pf  the  town.  Before  setting  out,  how;- 
ev^,  tii^y  w^t  with  ;sg  ip^y  hindrancep,jp^(icvilarly  ^  ^  thje  j^o^w- 
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fill  farewells  of  their  families,  that  they  were  late  in  starting,  and 
consequently  late  in  arriving  at  the  monastery.  On  their  arrived  they 
met  with  a  cool  reception,  and  a  reprimand  from  the  prior — having 
disoheyed  the  rule  of  the  Convent — of  which  they  were  well  aware— by 
being  later  than  four  o'clock.  The  abbot  would  not  receive  them  till 
the  following  morning,  to  testify  his  displeasure ;  they  were,  however, 
conducted  to  supper  in  the  refectory,  and  when  satisfied,  the  prior 
brought  them  eight  keys  for  their  eight  cells,  bidding  them  to  take 
their  choice.  On  Grumbach  taking  one,  he  was  addressed  by  a  novice 
in  the  house,  asking  him  to  change.  He  imagined  there  could  be  no 
difference,  and  agreed ;  but  afterwards,  on  going  through  them,  he 
found  his  alone  had  a  stove.  In  each  room  was  a  bedstead — a  writing 
table — a  chair  and  a  shelf.  The  fiimiture  they  brought,  particularly 
the  bedding  apparatus,  was  immediately  arranged  so  as  to  serve  for 
their  repose  that  night ;  and  they  then  were  conducted  to  supper  in  the 
refectory — ^the  room  in  which  they  had  been  at  first  received.  After 
supper  cards  were  produced,  and  Grumbach  was  UQt  a  little  pleased 
with  their  continuing  to  play  till  late,  and  till  the  master  of  the  novices 
had  to  warn  them  that  it  was  time  to  retire.  The  following  morning 
the  master  accompanied  them  to  the  abbot,  who  asked  them  many 
questions,  and  consoled  those  whom  he  found  to  be  the  poor  ones  ol 
the  party,  by  promising  them  aid  firom  the  funds  of  the  abbey.  He 
then  changed  the  baptismal  names  of  the  young  men  ;  giving  them  the 
appeUation  of  difierent  deceased  ecclesiastics  who  had  once  belonged  to 
the  cloister.  The  name  given  to  Grumbachs  was  Charles  Adolphus. 
Lots  were  then  presented  to  their  choice,  and  according  to  what  they 
drew  was  their  place  arranged  for  the  convent  table — the  choir  and  the 
church  service.  During  the  two  foU owing  days  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  convent ;  and  on 
the  third  evening  they  supped  with  the  brethren,  and  attended  the 
seven  o'clock  evening  service,  called  Complet,  in  their  lay  dress  ;  and 
firom  this  day  attended  the  choir  five  times  daily.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  the  ceremonial  was  performed  of  putting  on  the  religious  habit 
The  abbot  himself  officiated,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  seated  on 
a  throne  near  the  high  altar,  with  wand  and  crosier.  The  noviciates 
had  been  given  eight  days  of  preparation — ^in  which  they  had  been 
obliged  to  keep  strict  silence — to  be  repeating  prayers,  and  meditating 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  Croisset*s  and  Nepen's  books  of  devotion. 
The  previous  day  the  hair  had  been  all  cut  off,  excepting  the  smallest 
relict  for  the  abbot  himself  to  take  away  during  the  ceremony.  Before 
saying  high  mass  on  the  day  itself,  the  novices  approached  in  great 
heavy  clothes  of  black  worsted,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
abbot,  who,  raising  them  up,  put  on  each  the  monastic  habit,  assisted 
by  an  attendant  priest.  He  also  cut  off  the  hair,  and  put  it  on  a  silver 
plate.  The  fur  cloak — ^the  habit — th^  scapularie — ^the  collar,  and 
the  cowl  of  the  Cistertian  dress,  are  all  of  white  worsted ;  the  hood  of 
the  cowl|  however^  as  worn  at  the  office  of  the  choir,  is  of  black — so 
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also  was  the  band  called  arigulam,  which  hung  down  from  the  legs  and 
the  stockings.  From  this  day  forward  the  novices  followed  the  priests 
in  all  their  daily  offices ;  standing  below  them  in  the  choir,  and  took 
turn  at  all  the  repasts  in  assisting  the  priest ;  the  custom  of  the  abbey 
being  for  each  priest,  in  turn,  to  wait  upon  his  brethren  at  meals, 
assisted  by  two  noviciates  who  read  out  loud  the  Bible,  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  different  periodical  writings. 

CHAPTER  III. 

And  now  commenced  Grumbach's  monastic  life.  We  cannot  better 
describe  it  than  in  his  own  Words  in  a  manuscript,  now  in  the  Bamberg 
Library  : — 

"  On  the  last  day  of  April,  a.d.  1698,  I  entered  the  course  of  the 
noviciates  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Urban.  Its  shortest  period  was  a 
year,  and  our  daily  routine  was  as  follows : — 

*•  At  three  o'clock  a.m.  we  were  roused  by  a  lay-brother,  who  entered 
each  cell,  lighted  a  tallow  torch,  and  gave  us  ten  minutes  of  preparation 
for  the  choir.  On  fete  days  we  were  called  at  two  a.m.,  and  only  on  rare 
occasions  of  illness  was  any  individual  allowed  to  iJeep  on  till  six  or 
seven  o'clock.  Two  of  the  novices  had,  in  turn,  to  rise  half  an  hour 
earlier  to  clean  the  lanterns ;  but  so  difficult  was  it  at  first  to  rouse  the 
young  men  oppressed  with  the  deep  sleep  of  youth,  that  force  was  often 
employed  by  the  master  of  the  novices.  The  choir  service  lasted  till 
five,  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  monks,  and  consisting  in  vigils, 
two  nocturnes  sung  by  heart,  and  in  particular  services  to  the  Virgin, 
which  were  chaunted  in  turn  by  five  attendants  of  the  choir.  The 
terz  then  succeeded,  which  was  sung  on  fete  days,  but  read  on  other 
mornings.  These  choir  services  were  very  fatiguing,  particularly  on 
the  death  of  any  monk,  or  in  the  quarter  weeks,  when  the  penitential 
psalms  were  added.  Not  one  of  us,  1  believe,  ever  accompanied  the 
singing  with  our  minds.  The  abbot  was  present  on  all  Sundays,  and 
during  Advent.  From  five  to  six  we  arranged  our  wardrobes,  cleaned 
our  shoes,  and  washed  ourselves,  as  much  as  the  limited  means  of  ablu- 
tion permitted.  Many  threw  themselves  on  their  beds,  leaving  these 
duties  to  be  efiected  during  the  hour  of  meditation,  which  was  appointed 
from  six  to  half-past.  For  this  purpose  in  summer  we  were  in  the 
choir,  and  in  the  winter  in  the  refeptory,  heated  by  a  stove.  We 
knelt,  turning  our  faces  to  the  wall,  apparently  to  be  undisturbed ;  but 
during  the  winter  the  greater  part  yawned  or  slept ;  and  during  the 
summer,  when  there  was  light,  the  monks  were  generally  reading  books 
of  doubtful  import.  The  novices,  however,  were  obliged  to  torment 
themselves  by  learning  by  heart  the  mystical  scholastic  fantasias  of 
different  Latin  books  of  meditation,  which,  after  the  prime  service,  they 
were  calUd  upon  to  repeat,  or  rather  to  mumble,  to  the  novice  master. 

"  At  half-past  six  prime  service  commenced.  It  was  daily  sung  by  the 
prior,  accompanied  by  the  whole  company,  who  then  repaired  to  the 
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diapter,  and  hhd  tekA  out  loud  au  appropHate  portioto  fot  th^  day  out 
of  "  The  Book  of  the  Martyrs."  Each  Wednesday  a  select  piece  was 
ehoften  from  "  The  Book  of  Death/'  belonging  to  the  cloister,  re^ord- 
iug  the  good  deeds  of  the  departed  monks  of  that  body.  A  penitential 
psalm  then  followed.  On  Fridays  the  prior  read  out  his  complamts 
against  any  neglect  of  duty  in  any  brother,  and  reprimanded  those  with 
whom  he  had  any  cause  of  displeasure.  The  lay-brethren,  known  by 
their  chocolate  dresses,  and  inferior  position  in  the  convent,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  each  monk,  and  could  be  called  up,  and  as  severely  reproved 
as  was  judged  necessary  by  the  offended  monk.  They  had  then  to 
proistrate  themselves  before  the  prior,  humbly  acknowledging  the  fault, 
and  listening  to  their  punishment. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  breakfast  was  given,  which  we  either  prepared  our- 
selves, or  obtained  by  private  means  from  the  kitchen^  as  did  most  of 
the  monks,  dry  bread  being  the  only  assigned  monastic  provision.  At 
half-past  eight  we  were  aUowed  to  practise  music,  singing,  or  any  io- 
fctru^ent ;  tind  at  nine  we  went  again  to  the  choir,  wlv^re  the  terz  and 
k  mass  wet^  daily  sung,  fbUowed  by  chaunting  the  Sextus  and  Nones* 
From  h&lf-ptot  ten  to  efoven  we  were  free^  unless  it  ^^as  our  turn  to 
tead  out  loud,  and  wuit  upon  the  otheirs  at  the  refeetory,  in  which  cast 
the  novices  had  previously  to  procure  their  i^ortions  of  meat  and  broth. 
From  eteveh  to  twelve  o'clock  was  the  -convent  dinner^  Food  and 
beer  in  e^ual  quantities  were  assigned  to  each  person  t>n  little  tin  plates, 
felack  priest  hid  ako  a  measure  of  wine  -With  his  beer,  and  the  prior  or 
sub-pvi^  divided  esitraordiaary  portions  to  ^ach  monk,  liccotding  to  his 
rkfik. 

*'  This  abbot  oiily  dined  with  us  on  fast-days,  and  was  then  waited 
\ipon  by  two  of  the  priests.  After  dinner  the  mbnks  repaired  to  the 
dhoir  to  siilig  the  penitential  psalms^  a  custom  greatly  injurious  to  their 
liealth,  las  injuring  the  d^estive  powers.  After  tiiis  our  master  appeared 
to  teach  us  singings  which  we  iearnt  meehanically^  whether  we  had 
voices  or  tiot.  On  t^e  "  sol-re-mi'fa  system  half  an  hour  was  then 
^ven  us,  ^ough,  as  novices,  we  had  to  prepatre  the  books  for  the  choir 
-evening  service,  which  came  on  it  three  o*dock,  hy  singing  vespers. 
The  hour  of  evening  meditation  then  followed^  spent  by  each  one  in  his 
^ell  in  peri^t  silence.  From  five  to  «ix  wm  the  last  repast,  durmg 
which  iHieal  t%^o  novices  read  out  loud  in  turn,  as  at  dinner,  ei^er 
newspapers  Or  the  public  work^.c^  the  day ;  and  fh)m  six  to  seven  geoe- 
ral  conve<r6ation  was  ptermitted.  At  seven  a  portion  of  some  Kligions 
book  was  read,  «nd  the  Complet  sung,  aecompanied  by  the  organ ;  and 
after  a  few  minutes  of  silent  meditation  the  frat^nity  retired  to  rest, 
and  the  wearisome ^  monottmotts  day  was  at  an  end.  The  mechanism  of 
the  Breviary  forms,  and  of  our  daily  occupation,  was  such  that  it  was 
quickly  instilled  into  us,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  make  any 
faults  or  deviations. 

^*  The  abbot  of  (mir  mdnastery  wis  n  clever  mam,  anxious  to  make  our 
life  agreeable,  and  altndst  M  the  very  anno3ring  dustoims  bolongix^  to  a 
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novice's  life  had  been  abolished.  Each  endeavour  was  made  to  show 
us  that,  as  priests,  we  should  have  abundance  of  liberty,  and  the  scourge 
was  laughed  at  as  an  old  custom  now  forgotten.  Hateful  as  the  life 
soon  appeared  to  me,  still  we  were  favoured  as  none  of*  the  novices  of 
previous  centuries  had  been.  It  was  only  ten  years  previous  to  my 
entering  that  the  novices  had  been  obliged  to  clean  all  the  shoes  and 
boots  of  the  monks,  smd  the  rule  was,  that  a  good  novice  must  be  as 
obedient  as  a  child,  a  fool,  or  as  a  piece  of  wood. 

"  In  the  Franciscan  cloister  the  novices  had  to  perform  filthy  oflices  for 
the  monks ;  and  in  the  Speinshast  Monastery,  in  the  Upper  Rhine,  on 
Good  Friday,  they  had  to  walk  backwards  down  three  pair  of  stairs, 
kissing  each  step  backward  without  lying  down,  a  penance  so  painful, 
that  scarcely  a  greater  injury  could  be  done  to  the  backbone.  The 
^carrying  wood  from  the  forests  for  the  fires  of  the  house  had  been  made 
pver  to  servants — once  the  duty  of  the  novices ;  and  sitting  so  many 
iimes  on  the  cold  stones,  and  prostrating  themselves  on  the  earth  four 
timep  a  day  in  the  quarter  weeks.  Many  similar  practices  were  all  done 
aw^y  with.  Our  abbot  had  also  well  chosen  our  time  of  entering,  in 
the  early  spring,  when  the  woods  and  meadows  were  all  dressed  in  their 
brightest  green,  and  the  scenery  looked  so  lovely,  we  looked  forward 
to  the  fete  days,  when  relaxation  was  given  and  walks  permitted.  Also 
during  the  summer  there  were  many  •  days  of  celebration,*  in  which  the 
usual  routine  was  given  up,  and  seeing  our  friends  was  allowed." 

{^Note. — The  convent  service,  expressed  in  the  terms  matinals,  prime.  Sextos, 
Nones.  &e.,  can  be  aeen  by  reference  to  any  Roman  Catholic  Prayer-Book ;  but  tre 
not  given  by  Grumbacb,  being  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  readers.] 


NIGHT. 


Thk  moon  has  risen  o'er  yon  grassy  hill. 

And  now  has  gained  the  edge  of  that  dark  c}oud 
Which,  as  I  gaze,  her  beau^  doth  enshroud. 

While  Nature  all  aromid  is  hush  d  and  still;        ,, 

Birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  that  an  hour  ago 

Were  full  of  life,  rejoicing  in  the  hgnt,         ' 
Seem  death-like  now;   and  star-engirdled  night. 

Like  to  an  Ethiop  Queen,  majestic,  slow. 

Comes  forth  and  bicU  the  weaiy  world  take  rttt ; 
How  gladly  all  thincs  follow  her  behest ! 

Save  the  wxx  outca^,  who  from  hopue  is  drjareifi 
^  th^  hard-j)idgiBg  woi^d7s,self-ri^ht^^  W^* 
Which  evpr,  to  the  ^rripg,  hfis  ieiufe^ 

Th^  Ipye,  by  w^cji  jp  Jippcs  to  be  (or^ivejja. 
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THE    SANATORIUM. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  hundreds  who  annually  emerge  from  the  quiet 
towns  of  the  country,  from  green  fields  and  uplands,  from  homes  around 
whose  ample  boundaries  the  free  air  sweeps  in  purity  and  freshness — to 
whom  the  stream,  the  hill,  and  the  wide  champaign  are  familiar — to 
take  situations  in  the  noise,  bustle,  smoke,  and  stony-confined  avenues 
of  London,  without  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance ;  solitary  amid  thou- 
sands ;  lost,  confused,  and  amazed,  by  the  interminable  lengthiness  of 
pavement  and  houses ;  distracted  by  the  whirl  and  movement,  the  un- 
varying sameness  (so  to  speak)  of  perpetual  motion  which  surround 
them  ;  when  we  call  to  mind  the  loneliness  which  we  experienced  in 
our  first  acquaintance  with  its  endless  streets,  its  throngs  of  passengers, 
and  perpetual  roar,  and  the  gloominess  of  the  dark,  contracted  rooms 
where  we  were  wont  to  lodge,  with  their  one  poor  servant,  who  scrub- 
bed, and  cleaned,  and  ran  errands  for  a  whole  household — then  it  is 
that  we  can  realise  in  all  its  fulness  and  truth,  that 

'*  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unrolled. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 

To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 

With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless  ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress ! 

None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less, 
%  Of  all  that  flattered,  followed,  sought,  and  sued — 

This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  is  solitude  /" 

And  if  such  be  the  feelings  of  health,  how  tenfold  do  th6y  become 
aggravated  when  sickness  lays  us  prostrate !  How  can  we  picture  a 
solitude  more  complete  than  that  which  the  sick  room  offers  under 
such  circumstances  ?  To  be  tossed  under  the  restlessness  of  fever, 
with  a  throbbing  head,  whose  pains  are  increased  by  anxiety,  the 
ceaseless  rumbling  of  wheels,  and  cries  and  noises  without ;  with  none 
at  hand  to  minister  to  the  burning  tongue,  to  smooth  the  troubled  pil- 
low, or  appease  the  agitated  mind  !  With  nothing  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon  but  the  dull  haze  of  a  city  chamber,  nothing  to  wile  away  the 
lazy  hours,  no  kind  voice  of  sympafliy  to  mitigate  the  ever  attendant 
miseries  '6f  sickness,  but  left  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  some  poor 
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drudge,  whose  daily  onerous  duties  prevent  the  exercise  even  of  that 
limited  kindness  which  her  scanty  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  sick 
room  would  permit  her  to  perform!  If  we  add  to  this  the  felt 
consciousness  that  one  is  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  as  a  positive  bur- 
then, by  the  landlady,  whose  bread  depends  on  the  letting  of  every 
room  in  her  house,  who  fears  that  one's  illness  might  drive  away 
others,  and  whose  looks  seem  to  say  that  you  are  voluntarily  giving 
her  additional  trouble,  and  are  bent  on  her  ruin  ;  we  shall  then  have  a 
picture  of  suffering  before  us  such  as  is  daily  realized  by  many  an 
invalid  in  this  vast  Babylon.  Money  could  indeed  command  the  ser- 
vices of  the  physician  ;  but  where  would  be  the  value  of  his  drugs, 
when  frustrated  in  their  action  by  neglect  in  diet,  impure  ventilation, 
and  irregularity  in  the  hours  of  administering  them  ?  How  often  have 
the  wisest  suggestions  of  experience  been  baffled  by  the  indiscretion  or 
&lse  indulgence  of  nurses !  and  in  what  private  lodgings  are  there  at 
immediate  command  the  necessary  agents  for  carrying  out  fully  and 
efficiently  the  means  of  eradicating  disease,  and  regulating  the  disor- 
dered fiHictions  of  life  ?  These  wants  have  been  felt  by  ourselves  and 
by  hundreds,  and  we  rejoice  that  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
Prospectus  of  an  Institution,  **  The  Sanatorium,"  now  open  in  the 
New  Road,  near  the  York  Gate  entrance  of  the  Regent's  Park  ;  where 
the  student  in  medicine,  in  law,  in  the  fine  arts  ;  the  clerk,  the  gover- 
ness, the  commercial  traveller,  persons  coming  to  London  for  medical 
advice,  and  the  sickness-seized  stranger  who  has  left  his  home  in  the 
provinces  on  business  or  pleasure,  can  be  attended  by  any  medical 
man  they  please,  and  have  every  suggestion  carried  out,  without  the 
humiliating  conviction  of  receiving  charity,  or  experiencing  the  sensa- 
tions alluded  to  above.  The  Institution  has  been  founded,  furnished, 
and  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  approach  as  near  as  possible 
to  a  well-regulated  home,  where  the  instructions  of  the  attendant  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  can  be  carried  out,  not  only  with  kindness,  but 
with  skill  and  accuracy* 

The  committee  are  influenced  solely  by  motives  of  benevolence; 
many  have  bestowed  both  money,  time,  and  labour  upon  it,  and  none 
of  them  gain  pecuniary  profit,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its  suc- 
cess. To  the  classes  for  whom  it  is  intended,  it  is  literally  a  boon 
even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  say  nothing  of  its  powerful  infiu- 
ence  in  curing  cito,  into,  et  jucunde ;  since,  for  the  sum  of  two  guineas 
per  week,  they  obtain  the  necessary  medicines,  wine,  nursing,  baths, 
board,  and  lodging ;  together  with  being  perpetually  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  regularly  educated  practitioner,  and  the  patients  of  phy- 
sicians or  surgeons  of  great  experience  and  established  reputation. 

Thus  much  we  have  written  for  such  of  our  readers  as  may  unfortu- 
nately be  so  situated  as  to  need  its  aid.  The  feeling  that  prompted 
the  notice,  and  guided  the  pen,  was  that  which  swayed  the  Tyrian 
Queen,  when  she  exclaimed — 

^  Hand  ignore  mali,  miseris  tuceurrere  diteo/* 
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'TET  THERE  IS  ROOM.'' 


"Tkt  there  if  room !"  oh,  ftwftil  thought  I 
That  mercy  should  in  vain  be  shown; 

In  Tain  the  kingdom  dearly  bought 
With  life-long  grief  and  dying  graan. 

In  Tain  the  heralds  loud  proclaim 

Their  Lord's  rich  banquet  ready  waits : 

Por  every  nation,  rank,  and  name, 
Wide  open  stand  His  palace  gates. 

*  Fear  not  to  come,"  they  cry  around, 
Nor  doubt  the  welcome  you'll  receive : 

For  all  the  notes  of  joy  resound. 
The  golden  crowns  foT  all  they  weave. 

Though  soiled  your  robes  with  siuful  stain. 
Though  wounds  and  bruises  nuffk  your  skin. 

Yet  lave  them  till  no  scar  remain 
In  fountains  which  He  died  to  win. 

Then  taremble  not  though  scant  your  dreH» 
Nor  vainly  strive  to  spread  its  folds; 

The  wedding  robe  of  rignteousness 
To  all  His  guests  He  freely  holds. 

"  Yet  there  is  room !"  'Mid  those  that  hem. 
Few,  thankful,  strive  to  enter  in ; 

And  though  the  kingdom  be  brought  near. 
Yet  closer  clings  Uieir  cherished  sin. 

Few  chosen  guests,  though  nU  are  called 
From  farms  and  merchandise  to  pait. 

To  riches  drawn,  by  want  appalled. 
How  few  to  Heaven  will  give  their  heart ! 

"  Yet  there  is  room !"  the  demons  cry. 

With  us,  for  all  of  bliss  afraid. 
That  last  sad  heme  ikey  cannot  fly. 

Their  day  is  o'er,  their  choice  is  made^ 

"  Yet  there  is  room !"  oh,  hlessed  word'! 

Not  one  who  comes  our  God  denies, 
Thot^gh  low  the  prayer,  by  Him  'tis  heard. 

Each  tesT  He'll  wipe,  will  calm  all  aiglw* 

"  Yet  there  is  room ! "  'tis  juot  too  late. 
Press  forward  while  'tis  called  « to-4ay;" 

Th*  eleventh  hour  He'll  still  await. 
Nor  yet  has  closed  the  namiw  way. 


J.J. 
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"  I  t6ll  the  tale  as  'twas  toM  to  mtt.** 


**  I YXLL  )roa,  wife,  I  do  not  approve  of  this  plan  of  yoiirs,  of  sending 
our  Claudine  to  Paris ;  I  had  rather  she  staid  here." 

"  fiah  1  that's  just  like  you ;  you  never  approve  of  my  plans — ^but  I 
tell  you,  Benoit,  that  if  we  miss  this  opportunity  of  placing  Claudine  as 
she  ought  to  be  placed,  we  shall  never  again  meet  with  such  another." 

**  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  have  met  with  this  ;  Claudine  will  not  be 
happier  for  going  to  Paris  ;  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  why  should  she  be 
exposed  to  temptation  ?  " 

**  I  tell  you  she  will  be  in  no  danger ;  Madame  Vincent  has  promised 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  will  moreover  give  her  a  dowry  if  she  should 
taarry,  which  of  course  she  will,  for  Claudine  is  too  pretty  to  be  an  old 
maid." 

'*  Well ;  and  need  she  go  to  Paris  to  get  married  ?  Is  she"  not  even 
promised  to  Julian  ?     Why,  wife,  you  are  mad  1  '* 

'*  Julian  I  Julian  is  with  the  army,  and  very  probably  will  get  his 
head  knocked  off  by  a  cannon-ball." 

"  And  if  he  should  not  get  his  head  knocked  off,  what  answer  could 
I  give  him  when  he  came  to  claim  his  bride  ?  I  tell  you,  wife,  it 
won't  do." 

**  But  I  tell  you,  Benoit,  that  it  will  do,  and  shaQ  do.  My  pretty 
Claudine  shall  not  remain  cooped  up  in  this  village  when  she  can  go  to 
Paris  for  nothing,  and  be  well  placed  into  the  bargain." 

The  above  conversation  was  held  between  the  honest  farmer,  Benoit, 
and  his  notable  but  shrewish  wife,  Jeannetoa,  in  consequence  of  a  most 
unexpected  opportunity  which  had  presented  itself  of  placing  their 
eldest  daughter  Claudine  as  iemme^e-chambre  in  a  Parisian  family. 
Madame  Vincent's  carriage  broke  down  as  she  was  passing  near  the 
village,  and  as  farmer  Benoit's  was  the  best  habitation  which  presented 
itself,  she  took  shelter  there  till  the  carriage  could  be  repaired  :  far  from 
any  great  ^own,  and  ignorant  of  the  business,  no  one  in  the  village  had 
skill  enough  to  repair  the  injury  which  the  carriage  had  sustained,  and 
it  was  three  days  before  the  damaged  vehicle  could  be  rendered  safe. 
In  tho^e  three  daya  much  mischief  was  done,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
honest  Benoit ;  Madame  Vincent's  finery  and  flattery  had  turned  the 
head  of  .his  wile;  the  aiis  of  her  domestics  had  jmdesome  of  the  family 
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discontented  with  things  which  till  then  had  appeared  excellent  in 
their  eyes ;  and  above  all,  here  was  Claudine  about  to  be  carried  aWay 
by  this  fine  lady,  because,  forsooth,  she  was  too  pretty  to  be  hidden  in 
a  village.  Benoit  groaned  and  smoked,  and  smoked  and  groaned;  but 
his  greatest  fault  was,  that  he  yielded  too  much  to  his  wife  ;  his  plain 
sense  told  him  that,  for  themselves,  and  also  for  Claudine  and  Julian, 
the  wisest,  the  most  prudent  thing,  would  be  to  remain  at  home,  happy 
in  her  village  ignorance  and  innocence ; — but  Jeanneton's  ambition  was 
awakened,  and  Jeanneton  carried  her  point. 

As  for  Claudine,  if  she  went  to  Paris  it  was  because  her  motber 
would  have  it  so ;  and  if  anything  could  reconcile  her  to  the  idea  of 
leaving  her  father  and  her  native  village,  it  was,  that  she  was  aware 
that  at  Paris  she  should  be  better  able  to  obtain  news  of  her  lover,  than 
in  a  remote  village  in  Burgundy. 

Behold  then  Claudine  established  at  Paris  as  the  favourite  maid  of 
Madame  Vincent.  She  pined  for  her  father  and  her  hjome,  during  the 
first  three  months;  but  news  from  the  army  came  fast  and  thick,  how 
Julian  had  distinguished  himself:  he  had  left  the  village  a  reluctant 
conscript,  he  bid  fair  to  return  thither  a  commanding  officer.  Who  can 
describe  the  emotions  of  Claudine  on  finding  that  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated a  captain  on  the  field  ?  To  the  feeling  of  pride  succeeded  that  of 
dismay :  she  had  watched,  with  all  the  pride  of  fond  affection,  his 
progressive  rise  ;  but  now,  would  Julian  Dubois  ratify  his  engagement 
with  Claudine  Benoit  ?  She  trembled  and  wept ;  but  how  much  more 
did  she  tremble  and  weep  too,  but  it  was  with  joy,  when  the  young 
soldier,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  came  to  assure  her  of  his  love 
and  constancy  ;  one  more  campaign,  and  he  would  return  to  make  her 
his  wife.  Thus  reassured,  Claudine  felt  happier  in  her  new  mode  of 
life ;  she  still  preferred  in  her  heart  her  Burgundian  village  and  her 
fond  father's  smile,  to  the  splendour  of  Paris,  and  the  coarse  flattery  of 
her  fellow  servants,  or  even  the  more  seducing  compliments  of  her 
lady's  visitors  ;  but  she  was  kindly  treated,  she  had  time  to  improve 
herself  by  reading,  and,  above  all,  Julian  would  soon  return.  A  circum- 
stance occurred,  however,  which  disturbed  the  calm  of  Claudine's  life : 
her  mistress  died  in  childbed,  and  a  friend  of  hers  pressed  the  poor  girl 
so  strongly  to  enter  her  service,  promising  to  be  to  her  what  Madame 
Vincent  had  always  been — ^the  best  of  mistresses,  that  Claudine,  unluckily, 
instead  of  returning  to  her  beloved  home  as  she  had  intended,  consented 
to  accept  the  situation  offered  by  Madame  St.  Leon.  Madame  St.  Leon 
was  a  gay  giddy  woman  of  fashion  ;  she  chose  to  have  every  thing 
handsome  belonging  to  her,  from  her  husband  to  her  ferame-de- 
chambre;  only  she  exacted  of  the  former  that  he  should  find  no  woman 
so  handsome  as  herself;  but  in  that  case  she  should  not  have  had  a 
femme-de-chambre  like-  Claudine. 

So  long  as  Madame  St.  Leon  remained  in  Paris,'  her  husband  paid 
no  attention  to  the  beauty  of  Claudine :  he  merely  knew  ihikt  his  wife 
bad  a  &nnne-de-chambre  who  was  a  pretty  modest-looking  girl ;  but 
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when,  on  finding  that  his  wife's  extravagance  threatened  to  derange  his 
affaint,  he  carried  his  family  to  a  retired  estate  in  Languedoc,  he  had 
there  sufficient  leisure  to  remark,  that  Claudine  was  quite  as  handsome 
as  her  mistress,  only  in  a  different  style ;  still  he  was  really  too  fond  of 
his  wife,  and  had  too  much  self-respect,  to  think  of  a  flirtation  with  her 
femme-de*chamhre ;  but  unluckily,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  admire 
openly  the  lovely  Claudine.  Madame  St.  Leon  was  jealous  and  iras- 
cible ;  from  a  good  humoured,  thoughtless  mistress,  she  became  petulant 
and  exacting ;  and  by  degrees  Claudine  found  herself  so  unhappy,  that 
she  determined  to  resign. her  place  as  soon  as  they  should  be  in  Paris, 
and  thence  to  return  to  her  dear  native  village. 

Madame  St.  Leon,  in  the  midst  of  her  ennui,  was  delighted  to  receive 
an  invitation  to  a  fete  given  by  a  nobleman  residing  at  about  two 
leagues  distant  from  her  chateau.  On  that  occasion  all  her  diamonds 
were  displayed ;  she  was  arrayed  in  the  naost  costly  manner,  and, 
hoping  to  outshine  every  one  by  her  Parisian' elegance,  she  was  in  high 
good  humour;  and  as  her  husband  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  he 
felt  proud  of  her  beauty.  The  ball  was  splendid  and  animated  ; 
hut  she  returned  home  late,  tired  with  dancing,  and  jaded  with  the 
fatigue  of  two  long  leagues  of  bad  road  after  it  was  over.  The  morning 
was  dawning,  and  Claudine,  who  knowing  they  would  stay  out  aU 
night,  had  retired  to  rest  as  usual,  now  rose  from  her  pillow,  and 
presented  by  her  fresh  and  lively  looks,  such  a  contrast  to  his  pale  and 
languid  wife,  that  Mr.  St.  Leon  inadvertently  exclaimed,  "  Claudine 
has  the  advantage  of  you  now,  Madame  !  "  Poor  Claudine !  Madame 
St.  Leon's  jealousy,  which  till  then  had  been  stifled,  because  there  was 
no  excuse  for  giving  it  vent,  now  burst  forth,  not  in  words,  but  in  a 
violent  hysteric ;  that  over,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  disencumbered  of 
her  finery,  and  threw  her  diamonds  angrily  on  the  toilet-table ;  then 
taking  a  very  valuable  diamond-ring  from  her  finger,  she  tossed  it  on 
to  the  chimney-piece  ;  declaring  it  had  hurt  her  all  the  evening,  and  that 
it  must  be  arranged  before  she  could  put  it  on  again. 

The  following  morning  Madame  St.  Leon  rose  very  late ;  she  found 
her  diamonds  all  replaced  in  their  casket  as  usual  by  Claudine,  and 
every  thing  prepared  for  her  toilet  that  she  generally  wanted  ;  having 
nothing  to  find  fault  with,  she  was  sullen,  and  for  two  days  she  con* 
tinned  in  a  very  ill -humour,  watching  her  husband's  eyes  every  time 
Claudine  came  into  the  room,  which  was  pretty  often,  for  she  was  per- 
petually ringing  for  her,  as  if  she  sought  to  obtain  proofs  of  that  which 
it  made  her  miserable  only  to  imagine. 

The  next  day  Mr.  St.  Leon  had  business  at  the  Chefiieu  of  the  De- 
partment, when  Madame  St.  Leon  bethought  herself  of  her  diamond 
ring,  which  she  told  him  he  might  get  repaired  for  her  at  C — ^,  and 
Claudine  was  desired  to  fetch  the  ring.  Claudine  sought  for  it,  but 
soon  returned  to  say  that  she  could  find  no  ring  in  the  dressing-room, 
neither  had  she  seen  one.  Not  found  it;  not  seen  it !  cried  her  angry 
mistress ;  who  then  has  been  in  that  room  ?     No  one  but  Claudine  had 
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entexed  there ;  the  outer  door  was  kept  locked,  and  she  always  passed 
through  her  lady's  chamher ;  Madame  St.  Leon  was  what  is  called  tre$ 
vivet  that  is  to  say,  very  passionate  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  diamond  ring, 
added  to  the  angry  feelings  which  were  already  brooding  in  her  mind, 
aroused  all  her  irascibility ;  neither  the  assertions  of  Claudine,  nor  the 
reasoning  of  her  husband,  could  moderate  her  rage  ;  she  accused  Clau* 
dine  of  the  theft,  and  the  unhappy  girl's  blush  of  astonishment  at  the 
accusation,  was  construed  into  the  guilty  blush  of  crime.  Far  from  home, 
without  a  friend  to  advocate  her  cause,  an  object  of  envy  to  her  fellow- 
servants,  she  had  no  one  to  speak  a  word  in  ^er  favour,  except  Mr.  St. 
Leon ;  and,  thanks  to  the  jealous  insinuations  of  his  wife,  his  testimony, 
which  was  meant  to  serve  Claudine,  rather  aggravated  the  unfriendly 
feelings  which  prevailed  against  her.  ^'  Ail  1  ask,"  said  the  poor  girl, 
before  the  day  appointed  for  her  trial,  "all  I  ask  is,  that  my  £amily  and 
Julian  Dubois  may  never  know  my  £ite  ;  I  am  innocent,  but  appear- 
ances  are  against  me ;  and  as  every  one  seems  determined  to  believe  me 
guilty,  I  shall  not  escape ;  send  word  to  my  friends  that  I  am  dead,  and 
that  is  all." 

The  young  Claudine,  was  tried,  found  guilty,  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, condemned  and  executed. 

'*  Now  then,  Madame,"  said  Mr.  St.  Leon,  "  now  then,  that  your  un- 
happy victim  has  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  alleged  crime,  receive  the  fruit 
of  your  cruelty ;  it  is  in  vain  1  try  to  overcome  the  disgust  which  your 
unfeeling,  unwomanly  conduct  inspires  me  with.  Claudine  might  have 
secreted  the  ring — ^for  my  part  I  believe  firmly  in  her  innocence— but, 
even  were  she  guilty,  ought  a  fellow  creature  to  be  hurried  out  of  the 
world  on  mere  circumstantial  evidence,  nay,  on  no  evidence  at  all,  for 
your  accusation  was  founded  on  suspicion  alone  ?  " 

'*  You  defend  her  even  now  !  "  sobbed  Madame  St.  Leon. 

"  If  I  speak  thus  warmly  yon  may  forgive  me,  for  it  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  trouble  you  on  the  subject;  1  have  let  tliis  estate,  I  shall  recon- 
duct you  to  Paris,  and  then  go  abroad." 

*•  St.  Leon !  dear  St.  Leon  ! " 

*'  You  cannot  change  my  resolution,  Anais ;  the  image  of  the 
murdered  Claudine  rises  for  ever  between  you  and  myself— so  now 
■commence  your  preparations  for  our  journey." 

Madame  St.  Leon,  left  by  her  husband  alone,  in  her  splendid  Parisian 
abode,  plunged,  wifti  avidity,  into  the  amusement  of  the  capital,  and 
isought,  but  in  vain,  to  drown  her  sense  of  loneliness  in  the  soeiety  of 
strangers. 

Some  years  had  passed  away,  when  one  morning  one  of  the  first  phy- 
sicians in  Paris,  meeting  an  eminent  surgeon,  one  of  his  friends,  after 
a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  said,  '*  I  cannot  stop  now,  for  Madam  St. 
.Leon  is  dangerously  ill,  and  I  am  hastening  to  her  house." 

"Madame  St.  Leon  i  What  is  Iter  malady  ?"  cried  the  8Ui:geQn. 
The  physician  looked  at  him.  "  Do  you  know  her  ?"  said  he.  "  I  have 
hsaxd  x»f  ;her,"  answered  the  surgeon,  gloonuly-*-"  but  what  aUs  her  ? '' 
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"  I  fear  for  her  intellects.  She  has  received  some  information  from 
their  estate  in  Languedoc,  which  has  nearly  driven  her  mad." 

**  Continue— pray  go  on  with  your  history/'  said  the  surgeon. 

"  My  dear  Dorvsil,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Well,  to  proceed,  as  you  say : 
some  years  a^o,  a  young  girl  in  her  service  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
bung,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  a  diamond  ring.  About  ten  days 
ago,  the  chimneypiece,  in  an  apartment  made  use  of  by  Madam  St. 
Leon  as  her  dressing-room,  was  taken  down,  and  there,  between  the 
chimneypiece  and  the  wall,  was  found  a  diamond  ring,  which  was  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  Madame.  On  reading  the  letter,  and  seeing  the 
ring,  she  fainted,  and  has  been  in  a  dreadful  state  ever  since ;  but  here 
we  are  at  the  door  of  the  house,*'  «aid  Doctor  Martinean. 

**  Good  God  !  how  horrible !  But  I  wish  I  could  see  your  wretched 
patient." 

*^  It  will  not  be  diiScult,  if  she  is  worse — stay  here,  and  I  will  see 
how  she  is.*' 

The  doctor  found  his  patient  in  a  state  of  apparent  stupor ;  she  had 
been  raving  wildly  all  night,  and  at  last  they  had  laid  her,  quite  ex- 
hausted, on  the  bed.  Dr.  Martinean  called  in  his  friend  Dorval.  "  Now 
then,  what  must  we  do  ?  "  said  he,  looking  anxiously  at  the  death-like 
figure  before  them.  **  Nothing,  for  the  moment.  Martinean,  can  you 
sit  here  quieUy  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  I  think,  if  we  can  arouse  her, 
we  may  save  her.'* 

Dr.  Martinean  looked  at  his  watch,  and  sat  down  in  the  great  chair 
by  the  bed-side.  Dorval  drew  a  chair  opposite  the  doctor,  and,  fijung 
his  eyes  on  the  patient,  began  thus : — 

"  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  only  a  country  practitioner,  much 
mterest  was  excited  in  the  provincial  town  where  I  resided,  by  the 
trial" 

"  No  trial !  no  trial !  "  murmured  the  patient. 

*'  By  the  trial  aiMl  execution  of  a  young  girl,  accused  of  the  crime  of 
theft." 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  continue  such  a  story  just  now ;  see  how 
agitated  she  is !  "  cried  Martinean. 

**  So  much  the  better ;  let  me  go  on.  I  had,  then,  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  bodies  for  dissection  ;  but  this  criminal  was  without  friends 
to  claim  her,  and  the  body  was  delivered  to  me  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  corpse  was  brought  to  my  house  I  was  from  home,  and  on  entering  my 
bed-room,  at  night,  I  found  the  body  deposited  on  my  bed.  On  attempting 
to  remove  it,  to  my  great  surprise  I  found  that  it  was  still  warm  ;  and  on 
placing  my  hand  on  the  leftside,  I  perceived  that  the  heart  still  beat,  though 
faintly.  Delighted  at  this  discovery,  1  lighted  a  fire ;  prepared  warm 
restoratives ;  and,  having  warmed  the  bed,  placed  the  sidSferer  within  it 
-^n  short  she  recovered ;  but  her  first  idea  being  that  she  was  become 
the  inhabitant  of  another  wcMrld,  she  rose  and  threw  herself  at  n^y  feet. 
*'  Oh  God,  or  angel !  '*  cried  she,  **  thou  knowest  that  1  am  innocent;; 
enors  I  Juive  ecnnmitted,  for  I  was  a  human  being,  but  thou  wilt  not  con- 
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demn  me  for  a  crime  of  which  I  am  not  guilty."  "Compose  yourself 
my  good  girl,"  said  I ;  "  I'm  neither  God  nor  angel,  but  a  poor  surgeon, 
very  glad  to  have  restored  and  saved  an  innocent  being."  By  degrees 
the  poor  girl  grew  more  calm ;  I  lent  her  a  suit  of  my  clothes,  and  be- 
fore dawn  I  had  conveyed  her  some  miles  from  C .      For  two  days 

she  wore  that  garb ;  then,  stopping  at  a  large  town,  I  procured  some 
women's  clothes,  which  she  put  on  at  the  next  hamiet.  Her  nerves 
had  been  dreadfully  shaken,  and  the  mark  which  the  horrid  cord  had 
left  was  not  to  be  effaced.  She  bore  her  journey  well,  however,  for  she 
ardently  desired  to  arrive  at  her  village  before  they  should  have  re- 
ceived the  news  of  her  death." 

"  But  she  was  not  dead,  you  know,"  said  Madame  St.  Leon,  who  had 
now  raised  herself  in  her  bed,  and  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the 
surgeon's  narration. 

*'  No,  happily  she  was  not.  I  accompanied  her  to  her  village  ;  there 
we  found  her  family  in  tears,  for  a  letter,  sealed  with  black,  had  arrived, 
just  half  an  hour  before,  informing  them  that  she  was  no  more.  I  told 
them  that  she  had  been  in  a  trance,  and  that  as  the  seat  of  the  disorder 
had  been  in  the  throat,  she  must  constantly  wear  a  handkerchief,  or  a 
collar,  to  prevent  any  relapse.  Thus  we  guarded  against  any  questions, 
and  I  left  the  poor  Claudine  " 

**  Claudine ! "  shrieked  Madame  St.  Leon,  and  fainted.  But  they 
soon  recovered  her,  and  then,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  almost  frantic 
exclamations,  she  entreated  Monsieur  Dorval  to  repeat  his  story.  That 
done,  she  insisted  upon  his  accompanying  her  to  the  native  village  of 
the  injured  Claudine.  "  She  shall  live  with  me  as  my  friend  ;  half  my 
fortune  shall  be  hers."  Such  were  the  repeated  ejaculations  of  Madame 
St.  Leon,  as  they  whirled  along  towards  Claudine' s  abode.  Dorval  let 
her  talk,  and  weep,  and  promise,  but  he  felt  doubtful  of  her  being  per- 
mitted to  execute  her  intentions. 

On  arriving  at  the  village,  Dorval  left  the  lady  at  the  inn,  and  went 
to  seek  Claudine.  He  communicated  to  her  the  mission  which  brought 
him  there.  Claudine  trembled,  and  seemed  ready  to  faint.  **  Never  let 
me  see  her  again,"  cried  she,  ^' the  sight  of  that  woman  would  drive  me 
mad.  Her  fortune !  could  that  bring  me  back  my  pure  unsullied  name? 
Could  that  restore  my  Julian  to  health  and  vigour,  or  bind  up  my 
father's  broken  heart?  My  mother  is  already  in  the  grave."  "But  how 
did  they  know?  "  asked  Dorval.  **  Julian  saw  an  account  of  the  affiiir 
in  a  newspaper — he  disbelieved  it,  but  hasted  to  the  chateau — there 
the  horrible  news  was  confirmed — ^he  came  here — I  was  in  my  room 
when  he  arrived — he  burst  into  the  house,  and  wildly  upbraided  my 
mother  for  her  folly  in  urging  me  towards  perdition,  and  my  father 
for  his  weakness  in  yielding  to  my  mother's  persuasions.  In  the  midst 
of  this  scene  I  came  down  stairs,  and  a  full  explanation  ensued.  He 
wished  to  marry  me  immediately,  saying,  I  was  still  his  virtuous,  his 
beloved  Claudine—^he  could  leave  the  army  with  honour,  for  peace 
had  been  proclaimed  ;  but -I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  become  the  wife  of 
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Colonel  Dubois,  for  his  gallantry  had  won  him  that  rank  in  the  army. 
A  cloud  had  passed  over  me  which  had  for  ever  left  its  dark  shadow  on 
my  life  ;  war  was  again  begun,  and  Julian  rushed  to  arms,  hoping  to 
fall  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Alas !  he  only  received  dreadful  and  disabling 
wounds,  and  returned  a  cripple  to  his  poor  Claudine.  My  mother  sank 
under  the  load  of  self-reproach,  and  my  dear  father  is  fast  declining  also. 
I  shall  soon  find  myself  a  lone  and  miserable  being.  No !  Tell  Madame 
St.  Leon  that  I  wish  her  no  ill,  but  I  will  never  see  her  agwn." 

Dorval  knew  well  that  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  to  change  her  purpose ; 
so  bidding  adieu  to  Claudine,  he  returned  slowly  to  the  inn.  In  about 
half  an  hour  he  conveyed  Madame  St.  Leon,  who  was  almost  out  of  her 
senses,  to  the  carriage,  and  returned  with  her  to  Paris,  whence  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  St.  Leon,  begging  of  him  to  come  home  immediately,  which  he 
did,  and  his  presence,  in  some  degree  calmed  his  wife  ;  but  her  peace  of 
mind  was  gone,  when  she  reflected  on  the  train  of  evils  resulting  from 
her  unbridled  jealousy  and  unjust  accusations. 

Claudine  having  lost  both  her  lover  and  her  father,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  go  and  reside  with  the  lady  from  whose  daughter  J  heard  this 
story,  which  adds  another  proof  of  the  insufficiency  and  inaccuracy  of 
circumstantial  evidence.* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  CONNECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH  WITH 
SLAVERY— No.  II. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 
Rbvbrbnd  Sir, 
In  my  first  letter  I  promised  to  show^  among  other  thin^,  how  deep  and 
dark  a  course,  in  whatever  aspect  it  may  be  viewed,  is  that  system  of  slavery 
existing  in  America,  which  has  been  blasphemously  termed  **  The  Patriarchiu 
Institution,*'  and  which  the  bishop  of  North  Carolina  reeards  as  '*  agreeable  to 
the  order  of  Divine  Providence."  For  this  purpose  I  wul  quote,  as  before,  the 
testimony  of  slaveholders  themselves.     It  is  true  that  Comter's  declaration^ 

*  The  ring  had  been  thrown  with  violence  on  the  chimneypiece,  and  from  the  im- 
pulsion had  rolled  down  between  the  mantelpiece  and  the  wall,  into  a  crevice,  such  as 
is  often  seen  in  old  or  badly  constructed  houses.  Miss  Pardee,  in  her  beautiful 
work  on  Hungary,  alludes  to  a  young  girl  who  was  incarcerated,  on  a  similar  sus- 
picion. A  diamond  ring  was  missing,  and  she  was  accused  of  having  secreted  it ; 
but  there  being  no  proof  positive,  she  was  imprisoned  only.  Some  heavy  article  of 
furniture,  displaced,  may  yet  lead  to  her  being  cleared ;  though  not,  perhaps,  before 
youth  and  happiness  are  flown  for  ever,  in  this  world. 
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of  which  I  have  already  nven  specimens,  may  he  adduced  from  Southern 
poUticians  and  divines,  laumn^  slavery  as  a  great  blessing ;  hut  the  motives  that 
prompt  the  latter,  are  too  eviaent  to  deceive  any,  excent  credulous  hearers, 
ready  to  be  duped ;  while  the  former  are  the  unwilling  out  honest  assertions 
of  those  who  are  directly  interested,  if  any  men  can  be  thus  interested,  in  con- 
cealing the  worst  features  of  the  system,  and  exhibiting  it  to  the  world  in  its 
least  repulsive  aspect. 

''  The  evils  of  this  system,"  said  the  Hon.  Mr..  Summers,  in  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia  in  1832,  "  cannot  be  enumerated.  It  were  unnecessary  to  attempt 
it.  They  glare  upon  us  at  every  step.  When  the  owner  looks  to  his  wasted 
estate,  he  knows  and  feels  them.  When  the  statesman  examines  the  condition 
of  his  coimtry,  and  finds  her  moral  influence  gone,  her  physical  strength  di- 
minished, her  pohtical  power  waning,  he  sees  and  must  confess  them." 

"  That  slavery  is  an  evil,"  said  the  Hon.  Mr.  Brodkax,  in  the  same  body, 
*^  and  a  transcendent  evil,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  for  any  human  being  to 
doubt  or  deny.  It  is  a  mildew  which  has  blighted  every  region  it  has  touched 
from  the  creation  of  the  world." 

"  Of  the  vast  tide  of  emigration,"  said  Mr.  Custis,  "which  now  rushes  like 
a  cataract  to  the  west,  not  even  a  trickling  rill  wends  its  way  to  the  ancient 
dominion.  Of  the  multitude  of  foreigners  who  daily  seek  an  asylum  and  a 
home  in  the  empire  of  hberty,  how  many  turn  their  steps  to  the  region  of  the 
slave  ?  None,  no  not  one.  There  is  a  malaria  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  regions 
which  the  new  comet  shuns,  as  deleterious  to  his  views  and  habits.  See  the 
wide-spreading  ruin  which  the  avarice  of  our  ancestors  has  produced  in  the 
south,  as  witnessed  in  a  spare  population  of  freemen,  deserted  habitations, 
and  fields  without  culture.  Strange  to  say,  the  wolf,  driven  hack  long  since  by 
the  approach  of  man,  now  returns,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hundred  years,  to  howl 
over  the  desolations  of  slavery.*' 

Of  these  desolations,  the  barren,  seared,  and  desolate  soil;  the  withered 
energies  of  the  state;  the  blasted  character  of  the  white  population;  the  di- 
vision, discontent,  indolence,  and  poverty  ever}'where  prevalent,  are  but  single 
instances ;  and  all,  combined,  are  unequal  to  the  sin,  sorrow,  and  suffering, 
which  form  the  chiefest  feature  of  this  accursed  system.  Now  and  then  a 
brave-hearted  man  has  risen,  in  the  very  midst  of  its  atrocities,  and  denounced 
them  before  God  and  man ;  and  if  the  Church  had  only  uttered  the  truth  with 
the  same  boldness,  or  had  echoed  its  accents  when  they  fell  from  the  states- 
man, in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  from  the  orator  in  tne  public  forum ;  if  she 
had  not  elevated  herself  as  a  barrier  to  obstruct  the  light ;  as  a  bulwark  for 
the  defence  of  slavery ;  that  domestic  institution,  which  is  based  on  robbery,  and 
thrives  on  blood ;  concentrating  in  itself  all  crimes,  and  enjoying  a  monopoly 
of  infamy, — would,  ere  this,  have  tottered — if  indeed  it  had  not  fallen — never 
more  to  rise  before  the  stem  attacks  of  those  whose  hearts  God,  in  his  provi- 
dence, had  not  allowed  to  be  turned  to  stone. 

"  Is  it  nothing  to  us,"  asked  the  Hon.  Mr.  Swain,  of  South  Carolina,  in  an 
address  dehvered  in  1830 — "  Is  it  nothing  to  us,  that  seventeen  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  people  of  this  country  are  doomed,  illegally,  to  the  most  abject  and 
vile  slavery  that  was  ever  tolerated  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Are  Carolinians 
deaf  to  the  piercing  cries  of  humanity  ?  Are  they  insensible  to  the  demands 
of  justice  ?  Let  any  man  of  spirit  and  feeling  for  a  moment  cast  his  thoughts 
over  the  land  of  slavery;  think  of  the  nakedness  of  some;  the  hungry 
yearnings  of  others ;  the  flowing  tears  and  heaving  sighs  of  parting  relations; 
the  waiCngs  of  lamentation  and  woe ;  the  bloody  cut  of  the  keen  lash ;  and  the 
frightful  scream  that  rends  the  very  skies ;  and  all  this  to  gratify  ambition,  lust, 
pride,  avance>  vanity,  and  other  depraved  feelings  of  the  liuman  heart.  *  *  * 
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The  worst  is  not  generally  known.  Were  all  the  miseries,  the  horrors  of  slavery, 
to  burst  at  once  into  view,  a  peal  of  sevenfold  thunder  could  scarce  strike 
greater  alarm." 

However  loud  and  thrilling  the  peal,  our  Church  has  not  heard  it  vet.  In 
gloomy  silence,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  godly  quietness,  she  sits  in  tne  midst 
of  slaves,  and  sees  many  who  have  been  brought  in  infamy  to  her  fonts, 
many  who  have  worshipped  in  her  temples,  and  knelt  around  her  altars, 
and  whom  she  has  solemnly  recognised  as  her  children,  and  part  of  Christ's 
body, — ^mourning  in  hopeless  bondage,  bowed  beneath  the  weightiest  sor- 
row, chained  to  the  darkest  ignorance,  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  brutes 
that  perish,  and  sold  like  cattle  in  the  streets.  And  she  has  spoken  no  word 
of  sympathy;  she  has  stretched  forth  no  succourine  hand;  she  nas  uttered  no 
syllable  of  rebuke.  Towards  that  friendless  race,  in  their  extremity,  stolid,  stony, 
icy-cold  have  been  her  hand  and  heart.  While  the  tones  of  conuemnation  were 
beard  in  every  breeze  that  swept  from  the  North,  silent  approval  was  given  in 
ber  nod ;  and  if  ever  she  has  spoken  upon  the  subject,  it  has  been  only  to 
thunder  an  anathema  at  what  Bishop  Bowen,  of  South  Carohna,  was  pleased 
to  call  "  the  sava^  outlawry  and  malignant  philanthropy  of  Abolitionism ;" 
or  to  breathe  a  blessing  upon  the  dealers  in  life  and  limb,  and  calm  thehr 
conscience  with  the  assurance  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frebnan,  and 
warmly  approved  by  Bishop  Ives,  "  that  no  man,  nor  set  of  men,  in  our  day, 
unless  they  can  produce  a  new  revelation  from  heaven,  are  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce it  wrong.*^ 

Ay !  our  beloved  Church,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  the  witness  and 
keeper  of  holy  writ,  as  represented  in  the  Southern  States  by  the  individual  con- 
duct of  her  bishops  and  clergy,  has  bowed  low  before  the  Jug^maut  of  slavery, 
and,  by  the  prostitution  of  her  heaven-bom  influence,  has  aided  in  propelliug 
the  car  of  oppression  over  the  necks  of  her  own  sons  and  daughters.  Ana  when 
the  Church,  having  thus  forgotten  the  command  to  do  justice ;  to  have  no  re- 
spect of  persons ;  to  call  nothing  common  or  unclean, — had  discarded,  in  re- 
spect to  this  wretched  people,  the  golden  rule,  and  blindly  adopted  the  wicked 
statutes  of  the  land ;  depnved  of  their  manhood  and  their  Christian  character 
— recognised  only  as  slaves  and  chattels — ^their  degradation  was  complete,  and 
their  humanity  forgotten.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  so-called  "  Father  of  Democracy,"  an  abohtionist  in 
theory,  but  a  slaveholder  in  practice,  spoke  of  the  system  in  his  day,  in  terms 
that  are  applicable  still.  '*  Nursed  and  educated,"  he  remarked,  "  in  the  daily 
habit  of  seeing  the  degraded  condition,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  those  un- 
fortunate beings ;  but  not  reflecting  that  that  degradation  was  very  much  the 
work  of  themselves  and  their  fathers,  few  minds  have  yet  doubted  hut  that  they 
were  as  legitimate  subjects  of  property  as  their  horses  and  cattle" 

Slavery  exists  in  our  Christian  land  in  afar  more  hideous  and  revolting  form 
than  amongst  our  Indiaa  tribes,  or  other  heathen  nations,  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  here  it  is  defended  from  the  Scriptures,  eulogized  from  the  pulpit,  and 
impressed  by  episcopal  hands  with  the  seal  of  the  Church. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  evident  reasons  why  the  sanction  of 
religion  increases  its  honours ;  why  the  system,  after  it  has  been  baptized  into 
our  communion,  should  exercise  an  influence  more  malign  and  deadly  than  if 
it  were  the  mere  creature  of  human  authority,  scouted  by  all  the  saints  on 
earth,  as  it  is  assuredly  abhorred  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven ;  denounced  by 
the  voice  of  the  whole  Christian  world ;  and  with  no  advocate  except  among 
the  recognised  children  of  the  peat  father  of  lies. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  long  resi- 
dent in  Egypt,  that  slavery  among  the  Coptic  Christians  is  more  cruel  and 
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^eyous  than  with  the  Mahommedana,  because  the  fonner  are  taught  that  it 
18  sanctioned  by  their  religion.  Thus  was  it  with  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
whose  impious  emblem  was  the  cross,  surrounded  by  the  heaten-danng  motto, 
"  Exwrge  Donttne,  judica  causam  meam"  Thus  has  it  been,  and  thus  must  it 
be,  with  every  evil  of  man's  invention ;  whatever  its  atrocities,  they  are  infi- 
nitely increased  the  moment  God's  favour  is  invoked  for  its  support,  and  it 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  approved  of  heaven.  And  it  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  that  S3rstem  of  slavery  wnich  broods  like  a  cloud  over  our  young  land,  and 
fills  it  with  misery  and  sin,  unknown  in  the  hoary  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  be- 
neath whose  black  shadow  the  whole  order  of  God's  providence  is  reversed, 
and  his  peculiar  sovereignty  impiously  infringed.  Instead  of  equal  brothers, 
there  are  slaves  and  despots.  One  half  of  his  children,  who  were  created 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  are  transformed  into  chattels,  and  classed  with 
brutes;  while  the  other  portion,  different  only  in  the  colour  of  their  skin,  make 
merchandise  of  their  darker  brethren,  and  fearlessly  pocket,  like  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  the  price  of  blood. 

Of  the  dreadful  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  white  population,  as  respects 
their  education,  industry,  relieion,  and  morals;  as  encouraging  a  melancholy 
disregard  of  human  life,  and  of  constitutional  obligations ;  as  destroying  liberty 
of  speech,  and  of  the  press;  and  begetting  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge  to- 
wards all  who  would  rescue  their  victims,  1  shall  hereafter  speak.  And  I  shall 
also  state  more  in  detail  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  wretched  slaves. 
Of  the  horrible  facts  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  you  cannot  be 
entirely  ignorant,  since  a  work,  noticed  in  your  number  for  March,  entitled 
"  Slavery  as  it  is — The  Testimony  of  a  Thousand  Witnesses,'*  contains  a 
fearful  array  oi  them,  with  full  and  minute  proofs  of  their  authenticity  and 
truth.  Slavery  in  America,  does  not  give  rise  to  merely  an  occasional  display 
of  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  oppression :  it  is  cruelty  systematised ;  it  is  selnsh- 
ness  embodied;  it  is  oppression  concentrated  and  made  absolute;  it  is  in- 
dividual despotism,  dark,  bitter,  and  irresponsible ;  l^ahzed  and  Christianized. 
For  this  system  is  our  Church  made  responsible,  by  the  conduct  of  her  dignita- 
ries and  her  members.  And  hence  has  arisen,  of  late  years,  an  alarming  hostility 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  not  belonging  to  our  communion,  not  acquainted 
with  our  noble  liturgy  and  our  pure  faith,  attribute  to  the  Church  herself  the 
pro-slavery  doctrines  taught  firom  her  pulpits  in  the  South,  and  the  cowardly 
apolc^tic  tone  which  has  lon^  been  prevalent  at  the  North.  No  blow  struck 
by  inndels  has  been  half  as  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  as  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  its  own  professors.  ''Many  attacks,"  said  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Burgess,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1789,  in  a  manly  treatise,  in  reply  to  a  pro- 
slavery  pamphlet,  by  a  Liverpool  dei^yman  named  Harris, — "many  attacks 
have  been  made  on  the  authonty  of  Scnpture,  but  nothing  would  more  effectu- 
ally subvert  its  authority  than  to  prove  that  its  injunctions  are  inconsistent 
with  the  common  principles  of  benevolence,  and  inimical  to  the  general  rights 
of  mankind."  The  fawning  spirit  of  many  in  our  Church,  towards  the  ^ve 
traders,  was  strikingly  exhibitea  during  the  last  year,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  assembled  at  Boston,  in  reference  to  memorials  praying  a 
disavowal  on  their  part  of  the  proposition  of  their  accedited  organ,  "  Ine  Spirit 
of  Missions,"  that  slaves  should  he  bought  by  churchmen,  for  the  endowment  of  a 
mission  school !  Whenever  our  bishops  shall  exhibit  the  boldness  for  the  truth, 
in  regard  to  slavery,  which  becomes  their  holy  office;  whenever  they  shdl  echo 
the  tones  of  their  spiritual  ancestors.  Bishops  Warburton,  Claygett,  Fleetwood, 
Drummond,  Green,  Newton,  South,  Thurlow,  Burgess,  Porteus,  and  Horsley, 
instead  of  those  which  are  now  held  theoretically  and  practically  by  Bishops 
Ives,  Elliott,  Polk — who  is  the  oumerl  of  several  hundin&d  slaves — and  o^ers 
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of  their  brethren,  then  will  there  dawn  a  brighter  day  for  our  Church  and  for 
our  land. 

At  this  moment  the  government  of  the  United  States  are  seeking  to  annex 
Texas  to  the  Union,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  strengthening  and  perpetuating 
slavery;  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  defiance  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
world,  has  dared,  in  an  official  despatch  to  the  British  Minister,  to  vindicate  the 
foulest  oppression  that  ever  dissraced  a  nation.  And  while  base-bom  venal 
politicians  are  thus  busy  not  omy  in  rivetting  the  chains  which  at  present  hold 
m  chatteldom  millions  of  our  countrymen,  but  in  forging  shackles  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn,  no  voiee  of  warning  is  heard  from  the  guardians  of  the 
Church,  to  warn  us  of  the  abyss  of  guilt  and  infamy  into  whidb  we  are  plung- 
ing. Will  the  bishops  and  derey  of  our  Mother  Church  gaze  on  the  spectacle 
with  equal  unconcern?  or  will  they  not  aid  in  arousing  their  transatlantic 
brethren  to  a  knowledge  of  their  true  position? 

New  York,  May  15, 1844.  An  American  Churchman. 
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Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  chiefly  regarding  the  Local  Dialect  ofLon' 
don  and  its  Environs.  By  Samuel  Pegge,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  The  Third  Edition, 
enlarged  and  corrected,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  London :  Nichols  and  Son,  25,  Parliament  Street. 
1844. 

Mr.  Christmas  informs  us,  at  the  outset,  that  he  has  to  a^cknowledge,  with 
thanks,  the  notes  furnished  by  the  following  gentlemen:  The  Rev.  James 
Bandinel,  the  Rev.  J.  6.  Deane,  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.,  Edward 
Johnson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  James  Hatlin,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Robert  Aris  WilLnott,  and 
also  W.  B.  Sams,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of  a  MS.  of  the  late  Horace  Earl  of  Oiford, 
and  for  permission  to  transcribe  it.  The  work  is,  in  itself,  one  of  great  merit, 
combining  much  solid  information  with  a  great  deal  of  amusement;  and  the 
materials  added  by  the  Editor  and  his  friends  greatly  increase  its  value  and 
entertainment.  Some  of  the  notes  are  of  an  antiquarian  or  etymological 
character;  others  of  a  lighter  description;  others  again  are  merely  humorous 
illustrations,  either  of  the  text  or  of  preceding  annotations.  There  is,  in  both 
the  original  and  adscititious  matter,  a  vast  quantity  of  learning,  humour,  and 
wit.  In  some  places,  we  can  almost  fancy  the  Editor  and  his  friends  sitting 
together  at  the  socisd  board,  in  high  spirits  and  high  good  humour,  each 
uttering  his  opinion,  or  his  anecdote,  on  the  point  at  issue,  and  these  again 
su^esting  fresh  saUies  of  wit  or  more  recondite  investigation. 
Tne  foUowing  passage  is  a  sample  of  the  utile  dulci : — 

"  The  practice  of  the  Quakers  is  worthy  of  note :  they  decline  using  the  pronoun 
"you"  because  they  say  it  is  a  violation  of  grammar  for  the  sake  of  a  foolish  com- 
pliment; and  they  substitute,  not  the  nominative  case  ^*thou"  which  would  be 
grammatically  correct,  but  the  accusative  *' thee,*'  which  is  curiously  wrong.  A 
Quaker  rarely  says,  "  1  hope  thou  art  well ;  wilt  thou  come  and  dine  with  me  ?  "  but, 
"  I  hope  thee  art  will ;  will  thee  come  and  dine  with  me  ? "    "  Will  thee?"  and  "  thee 
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are,^*  may  be  termed  Quaker  concords;  it  needs  a  society  of  Friends  to  get  such 
materials  to  agree.  Mr.  John  Bright,  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Brougham, 
(1843)  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Law  League,  has  given  us  the  newest  ideas  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  on  the  subject  of  concords,  by  which  it  appears,  that  they  are 
"  progressing"  in  their  pacific  course,  and  will  ere  long  make  every  word  agree  with 
every  other  word.  Mr.  Bright  makes  the  pronoun  in  the  second  person  singular, 
thou,  agree  with  the  verb  in  the  third  person  singular,  as  thou  sees^  thou  perceivei,  &c. 
&c.  all  through  his  correspondence. — H.  C." 

We  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  the  thing  done  better  than  it  is,  or  rendered 
more  amusing  than  it  has  been ;  though  we  doubt  not  but  that,  should  another 
edition  be  called  for,  Mr.  Christmas  will  give  us  cause  to  retract  our  assertion. 

There  are  a  quantity  of  good  anecdotes  and  droll  sapngs  in  the  notes,  told 
in  the  most  simple  yet  amusing  manner,  curiously  illustrating  the  subject,  and 
often  unexpectedly  makinjg  us  laugh,  when  we  had  given  up  all  ideas  of  the 
kind.  The  research  which  has  furnished  so  much  amusement,  and  the 
amusement  which  is  associated  with  points  apparently  incapable  of  affording 
any,  are  striking  characteristics  of  the  author  and  his  allies. 

There  are  some  curious  speculations  concerning  the  origin  of  the  word 
Cockney ;   several  interesting  and  truly  philosophical  discussions  on  points  of 

frammar  and  etymology;  several  interesting  appendices;  and  an  Essay  on 
lavery  by  the  Editor,  which  must  delight  Mr.  Samuel  Pegge  in  his  grave, 
unless,  indeed,  he  be  of  an  envious  disposition,  in  which  case  it  will  drive  him 
to  distraction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  if  the  old  gentleman's  ghost  is  in  the  habit 
of  walking  about  Londoi^,  he  cannot  do  less  than  make  a  call  at  Sion  College. 

Twelve  Sermons,  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Barnwell.  By  the  Rev.  John  D. 
Lane,  M. A.     London:   Seeley,  Bumside,  and  Seeley,  Fleet  Street.     1844. 

These  Sermons  embrace  the  following  important  subjects: — Original  Sin; 
The  New  Birth ;  Justification  by  Faith ;  Sanctification;  The  Danger  of  Self 
Deception;  Divine  Chastisement;  Jesus  Learning  Obedience;  Restraint  of 
Prayer;  Jesus  Unchangeable;  Neglected  Opportunities;  and  Walking  with 
God.  These  subjects  are  treated  in  no  ordinary  style.  There  is  an  affectionate 
and  earnest  pathos  discernible  in  them,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
thousand  and  one  volumes  of  Sermons  which  annually  issue  from  the  press. 
They  have  our  most  cordial  recommendation.  If  such  were  preached  in  every 
Church  in  the  Establishment,  there  would  not  be  room  for  a  Dissenting 
ministry  in  England.  They  are  based  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  Scripture, 
in  which  the  author  is  evidently  "  mighty.'* 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution. 
By  John  Parker  Lawson.  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  674.  Edinburgh:  GaUie  and 
Bayley.    London:  Bums,  and  Simpkin  and  Marshall.     1844. 

Mr.  Lawson's  merits  as  an  antiquary  and  historian  are  well  known  to  all 
those  who  have  axiy  acquaintance  with  that  church  whose  annals  he  records. 
His  work  on  the  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  from  the  Re- 
volution TO  THE  Present  Time,  pleased  us  much :  the  present  volume 
pleases  us  still  more.  Possessing  all  the  sterling  excellencies  of  its  predecessor, 
it  adds  a  more  finished  style  and  a  better  arrangement.  All  who  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case  should  purchase  both  these  works ; 
and  as  such  is  the  duty  of  every  English  Churchman,  we  heartily  recommend 
them  to  every  true  son  of  our  Mother. 
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History  of  St  Andrew's,  Episcopal,  Monastic,  Academic,  and  CivU,  comprising 

the  principal  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  from  the 

Earliest  Age  to  the  Present  Time,  By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Tait,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London.    1843. 

This  is  a  very  erudite  and  very  valuable  work.    We  shall,  however,  at  present 

say  no  more,  reserving  possibly  a  fuller  notice  for  a  future  occasion. 

Hie  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some  Inquiries  respecting  their 
Application,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science.  By 
J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Esq.  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  880.  A  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
corrected.    Edinburgh:  Tait.    London:  Longmans.     1843. 

Wb  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  age  which  has  just  passed  by  as  one.  far  superior  in  in- 
tellect to  the  present;  and,  assuredly,  the  hackneyed  Quotation,  "There  were 
giants  in  those  days,'*  may  be,  with  truth,  apphed  to  the  close  of  the  last  and 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  race,  however,  is  not  extinct;  had 
we  no  other  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  might  confidently  appeal  to  the  existence 
of  Mr.  M'Culloch.  The  powerful  and  comprehensive  mind — ^the  deep  and 
skilful  analysis — the  extensive  and  varied  reading — the  copious  and  accurate 
memory — ^the  art  and  the  faculty  of  adapting  to  lus  purposes  all  the  stores  of 
learning  and  treasures  of  wisdom  with  which  his  intellect  is  furnished — the 
stem  impartial  judgment — the  easy  yet  nervous  language— the  light  and  bril- 
liant wit — ^the  racy  and  sterling  humour — with  which  he  is  so  eminently  gifted, 
— all  these  combine  to  make  his  name  one  that  Greece  might  have  envied,  and 
Britain  should  be  proud  of. 

The  voliune  before  us  is  one  of  great  merit,  and  without  asserting  our 
acquiescence  in  all  that  it  contains,  we  advise  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  to  read  and  stmly  this  work  of  its  greatest  hving 
master. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIETY   FOR  PROMOTING   CHRISTIAN    KNOWLEDGE. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Socicty  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  June,  1844.  At 
this  meeting  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  voted  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  for  promoting  the  Society's  objects  in 
his  diocese.  The  grants  made  at  this  meeting  were  of  the  usual  varied  charac- 
ter. The  sum  of  je30  was  granted  towards  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Milton ; 
J^50  towards  the  endowment  of  the  new  chmtjh  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields ;  books  to  the  value  of  .^5  to  the  colonial  and  garrison  chaplain  at 
Bathurst,  Gambia;  books  to  the  value  of  .^10  to  the  Missionary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  Freemantle,  &c.,  &c.  Many  handsome 
donations  were  announced,  and  thirty-five  new  members  were  admitted.  The 
statements  of  the  Tract  Committee,  and  of  the  Standing  Committee,  laid  before 
the  board  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  March  5th,  and  April  16^,  1844,  relative 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  tracts  and  books  published,  were  approved  of  by  the 
meeting,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  those  meetings  confirmed.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  because  these  works  will  continue  to  be  published  with  all  their 
errors.     [See  our  observations  in  the  last  No.  of  the  British  Churchman.] 
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CLERICAL   PROTEST. 

An  important  document  has  just  been  published,  containing  "  a  list  of  clergy- 
men in  priests'  orders,  residing  in  England  and  Wales,*'  who  have  affixed  their 
names  to  the  following  declaration  and  protest : — 

"  The  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  undersigned  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Presbyters  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, declare  our  firm  and  unaltered  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion  as  they  are  embodied  in  the  formularies  of  our  Church,  expressed  in 
her  litui^,  and  defined  in  her  articles,  taken  in  their  plain  and  literal  sense ; 
and  as  the  same  are  generally  set  forth  in  the  Homilies,  and  other  writings  of 
the  fathers  of  the  rerormation. 

"  And  we  do  hereby  solemnly  renew  our  protest,  in  conformity  with  our  ordi- 
nation TOWS,  against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  those  are  confirmed 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  authorized  in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius 
IV.,  and  maintained  in  the  writings  of  Romish  doctors  and  modem  Apologists : 
and  we  further  testify  against  any  modified  system  of  Popery,  which,  by  under- 
mining the  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  containing  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  by  subverting  the  ereat  doctrine  of  justification,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Eleventh  Article,  and  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men,  tends  to  lead  men's  minds  back  to  the  errors  and  practices  abjured  by 
our  venerable  reformers. 

"  Finally,  while  we  deprecate  all  attempts  to  reestablish  a  spiritual  despo- 
tism, by  denying  to  the  people  aU  rights  of  judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  we 
desire  to  make  a  public  profession  of  our  unshaken  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  England,  her  apostolic  order  and  wholesome  discipline ;  and  of  our  willing- 
ness to  render  due  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  rulers  in  all  things  lawful." 

No  less  than  2,328  clergymen  have  subscribed  to  this  declaration,  and  this 
number  might  have  been  augmented  (we  quote  from  a  circular  issued  by  the 
originators  of  the  plan),  had  any  public  agency  been  employed ;  but  there  has 
not  been  any  means  used,  by  advertisement,  or  otherwise,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  clergy,  as  a  body  to  the  subject.  The  communications  have  all  been  of 
a  private  nature ;  and  even  the  expense  attending  the  printing  and  circukting 
of  Usts  has  been  defrayed  by  a  few  individuals. — From  a  Bristol  paper. 


THB  TTNTVERBITY  OF   LONDON. 


Thb  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  have  recently  come  to  the  resolution 
of  adoptiog  acadeniical  costume  for  the  under-graduates,  and  graduates  of 
every  aegree  conferred  by  that  body.  No  collegiate  dress  has  been  hitherto 
worn  by  the  members  of  the  university. 


CITT   STEAM   PRESS,   LONO  JUAME  :     D.  A.  OOUDMET. 
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THE  BRITISH  CHURCHMAN. 


SEPTEMBER.— 1844. 

THE    TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 
No.  vin. 

SELF-DENIAL. 


"  Whbrcunto  shall  I  liken  the  men  of  this  generation,  and  what  are  thej 
like  ?  They  are  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  market  place  and  calling 
unto  one  another  and  saying.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 
danced;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept:  for  John  the 
Baptist  came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine,  and  ye  say.  He 
hath  a  devil;  the  Son  of  man  is  come  eating  and  drinking,  and  ye 
say.  Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners.     But  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 

Such  were  our  Lord's  words,  addressed  to  the  Jews  of  that  day — words 
which,  though  primarily  applicable  to  the  time  at  which  tney  were 
spoken,  may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted  of  various  other  periods,  and 
are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  present  age.  The  human  heart  is  indeed 
always  the  same  in  its  elementary  principles  of  feeling,  thought,  and 
action  ;  and  although  the  world  assume  various  appearances  under  the 
various  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  yet  the  same  subtle  tempter 
is  always  at  work  there,  acting  on  the  same  natural  corruption  ;  and  the 
wiles  of  the  one  and  the  faults  of  the  other,  though  always  specifically 
different,  are  often  generically  the  same.  Thus,  the  high  places  of  Judah 
find  their  representatives  in  the  conventicles  of  England— the  calves  of 
Bethel  and  Dan  in  the  images  of  Rome  ;  thus  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision  is  revived  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
confound  the  minutiae  with  the  essentials  of  our  worship,  or  advocate, 
points  of  private  fancy  as  though  they  were  points  of  private  duty — 
whilst  the  popular  preachers  of  chapels,  which  depend  for  support  on 

Vol.  I.— No.  IX.  2  m 
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the  whim  of  their  congregations,  too  frequently  **  speak  great  swelling 
words,  havine  men's  persons  in  admiration  because  of  advantage.'* 

Yes,  there  is  nothing  new,  essentially  new,  under  the  sun.  The  thing 
that  hath  been,  it  shall  be;  and  though  it  must  pain,  it  need  not 
surprise  us,  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  idle  midtitude  passes  its 
inept  and  unchristia  i  censure  upon  the  salt  of  the  earth.  In  the  mode 
and  the  matter  of  the  accusations,  now  as  then  resorted  to,  the  Christian 
philosopher  will  remark,  amongst  other  faults,  these  two  glaring  ones — 
inconsistency  and  narrow-mindedness — 1.  Inconsistency — since  the 
presence  of  that  is  reprobated  in  one  case,  the  absence  of  which  is 
condemned  in  another;  and  vice  versd  —  2.  Narrowmindedness— for 
those  who  urge  the  charges  to  which  we  allude  ignorantly  confound 
what  is  contingent  with  what  is  essential,  and  in  the  fulness  of  their  folly 
suppose  that  inward  holiness  must  always  wear  precisely  the  same 
external  dress — an  opinion  nearly  akin  to  the  idea  that  the  Bible  is 
affected  by  its  binding,  or  the  identity  of  a  rosebud  by  the  material  of 
which  the  vase  which  contains  it  is  made. 

Of  course,  in  its  reality,  holiness  must  ever  be  the  same;  but  as  long 
as  man  is  imperfect,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  continue 
to  vary,  so  long  will  its  outward  dress  be  different.  Christianity  is  no 
Procrustes,  and  woe  to  those,  whether  Puritanically  or  Medisevally  inclined, 
whether  Utilitarians  or  Contemplatists,  Rationalists,  or  Pietists,  who 
would  cut  and  trim  the  human  individual  as  to  his  spiritual  nature  as 
we  perceive  yew  trees  in  old  gardens. 

But  to  proceed — Does  one  man  spend  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  a 
series  of  attempts  to  subdue  the  flesh  and  resist  the  devil  ?  Has  he 
devoted  many  years  to  moral  training  and  intellectual  advancement,  to 
deep  self-examination,  and  rigid  self^discipline,  to  solemn  thought  and 
sacred  study  ?  And  does  he  at  length  come  forth  a  zealous  but  grave,  a 
pious  but  austere,  servant  of  God  ? 

The  idle  multitude  denounces  bim  as  a  wild  enthusiast,  a  mad  fanatic — 
a  methodist,  if  his  views  are  '^  Hvan^elicid,**  a  papist,  if  they  belong  to 
the  "Jpostolical*'  school. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive  an  individual  performing,  as  far  as 
man  can  perform  them,  all  the  duties  of  that  station  in  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  place  him,  yet  mingling  with  the  joys  of  childhood, 
the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  the  amusements  of  manhooci — cheerful,  joyous, 
^ppy»  gay  ;~  the  same  idle  multitude  denounces  him  as  wanting  in 
spirituality  (for  cant  is  very  popular  with  the  world — with  the  worst 
part  of  it  at  lea9t\  wanting  in  spiritualitY,  worldly-minded,  a  mere  good- 
natured  man  of  pleasure,— in  short  *^  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  winebibber, 
a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.*' 

Such  is  the  y^^^j  of  the  world.  It  stupidly  forgets  that  its  censures 
are  inconsistent— it  ignorantly  imagines  that  inward  holiness  must 
always  wear  the  same  exterior— it  blindly  confounds  the  necessary 
.developments  with  the  extrinsic  circumstances  of  virtue.  This,  however, 
is  one  of  the  many  cases  where  vox  populi  is  at  variance  with  vox  Dei« 
apd  opposed  to  the  experience  of  ages.  Wisdom  ever  hath  been  and 
ever  shall  be  justified  of  her  children.     Whatsoever  be  their  diversity  of 
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appearance  or  varietj  of  dress,  tbey  will  never  disgrace  their  parent- 
age. 

The  children  of  Wisdom,  however,  must  view  each  other  with  the  same 
liberalitv  which  we  demand  for  them  from  the  world  at  large.  Thej 
sadlj  mistake  their  position  and  lower  their  character,  if  they  do  not  lose 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  when  thej  attempt  to  impose  universally 
those  details  which  suit  their  own  character  or  circumstances.  Let  each 
of  the  classes  above  mentioned  forbear  the  attempt  of  making  themselves 
a  law  to  others;  let  each  individual  follow  that  course  which  is  best 
calculated  in  his  own  case  to  assist  him  in  fulfilling  his  duty;  but  let  him 
do  so  humblj  and  charitably — ^humbly  as  regards  himself,  charitably  as 
regards  his  neighbours. 

Let  him  who  feels  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  severe  discipline  avoid 
decrying  him  who  is  able  to  give  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  and 
eaergy  to  actual  works  of  obedience  thasi  to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of 
obedience;  recollecting  that  such  an  one  is  his  superior  in  holiness, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  employed  in  the  end— obedience,  whilst  the  other  is 
employed  in  the  means— self-discipline;  that  he  is  cloinff  what  the  other 
is  preparing  to  do;  that  he  is  running  the  race  for  which  the  other  is 
traimnff.  The  superiority,  indeed,  of  the  one  state  to  the  other  seems 
mtimated  by  the  fact  that  our  Lord's  forerunner  represents  the  one,  and  our 
Lord  himself  the  other;  whilst  the  principle  above  laid  down,  that  we 
are  not  to  impose  on  others  the  restraints  which  suit  ourselves,  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  St.  John  himself,  who,  though  practising 
austerities  in  his  own  person,  did  not  enjoin  them  to  others. 

Again,  let  the  man  to  whom  such  severe  discipline  is  unnecessary, 
whose  life  is  the  continual  easy,  cheerful,  happy  practice  of  faith  that 
worketh  by  love,  refrain  from  denouncing  his  more  austere  brother, 
so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  practice  of  self-denial — the  humble 
and  charitable  practice  thereof—  without  the  attempt  to  impose  on  others 
that  which  happens  to  suit  his  own  idiosyncracy. 

And,  above  a'l,  let  him  who  abstains  from  severe  self-discipline  and 
rigid  self-denial,  not  because  he  does  not  need  but  because  he  cannot 
endure  it,  let  him  beware  of  slandering  those  who  are  holier  than  himself. 
All  of  us,  indeed,  require  self-denial,  though  in  different  instances  and 
different  degrees.  The  holiest  need  it  least,,  but  the  unholiest  practise 
it  least.  Since,  then,  we  all  need  it,  and  since  grave  errors  are  current  on 
the  subject,  we  shall  proceed  to  investigate  it  theoretically  and  practically. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your  father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect,**  Such  is  our  Lord's  command,  such  the  rule  of  holiness,  such 
the  test  of  perfection  which  he  laid  down.  The  ideal  excellence  which 
-we  are  to  aim  at  is  perfection :  not  that  we  can  attain  or  even  approximate 
to  such  a  state,  but  that  such  should  be  our  continual  aim,  our  constant 
attempt. 

Now  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  perfection  implies  a  cc»ncidence 
not  only  of  acticm  and  virtue,  but  also  of  desire  and  duty.  As  long  and 
as  far,  then,  as  our  desires  are  at  variance  with  our  duties,  so  long  and  so 
far  arft  we  distant  from  perfection. 

But  in  the  long  and  laborious  struggle  which  the  aim  at  perfection 
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eotails  on  weak,  imperfect,  fallen,  corrapt  beings  such  as  we  are,  we  sball 
find  the  freqnent  necessity  of  exercising  self-denial :  not  that  self-denial 
is  essentially  or  uniyersally  landable,  far  from  it,  as  must  appear  upon 
careful  investigation ;  for  what  is  self-denial  ?  Self-denial  may  be  defined 
as  the  voluntary  abstinence  from  that,  the  doing  of  which  would  give  us 
pleasure;  orthe  voluntary  doing  of  that  which  gives  us  pain.  The  first  of 
these  may  be  termed  negative,  the  second  positive  self-denial;  a  division, 
however,  which  we  shall  not  recur  to  in  this  paper.  Self-denial  is,  then, 
THB  ACTING  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  OUR  DESIRES.  Siucc,  then,  thcobject 
of  our  desires  may  be  blameable,  laudable,  or  indifferent,  self-denial  may 
be  exercised  towards  either  of  these  classes,  for  we  may  abstain  in 
opposition  to  our  desires  — 1.  from  things  in  themselves  blameable;  2. 
from  things  in  themselves  laudable;  3.  from  things  in  themselves 
indifferent. 

1.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  bound  to  abstain  from  things  in  themselves 
blameable,  whether  the  doing  so  be  in  accordance  with,  or  in  opposition 
to,  our  desires  ;  in  the  first  case  our  act  is  accompanied  with  pleasure,  in 
the  second  with  pain.  It  is  laudable  to  do  this,  not  because  the  act  is 
pleasant  or  pain&l,  but  because  it  is  right.  But  the  pleasure  which  we 
feel  is  a  proof  and  a  test  of  our  approach  towards  perfection;  the  pain  is 
a  symptom  and  a  measure  of  our  distance  from  corruption.  To  have 
done  what  was  painful  because  it  was  right,  is  indeed  a  proof  that  our 
love  of  Qod  was  stronger  than  our  evil  desire;  but  the  fact  that  we  felt 
pain  in  so  doing  is  a  proof  of  inherent  corruption,  and  the  pain  most 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  corruption,  for,  as  we  before  observed, 
perfection  implies  the  coincidence  of  desire  and  duty,  as  well  as  of 
conduct  and  virtue.  As  long  and  as  far  as  our  desires  are  at  variance  with 
our  duties,  so  long  and  so  far  are  we  distant  from  perfection.  A  man 
may  be  and  is  praiseworthy  for  abstaining  from  an  act  of  vengeance  to 
which  his  inclinations  prompt  him;  but  he  who  has  so  far  advanced, in 
Christian  love  as  to  feel  no  such  inclination,  to  require  no  such  restraint, 
is  nearer  to  perfection. 

Clear  as  it  appears  to  us,  even  from  this  reasoning,  that  self-denial  is 
not  essentially  a  virtue,  has  nothing  necessarily  and  essentially  laudable 
in  it,  we  are  aware  that  so  many  persons  hold  a  contrary  opinion  that 
we  shall  bring  forward  another  argument.  If  self-deniiu  were,  per  se, 
laudable  or  entitled  to  rank  as  a  virtue  in  the  abstract,  it  must,  as  having 
no  necessary  connection  with  any  particular  relations,  it  must,  we  repeat, 
be  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  just  as  much  as  truth,  justice,  love,  mercy, 
&c.  Now  this  is  evidently  absurd,  for  self-denial  implies  suffering,  and 
to  predicate  suffering  of  the  eternal,  omnipotent,  and  ever-blessed 
Godhead,  is  downri^t  heresy.  Therefore  self-deniid  is  not  an  attribute 
of  the  Deity;  therefore  it  is  not  necessarily  and  essentially  but  only 
contingently  laudable;  therefore  it  is  not  a  part  of,  but  an  accompanuneot 
of,  and  means  towards,  holiness.  We  might  as  well  confound  the  pmniog 
a  tree  with  its  bearing  fruit,  as  self-denial  with  holiness.  We  misht 
as  well  argue  that  the  pumping  a  leaky  vessel  or  throwing  over  her 
freight  in  a  storm  was  a  proof  of  her  ^ood  condition,  as  that  the  exercise 
of  self-denial  is  a  proof  of  superior  virtue. 
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2.  This  will  appear  yet  more  evident— namelj  that  self-denial  is  not 
abstractedly  and  essentiallj,  and  therefore  universally  a  virtue— from  the 
fact  that  we  may  act  in  opposition  to  our  desires,  and  thus  exercise 
self-denial,  when  in  the  actual  commission  of  sin.  For  the  credit  of 
human  nature  we  should  hope,  that  the  mothers  of  Canaan  practised 
a  fearful  self-denial  when  passing  their  children  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch;  for  the  credit  of  human  reason  we  should  hope,  that  many  of 
those  who  admit,  or  even  eanvcus^  the  absurd  miracles  of  Romish  saints, 
are  compelled  to  exercise  great  self-denial  in  so  doing;  for  the  credit  of 
that  sense  and  honesty  which  our  nation  is  so  fond  of  challenging  as 
its  peculiar  property,  we  should  trust  that  many  a  sickening  qualm  and 
bitter  pang  must  they  feel  who  bring  themselves  to  question,  much  more 
to  deny,  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  as  clearly 
enjoined  by  the  Church  of  England  as  those  of  original  sin  and  justi- 
fication by  faith; — ^yet  here  are  three  cases  of  plain  sin. 

And  thus  we  destroy  the  hypothesis  maintained  by  some,  that  though 
self-denial  has  no  place  in  a  state  of  perfection,  it  is  not  only  contin- 
gently laudable,  which  we  admit,  but  universally,  and  therefore  essentially 
so,  which  we  deny,  in  one  of  corruption, — of  corruption,  we  mean,  like 
our  own,  which,  though  universal  and  radical,  is  not  total. 

No,  even  the  heart  of  man,  corrupted  as  it  is,  retains  the  living  relics 
of  its  pimeval  glory;  still  have  we  impulses  and  powers  within  us 
which  speak  of  our  earlier  state, — gems  bright  in  their  dimness,  flowers 
fair  even  in  their  decay;  and  the  system  or  the  practice  which  aims  at 
extirpating  instead  of  subduing  and  purifying  the  desires,  may  indeed 
*^make  a  wilderness  and  call  it  peace,"  but  can  never  rebuild  the 
temple,  much  less  restore  the  presence  of  God. 

3.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  two  first  classes  of  objects  with  which 
self-denial  is  concerned,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  third  class,  of  those 
towards  which  it  may  be  exercised,  namely,  things  indifferent,  that  is  to 
say,  things  which  in  ihemaelves  possess,  no  moral  character,  of  good  or 
evil. 

Granting  all  that  we  have  advanced— and  we  do  not  well  see  how  it 
can  be  disputed  or  evaded — it  is  evident  that  since  self-denial  has,  pei* 
9e,  no  moral  excellence,  or  moral  character  at  all,  where  the  objects  are 
also  indifferent,  so  must  the  self-denial  be,  except  it  be  performed 
with  a  Tiew  to  something  else,  in  which  case  it  must  take  its  character 
firom  that  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  performed — e.  g. — If  a  man  ab- 
stained from  sleep  with  the  view  of  watching  a  friend's  sick-bed,  his  self- 
denial  would  be  praiseworthy:  if  he  did  so  with  the  view  of  committing 
murder,  it  would  increase  his  guilt;  and  this  in  each  case  it  would  be, 
inasmuch  as  it  showed  greater  exertion,  and  more  fixed  determination. 

The  human  character  is,  however,  so  full  of  sin  and  weakness,  our 
desires  so  unruly  and  our  temptations  so  many,  that  we  require  fre- 
quently to  exercise  self-denial  in  things  lawful,  with  a  view  to  obtain  self- 
command,  and  otherwise  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  moral  character; 
and  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  discipline — the  discipline  of  self-denial, 
of  self-denial  in  things  indifferent.  And  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
moral  action,  we  have  no  option  ;  to  exercise  self-denial  is  a  duty — not 
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to  exercise  it  is  a  nii.  The  things  themselves  are,  it  is  troe,  of  them- 
selves, indifferent,  the  act  of  self-denial  is  in  itself  indifferent,  hnt  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  under  the  act,  obligatory.  For,  in  all  cases 
where  an  end  is  obligatory,  so  are  the  lawful  means  obligatory;  it  may 
be  not  for  themselves  obligatory,  it  must  be  for  the  saJke  of  the  end. 
Holiness  is  obligatory  upon  us — a  certain  self-denial  is  one  of  the  law- 
ful and  necessary  means  of  obtaining  and  perfecting  holiness;  therefore 
such  self-denial  becomes  and  is  obligatory  upon  us. 

Such  self-denial  may  be  exerted  for  four,  or  exercised  in  four,  ways, 
which  we  shall  at  present  but  briefly  enumerate— 1.  We  may  deny 
ourselves  in  something  abstractedly  law^  if  we  can  thereby  effect  some- 
thing abstractedly  good— e.  g. — We  may  deny  ourselves  of  dinner,  in  order 
to  give  it  to  an  indigent  person.  The  going  without  our  dinner  is  not  in 
itself  laudaUe,  but  it  becomes  so  from  the  final  cause  for  which  it  was 
done,  and  the  motive  which  prompted  it.  2.  We  may  deny  ourselves  in 
something  lawfxd  if  we  perceive  that  thereby  we  diminish  or  avoid  the 
temptation  to  something  unlawful— e.  g.— If  playing  at  chess  exposes  ns 
to  the  temptation  of  losing  onr  temper,  of  acting  cSsoourteously,  of  in- 
dulging in  arrogance,  &c.,  we  may  abstain  from  it  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  such  temptation;  though  it  would  be  a  far  higher  act  of 
discipline  in  this  instance,  and  would  denote  a  further  advance,  to  control 
«m1  subdue  sudi  emotions,  than  to  avoid  the  temptation  thus  offered. 
There  are,  however,  numberless  cases  when  such  is  never  the  case,  and 
where  self-denial  becomes  an  universal  duty. — 3.  We  may  deny  our- 
selves in  the  lawful  indulgence  of  a  lawful  desire  if  there  be  danger  of 
such  a  desire  gaining  too  great  an  influence  over  us.  Amongst  the  many 
instances  of  this  we  may  mention  money.getting,  intellectual  study, 
societv,  eloquence.— 4.  "We  may  deny  oursdves  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
lawful  desire  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  gaining  self-command  which 
will  enable  us  to  abstain  more  easily  from  things  unlawful,  and  give  ns 
more  solidity  of  judgment,  stability  of  character,  and  equanimity  of 
mind. 

All  these  species  of  self-denial  are  commendable ;  they  are  all  obligatory  i 
they  must  all  be  done,  they  must  none  of  them  be  left  undone;  nor  can 
we  conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject,  without  warning  our  readers 
against  the  danger  and  the  sin  of  practising  such  self-denial  in  things 
indifferent,  with  the  view  that  we  are  doing  something  more  than  our 
duty,  something  praiseworthy  but  not  obligatory,  something  in  whidi 
we  have  before  Gorf  a  choice;  for  if  we  admit  such  a  doctrine  in  any 
form,  or  to  any  extent;  if  we  consider  it  without  aversion,  or  even  con- 
template it  without  abhorrence,  we  are  admitting  the  germ  of  the  An- 
tichristian  doctrine  of  human  merit,  which,  in  whatever  manner  and  to 
whatever  extent  admitted,  even  hypothetically  by  either  the  head  or  the 
heart,  is  the  seed  of  apostasy  and  the  fountain  of  disturbance,  the 
self-containing  principle  of  ntlsehood  and  the  soul-destroying  root  of 
perdition,  which,  like  the  gangrene  on  the  body  or  the  plague-spot  on  the 
wall,  though  at  first  it  seem  no  larger  than  a  pin*s  head,  is  the  com- 
mencement of  pollution  and  the  sympton  of  death. 

Having  said  thus  much,  and  clearly  shown  both  the  essential  cbarac- 
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er  of  sel^-denkl,  and  how  and  why  it  is  oontingentlj  commendable, 
ve  proceed  to  giro  some  iUustrations  of  its  practical  utilitj  and  necessity. 
*ov  yap  Ir   ci^6ficr    tI    iwriv    fi    h^ri^,    tnegrndfitOa'  iiXX*  ty    ^yaOoi 

1.  None  of  o«r  readers  need,  we  apprehend,  a  long  disquisition  on 
the  sin  of  exercising  self-denial  as  to  the  practice  of  virtue;  and  yet  how 
many  do  this!  How  many,  whose  hearts,  corrupt  as  they  may  be,  still 
retain  chords  which  answer  to  the  touch  of  truth,  turn  away  their  ears 
from  the  holy  stram,  and  sacrifice  their  osirn  indinations  to  a  predomi^ 
nant  and  predeterminate  will  to  do  evil — a  fioyXfAau  ir0t^tptrtk'y  r4»c»v  I 
How  many,  when  the  voice  of  conscience  speaks  to  them,  and  Nature 
seconds  her  voice,  silence  theone  and  crush  the  other!  How  many  (awful 
thought  1 )  when  the  Smrit  of  God  speaks  plainly  to  them,  exert  a  pain/ml 
constraint  o?er  themselves,  and  choose  the  evil  rather  than  the  good,  not 
from  impetuous  desire,  but  deliberate  dioice  ! 

2.  No  Christian  man  will,  we  imagine,  theoretically  deny  that  we  are 
bound  to  deny  ourselves  in  things  unlawful,  and  yet  every  man  does  so 
practically.  Look  at  the  various  ranks  and  various  relations  of  life,  and 
we  shall  see  how  all  allow  the  ccmimission,  or  falsify  the  nature,  of  ^tmatl 
mns.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  sin  of  falsehood.  How  very,  very  few 
set  up  to  the  fearful  truth  which  all  shall  one  day  own,  that  no  liar  shall 
enter  into  heaven !  Look  at  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  How 
very  verv  ^ew  adcnowledge  the  fearful  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
the  head  of  a  household,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor !  To  allude, 
merely  to  one  pobt.  How  few  feel  that  for  every  hard  word,  or  insuit- 
iag  tone,  or  impatient  gesture,  they  shall  give  account  at  the  day  of 
judgment !  Alas !  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  self-denial  here.  Look  at 
the  young  of  both  sexes,  in  the  blase  of  their  beauty  or  the  glory  of 
^ir  prime.  Look  at  the  vanity,  the  pride,  the  frivolity,  the  heart- 
lesmess  toward  their  ftdlow  creatures,  the  carelessness  towards  their  God, 
which  they  too  often  display !  How  often,  alas !  does  the  lovely  woman 
or  delightful  man  seek  for  that  admiration  which  must  wound  the  heart 
of  the  giver  and  poison  that  of  the  receiver;  and  yet  none  of  them 
think  of  self-denial,  ncme  stop  to  dream  that  for  all  these  things  they 
shall  be  called  to  judgement.  Look  in  another  direction;  survey  the 
living  light  of  the  age,  the  extreme  leader,  the  popular  tead>ers  of  the 
day,  who,  voung,  perhaps,  in  age,  but  old  in  arrogance,  are  looked  up  to 
by  their  foUowera,  and  admired  by  the  world  at  Isoge.  Lode  at  the 
unbridled  wilftilness  which  riots  unchecked  in  their  bosoms, — the  official 
pride  of  one  section  and  the  spiritual  conceit  of  the  other.  The  one  may 
suppose  that  he  is  merely  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  office, 
the  other  that  he  is  acting  unc^r  the  influence  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit.  But  * 
the  first  should  remember  that  we  are  commanded  not  to  lord  it  over 
God*s  heritage,  and  that  nothing  should  ever  lead  us  for  a  moment  to 
forget  that  though  our  treasnre  be  divine,  as  most  assuredly  it  is,  yet 
we  have  it  in  earthen  vessels:  the  second  would  do  well  to  recollect 
that  '*  the  vnsdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy," 
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Here,  alas !  are  ample  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  self-denial. 

3.  Hence  we  proceed  to  consider  the  legitimate  exercise  of  self-denial 
in  things  indifferent.  And  here  we  shall  adopt  a  classification,  having 
reference  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  acts  of  self-denial,  and 
divide  self-denial  into  incidental,  continual,  and  periodical. 

I.  Incidental  self-denial  must  bear  reference  to  continually  changing 
circumstances.  It  is  like  the  application  of  medical  remedies,  varying 
in  strength  and  character  with  the  varying  complaint  of  the  patient.  It 
would  require  many  volumes  to  detail  its  varieties  and  modes  of  exercise; 
nor  could  any  number  of  volumes  fully  embrace  such  a  task;  the  princi- 
ples, however,  by  which  we  should  be  guided,  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
to  proceed  in  its  'employment,  are  evident.  For  its  end  is  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  falling  into  sin  before  we  have  done  so,  or  to 
repair  the  injury  inflicted  on  our  moral  character  after  we  have  fallen; 
not  with  the  view  of  removing  the  guilty  but  the  pollution  of  sin.  No 
extent,  therefore,  of  self-denial  can  be  too  great,  if  it  prove  necessary  to 
the  retention  or  attainment  of  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord. 

II.  Continual  self-denial  is  that  constant  restraint  which  happens  to 
be  severally  indispensable  to  each  individual  Christian:  we  all  require 
much,  some  of  us  more  than  others,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  are 
wholly. too  inadequate  to  discuss  the  matter  at  any  length;  suffice  it  to 
say,  again  using  a  medical  illustration,  that  continual  self-denial  resem- 
bles a  daily  regimen  both  in  character  and  degree;  in  the  sick  greatly 
varying  according  to  their  complaint;  in  the  healthy  diminishing  in 
strictness,  and  becoming  indentified  in  character.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, as  we  advance  in  holiness,  this  self-denial  will  decrease  in  degree, 
and  lose  the  distinctiveness  of  its  character. 

III.  Periodical  self-denial  is  that  which  we  regularly  exercise  on 
certain  days  or  during  certain  seasons:  in  this  case  we  have  a  sure  guide 
— the  Church,  the  Church  of  England.  With  the  wisdom  of  a  kind  and 
judicious  parent,  she  has  appointed  days  of  abstinence,  and  seasons  of 
humilaJtion;  and  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  her  children  to 
take  advantage  of  the  directions  which  she  has  given  them  on  this 
point. 

And  here  we  once  more  pause  to  remind  our  readers  that  fasting  is 
not  strictly  or  correctly  speaking  a  good  work  f .  A  good  work  is  that 
which  however  performed  or  for  whatever  purpose  is  a  pood  act,  even 
though  in  any  particular  case  it  may  not  be  a  pood  action.  The  act  is 
**  the  thing  done" — the  action  is  "the  doing  it;"  the  goodness  of  the 
act  belongs  to  it  irrespectively  of  the  motives  of  the  agent.  It  is  always 
a  good  act  to  build  a  church,  to  give  to  a  deserving  object;  these  things 
are  good  actions  if  done  from  a  right  motive.  But  it  is  not  a  good  act 
to  abstain  from  eating  meat  or  drinking  wine,  &c.,  though  the  doing  so 
may  be  praiseworthy  from  the  motive  which  prompted  the  act,  and  the 
object  for  which  it  was  done.     In  such  a  case  the  action  would  be  good 

f  strictly  or  correctly  speaking  we  say,  for  in  tome  tense  It  is  a  good  work,  as  we 
leain  from  the  sixteenth  homily. 
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thoQgh  the  act  taken  bj  itself  is  indifferent.  Fasting,  then,  is  not  a 
good  work,  strictly  and  correctly  speaking;  and  the  same  applies  to  every 
species  of  mortification,  considered  as  such. 

To  proceed. — In  attending  to  the  direction  which  our  church  has 
given  us  on  this  subject,  we  must  observe  the  following  cautions:  We 
must  endeavour  rather  after  the  full  spirit  than  the  mere  letter  of  her 
injunctions.  We  must  not  imagine  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  a 
formal  fast  or  any  sanctity  in  a  rigid  one:  for  the  formal  fast  is  a 
mockery  of  Grod,  and  the  rigid  one  is  no  proof  of  holiness.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind  the  object  in  view,  and  beware  of  losing  the  end  in 
the  means.  Truly  to  this  may  we  apply  our  Lord*s  words,  ''The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  If,  therefore,  we  find 
that  any  species  or  extent  of  mortification  is  injurious  to  us,  in  our  souls 
or  our  bodies,  we  must  abstain  from  it;  we  must  either  not  deny  our- 
selves so  often,  or  in  such  a  degree,  or  in  such  a  manner;  but,  in  using 
such  discretion,  we  should  be  careful  to  ascertain  that  our  neglect  is  not 
the  offspring  of  self-indulgence,  but  of  mature  deliberation  and  conscien- 
tious conviction.  We  must  also  avoid  fancying  that  there  is  no  way  of 
performing  this  study  except  by  abstaining  wholly  or  partially  from 
food.  We  may  abstain  with  equal  propriety  and  advantage  from  many 
other  things,  if  the  doing  so  become  a  salutary  method  of  self-discipline. 
We  may,  for  instance,  abstain  from  the  perusal  or  continuance  of  an  in- 
teresting work — from  the  hearing  delicious  music. 

It  is  the  custom  with  one  of  the  extreme  sections  of  our  church  (of 
whom,  as  well  as  their  Romanizing  antipodes,  we  may  safely  say  that 
"  they  are  not  all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel,")  to  denounce  fasting  as 
Popbh.  Far  different,  however,  has  been  the  opinion  of  all  our  great 
divines;  far  different  was  the  opinion  of  our  venerable  reformers;  far 
different  is  the  teaching  of  our  church.  Nor  is  this  all:  in  their  name, 
in  the  name,  we  appeal  from  the  varying  opinion  of  man,  to  the  immu- 
table word  of  God.  "  That  we  ought  to  fast,  is  a  truth  more  manifest  than 
that  it  need  here  be  proved :  the  Scriptures  which  teach  the  same  are 
evident."*  To  enter  into  detail  upon  these  points  on  the  present  oc- 
casion would  take  a  space  which  our  already  extended  limits  warn  us  to 
avoid.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by  observing,  that  it  was  a  greater, 
than  the  Martyrs  who  restored  our  faith,  a  greater  than  Abraham  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  who  said,  "  The  days  comb  when  the 
Bridegroom  shall  be  taken  awat  from  them,  and  then 
shall  they  fast." 


*  Homilj  entitled  *'  Of  Good  Works  :  and  first  of  Fasting." 
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"GIVE  ME  THE  GRAVE  O'ER  WHICH  AFFECTION  WEEPS." 

BTANZA8  BY  MI88  PA&DOB. 


GiVB  me  the  grave  o'er  which  affection  weeps — 
Give  marble  tombs  to  the  high-bom  and  proud — 

Sweetly  the  moTim'd  one  'neath  the  green  turf  sleeps ! 
A  lofty  monument  may  charm  the  crowd ; 

The  pious  spirit  loves  the  lowly  sod. 

Unnoted,  save  by  tenderness  uid  God. 

Give  me  the  flowers  afiection's  hand  has  strown — 

Give  to  the  haughty  jdauditoiy  word. 
High  name,  and  honours  graven  upon  stone — 

I  onW  ask  tiie  wfllow-drcled  sward. 
Hallow  d  by  memory's  tears.    Be  this  my  lot ; 
By  some  remembered — by  the  world  forgot. 


WINSTONE  COURT. 


A    TALK     CONCERNING     CHURCH     AND    DISSENT CORN-LAWS    AND 

POOR   LAWS — AND   GENERAL   ELECTIONS. 


PART  II. 
CHAPTER   I. 

Our  readers  will  kiDdly  bear  it  in  mind,  that,  in  the  former  ptrt  of  thb 
tale,  we  confined  oursdves  almost  entirely  to  theological  topics.  We 
owe  the  natural  effect  of  those  principles,  somewhat  exclasivdy 
called  by  those  who  profess  them  evangelical,  and  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  that  the  views  of  church  government,  held  usually  in  con- 
junction with  them,  led  to  open  schism,  if  carried  out  to  thm  fullest 
extent.  We  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  characters  of  our  tale,  the 
stnmgest  argumen^ts  which  we  have  ever  seen  adduced  in  works  at 
higher  pretensions,  and  we  gave  them  all  credit  for  zeal,  talent,  and 
piety.  Thus  it  was  our  object  to  make  out  the  best  possible  case  for 
those  with  whom  we  disagreed,  and  according  to  our  best  powers  of 
reasoning,  we  proceeded  to  show,  that  if  the  church  be  anythmff  at  aU-^ 
if  she  have  any  authority,  and  any  rights— if  any  man,  and  every 
man,  had  not  the  right,  to  make  his  own  creed,  and  officiate  as  his  own 
pastor — then  the  low  view  of  church  government,  and  church  authority, 
held  by  such  persons  as  Archdeacon  Willmott  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
let  us  add,  held  also  by  such  persons  as  Baptist  Noel  and  Dr  Hoi- 
loway,  cannot  be  correct,  and  what  is  more,  cannot  be  safe.  If  it  be 
not  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  we  be  Chuiehnen  or 
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Dissenters,  then  it  ii  inconsistent  and  nnphilotophical  to  take  np  a 
position  midway  between  the  two,  and  like  a  deponent  verb,  which  has 
a  passive  form  and  an  active  signification,  take  to  ourselves  the  name 
of  churchmen  and  the  theories  of  schismatics.  At  the  same  time,  as  it 
would  be  absurd  as  well  as  unchristian  to  deny  that  there  are  many 
dissenters  who  are  full  of  leal,  and  love,  and  piety— as  in  fact  it  would  be 
limiting  the  mercies  of  God — so,  in  dealing  with  them,  or  in  treating  of 
them,  we  are  bound  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  thia  fact,  and  to 
allow,  that  they  individually  may  (if  we  know  nothing  to  the  commry) 
be  illustrations  of  it.  It  was  with  these  views,  and  with  this  intention, 
that  we  began  Winstone  Court — not  to  deny  idl  virtue,  and  all  piety,  to 
those  whom  many  affectedly  call  **  our  dissenting  brethren,"  but  to 
show  that  though  they  may  **  have  kept  all  these  from  thm  youth  up," 
that  yet  ''they  lacked  one  thing."  We  wished,  too,  while  we  gave  all 
credit  for  sincerity  and  religion  to  that  party  commonlv  called  the 
■vANGELiCAi.  PARTY,  to  show  them  that  they  were  aiding,  however 
anintentionally,  the  progress  of  dissent,  by  the  incompleteness  of  their 
views,  and  the  want  of  consistency  in  their  theory;  and  this  we  wished 
to,  by  taking  bright  and  excellent  examples  of  each  kind,  and  so 
a?oiding  o£fence. 

Now  it  seems  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so;  we  have  been 
violently  and  virulently  attacked;  we  have  had  coarse  and  ungentle- 
manly  invective  heaped  upon  us;  and.  this^  too,  by  the  very  persons 
whose  battles  we  have  been  fightings  Let  us,  therefore,  befbre  we  go  on 
with  our  tale,  devote  a  few  lines  to  show  these  well-meaning,  but  not 
very  wise  persons,  into  bow  great  a  mistake  they  have  fallen. 

They  complain  that  we  have  made  Mr.  Howard  a  better  man  than 
the  curate,  aad  even  than  the  Archdeacon,  and  that  we  have  wickedly 
allowed  him  to  pervert  a  daughter  of  the  Church,  thereby  giving  all 
the  advantage  to  heresy  and  sdiism,  and  all  the  disadvantage  to  the 
tme  flock  of  Christ.  Let  us  ask  them  a  few  questi(»a.  Would  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  have  been  better  served,  if  we  had  made  our  dis* 
senter  an  ignorant,  coarse,  vident,  and  hypocritical  person  ?  Would  not 
Dissenters  at  once  have  inveigled  against  his  being  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  class  ?  Can  they — ^1  they,  object  now  ?  Again,  our  object 
was,  in  our  first  part,  not  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  dissent,  but  the 
weakness  of  low  or  half-churdiism.  To  do  this  we  must  take  the  best  of 
every  sort  of  character,  and  we  have  done  so;  we  have  selected  an  excellent 
man,  two  excellent  men,  holding  incomplete  views  of  church  authority, 
and  in  spite  of  their  abilities  and  excellencies,  they  find  themselves  power- 
less against  schism.  By  and  bye,  we  shall  show  also  the  weakness  of 
Dissent,  and  then  we  shall  have  occasion  to  rejoice  that  we  took  so 
favourable  a  specimen  as  Mr.  Howard.  Besides,  we  will  tell  our  objecting 
friends  a  secret.  Mr.  Howard  is  no  creature  of  the  imagination;  we 
knew  him  well,  and  can  vouch  for  the  faithfVilness  of  our  portrait* 
We  pray  that  some  of  them  may  by  and  bye  attain  to  the  Christian 
graces  of  this  humble  aad  conscicBtious  schismatic!  One  more  hint, 
and  we  have  done. 
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Our  Churchman  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  for,  as  our  readers 
will  perhaps  rememher.  Dr.  Sandsworth  has  been  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  unable,  therefore,  to  take  anjpart  in  the  discussions  going  on  among 
his  flock.     But  to  our  narative: — 

The  period  of  the  election  was  approaching.  *^  To  the  Honourable 
and  Independent  Freeholders  of  North  Somerset,"  addresses  were  every 
day  issued  in  all  the  principal  towns;  nor  has  Lord  Clifton  or  Mr.  Win- 
stone  much  time  to  attend  to  any  thing  else.  The  result  of  their 
canvass  was  on  the  whole  favourable;  they  had  the  confidence  of  the 
better  informed  among  the  farmers,  and  nearly  all  the  gentry.  Mr. 
Winstone  as  an  old  and  tided  representative,  and  Lord  Clifton,  as  the 
son  of  a  nobleman,  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  of.  But  they  could 
not  blind  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  though  appearances  were  favour- 
able, on  the  whole,  there  were  yet  signs  and  tokens  abroad  which 
denoted  an  approaching  contest,  and  one,  moreover,  of  no  'ordinary 
severity.  The  increase  of  manufactures,  and  conseouently  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  had  been  much  greater  either  tnan  Mr.  Win- 
stone  or  Lord  Clifton  supposed,  nor  were  they  prepared  for  the 
expressions  of  discontent  which  in  the  course  of  their  canvass  they 
heard  from  more  quarters  than  one.  Lord  Clifton  too  perceived  that 
his  addresses  had  been  by  no  means  sufficiently  comprehensive,  that  he 
had  omitted  several  topics  on  which  it  would  have  been  expedient  to 
enlarge,  and  that  he  had  treated  some  as  matters  of  minor  moment 
which  his  intended  constituents  appeared  to  consider  almost  vital. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Winstone,  who  was  sure  of  his  seat,  this  mattered 
but  little;  but  the  young  Marquis  was  by  no  means  so  well  assured,  and 
a  council  was  immediately  holden  to  decide  on  a  manifesto,  which 
might  help  to  decide  the  wavering  voters.  To  this  conference  Mr. 
Manning  was  expressly  summoned  by  Beginald,  who  declared  that  of 
all  his  Oxford  acquaintance.  Manning  was  the  best  hand  at  a  speech 
or  a  repartee,  and  was,  therefore,  he  imagined,  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  at  an  address  or  a  hand-bill.  He  attended,  and  while  he  un- 
hesitatingly condemned  Lord  Clifton's  as  insufficient,  he  held  up  as  a 
model  for  imitation  the  preliminary  one  of  Mr.  Sutcliffie.  Here,  said 
he,  well  as  you  know  it,  I  will  venture  upon  reading  it,  for  you  know 
the  adage,  ^'Fas  est  ah  hoste  doceri.*'  The  document  in  question, 
(and  undoubtedly  it  was  an  able  one)  ran  as  follows.  **  To  the  Ho- 
nourable and  Independent  Freeholders  and  Electors  of  North  Somerset: 
Grentlemen,  the  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  your  late  representative, 
Lord  Atherton,  has  occasioned  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  your 
county,  and  you  will  therefore  be  shortly  called  upon  to  exercise  thos 
rights  which  the  constitution  has  confided  to  you,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  elective  franchise,  secured  to  you  by  the  immortal  act  of  1832, 
to  choose  a  knight  of  the  shire  to  represent  you  in  parliament.  Long 
as  I  have  known  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  deeplv  as  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  its  wel^Are,  I  am  aware  that  the  period,  during  which  I  have 
been  personally  resident  among  you  has  been  scarely  sufficient  to 
render  you  acquainted  with  my  views  and  principles.     In  offering 
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myself,  therefore,  as  a  candidate  for  so  high  an  honour  as  that  of 
representing  you  in  parliament,  I  shall  venture  to  state  on  what  srounds 
I  propose  myself,  and  what  duties  I  conceive  will  become  binding  on 
me,  should  I  succeed.  I  understand  that  the  great  object  of  civil 
government  is  the  welfare  of  the  governed,  and  as  for  the  most  part 
the  people  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  wants,  I  look  with  favour 
on  the  extension  of  the  popular  principle  in  our  admirable  constitution. 
That  they  may  be  enabled  to  govern  themselves  wisely  and  well,  I  advo« 
cate  the  education  of  the  whole  people  to  the  widest  possible  extent, 
and  to  the  highest  possible  point.  The  perfectibility  of  human  nature 
can  only  be  proved  by  throwing  the  largest  opportunities  to  the 
largest  possible  mass;  and  I  trust  that  a  liberal  and  philosophical 
system  of  government  will  ere  long  have  the  power  of  demonstrating  this 
great  and  glorious  truth.  I  avow  myself  the  unflinching  opponent  of 
every  species  of  monopoly,  whether  it  regards  the  produce  of  the  land, 
the  fruits  of  handicrau,  the  practice  of  education,  or  the  ministry  of 
religion.  I  shall  fight  against  all  restrictions  in  commerce,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when,  while  I  acknowledge  cheerfiilly  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  the  established  clergy,  those  who  conscientiously  differ 
from  them,  but  who  yet  preach  the  same  religion,  will  be  admitted  to 
a  share  of  their  wealth,  power,  rank,  and  influence.  Your  peculiar 
interests,  those  especially  of  a  local  character,  I  shall  watch  over  with 
the  most  jealous  care;  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  advancing  the 
welfare  of  North  Somerset,  to  advance,  at  the  same  time,  that  of 
England  and  the  world  at  large. 

I  remain. 

Gentlemen, 
Tour  most  faithful  and  obedient 
humble  servant, 
Jamcs  Holroyo  Sutcliffb. 
Brochurst,  July  18,  183—. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Manning,  "  that  is  what  I  call  a  quietpeace  of  astute- 
ness; he  follows  it  up  by  more  particular  statements  afterwards.  But 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  is,  in  effect,  denunciation 
of  church  and  sovereign  together,  a  concert  declaration,  that  he  will  do 
what  he  can  to  Americanize  us;  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  quiet, 
so  covert,  that  it  requires  to  be  well  sifted  before  you  can  see  anything 
more  in  it  than  a  mere  ordinary  liberal  address.  He  pledges  himself  more- 
over to  nothing,  and  yet  we  well  know  how  he  has  spoken  out  in  the  course 
of  his  canvas,  and,  as  you  see,  he  fairly  meets  the  objection  that  he  has 
but  lately  come  among  us,  but  implies  that  he  has  most  sedulously 
watched  over  our  interests  many  a  long  year.  Now,  look  at  your  paper. 
Lord  Clifton,  and  what  do  you  see  there  ? — simply  a  declaration  that 
you  will  stick  to  church  and  state,  com  laws,  and  home  manufactures; 
and  then  the  usual  parade  about  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  the  honour  of 
representing  North  Somerset:  you  take  the  concrete,  he  holds  to  the 
abstract;  he  keeps  to  generals,  you  descend  to  particulars.    Again,  you 
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know  what  Mr.  Sutcliffe*s  views  are  about  the  Poor  Law;  yet  he  has 
created,  in  some  way  or  other>  a  most  incorrect  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  voters  in  general,  that  he  detests  that  most  evil  enactment.  You 
woald  have  imagined,  had  you  heard  him  at  Minehead,  that  any  thing 
like  Popish  misrule  must  be  most  terrible  in  his  estimation;  yet  you 
know  that  Mr.  O'Connell  is  holding  a  seat  for  him  open  for  Ballina- 
lynch,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary;  should  he  fail  here,  in  fine,  Mr. 
Sutcliffe  is  a  worshipper  of  expediency,  and  you  must  make  him  speak 
out,  or  he  will  defeat  you — 

**aXXo  be  troi  epew,  av  b'eri  ^pevi  j3aXXeo  ^ii^iv " — 

which  is,  being  interpreted — and  I'll  just  give  you  another  hint,  and  do 
you  turn  it  over  in  your  mind, — it  is  that  you  must  speak  out  for  him, 
and  tell  your^constituents,  as  you  mean  them  to  be,  what  sort  of  a  per- 
son he  is;  and  besides  this,  you  must  have  another  kind  of  agent 
besides  Mr.  Lee;  you  must  have  a  man  versed  in  all  the  crooked  ways 
of  Mr.  Sutcliffe*s  people,  and  able  to  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons. 
Now,  don't  stop  me;  I  know  very  well  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
Reginald,  that  you  cannot  condescend  to  do  dirty  tricks,  and  that  it 
must  all  be  fair  and  above  board  with  you,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  no- 
body wants  it  to  be  otherwise.  Just  send  for  Ferret,  whom  you  recollect, 
Reginald,  at  Queen's  ;  he  is  the  best  man  for  you;  give  him.  ccwte  blanche 
for  money,  and  instruct  him  to  baffle  Sutcliffe  at  every  turn;  and  if  he 
does  not  bring  you  in— my  name's  not  Manning."  *'  With  part  of  what 
you  say,"  interposed  the  Marquis,  "  I  cordially  agree,  and  thank  you  for 
your  advice;  but  as  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Ferret,  considering  what 
character  you  give  him  by  implication,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
we  are  better  without  him;  and  besides,  if  we  do  dirty  things  by  others, 
the  guilt  and  the  dishonour  will  be  just  the  same  as  though  we  did 
them  with  pur  own  hands.  No:  I  agree  with  Reginald — a  fair  fight  and 
no  favour."  ^'  My  Lord,"  replied  Mr.  Manning,  with  some  gravity, 
"  I  fear  that  I  must  have  very  ill  expressed  myself;  I  never  intended  to 
imply  that  Mr.  Ferret  was  to  be  employed  about  dirty  work;  he  is  a 
barrister  of  great  parts  and  learning,  and  a  member  of  our  university. 
I  said  that  be  was  capable  of  baffling  the  dirty  dealings  of  Mr.  Sntcliffe't 
agent,  a  man  of  whom  I  know  something,  and  what  I  do  know  makes 
me  consider  him  dangerous.  Moreover,  I  do  not  mean  to  tax  Mr.  Sut- 
cliffe himself  with  all  Mr.  Coxhead's  doings;  though  candidly,  I  fetr 
it  is  a  case  of  "  like  master  like  man/' 

"Well,  well,"  replied  Lord  Clifton,  **  I  cannot  help  sticking  to  the  old 
legal  maxim,  quifacit  per  alienum/aeit  per  se,  which,  I  once  heard  hu- 
morously r«:idered  thus: — It  was  the  monkey  that  got  out  the 
chesnuts,  though  he  used  the  cat's  paw  to  do  it."  **  I  hope,"  said  Mr. 
Manning,  '*  that  I  should  be  the  last  to  advise  your  Lordship  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  your  conscience;  but  I  would  just  remind  you  that  if 
you  intend  to  represent  North  Somerset,  you  must  sncoessfuUy  contend 
against  Mr.  Sutcliffe;  and  if  the  means  by  whidi  that  result  can  alone 
be  obtained  appear  to  you  unconscientious^  I  see  only  one  course  open 
for  you  as  a  Christian  man  to  iblk)w>  and  that  is,  at  once  .to  resign  the 
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oontestj  and  leave  the  amnty  to  be  represented  bj  an  infidel  republican, 
whose  most  strenuous  exertions  will  be  employed  to  overthrow  both 
the  cbureh  and  the  monarchy  in  this  county.  Besides  this,  a  precedent 
will  be  given,  and  an  example  set  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  cannot  fail  to  produce  its  effects;  and  a  victory  too  will  be  ob- 
tsined,  not  personal  only,  but  by  the  principles  which  Mr.  Sutcliffe 
professes.  I  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that  you.  Lord  Clifton,  are, 
from  the  very  fact  of  your  having  been  ever  brought  up  in  the  high 
principles  of  an  English  gentleman,  quite  incompetent  to  cope  single- 
fianded  with  Mr.  Sutcliffe  and  his  co-plotters.  I  shall  say  no  more  on 
the  topic;  but  as  you  have  summoned  me  to  the  cabinet  council,  I 
oontd  not  in  conscience  avoid  saying  what  I  have  said. 

''  I  think,*'  interposed  Reginald, ''  that  this  matter  had  better  be  left 
to  me;  I  will  act  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  trouble  no  one  about  my 
proceedings.  In  the  meantime  we  want  you.  Manning,  to  aid  us  in 
drawing  up  an  address,  a  sort  of  a  tickler,  you  know.  What  do  you  say 
to  something  like  this, — '*  That,  acknowledging  the  sacred  principle  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  desirous  of  stemming  the  lawless  tide  of 
popular  opinion,  we  had  determined  to  rally  round  the  altar  and  the 
throne, — then  throw  in  something  about  increasing  the  number  of 
Bishopa  in  the  House  of  Peers,  repealing  the  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
taking  off  the  penalty  of  pnemunire  from  certain  miscalled  offences, 
making  an  alliance  with  the  apostolic  See,  and  thus  restoring  Catholic 
unity  to  the  Western  church— wind  up  with  a  smash  at  the  New  Poor 
Law,  and  a  determination  to  protect  the  agricultural  interest."  Mr. 
Winstone  and  Mr.  Lee  laughed  outright  at  this  manifesto.  Lord  Clifton 
looked  perplexed,  and  Bi%inald  annoyed.  Mr.  Manning  alone  was 
entirely  unmoved.  ''  To  say  that  on  any  one  of  these  points  I  differ  with 
you,  would  be  saying  that  which  is  not  true.  I  entirely  and  most 
cordially  agree  with  you  in  all  of  them;  but  I  certainly  should  give  very 
Uttle  for  I^rd  Clifton's  chance  if  he  thought  fit  to  circulate  such  a 
manifesto  as  that  which  you  propose.  No,  you  are  strong  j>ositively  as 
it  is,  you  must  be  strong  negatively  too.  Draw  up,  or  I  will  draw  up, 
a  few  sets  of  questions  tending  to  show  that  Sutcliffe*s  plans  will  lower 
the  profits  of  fanners  and  the  wages  of  manufacturers*  labourers,  so  that 
the  one  will  be  at  once  placed  in  a  worse  position  and  the  others  not 
directly  bettered,  but  indirectly  injured,  inasmuch  as  their  wages  will 
fall  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  bread,  and  the  state  of  the  country  at 
large  will  be  deeply  and  irremediably  deteriorated.  Let  these  be  pro- 
perly divided,  and  widely  circulated,  one  set  among  the  agricultural  and 
the  other  among  the  manufacturing  portions  of  the  constituency,  with  a 
few  of  the  others  respectively  intermixed,  so  as  to  catch  all  eyes ;  let 
them  be  signed  *'  A  Freeholder,"  and  dated  from  Minehead  ;  get  money 
from  the  £ldon  Club,  not  :o  much  to  carry  your  election  as  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  the  designs  of  factious  demagogues,  scatter  tracts, 
the  earlier  Oxford  tracts  will  do,  or  some  of  Burn's  cheap  series,  as  widely 
as  possible;  have  a  few  travelling  lecturers  in  pay,  and  let  them,  and  do 
you,  inveigh  against  the  New  Poor  Law  on  every  opportunity.  You  must. 
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besides  this,  unmask  Mr.  Sutcliffe  on  this  point,  and  make  it  dearlthat 
he  is  an  advocate,  and  not  an  opponent,  of  that  most  abominable  enact- 
ment; and  to  show  how  little  he  really  depends  upon  English  freehold- 
ers, you  must  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  already  virtually  elected  for 
Ballinalynch.    One  more  thing  I  would  recommend.     Declare  against 
the  game  laws ;  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  you  will  be  doing  no 
small  service  to  the  community  by  an  attempt  to  get  them  abrogated; 
and  though  you  may  alienate  from  your  cause  a  few  of  the  squirearchy, 
you  will  get  the  farmers  to  a  man."    **  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Clifton,  "  a  mighty  pretty  notion  you  have  of  electioneering,  and  an 
elegant  plan  of  a  campaign  have  you  sketched  out  for  us,  as  my  friend 
O'Grady  would  say,  if  he  were  here  to  listen  you;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense  in  what  you  say,  and  I  think  we  cannot  do  letter 
than  to  follow  your  advice."     The  conference  thus  terminated,  even 
Rieginald  being  convinced  that  however  a  few  like  himself  might  be 
gained  by  an  advocacy  of  extreme  measures,  the  majority  would  be 
shocked  and  alarmed.     In  one  thing  he  showed  himself  a  very  valu- 
able ally,  for  the  very  nature  of  his  failings  indicated  a  large  portion  of 
energy, — far  more,  indeed,  than  his  friend  the  Marquis  possessed.   He 
wrote  by  that  evening's  post  to  the  Duke  of  Bristol,  detailing  to  him  all 
that  haa  taken  place,  and  recommending  to  the  Duke  to  send  at  once 
a  retainer  to  Mr.  Ferret,  and  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  his  son.    In 
two  days  the  answer  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a  very  brief  note  from  the 
Duke,  introducing  a  tall,  pale,  thin,    and  dry-looking  personage  to 
Reginald,  as  *'Screwham  Ferret,  Esq."     Reginald  perceived  at  once 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  able  and  most  astute  character,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  caustic  manner  and  cold  grey  eye  of  Mr. 
Ferret  which  rather  repelled  than  invited  confidence.     Of  this  he  was  * 
apparently  not  aware,  or  perhaps  he  was  indifferent  to  it,  for  he  waited 
for  Reginald  to  commence  a  conversation,  and,  in  the  meantime,  most 
carefully,  but  without  any  rudeness,  scrutinized  him,  his  face,  head, 
figure,  dress  and  general  appearance, — all  seemed  to  undergo  the  most 
searching  examination ;  all  this  was  done  without  the  slightest  approach 
to  offensiveness,  and  yet  it  was  eminently  disagreeable :  for  Reginald 
felt  the  uncomfortable  assurance  that  the  strange  being  before  him 
was  reading  him  up,  and  getting  him  by  heart ;  — was  taking  a  kind  of 
inventory  of  his  thoughts,  wishes,  powers,  and  intentions,  and  present- 
ing nothing  to  a  counter  scrutiny  but  a  blank  wall.    That  Ranald  was 
right  was  soon  made  manifest,  for,  in  reply  to  some  civil  remark  which 
he  made  about  the  Duke's  introduction,  Mr.  Ferret,  breaking  from  an 
apfiarent  reverie,  said,  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  believe  I  have  the 
honour  to  address  Lord  Clifton's  most  intimate  friend ;"  and  then  taking 
no  notice  of  the  surprise  which  he  saw  depicted  in  the  countenance  of 
his  auditor,  he  proceeded  to  ask  various  questions,  some  of  which 
appeared  quite  irrelevant,  and  many  whose  drift  Reginald  could  not 
exactly  perceive.     To  all,  however,  he  obtained  answers,  and  he  then 
intimated  that  he  should  act  entirely  by  himself,  and  that  he  was  so 
commissioned  by  the  Duke;  he  added,  that  hb  agency  was  to  be  kept 
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strictly  secret,  and  that  he  should  commonicate  with  no  one  saye 
Reginald  and  Mr.  Manning,  neither  of  whom  were  to  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  his  aid  or  presence.  When  this  strange  interview  was  termi- 
nated Reginald  felt  all  his  previous  sentiments  confirmed;  he  was  in 
the  mortifying  position  of  having  been  thoroughlj  pumped,  and  yet 
kept  out  of  miat  he  considered  should  have  been  his  own  secret.  He 
had  been  compelled  **to  play  second  fiddle,"  and  to  feel  himself 
scarcely  so  good  as  a  **  fidus  Achates."  The  only  drop  of  consolation  to 
counterbalance  all  this  was,  that  neith^  his  father,  nor  Lord  Clifton, 
nor  Mr.  Lee,  were  to  know  anything  of  this  new  and  mysterious  ally; 
for  when  Reginald  proposed  that  Mr.  Ferret  should  see  Mr.  Lee  aod 
consult  with  him,  the  former  pooh-poohed  the  suggestion  with  the 
most  ineffable  contempt.  It  became  necessaiy  after  this  interview  to 
arrange  their  own  proceedings  with  some  degree  of  care,  for  Reginald 
had  the  difficult  task  of  acting  as  though  he  had  nothing  to  hide,  and 
was  a  little  annoyed  to  find  by  many  indirect  proofs,  that  Manning  and 
Ferret  were  in  perfect  union  one  with  the  other.  Indeed,  it  was  in 
Mr.  Manning's  house  that  the  New  Ulysses  had  taken  up  his  abode, 
causing  greater  wonder  in  that  small  menage  than  had  ever  been  caused 
before.  And  here  it  may  be  as  well,  especially  as  it  will  have  some 
bearing  on  the  future  portions  of  our  ttfle,.  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Manning  and  his  house  and  household. 
Polished  and  agreeable  to  no  common  extent,  it  was  clear  that  he  had 
brought  deep  research  and  extensive  travel  to  bear  on  the  resources  of 
a  naturally  powerful  mind,  nor  was  it  easy  to  start  a  subject  in  which 
he  was  not  at  home,  and  yet  to  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him 
there  appeared  a  shade  of  mystery  thrown  ovgr  him,  which,-  while  per- 
haps it  increased  the  interest  which  they  felt,  was  but  ill  calculatea  to 
ensure  entire  confidence.  He  had  entered  rather  later  than  usual  at 
Oxford;  he  might  have  been  twenty-five  when  he  became  a  commoner 
of  Norfolk  College,  but  he  gained  all  the  honours  of  the  university,  and 
some  of  its  emoluments;  he  held  a  fellowship  at  his  own  college,  and 
had  recently  been  appointed  professor  of  Metaphysics,  but  he  had  for 
some  time  past  been  residing  on  a  small  curacy  at  the  village  where  he 
was  first  introduced  to  our  readers.  It  was  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
life  that  was  shrouded  in  so  complete  an  obscurity.  He  himself  had 
once  or  twice  stated  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  in 
Norfolk,  who  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  reverses  had  been  obliged  to 
reside  abroad;  that  he  had  been  mtended  for  mercantile  pursuits;  and  in 
the  carrying  out  of  these  he  had  risited  most  part  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  some  that  could  hardly  be  so  called.  This,  however,  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  very  extensive  correspondence  which  ever  as 
an  undergraduate  he  had  maintained,  and  which  subsequently  had  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  corre- 
spondence was  with  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  when  some  college  scouts  at 
one  period,  and  a  country  post-mistress  at  another,  had  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  nature  of  that  business  which  occasioned  so  much  letter 
writing  .to  a  recluse  clergyman,  they  were  met  with  a  very  singular  and 
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most  impenetrable  cypher.  Report  indeed  asserted  ^ft>r  Sir  James 
Graham's  are  of  older  date  than  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry)  that  his 
despatches  had  more  than  once  been  stopped  and  examined  at  head 
quartet's^  but  as  they  were  forwarded  entire,  it  would  seem  that  they 
contained  nothing  treasonable.  To  let  our  readers  into  a  secret,  ther6 
were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons  in  Eutope,  who  could  read 
them,  and  the  Sir  James  Graham  of  the  day  was  certaiiEily  not  one  of 
the  number.  Mr.  Manning,  was  a  strict  foHower,  some  said  a  leader, 
of  the  Tractarian  sdiool;  he  fasted  twice  in  the  week,  and  all  vigils  and 
all  Lent;  he  preached  a  doctrine  somewhat  more  extreme  than  Mr. 
l?ilgtim  of  St.  Paul's,  or  Mr.  Tomkins  of  Christ  Church,  and  was 
pointed  out  by  the  (soi-disant)  Evangelicals  as  somewhat  more  than 
just  over  the  line  which  separated  Popery  ftom  Protestantism. 

As  every  other  felljw  of  every  other  college  had  done,  he  wrot« 
pamphlets,  and  while  he  decidedly  disapproved  of  "Tract  No.  W,"  be 
went  very  far  beyond  it  in  his  oral  discourses,  and  tacitly  admitted  a 
great  deal  more  in  his  printed  ones.  The  Record  reviewed  all  his 
works,  and  expended  a  great  deal  of  indignation  about  them;  but  in  his 
case  as  every  other,  they  found  fault  where  he  was  right,  and  passed 
him  over  in  silence  where  he  was  wrong,  and  they  moreover  abused  him 
very  roundly  for  being  a  lover  of  Popery  and  a  Papist  himself,  because 
he  declared  his  belief  in  a  visible  church,  and  an  actual  authority  com- 
mitted thereto ;  they  might  (had  they  pqssessed  learning  enough)  have 
found  better  reasons.  Mr.  Manning,  however,  went  on  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  growing  if  possible,  more  polished  and  more  tolerant, 
increasing  rather  than  lessening  his  foreign  correspondence,  and  making 
converts  to  the  extremest  doctrines  of  Tractarianism  wherever  he  went 
His  learning  and  his  ascetic  virtues,  his  zeal,  his  self-denial,  and  the  dili- 
gence which  he  displayed  in  his  pastoral  cure,  made  him  universally  re- 
spected ;  as  did  the  almost  hermit-like  simplicity  of  his  establishment. 
His  household  consisted  of  one  man  servant,  a  Spaniard,  and  to  whom 
Mr.  Manning  spoke  ever  in  the  magnificent  language  of  his  native  land, 
(a  necessity,  rather  than  a  choice,  for  Diego  neither  could  nor  would 
Speak  English,)  and  one  aged  female  who  attended  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  morning  to  perform  diose  services  which  in  this  country  are  sup- 
posed to  require  the  hands  of  the  gentler  sex.  And  thus  passed,  month 
after  month,  the  greater  part  of  the  night  as  well  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  hours  of  day-light,  occupied  by  intense  study,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  correspondence  to  which  allusion  has  been  already 
made.  We  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  the  pastoral  duties  of  the 
parish  were  neglected ;  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  :  the  sick  were 
visited,  the  dying  were  attended,  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  admi- 
nistered weekly ;  services  performed  twice  every  day,  and  the  children 
catechised  thrice  a  week  ;  but  the  parish  was  a  very  small  one,  and  it 
afforded  time  for  the  curate  to  occupy  himself  in  writing  a  voluminous 
work,  and  one,  as  it  appeared  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  books  with 
which  he  surrounded  himself  for  reference,  requiring  deep  and  continual 
research.     The  addition  of  another  pastor  to  a  household  like  this,  and 
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one  of  such  erratic  habits  too  as  Mr.  Ferret,  would  appear  to  be  a 
powerful  disturbing  force.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be  found  otherwise : 
Mr.  Ferret  would  sit  up  half  the  night  occasionally,  assisting  his  friend 
in  his  researches  ;  at  other  times  he  would  drink  Hollands  slightly 
diluted  to  an  unheard-of  quantity,  and  sing  songs  with  Diego  in  a  lan- 
guage which  some  said  was  Arabic,  and  others  Oitano ;  but  he  always 
had  a  latch-key,  wherewith  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  he  could  let 
himself  in,  and  he  soon  made  himself  on  "lame  cat  terms"  with 
Manning,  Diego,  and  Mrs.  Gerald. 


STANZAS  ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  PRINCE. 

BY  THS  KBV.  JAMBS   BANDINBL. 


Thb  peril's  past— the  pang  is  o'er — 

The  infant  sees  the  hght ; 
And  Britain's  thousand  shrmes  implcn^ 
Heaven's  lul]»  unvaiyine,  endless  store 

Of  blessings  pure  ana  bright. 

Thanks  be  to  Him,  whose  fostering  care 

Preserv'd  her  in  that  hour ; 
Forbade  the  pains  of  hell  to  scare, 
Snatch'd  hfsr  from  death's  encirclmg  snare. 

And  sav'd  her  by  His  power. 

And  thou,  too,  tiny,  helpless  thing. 

How  tenderly  caress'a. 
The  crowds  that  shout,  the  bells  that  ring. 
Make  thee  but  still  more  closely  cling 

Unto  thy  mother's  breast. 

God  save  the  Prince  I  May  He  prolong 

His  sojourn  upon  earth ! 
God  save  the  Pnnce !  May  sin  and  wrong. 
And  wan  affliction's  ghastly  throng. 

Be  strangers  to  his  hearth  I 

Qod  save  the  Queen,  and  long  protect 

The  blessing  He  hath  given ; 
Her  every  deed  and  word  direct ; 
And  when  her  life-blood's  flow  is  check'd. 

Convey  her  soul  to  heaven. 

What  maid  in  moonlight  reverie 

E'er  dreamt  of  lot  uke  thine  ? 
What  son  of  sacred  poesy. 
Even  in  his  highest  ecsta^, 

Fram'd  aught  so  near  divine  ? 

The  destiny  of  destinies. 

Unrivalled  one,  is  thine; 
For  all  that  charms  the  vulgar  eyes. 
And  aU  the  sons  of  wisdom  prize. 

To  bless  thy  fate  combine. 
2s2 
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For  highest  in  thy  high  degree 

Thou  stand'tt  aloft  akme. 
Whilst  countless  myriads  hend  the  knee — 
Queen  of  the  mighty  and  the  firee ! — 
Before  thine  iuand  throne. 

Queen  of  the  free ! — no  hi^less  slave 

Curses  thy  spotless  sway ; 
But  wheresoe'er  thy  banners  wave. 
They  float  o'er  yanquish'd  serfdom's  grave^ 
And  scare  her  from  her  prey.     * 

But  mightier  though  thine  empire  be 

Than  that  of  kndly  Rome, 
There  is  a  word  more  dear  to  thee 
Than  pomp^  or  power,  or  sovereignty— 
That  sacred  word  is  Home. 

And  thoueh  all  earUi's  resplendent  dyes 

Adorn  thy  regal  bower. 
None  blooms  so  loyefy  to  thine  eyes. 
So  cherish'd  by  the  good  and  wise. 

As  the  sweet  orange  flower. 
Auguit,  1844. 
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-**  A  proverb  in  the  vale 


For  endless  indnstiy.''  WordswobtB. 

I  ALWAYS  look  upon  a  cottager,  working  in  his  garden  in  the  cool  of 
the  eyening,  after  a  hard  day's  toil  in  the  service  of  the  fiirmer,  with 
emotions  of  pleasure.  Nor  is  this  pleasure  of  a  selfish  and  temporary 
nature.  It  is  not  the  cultivation  of  Grod's  fair  earth  that  is  alone  con- 
cerned in  his  habits  of  industry.  That,  great  as  are  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  is  but  a  secondary  consideration.  No-I  it  is  the 
benign  influence  which  the  plot  of  ground  has  upon  the  moral  and  social 
condition  and  habits  of  the  cottager  which  conveys  this  sense  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  pleasure  derived  frt>m  such  a  cause  must  be  of  the  purest  and 
most  enduring  kind.  To  see  his  fellow-creature  happy,  even  in  the 
person  of  a  poor  despised  **  son  of  the  soil,'*  must  make  the  true  citizen 
of  the  world  happy. 
In  these  days,  when,  in  the  language  of  the  poet  Cowper, 

'*  Pass  where  we  may,  through  city  or  through  town, 

Village  or  hamlet,  of  this  merry  land ; 

Though  lean  and  beggar'd,  every  twentieth  pace 

Conducts  the  unguarded  nose  to  such  a  whiff 

Of  stale  debauch,  forth  issuine  from  the  styes 

That  Law  has  lieens'd,  as  makes  Temperance  reel;  "— 
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it  becomes  essential  that  the  English  peasantry  shonld  have  some  em- 
ployment wherewith  to  fill  up  their  leisure  hours.  It  is  for  the  want  of 
this  that  so  many  among  them  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  even* 
ings  at  the  alehouse ;  and  that  this  is  a  great  evil  is  manifested  by  the 
aspect  which  the  face  of  rural  society  wears — how  great,  who  can 
tell  ?  The  miseries  arising  therefrom  increase  like  a  ball  of  snow  ga- 
thered  by  the  hand,  and  rolled  along  the  silvery  surface  until  it  becomes 
a  heap  too  huge  to  moye.  And  these  are  not  merely  personal.  The 
drunkard  not  only  injures  his  reputation,  health,  and  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual interests,  but  he  carries  wretchedness  into  the  heart  of  his  family. 
The  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  his  loins,  alike  with  himself, 
reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  dissipation.  The  wan  look  of  the  wretched 
creature  who  has  yoked  herself  to  such  a  character  for  life  tells  a  tale 
harrowing  to  the  heart  of  the  observing  philanthropist;  and  the  haggard 
countenances  of  his  ill-clad  offspring  confirm  that  tale.  It  tells  of 
brutality,  hunger,  and,  in  a  word,  of  misery  poured  into  the  cup  of 
life,  full  to  the  brim.  Society,  also,  feels  the  effects  of  such  a  man's 
evil  habits.  The  tradesman  can  tell  a  long  story  of  woe  arising  from 
that  source; — how,  by  the  deception  to  which  he  has  compelled  his  wife 
to  resort,  in  order  to  save  his  family  from  starvation,  he  has  become  his 
debtor,  and  how  he  can  never  hope  for  payment.  So  can  the  community 
at  large  complain.  Memory  recals  to  mind  many  cottagers  who  have 
been  exiled  to  foreign  lands  for  crimes,  and  many  more  heads  have  been 
prematurely  pillowed  in  the  cold  grave,  leaving  their  offispring  to  be 
provided  for  at  the  public  charge.  The  coffers  of  the  opulent,  the 
barely  independent,  and  even  the  industrious  poor,  are  made  to  furnish 
a  provision  for  those  who,  but  for  the  dissolute  habits  of  their  guilty 
parents,  might  have  been  sitting  round  their  boards,  and  feasting  on 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Natural  affection  has 
repudiated  them — for  it  was  not  sufficiently  potent  to  check  their 
parents  in  their  evil  courses— and  cast  them  forth  to  subsist  on  the 
bounty  of  strangers. 

The  lamentable  condition  in  which  the  English  peasantry  in  general 
are » found  is  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the  pious  and  benevolent. 
Often  have  I  heard  the  clergy  deplore  the  immoralities  prevailing  among 
that  section  of  their  charge.  Some,  whom  I  have  known,  have  labourea 
diligently  to  raise  their  moral  condition  in  society;  in  which  good  work 
they  have  been  assisted  by  the  pious  members  of  their  congregations. 
Ladies,  especially,  have  lent  their  aid,  their  taleijits,  and  influence,  in 
the  endeavour  to  promote  their  welfare;  but  the  result,  in  general,  has 
mocked  their  united  efforts.  They  found  them  demoralized;  they  left 
them  demoralized  still:  for  it  is  not  simply  words  that  can  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  cottager.  If  he  be  of  vicious  habits,  all  the  wise 
counsel  you  can  pour  into  his  ears,  though  your  speech  be  like  ''apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  will  be  but  as  the  casting  of  "pearls  be- 
fore swine;"  for  the  cottager,  thus  walking  in  the  path  of  moral  turpi- 
tude, is  not  the  artless  being  of  whom  ^'Maro  sang,"  and  ''Sidney 
warbled  poetic  prose."     He  will  listen  to  your  advice,  forsooth;  but  for 
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what  is  it  that  he  listens  7  Not  that  his  conduct  may  he  ixoproyed,  but 
that  he  may,  perchance,  obtain  some  portion  of  your  silver.  Give  such 
a  man  a  long  lecture,  and  not  reward  him  for  listening,  and  your  mo- 
tive for  visiting  his  cottage  will  be  called  into  question.  You  must 
show  him,  in  a  more  tangible  manner,  that  you  have  his  interest  at 
heart,  or  you  will  probably  become  the  object  of  his  dislike,  if  not  of  his 
contempt.  But  the  question  is,  whether,  in  bestowing  an  alms  upon 
individuals  who  have  no  proper  sense  of  right  moral  conduct,  you  may 
be  doing  them  good  or  harm  ?  Whether  you  will  not  thereby  be  admi^ 
nistering  to  the  immoralities  you  are  seeking  to  prevent?  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  this  is  frequently  the  result  of  indiscriminate  alms^ 
giving.  Unknowingly,  the  hand  of  charity,  stretched  forth  from  a  phi- 
lanthropic and  pious  motive,  through  the  perverted  mind  of  the  reci- 
pient, administers  to  crime.  Mercy  is  made  the  handmaid  of  brutality, 
and  piety  of  vice. 

There  is  a  more  excellent  way  of  henefiting  the  cottager ;  a  way 
which,  though  it  does  not  require  aught  of  gold  and  silver,  would, 
nevertheless,  raise  his  moral — ay,  and  intellectual  condition  in  society, 
which  should  be  the  aim  of  every  enlightened  Christian  philanthropist. 
Afford  him  due  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  physical  powers,  call  his 
industry  into  active  operation,  and  you  will  soon  see  him  a  moral  cha- 
racter. Then,  reason  having  its  proper  sway  over^the  springs  of  action, 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  great  truths  of  religion,  which 
only  can  make  a  man  truly  happy  in  this  world,  and  ^ve  him  hope  of 
an  inheritance  **  incorruptible,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,"  will  be  lis- 
tened to  with  attention,  if  not  **  received  with  meekness." 

Such  assertions  are  not  of  an  ideal  nature.  It  is  well  known  that 
habits  of  industry  tend  to  virtue.  Indeed,  we  cannot  take  a  walk 
through  village  or  hamlet,  without  being  impressed  with  this  truth. 
Go,  for  instance,  to  the  cottager,  who,  from  the  generous-hearted  fedieg 
of  his  enlightened  landlord,  is  provided  with  a  plot  of  ground,  suffi- 
ciently ample,  wherein  to  employ  his  leisure  hours.  Mark  well  his 
manners  and  appearance.  Unlike  his  neighbour,  who,  from  indulging 
in  vicious  habits  in  his  spare  hours,  has  become  a  very  churl,  he  is  re- 
spectful, cheerful,  and  happy.  If  you  speak  to  him,  he  will  not  answer 
you  surlily,  and  turn  his  back  upon  you ;  but  vnU  show  an  inclination 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  you.  He  will  conduct  you  round  his 
garden,  and,  vnth  hearty  goodwill,  offer  a  portion  of  its  flowers  and 
fruits  for  your  acceptance.  And  then  his  cottage,  how  neat  and  well 
furnished  it  is !  and  his  wife  and  children,  how  neatly  clad  and  happy ! 
Contrast  these  with  the  cottage,  wife,  and  family  of  his  ha{dess  neigh- 
bour, and  how  striking  is  the  difference !  One  might  imagine  that  they 
belonged  to  two  distinct  orders  in  society,  were  it  not  that  both  cottagers 
wore  the  same  badges  of  occupation,  vnth  only  this  difference-^that  the 
one  is  dirty  and  ragged,  the  other  clean  and  whole  in  every  part. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  family  of  the  industrious  cottager  that  the  good 
effects  of  his  possessing  a  cottage  and  garden  is  most  clearly  marked.  All 
is  order  and  peace.     His  wife  seems  the  very  picture  of  happiness. 
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Her  eyes  glisten  with  delight,  and  express  the  joy  she  feels  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  such  a  partner  and  a  blooming  family.  Neither  she  nor  her 
children  are  afraid  to  approach  him,  lest  they  should  experience  ill  usage. 
His  manners  are  ever  kind  to  them ;  for  he  knows  and  practises  the 
sacred  duties  of  a  husband  and  father.  It  is  his  delight  to  provide  for 
their  bodily  wants,  not  forgetting  their  spiritual.  Instead  of  letting 
them  run  about  the  streets  as  his  neighbours,  where  they  become  ini- 
tiated in  scenes  of  vice,  he  sends  them  to  school  on  the  week-day,  and 
takes  them  to  a  place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  He  attends,  likewise, 
to  their  habits  of  industry.  While  he  plies  the  spade,  they  are  em- 
ployed in  uprooting  the  obnoxious  weed,  that  so  the  growth  of  his 
plants  or  his  trees  may  not  be  impeded.  Thus  he  rears  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  their  future  happiness  and  usefulness  in  society.  It 
is  rare,  indeed,  and  only  by  affliction,  which  is  the  lot  of  all,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  that  such  a  man's  &mily  becomes  a  burden  to  the  community ; 
for  the  industrious  man  is  ever  respected  by  his  superiors,  and  if  employ- 
ment is  to  be  had  he  can  always  command  it,  and  also  look  to  receive 
the  full  value  of  his  labours.  Hence,  while  health  aud  strength  are 
imparted  to  him,  he  is  able  to  provide  for  his  family  with  comfort,  with- 
out de&auding  the  tradesman,  and  without  seeking  the  pittance  of 
charity. 

A  spirit  of  independence  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
industrious  cottager.  His  honest  pride  scorns  the  servile  work  of 
"clamorous  importunity."  To  be  able  to  provide  for  a  numerous  pro- 
geny without  aid  is  his  boast.  During  last  autumn,  at  an  agricultural 
meeting,  prizes  were  given  to  cottagers  for  various  merits ;  and  among 
them,  for  bringing  up  large  £eimilies  without  parochial  relief.  Sever^ 
aged  men,  whose  silver  hairs  played  lightly  over  their  weather-beaten 
foreheads,  were  thus  rewarded ;  and  they  received  the  gift  with  a  glow 
of  honest  pride  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  beholders.  £very 
one  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  were  what  they  felt  them- 
selves to  be — ^men  of  right  feeling  and  good  principles. 

In  whatever  light  the  habit  of  industry  among  cottagers  is  viewed,  it 
seems  essential,  not  only  to  the  well-being  of  himself  and  family,  but  to 
society.  And  in  what  better  way  can  that  habit  be  promoted  than  by 
providing  him  with  ample  cottage  gardens?  I  say  '* ample,**  because 
th^  gardens  assigned  to  cottages  generally  are  not  sufRcient  for  the  pro- 
motion of  industrious  habits.  Such  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  cul- 
tivation, and  hence  the  "  thistly  curse*'  is  more  conspicuous  therein  than 
the  fruits  of  industry.  Hence,  likewise,  many,  when  the  cause  of  the 
cottager  is  pleaded,  point  to  these  ill-cultivated  spots  of  ground,  as  a 
proof  that  he  would  not  cultivate  more  if  he  had  it.  For,  ask  they,  with 
a  triumphant  air,  if  he  wiU  not  employ  his  leisure  hours  on  this  smaU 
garden,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  employ  them  on  a  larger, 
were  you  to  put  it  into  his  possession  ?  The  argument  is  as  unjust  as  it 
is  fallacious.  In  order  to  rouse  man  to  action,  he  must  be  shown  that 
his  interest  is  concerned :  an  axiom  which  holds  good  in  every  class  of 
society.     But  can  it  be  shown  that  the  cottager's  interest  is  concerned 
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in  tilling  the  land,  unless  it  is  of  sufficient  dimensioxis  to  give  him 
scope  for  constant  exertion  ?  He  is  too  good  a  judge  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  the  value  of  his  labour,  to  be  thus  deceived.  And  even 
were  he  to  cultivate  this  meagre  spot  of  earth,  it  would  not  prove  suf- 
ficient for  his  wants.  A  cottager  who  has  a  family,  and  few  are  without 
a  numerous  progeny,  needs  a  large  plot  of  land  for  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  for  they  are  the  chief  viands  placed  upon  his  table. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  visiting  the  cottage  of 
Joseph  Gibbons,  to  whom  the  opening  lines  of  this  sketch  from  Words- 
worth may  be  justly  applied.  Joseph  is  no  ordinary  man  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.  Go  whenever  you  will  to  his  cottage  in  the  evening,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  him  in  his  garden.  The  alehouse  has  no 
charms  for  him.  His  garden  has  weaned  him  from  that  evil  habit, — for, 
like  his  neighbours,  Joseph  used  to  spend  his  evenings  at  the  Rodney's 
Head.  I  once  congratulated  him  on  the  change  in  his  conduct,  and  his 
answer  was  very  pleasing,  **  I  have  to  thank  my  generous  and  kind- 
hearted  landlord  for  that,"  said  he  ;  "  he  it  was,  who,  by  letting  me 
this  plot  of  ground,  saved  me  from  that  evil  course  of  living."  It  is  truly 
a  pleasure  to  visit  the  cottage  of  Joseph  Gibbons.  He  meets  one  vdth 
such  a  cheerfril  open  countenance,  that  it  is  cheering  to  the  heart.  As 
for  his  fruit,  it  is  all  at  your  service,  if  you  could  eat  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  offered  is  truly  gratifying.  While  he  is  respectfril, 
he  is  not  slavish ;  for,  while  addressing  me,  he  is  evidently  impresse<' 
with  the  idea  that  his  conduct,  if  it  does  not  place  him  on  an  equalit 
with  the  '*  gentleman!'  whom  he  is  addressing,  at  least  entitles  him  to 
my  respect ;  and  he  has  it  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  It  gives  me 
as  much  pleasure  to  talk  with  him,  as  it  does  with  my  richer  neighbours. 
For  it  is  not  riches  that  ennobles  a  man  ;  it  is  good  conduct ;  and 
Joseph  is  as  conspicuous  for  this  as  any  man  I  know,  whether  rich  or 
poor.  His  habits  of  industry  have  so  preserved  him  from  vice  and  crime* 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  talk  with  him  as  with  "  a  brother." 

Observation  has  wrought  this  firm  conviction  in  my  mind,  namely, 
that  if  the  opulent  would  raise  the  character  of  the  poor  to  the  point  they 
desire,  they  must  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  being  habitually  in. 
dustrious.  And  that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  those  means  there 
can  be  no  question.     Apart  from 

<'  the  love  of  nature's  works,'' 
which 

**  Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man 
Infused  at  the  creation  of  the  kind," 

and  which  is  of  itseK  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  the  cottager  would  feel  himself  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society,  by 
having  a  plot  of  ground  of  similar  dimensions  to  that  of  my  neighbour 
Gibbons  allotted  to  his  cottage.  Such  would  serve  as  a  pledge  to  him 
for  right  moral  conduct.  By  it  all  opportunities  of  indulging  in  vicious 
habits  would  be  takeil  away,  and  the  man  would  be  insensibly  led  into 
the  path  of  moral  rectitude.     The  tone  of  his  feelings  would  be  altered. 
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Instead  of  looking  upon  the  rich  with  the  eye  of  envy  and  discontent, 
he  would  regard  diem  as  his  friends,  and  pay  them  all  proper  respect. 
The  interest  of  the  rich,  likewise,  is  as  much  concerned  in  this  matter  as 
the  cottager  himseK,  at  least  as  regards  pecuniary  matters.  Let  them 
but  reflect  upon  the  causes  of  the  frequent  and  large  demands  made  upon 
their  purses  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  hoth  in  union  houses  and  in 
prisons,  and  they  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  For  these 
causes  are  the  idle  and  dissolute  hahits  of  the  poor^hahits  induced  from 
not  having  sufficient  scope  for  their  industrial  powers.  Idleness  is  an 
inlet  to  disorders  of  every  kind,  and  paves  the  way  for  licentiousness  and 
crime.  As  an  old  writer  has  observed, — **  People  that  have  nothing  to 
do  are  quickly  tired  of  their  own  company.*'  Hence  it  is  that  so  many 
of  our  cottagers  daily  resort  to  the  alehouse,  which  may  be  considered 
the  gate  through  which  they  pass — some  to  the  onion,  some  to  prison, 
some  to  foreign  lands,  and  some  to  the  grave. 

"  Tis  here  they  learn 

The  road  that  leads  from  competence  and  peace 

To  indigence  and  rapine;   till  at  last 

Society,  grown  weary  of  the  load, 

Shakes  her  encumbered  lap  and  casts  them  out.".~CowPER. 

If  the  rich,  therefore,  really  desire  the  wel£Etre  of  that  useful  class  of 
people,  English  Cottagers,  they  must  see  that  they  are  furnished  with  a 
cottage  garden :  then  these  cottagers  themselves,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  society  at  large,  will  pronounce  them  "  blessed." 

RUSTICUS. 


MONASTERIES. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
ALABM  CAUSED    BT    THE    ADVANCE    OF    THE    ALLIES    IN    1698-^THEIR 
CONDUCT — ITS     EFFECT     ON    GRUMBACH — THE    CONCLUSION     OF,    HIS 
NOVICIATE THE    PROFESSION THE    FESTIVAL THE    PARTING. 


Orumbach  thus  continues  his  Journal : — For  the  first  three  months  of 
my  noviciate  I  bore  my  lot  as  I  hesi  could,  scarcely  thinking  of  any  tiling. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  it  was  my  best  course  to  lead  a  monastic  life, 
and  I  was  too  idle  to  seek  improvement ;  I  only  watched  the  priests  so 
as  to  observe  what  freedoms  were  allowed,  and  what  met  with  reprimand 
or  punishment.  The  religious  profession  required  of  us  as  novices  was 
very  slight.  We  took  the  communion  after  High  Mass  twice  a  week, 
and  we  were  bound  to  choose  a  father  confessor,  but  the  abuses  of  the 
confessional  had  been  so  generally  acknowledged  at  this  time  that  it  was 
obligatory  to  confess  twice  a  year,  and  then  in  Latin.  I  and  my  com- 
panions were  free-thinkers,  but  we  chose  a  good-hearted  old  monk,  who 
was  deaf,  and  who  took  no  offence  at  our  disclosures,  or  did  not  under- 
stand them.    I  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  my  noviciate  with  impatience, 
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being  assured  of  the  comparadve  Jreedom  I  should  eigoy  as  deacon  and 
then  as  priest,  but  I  felt  a  disgust  towards  the  lay  brethren,  with  'whom 
I  eschewed  all  intercourse^,  their  dependent  position  seeming  to  produce 
and  foster  in  them  every  species  of  bad  disposition.  Cunning,  falsehood, 
low  pride,  and  a  sly  spirit  of  revenge,  were  their  characteristics :  yet  each 
monk  seemed  to  have  always  one  of  them  as  a  bosom  friend,  being  in 
&ct  the  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  world  without.  Their  morn- 
ing duties  I  have  already  described,  of  awakening  the  whole  Con- 
vent. They  then  lighted  the  fires,  torches,  lamps,  &c.,  dressed  the  offi- 
ciating priests,  blew  the  organ  for  the  choral  services,  bore  the  reprimand 
of  every  one,  and  attended  all  the  religious  services.  The  more  cun- 
ningly they  could  guess  and  follow  the  wishes  of  the  priests,  the  better 
they  were  treated.  All  the  afternoon  they  followed  the  trade  for  which 
they  had  been  taken  firee  into  the  cloister,  and  given  a  provision  for  li^. 
They  were  tailors,  shoemakers^  bookbinders,,  wash^men,  and  such  like. 
J  was  turning  my  attention  to  the  comparative  lots  and  different 
positions  of  the  members  of  our  monastery,  when  all  reflections  were 
interrupted  by  an  event  which  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life.  A  cry 
arose  in  the  monastery  of  '*  sauve  qui  peut."  Illustrious  refugees  sought 
admittance  into  our  walls,  giving  the  abbot  information  that  the  allied  ar- 
mies were  approaching,  destroying  all  before  them,,  and  that  they  were  par- 
ticularly inimical  to  the  cloisters.*  Each  of  the  inmates  b.^gan  considering 
.all  possible  devices  for  securing  his  property  against  the  invaders,  and  for 
providing  a  livelihood  should  ihey  be  ejected  from  their  conventual  life. 
Anxiety  reached  its  highest  point,  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  neigh- 
bouring town  was  besieged,  and  the  unfortunate  novices  had  the  worst  lot, 
being  cared  for  by  no  one.  Many  formed  extraordinary  plans,  and  I,  for 
one,  fully  aware  of  my  ignorance,  in  all  real  lore  determined  oh  seeking 
employment  in  some  hotel  in  Vienna,  having  some  idea  of  the  manage  of  a 
cabaret,  and  a  little  smattering  of  French,  which  would  be  useful  there. 

The  allies,  however,  passed  peacefully  by  us,  and  we  remained  undis- 
turbed. Yet  they  had  decided  my  fate  on  two  points.  First, — in  leaving 
the  country,  they  plundered  it,  and  so  effectually  destroyed  my  parental 
mansion  that  I  could  never  return  to  it,  nor  seek  assistance  from  my 
parents ;  and  therefore  I  was  necessitated  to  persevere  in  the  religious 
life,  and  become  a  monk.  And,  secondly,  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
evils  of  ignorance,  and  I  fully  resolved  for  the  future  to  cultivate  dili- 
gently my  mental  capacities  and  arm  myself  against  possible  misfortunes. 
Accordingly,  during  the  rest  of  my  noviciate,  I  strove  to  recommence 
my  education,  and  to  ground  myself  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  German  languages.  As  no  time  was  given  for  these 
studies,  I  had  to  rise  before  the  choir  and  study  after  the  complane.  I 
took,  also,  the  hour  of  meditation  and  recreation,  and  restricted  myself 
in  sleep.  A  course  of  lectures  was  opened  at  this  very  time,  first  in 
theology,  and  then  in  philosophy,  to  instruct  the  novices  before  entering 
the  deacon's  office,  and  these  I  diligently  attended.   But  the  monk  lecturer 

•  The  allied  force  of  a.d.  1698. 
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was  so  incapable  of  teacbing,  that  little  profit  eould  be  gained  from  his  dry 
reading  of  a  college  manuscript.  I  slowly  progressed,  rejoidng  when  I 
found  myself  comprehending  the  grammatical,  poetical,  and  rhetorical 
rules  of  the  different  languages.  I  now  found  the  use  of  a  lay  brother, 
with  whom  I  formed  an  intimacy,  which  enabled  me  to  carry  on,  through 
him,  a  French  correspondence  with  a  bookseller  in  the  town,  with  whom 
I  had  been  at  school,  and  who  lent  me  books,  particularly  Fenelon's  Te- 
lemachus,  which  1  wrote  out  and  translated  till  I  made  myself  master  of 
the  idiom.  An  opportunity  occurred  of  showing  my  knowledge.  The 
name  day  of  the  prior  approached,  when,  by  custom,  the  novices  wrote 
either  an  essay  or  poem  in  his  praise.  I  wrote  an  eclogue  in  French,  and 
this  uncommon  form  of  greeting  was  well  received  by  the  high  personage 
in  question,  who  desired  the  novice  master  to  encourage  me  in  all  my 
shidies,  of  which  he  had  already  received  information. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the  monastery  I  will  bring  my  noviciate 
to  an  end.  Our  novice  master  constantly  reminded  us  of  our  duty  to 
search  our  consciences  before  taking  the  oaths  of  *^  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience,"  and  to  decide  whether  we  were  able  to  take  them.  Seven 
of  us  declared  ourselves  ready.  One  only  hesitated,  and  afterwards  -so 
strongly  repeated  his  doubts  that  he  left  a  few  weeks  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  year.  He  returned  to  his  mother,  whose  remonstrances  had  been 
his  chief  reason  for  giving  up  his  monastic  resolutions.  He  became  a 
<M>llege'  teacher,  but  died  from  over  study  in  a  few  years.  We  were,  in 
the  meantime,  provided  with  new  dresses  for  the  great  £lte  day  of  our 
profession,  and  requested  to  invite  all  our  chief  friends  and  relations ; 
and  then  the  eight  days  previous  to  the  ceremony  we  were  left  entirely 
alone  and  freed  from  all  services,  that  we  might  have  this  time  for  ab- 
stract meditation.  A  religiously  disposed  mind  might  have  done  so  ;  but 
we,  on  the  contrary,  indulged  in  phantasies  of  all  kinds ;  painting  our 
approaching  meeting  with  our  friends,  and  our  comparative  future  freedom. 

The  day  arrived — the  8th  of  May,  1698,  a.d.  Early  in  the  morning 
were  collected  an  extraordinary  number  of  persons  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, not  including  the  invited  guests,  who  soon  afterwards  appeared, 
about  eight  persons  for  each  novice.  The  church  was  crowded  to  excess. 
The  novices  stood  with  their  friends,  and  the  choral  service  was  gone 
through  as  usual.  When  the  terzt  was  sung  the  abbot  came  from  the 
sacristy  in  full  pontifical  dress,  with  the  crosier  and  staff,  and  went  up 
to  a  throne  erected  at  the  high  altar.  We  then  came  forward  and  knelt 
before  him,  some  weeping,  some  rejoicing  to  take  the  triple  oath.  My 
feelings  were  mixed  and  confused,  but  I  deeply  felt  the  renouncing  the 
sympathy  of  woman,  which  I  felt  necessary  to  my  nature.  The  first  act 
of  the  abbot  #as  to  cut  off  our  hair.  This  had  been  previously  done, 
but  a  small  lock  was  left  that  the  ceremony  might  be  gone  through  by 
him.  The  hair  was  so  cut  that  a  small  portion  was  left  to  make  a  gar- 
land round  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  vestments  were  then  changed, 
the  wing  or  badge  belonging  to  the  novices  taken  off,  the  white  habit  and 
a  black  scapulary  put  on,  ornamenting  the  dress  before  and  behind,  and 
then  an  overall  of  white  woollen  stuff  covered  the  whole  person.    It  was 
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large,  with  full  plaits  like  the  dress  of  the  French  advocates,  only  white 
instead  of  black. 

The  abbot,  surrounded  by  the  priests,  then  made  some  prayers,  and 
sitting  down  on  his  throne  each  novice  signed  before  him  the  oaths  by 
which  his  union  with  the  cloister  became  indissoluble.  The  high  grand 
pontifical  mass  was  then  sung  by  the  abbot  and  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
organ  and  its  cloisters  gave  forth  its  most  beautiful  symphonies.'  All  the 
musical  powers  of  the  different  musicians  of  the  convent  were  exerted 
to  their  utmost,  and  the  mass  was  greatly  lengthened  in  consequence : 
afterwards  succeeded  the  Sextus  and  Nones  ;  and  then  the  newly-made 
monks  hastened  to  their  rooms  to  take  off  the  white  full  dress  and  put 
on  the  black  stuff  belonging  to  deacons,  in  order  to  receive  their  friends. 
Quickly  they  were  all  seated  at  the  refectory  tal)le,  where  was  laid  out 
the  best  repast  the  monastery  could  give,  and  St.  Urban's  excelled  most 
others  in  this  respect,  having  large  farms  and  its  own  meat  of  all  kinds. 
During  the  serving  of  the  table  a  grand  concert  was  given  by  the  amateur 
performers,  who  had  no  sinecure  ofBce  on  this  or  any  other  day.  So 
great,  indeed,  were  the  labours  of  all  the  instrumental  performers,  that 
our  anxiety  as  novices  was  to  display  no  musical  talent.  Of  each  set  of 
monks  one  or  two  young  men  were  always  chosen  who  appeared  to  be 
masters  of  any  instrument,  to  join  the  body  of  instrumental  performers 
in  accompanying  the  choir.  There  were  five  organists,  five  violin  players, 
two  or  three  for  the  violoncello ;  horn,  trumpet,  bassoon,  &c.,  and  their 
ill-requited  laborious  ofiices  I  shall  mention  hereafter. 

When  the  music  and  the. repast  were  finished,  the  guests  walked  over 
the  grounds  and  lands  of  the  abbey,  new  and  surprising  to  most  of  them. 

There  were  beautiful  valleys  and  plains  adjacent,  and  in  itself  it  pos- 
sessed a  {arm  with  feeding  stalls  for  twenty-five  oxen,  of  which  tliree 
each  fortnight  were  killed  for  the  convent  table;  cows,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  poultry ;  large  stables  for  thirty  horses,  a  brewery,  bakehouse, 
flour-mill,  &c. 

After  seeing  all  these  things  they  returned  to  the  evening  repast,  and 
spent  the  time  in  conversation  or  cards.  The  next  day  amusement  was 
provided  in  visiting  the  pilgrimages  dependent  on  the  abbey  priests,  or 
in  investigating  the  museum,  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  library,  or 
other  possessions  of  the  monastery.  In  all  these  things  the  female 
guests  were  particularly  interested,  and  they  were  even  permitted  to  see 
the  dormitories  of  their  friends.*  Cards  were  again  the  pleasure  of  the 
evening.  The  next  morning  tears  dimmed  the  meeting,  as  separation 
took  place  after  the  mid-day  repast.  In  the  afternoon,  any  changes  that 
were  determined  on  by  the  prior  and  abbot  were  announced.  Different 
monks  were  named  as  professors  of  sciences,  or  of  laws,  &c.  Some  were 
given  offices,  others  displaced,  &c.,  and  the  advantages  belonging  to  these 
offices  enumerated  in  order  to  give  an  incitement  to  the  younger  brethren. 

•  Of  this  fact  the  translator  can  bear  witness.  At  Nice,  in  1836,  in  the  Cistertian 
Convent  at  St.  Ciniier,  a  party  of  ladies  were  invited  to  see  the  dormitories  of  the 
brethren,  provided  they  would  endow  the  foundation. 

[Note.— If  any  one  doubts  these  confessions,  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Frieitf 
1  can  only  refer. tiem  to  the  original.— Translator.] 
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''REMEMBER  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW." 

TWO  80NNBTS>  BY  THE  RBY.  JAMBS   BAMDINBL. 


I. 

• 

Rbmbmbbr  St.  Bartholomew;  *  and  flee 
The  cruel  faith,  whose  creed  is  writ  in  gore. 
And  seal'd  with  falsehood.    Seine's  f  empurpled  shore, 
Alps*  X  ^iizzy  height — ^last  refuge  of  the  free. 
And  Oxford's  §  homes  of  pure  antiquity. 

Attest  its  fruits.    What  'vails  the  boundless  store 
Of  corgeous  pageantry,  and  ancient  lore. 
And  aiu  that  fires  the  heart,  or  charms  the  eye. 
Rome  hath  the  stain  of  miurder  on  her  brow. 
And  erimly  glories  in  her  guilt ;  even  now  || 
Her  hands  are  red  with  blood.    Remove  that  stain. 
And  be  what  once  long  since  thou  wast  again. 
And  we  will  open  wide  to  thee  our  home : 
.Until  that  time  arrive,  no  pbacb  with  Romb. 

II. 

Remember  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  learn 
To  serve  with  trembling  W  a  sister's  fall. 
She  once  was  guileless;  Christ  her  all  in  all. 
What  is  she  now?  The  conscious  cheek  must  bum — 
The  true  heart  hourly  jMray  for  her  return ; 
But  let  no  thought  of  pride,  no  word  of  gall. 
Mix  with  the  prayer  that  sues  for  her  re<^ : 
Not  such  the  smts  that  Christ's  acceptance  earn. 
Woo  her  bv  fealty  to  the  ancient  creed. 
By  godly  cuscipline,  and  goodly  deed ; 
Devotion  to  the  truth,  which  scorns  to  yield 
One  jot  or  tittle  which  hath  been  reveal'd^ 
And  jboundless  charity,  whose  works  may  prove 
The  fulness  of  that  faith,  whose  God  is  lovb. 


August,  1844. 


*  The  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for  the  massacre  of 
the  French  Protestants,  A.  d.  1572. 

t  Colligny,  on  that  occasion,  was  shot  whilst  attempting  to  cross  a  bridge  over 
that  river. 

X  This  line  alludes  to  the  Yaudois  and  their  sufferings. 

§  As  in  the  case  of  the  blessed  martyrs,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer. 

II  Witness  her  authoritative  documents  issued  or  sanctioned  within  the  last  few 
years. 
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THE  SUFFERING  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Na.  VI. 

"  1%  was  sticcess  alone  which  decided  whether  we  should  speak  of  the 
Punic  or  the  Roman  faith/'  are  the  words  of  one  deeply  read  in  the 
annals  of  mankind^  and  deepbr  versed  in  the  secrets  of  human  nature, 
the  philosopher  of  history,  Montesquieu.  And  an  analogous  case  occurs 
in  the  history  before  us  ;  it  was  the  triumph  of  Presbyterianism  achieved 
at  the  Revolution  and  perpetuated  to  the  present  time»  which  has  casta 
comely  veil  over  the  brutal  atrocities  of  the  Covenanters  and  the 
murderous  bigotry  of  their  so-called  Church  ;  whilst  it  has  raked  up  all 
the  acts  of  severity  or  oppression  exercised  towards  those  rebellious 
fanatics  in  the  period  between  the  Restoration  and  Revolution,  and 
universally  and  unhesitatingly  attributed  to  the  Church,  the  Reformed 
Catholic  Church,  all  the  sufferings  which  were  inflicted  either  rightly  or 
wrongly  by  the  Government  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Now  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  co\iduct  of  that  Government.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  even  the  enormities  of  the  Covenanters  should  not 
have  provoked  the  retaliatiop  which  they  called  forth,  for  we  consider 
that  the  Athenian  Sage  was  right  when  he  said  that  one  injustice  did 
not  justify  an9ther,  and  we  have  still  higher  authority  for  not  rendering 
evil  for  evil.  Besides  which,  we  consider  that  the  conduct  of  the  party 
in  power  was  extremely  impoUtic  ;  but  on  this  we  cailnot  here  enlarge. 
That  which,  however,  we  do  say  is,  that — 1 .  the  cruel  and  ruthless  Cove- 
nanters had  no  more  right  to  complain  of  the  treatment  they  met  with 
than  a  French  soldier  in  the  Peninsular  war  for  being  thrust  into  an 
oven. — 2.  that  Presbyterianism  was  chargeable  with  the  crimes  committed 
under  its  auspices,  and  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  its  ministers  and  leaders; 
whereas,  Episcopacy  was  not  amenable  for  the  severities  inflicted, 
sometimes  under  its  name,  indeed^  but  seldom,  if  ever>  for  its  sake,  and 
never  by  its  suggestion. 

The  Covenanting  Preacher  resembled  the  Aztee  Priest  in  his  thirst 
for  blood ;  and  we  might  carry  the  parallel  further,  and  safely  assert  that 
the  God  of  the  Scotch  rebels  bore  a  far  nearer  resemblance  to  the 
war-fiend  of  Anahuse  than  to  that  merciful  and  gracious  Being  whom 
Christians  worship.  It  is  diflicult  to  select  a  more  revolting  scene  for 
contemplation  than  the  conduct  of  these  fanatics.  The  Corcyrseans  were 
heathens  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality  ;  the  Huns  were  simple-minded 
savages ;  the  ministers  of  Papal  vengeance  were  taught  from  their  infamy 
to  disregard  the  Bible  where  it  contradicted  the  Church,  and  the  French 
Revolutionists  were  avowed  infidels.  The  preacher  of  the  Covenant, 
however,  combined  all  the  ferocity  of  savage  with  all  the  duplicity  of 
civilized  life ;  all  the  bigotry  of  despotism  with  all  the  turi)ulence  of 
democracy  ;  and,  as  if  slander,   perjury,   madness,   and  murder  wer« 
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insoffieieBt  to  bligbt  them  in  time  and  blast  them  in  eternity^  they  added 
such  gr6s»  and  reToltina  blasphemy  as  makes  the  heart  shudder  to 
contenplate.  But  enoagh»  of  this  we  pass  over  their  gloomy  reign  imd 
the  sufferit^  of  their  victim^  Uieir  prayers  and  preachings  for  blood, 
th^ir  massacres  of  defenceless  women  and  capitulated  prisoners,  and  all 
the  other  horrors  which  they  perpetrated,  and  shall  merely  f^kide  to 
their  subjugation  by  Cromwell. — Strange  to  say,  that  which  in  other 
cases  has  been  always  considered  as  the  most  serious  calamity,  namely, 
conquest  by  an  ancient  enemy  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  vanquished, 
proved  in  this  instance  the  greatest  blessing  whidi  Scotland  had  received 
ibr  some  centuries.  The  stem,  cool,  and  politic  Protector  soon  reduced  the  • 
factions  population  to  subjection  ;  nor  did  he  show  any  sympathy  with, 
or  toleration  for,  the  extravagant  claims  and  outrageous  acts  of  the 
Preachers  :  like  the  writhing  of  the  snake  in  the  eagle's  talons,  their 
struggles  were  in  vain,  and  he  achieved  that  which  the  legitimate  sovereigns 
of  Scotland  had  vainly  attempted.  Happy  perhaps  wonld  it  have  been 
for  her  if  she  had  been  compelled  to  bear  for  a  few  years  longer  the  iron 
yoke  of  the  inflexible  Independoit. 

In  1660  Charles  II.  was  restcnred  to  the  throne  of  these  Kingdoms, 
and  whatever  doubts  m%ht  have  been  previously  entertained  as  to  his 
sentiments  towards  Presbyterianism,  they  were  soon  laid  to  rest.  His  first 
Scottish  Parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  first  of  January  1661,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  reverse  all  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of 
their  predecessors,  as  well  as  the  attainders  passed  on  the  Royalists 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  rebels.  And  after  various  preliminary 
measures,  on  the  28th  of  March  they  passed  the  famous  act  recissory, 
which  annulled  all  the  acts  of  the  "pretended  Parliaments"  from  1640 
to  1648.  This  was  followed  by  ''  An  Act  concerning  Religion  and  Church 
Government,"  in  which  the  King  declared  his  firm  resolution  to  maintain 
the  true  reformed  Protestant  Religion  as  it  was  established  in  the  time 
of  his  royal  father  and  grandfather  ;  and  as  to  the  government  of  the 
Church  (continues  the  act),  his  majesty  will  make  it  his  care  to  settle  and 
secure  the  same  in  such  a  frame  as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God,  most  suitable  to  monarchical  government,  and  most  complying 
with  the  public  peace  of  the  kingdom.  The  act  allowed  the  continuance 
of  the  then  existing  courts  until  further  arrangements  should  be  made,  on 
condition  of  their  behaving  themselves  peaceably.  The  Parliament  then 
enacted  the  annual  celebration  of  the  twenty- ninth  of  May,  and  proceeded 
to  take  measures  for  relieving  the  vridows  and  orphans  of  the  persecuted 
Episcopal  clergy. 

On  die  12th  of  July  the  Parliament  was  adjourned,  and  the  Earl  of 
Middleton  proceeded  to  court,  where  a  consultation  took  place  upon 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Lauderdale  the  future  persecutor  of  the  Covenanters, 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  miscreants  who  ever 
flattered  a  King  or  oppressed  a  people,  opposea  vehemently  the  rein- 
troduction  of  Episcopacy,  to  which  he  was  as  a  conscientious  Presbyterian 
naturally  hostile  ;  and  when  his  advice  was  overruled,  and  Episcopacy 
introduced,  he  declared  that  he  would  smite  the  Bishops  under  the  fifth 
rib, — a  promise  which  he  scrupulously  performed. 
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Pursuant  to  the  Royal  pleasure,  four  individuals  were  summoned  from 
Scotland  to  receive  Episcopal  consecration  ;  these  were  Shavp,  Fairfoul, 
Hamilton,  and  Leighton,  appointed  respectively  to  the  sees  of  St.  Andrews, 
Galloway,  Glasgow,  and  Dumblane.  They  were  consecrated  by  Bishops 
Sheldon,  Morley,  Sterne,  and  Lloyd.  On  their  return  to  Scotland  they 
consecrated  others,  and  from  them  is  derived  the  Apostolic  authority  at 
present  possessed  by  the  bishops  of  the  Suffering  Church  in  Scotland. 
On  the  27th  of  May  1662  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  *'  An  Act  for  the 
Restitution  and  Re-establishment  of  the  ancient  Government  of  the  Church 
by  Archbishops  and  Bishops,"  by  which  the  Parliament  restored  the 
temporal  dignities  and  sanctioned  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  Diocesans. 

The  Episcopacy  now  introduced  was  as  moderate  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  All  ministers  were  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their 
benefices,  however  acquired,  provided  they  would  consent  to  accept 
presentation  from  the  patron  and  collation  from  the  Bishop.  The 
parochial  kirk  sessions  were  still  retained  with  the  minister  as  president^ 
precisely  as  under  the  Presbyterian  regime  :  the  Presbyteries,  too,  still 
remained  as  before,  with  the  exception  that  the  moderator  was  appointed 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  Provincial  Synod  still,  continued  as 
formerly,  the  bishop  presiding.  No  robe  was  required,  no  liturgy  was 
enforced,  the  people  were  permitted  to  receive  the  Eucharist  sitting,  and 
all  that  was  enjoined  was  the  use  of  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  the  Gloria  Patii, 
and  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  together  with  the  recital  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  especially  by  the  sponsors  in  baptism.  We  do  not 
perceive  how  the  Church  could  make  further  concessions,  and  still  retain 
her  divine  character.  Well  might  the  honest  conscientious  Presbyterian, 
Calamy,  exclaim — What  would  our  brethren  in  Scotland  be  at  ?  Would 
to  God  we  had  these  o£Pers  ! 

Had  this  been  all,  all  would  have  been  well ;  but  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  that  day  had  no  idea  of  toleration,  properly  so  called. 
Unity  was  considered  both  by  theologians  and  politicians  as  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  Church  and  State  ;  and  whatever,  therefore,  might  be 
conceded  with  the  view  of  eornprehension  ended  here.  Those  who 
refused  to  be  comprehended  were  considered  as  refusing  toleration  ;  the 
terms  offered  were  to  be  accepted, — they  might  be  good  or  bad,  lenient 
or  severe,  but  they  were  final. 

The  Parliament,  acting  on  these  principles,  passed  laws  inflicting 
various  amounts  of  fine  and  imprisonment  on  all  who  refused  to  attend 
their  parish  churches,  or  who  held  or  attended  other  religious  assem- 
blies, and  in  process  of  time  enacted  still  severer  penalties.  That  this 
was  highly  wrong  as  well  as  impolitic,  wicked  as  well  as  unwise,  we  fully 
admit ;  but  we  must  make  a  few  observations  on  it. — 1.  The  fault  was  of 
the  age,  not  of  the  party. — 2,  The  principle  of  intolerance  was  held  with 
equal  zeal  by  the  Covenanters  as  by  their  opponents,  their  demands  not 
being  toleration,  but  intolerant  ascendancy. — 3.  The  Covenanters  were 
chiefiy  persecuted  as  enemies  to  the  civil  government,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  they  desired  to  overthrow.— 4.  They  were  persecuted  by  Presby- 
terians.— 5.  The  Church  did  not  demand  the  blood  of  its  enemies  as  the 
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Covenanters  had  done, — 6.  Whatever  may  have  heen  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  heads  or  ministers  of  the  Church,  exasperated  by  the  outrages  of 
their  opponents,  they  did  not  in  general  advocate  severe  measures,  and 
frequently  exerted  themselves  to  oppose  such. 

It  is  now  a  known  fact  that  Charles  II.  was  a  Romanist ;  his  zeal  for 
Episcopacy,  therefore,  was  not  very  disinterested.  Lauderdale,  the  most 
cruel  persecutor,  was  as  we  have  stated  a  Presbyterian,  and  his  atro- 
cities cannot  therefore  with  justice  be  charged  on  Episcopacy.  The 
Government  had  established  a  form  of  religion  which  they  thought 
most  suitable  for  their  purposes  ;  and  from  this  fact,  and  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Covenanters,  they  considered  and  treated  all  those  who 
opposed  their  will  with  extreme  rigour.  Unhappy  country  to  be  ruled 
by  such  men  !  unhappy  church  to  be  supported  by  such  friends  ;  who 
used  her  as  a  mere  engine  of  state,  and  placed  her  name  as  the  title  of 
their  crimes. 

Had  the  Government  allowed  toleration  to  all  who  would  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  exacted  no  fines,  and,  permitting  quiet  conventicles, 
rigourously  forbidden  field  meetings  ;  had  they  contented  themselves 
furthermore  with  laws  against  seditious  preachers — had  they  on  all  oc- 
casions distinguished  both  in  theory  and  practice  between  the  leaders 
and  the  led,  then  would  Scotland  have  been  peaceable,  and  the  Church 
prosperous.  Such,  alas !  was  not  the  case.  A  stern  absolution  on  the 
one  hand  attempted  to  coerce  a  fierce  and  fanatical  faction  which  seemed 
to  gather  strength  from  persecution,  and  courage  from  despair. 

Amongst  other  impolitic  measures,  the  Government  commanded  the 
observance  of  the  Restoration  under  severe  penalties — a  singular  method 
of  exciting  festivity  and  encouraging  loyalty.  It  may,  however,  here 
be  remembered,  that  the  Covenanters  had  in  their  day  of  triumph  for- 
bidden the  observance  of  Christmas  day  under  severe  punishments,  and 
enacted  that  Easter  day  should  be  kept  as  a  fast — an  enactment  which 
they  endeavoured  rigourously  to  enforce. 

In  1669  a  strange  anomalous  measure  of  conciliation  was  adopted  by 
the  Government.  The  most  peaceable  and  popular  Presbyterian 
preachers  were  allowed  to  be  settled  in  vacant  parishes  without  sub- 
mitting to  Episcopal  jurisdiction ;  and  annual  salaries  of  about  £20 
were  offered  to  those  of  them  not  thus  accommodated.  Those  located 
in  parishes  were  to  have  the  manse  and  glebe,  and  £20  a  year  ;  but  if 
they  afterwards  acknowledged  the  bishop's  authority,  they  were  to  re- 
ceive the  full  stipend  belonging  to  the  living.  This  was  accompanied 
by  a  further  enactment  and  exaction  of  penalties  against  those  who  still 
remained  refractory,  and  regulations  forbidding  the  introduction  of  sedi- 
tious matter  into  the  sermons  of  the  indulged. 

On  the  16th  of  November  was  passed  the  infamous  Assertory  act, 
which  declared  that  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment and  policy  of  the  Church  doth  properly  belong  to  his  Majesty  and 
his  successors,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  Crown  ;  and  that  his  Majesty 
and  his  successors  may  settle,  enact,  and  emit  such  constitutions,  acts, 
and  orders  concerning  the  internal  government  of  the  Church,  and  the 
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persons  employed  in  tlie  same,  and  concerning  all  ecclesiastical  meet- 
ings and  matters  to  be  proposed  and  determined  in  the  same,  as 
they  in  their  royal  wisdom  shall  think  fit.  The  bishops  objected  to  it, 
but  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  this  measure,  which  was  viewed  by 
the  Episcopal  clergy  with  disapprobation,  as  well  it  might.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  had  a  general  council  been  sitting  at  this  period, 
they  could  not  have  done  less  than  excommunicate  the  whole  body  of 
the  bishops  for  their  sinful  compliance,  and  lay  the  country  under  an 
interdict.  The  effect  of  this  and  similar  measures  on  the  Presbyterians, 
was  to  alienate  them  still  further  from  a  Church  which  seemed  reduced 
to  be  a  creature  of  the  State  ;  and  increase  their  persuasion  that  in  op- 
posing Episcopacy,  they  were  defending  the  freedom  of  the  Church  and 
the  headship  of  Christ  against  tyranny  and  Erastianism. 

The  measure  was  followed  by  several  outrageous  exertions  of  the 
royal  prerogative  in  the  deposition  of  bishops,  &:c. ;  but  in  1671  the 
Assertory  Act  was  repealed  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  English 
as  well  as  the  Scottish  clergy.  It  seems  strange  how  a  governnnent 
which  passed  such  a  law  can  be  considered  Episcopal ;  or  how  the 
Church  can  be  held  accountable  for  the  conduct  of  men  who  merely 
enforced  uniformity  to  her  as  far  as  they  did  enforce  it,  with  the  view  to 
civil  tranquillity,  and  punished  dissent  as  disobedience  to  the  mandate 
of  the  civil  power,  who  set  her  principles  at  defiance,  treated  her 
bishops  with  indignity,  and  betrayed  her  most  vital  interests  whenever 
it  suited  their  purpose. 

It  accords  with  neither  the  object  nor  the  limits  of  these  papers  to 
describe  in  detail  the  oppressions  of  the  Government,  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Church,  or  the  crimes  and  punishment  of  the  Covenanters.  The 
insurrections  which  arose  were  put  down  by  the  civil  power,  and 
the  conduct  of  both  parties,  rebels  and  royalists,  was  such  as  to  show 
that  whatever  might  be  their  minor  differences,  they  cordially  concurred 
in  opposing  the  gospel  message  of  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace  goodwill  towards  men."  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
authorities  should  execute  rebels  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  or 
conspirators  who  were  in  correspondence  with  foreign  powers  ;  yet  they 
would  have  done  better  to  have  executed  the  leaders  and  exiled  their 
followers.  And  whilst  we  wonder  at  the  madness  of  those  of  both 
sexes  who  refused  to  receive  life  on  the  apparently  easy  terms  of  say- 
ing, **  God  bless  the  King,"  we  must  recollect  that  he  had  assuredly 
given  them  no  great  reason  for  wishing  him  health  or  happiness,  and 
that  the  execution  of  such  misguided  individuals  was,  though  theoreti- 
cally justice,  practically  murder. 

The  disaffection  manifested  towards  the  Church  was  by  no  means 
general ;  it  was  in  fact  principally  confined  to  the  south-west.  Great 
stress  is  laid  by  several  Episcopal  writers  on  the  fact  that  few  gentlemen 
deserted  their  parish  churches — a  fact  which,  with  all  respect,  we  beg 
leave  to  undervalue.  Much  as  we  admire  our  northern  brethren,  and 
earnestly  as  we  are  determined  to  advocate  their  cause,  and  if  God  bless 
our  endeavours 

Till  aU  be  hers  beneath  the  Scottish  iky^ 
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We  should  be  glad  to  hear  less  of  the  "  nobility  and  gentry,"  and  more 
of  the  POOR.  For  though  we  cordially  agree  with  the  jovial  monarch, 
that  Presbyterianism  is  not  the  religion  of  a  gentleman,  we  think  it  ad- 
visable to  take  up  somewhat  higher  ground,  to  scout  and  denounce  the 
idea  that  the  Bride  of  Christ  can  be  rendered  more  lovely  by  adsciti- 
tious  and  earthborn  jewellery  ;  and  to  remember  and  urge  the  sacred 
truth,  that  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  is  a  more  convincing  token 
of  Christianity,  and  therefore  of  Catholicity,  than  even  the  working  of 
miracles  itself. 

But  to  proceed.  The  wise  moderation,*  exemplary  piety,  learning 
and  benevolence  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  as  well  as  the  general  good 
conduct  of  the  inferior  clergy,  continued  in  spite  of  all  discouragements 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Church  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  her  dises- 
tablishment. The  accession  of  James  the  Second  conferred  a  great 
beneOt  on  the  Church.  That  Prince,  for  his  own  purposes,  promul- 
gated an  universal  toleration  ;  allowing  the  Presbyterians  to  hold  con- 
venticles in  private  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  merely  forbidding 
them  to  hold  field  meetings  or  preach  seditiously.  The  effect  of  this 
measure,  together  with  a  wise  distinction  between  the  instigators  and 
perpetrators  of  insubordination  and  insurrection,  may  well  be  imagined  ; 
and  the  Church  would  in  all  human  probability  have  advanced  steadily 
and  triumphed  finally, f  but  for  that  great  event,  the  effect  of  which,  as 
far  as  regards  her  fortunes,  must  be  considered  in  our  next — the  Re- 
volution OF  1688. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  beg  to  remind  our  Readers  that  we  are  not  answerable  for  the  sentiments 
((f  our  Correspondents. '\ 

"  COMING  EVENTS  CAST  THEIR  SHADOWS  BEFORE." 


Sir, 
Every  one  must  have  been  struck  with  one  of  Landseer*s  celebrated  pic- 
tures in  the  exhibition  of  "  Coming  events  casting  their  shadows  before,"  and 
though  unhke  that  talented  artist,  it  is  no  pleasing  picture  which  I  beg  to  hold 
up  to  "  the  mind's  eye  "  of  your  readers  for  a  few  seconds,  yet  I  think  we 
must  all  be  agreed  that  the  subject  of  the  painter,  and  that  on  which  the 

*  One  of  the  worst  features  of  Presbyterianism  in  those  times,  was  the  eager  manner 
in  which  the  Covenanting  declaimers  and  annalists  promulgated  and  perpetuated  the 
most  gross  and  unfounded  slanders  against  their  Kpiscopal  opponents,--a  proceeding 
from  which  the  bishops  of  both  the  Jacobiue  and  Caroline  consecration  have  pre- 
eminently suffered. 

f  She  would,  at  any  rate,  have  occupied  a  more  enviable  position  than  that  at  pre- 
sent enjoyed  by  either  severed  limb  of  her  successful  enemy. 
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thoughtful  churchman  is  compelled  to  meditate  in  the  present  d^,  is  not 
dissimilar.  A  mist  hangs  heavily  on  our  spiritual  horizon,  the  rair  land- 
scape is  shrouded  in  gloom,  the  lofty  mountains  and  the  humhle  plain, 
the  foaming  cataract  and  the  peaceful  like,  are  straogely  hlending  together  in 
mysterious  confusion;  the  canvass  seems  studded  with  "dissolving  views/' 
heautifiil,  yet  strange  to  look  upon  I  When  we  consider  our  ecclesiastical  j>olity 
as  it  is  developed  in  one  harmonious  whok  hy  the  great,  the  good,  the  judi- 
cious Hooker,  we  feel  the  power  of  the  author,  and  the  erandeur  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  alas  !  when  we  turn  to  the  sad  and  sickening  sight  of  daily  practical 
life — to  the  struggling  of  principle  against  expediency — of  faith  against  faction 
— of  might  against  right — of  the  worid  against  the  Church,  we  feel  awe-struck 
and  amazed.  Every  member  of  our  church,  lay  or  clerical — eveiy  friend  to 
wholesome  discipline,  and  legitimate  authority — every  honest  man  whose  moral 
feeling  bids  him  cherish  the  very  name  of  prtnciple-^very  religious  man  who 
comprehends  the  force  of  the  apostolic  maxim,  "  let  everything  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,"  must  regret  that  with  such  a  code  of  laws  as  we  possess,  there 
should  be  such  a  miserable  executive — such  vacillation  whete  there  ought  to  be 
instant  decision— and  such  subterfuges  where  there  ought  to  be  implicit  obe- 
dience ;  schismatics,  whom  the  churdb  is  bound  to  excommunicate  (her  godly 
discipline  restored,  which  is  much  to  be  wished,")  are  coolly  permitted  to 
turn  her  Canons  against  her  faithful  children ;  and  those  very  Rubrics  which 
ought  to  be  "badges  and  tokens"  of  a  churchmui,  as  the  Sacraments  of 
a  Christian  man's  profession,  have  now  become,  as  it  were,  party  tests,  and, 
like  our  Church  Societies  (alas !  that  it  should  be  so !)  infallible  watchwords 
for  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy!  The  same  service  must  be  read  over  the 
profligate  debauchee  or  the  most  eminent  saint — over  the  church's  faith- 
ful and  consistent  member,  as  over  the  most  notorious  opposer  of  her  sacra- 
ments— her  discipline  and  her  doctrine — ^to  refuse  interment  leads  to  the  triumph 
of  the  Dissenter  who  prosecutes  his  victim  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  and  to 
curtail  the  service  (even  though  it  be  a  holy  burlesque)  subjects  the  officiating 
minister  to  the  censure  of  his  spiritual  superior.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter's  words,  on  a  late  distressing  occasion,  are  most  true ;  **  to 
assert  for  the  priesthood  a  right  to  judge  in  every  case  of  the  final  condition  of 
the  deceased,  would  be  to  claim  a  power  of  the  keys  above  that  to  which  Papal 
Rome  even  dared  to  aspire,  and  which  the  Reformed  Church,  while  it  maintains 
the  just  authority  of  its  priests  for  edification,  not  for  distinction,  hath  always  most 
strongly  repudiated."  But  does  this  or  any  portion  of  the  judgment  alluded 
to,  apply  to  the  majority  of  such  cases  as  those  with  which  every  parish  priest 
is  familiar?  While  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the  tendency  of  modem  l^sla- 
tion  is  to  set  at  nought  our  Rubrics,  is  it  not  too  often  the  case  that  the 
coroners'  verdict  interferes  with  respect  to  burials,  and  ofiends  the  conscience 
of  the  officiating  minister?  and  whatever  our  Canons  may  direct,  does  not  a 
general  usage,  which  it  is  invidious  for  an  individual  to  attempt  to  break 
through — added  to  civil  law  impediments — present  a  fearful  barrier  against 
wholesome  and  godly  discipline  ?  And  yet,  methinks,  the  felt  conviction,  that 
honest,  religious  scruples  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  whomsoever  enter- 
tained, and  the  firm  resolve  of  a  large  body  of  the  Clergy  not  to  be  tampered 
with  any  longer  in  the  discharge  of  their  holy  functions,  but  to  maintain  the 
distinctive  character  of  our  Apostolic  Church,  while  it  teaches  the  laity  that 
we  intend  to  carry  out  our  system,  must  compel  our  spiritual  rulers  no  lon^r 
to  be  numbed  by  the  torpedo-like  touch  of  Erastianism,  but  to  be  up  and  stirr- 
ing, remembering  their  high  calling ;  and  that  if  the  state  has  given  them 
temporal  jx)W€r,  it  must  be  faithfully  exercised,  not  for  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment, but  for  the  peace,  the  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  our  Zion.  The  Bishop 
of  Exeter  has,  indeed,  set  a  noble  example  to  other  dioceses^  and  his  late  judg- 
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ment  upon  one  of  the  elergy,  for  mutilating  our  burial  service,  will,  we  hope, 
not  be  without  benefit  in  other  quarters.  Whatever  be  the  effect  upon  those 
out  of  our  Communion,  we  trust  the  days  are  gone  by,  when  large  portions, 
not  merely  of  the  bursal,  but  baptismal  service,  will,  with  impunity,  be  omitted, 
and  the  unseemly  medley  of  broken  vows,  selfish  fears,  and  miserable  expedi- 
ents, be  eiven  to  the  "  moles  and  the  bats."  It  is  impossible  that  the  present 
order  of  things,  or,  rather,  disorder,  can  be  much  longer  tolerated.  Each  fresh 
viction  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  will  only  serve  to  make  a  propitiatory 
holocaust  for  the  Church  at  large.  Oaths  must  be  reverenced  ;  uniformity  must 
be  enforced.  Individuals  must  suffer  for  a  while,  but  the  holy  cause  must, 
ultimately  prevail,  in  sfnte  of  factious  opposition,  or  the  clamours  of  poUtical 
and  selfish  adversaries.  "  Merses  proftmao  pulchrior  evenit "  may  not  inaptly  be 
applied  to  the  Church  established  in  this  kingdom,  however  the  establishment 
party  may  hope  to  destroy  her  CathoUcity.  if  she  had  not  truth  on  her  side 
she  could  not  so  long  have  resisted  the  assaults  of  "  Gebal,  Ammon,  and  Ama- 
lek  ;**  and  daily  experience  forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  "  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before."  It  is  but  recently,  that  at  an  Archdeaconal  Visita- 
tion, the  determination  of  a  zealous  and  orUiodox  curate  to  carry  out  those 
principles  to  which  he  was  sworn  (though  at  variance  with  the  custom  of  his 
clerical  brethren  around  him,  and  though  it  gained  him,  horresco  referens,  the 
remonstrances  and  even  threats  of  many  present)  ,nevertheless  ended  upon  ap- 
peal to  his  diocesan  in  his  own  complete  justification,  and  in  the  approval  of  his 
bishop.  We  may  regret  such  exposure  before  an  assembled  fiock,  and  we  may 
mourn  at  our  '*  unhappy  divisions ; "  but  let  us  have  a  few  more  such  instances 
of  unflinching  fidelity  on  the  part  of  our  bishops  and  curates,  and  we  need  not 
fear  the  result.  "  Heaviness  may  endure  for  the  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning."  The  Rubicon  will  be  no  longer  a  "  bye  word,  and  a  hissing,"  but 
office  will  be  respected  and  obeyed,  and  consistency  treated  with  veneration 
rather  than  scorn ;  Catholic  zeal  and  discipUne  will  flourish  and  abound ;  the 
mutilations  of  the  impugners  of  our  Liturgy  will  be  denounced  and  punished. 
,as  well  as  those  who  omit  portions  of  our  distinct  services ;  The  Church  mili- 
tant prayer  will  be  preferred  to  extemporaneous  or  unauthorised  petitions  pre- 
vious to  the  sermon :  and  alms-giving,  the  practical  test  of  sound  doctrine  and 
of  the  faith  of  the  assembled  worshippers  in  the  temple,  will  put  to  flight  a 
mawkish  sentimentalism,  or  vapid  admiration  of  some  declamatory  appeal  to 
the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  a  listening  auditory.  A  Protestant  manifesto, 
however  numerously  signed,  against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  will  not 
be  the  only  proof  which  clergymen  can  give  of  their  **  conformity  with  their 
ordination  vows;"  and  a  public  profession  of  unshaken  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England,  her  apostolic  order,  and  wholesome  discipline,"  &c.,  will 
be  but  a  tale  tnat  is  told,  compared  with  habitual  "  obedience  to  their  eccle- 
siastical rulers,"  and  that  rubric  which  ought  to  be  a  guide  aUke  to  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams." 

I  have  watched  with  anxiety  the  tone  of  your  periodical,  and  I  trouble  you 
vnth  these  remarks  because  of  the  "  exigencies  of  the  times,"  regretting  that 
2,328  clergyman  have  thought  it  right  to  subscribe  to  a  declaration  couched  in 
modem  language,  which  savours  more  of  faction  than  necessity,  and  seems  to 
advocate  the  "rights  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith,*'  rather  than 
canonical  obedience ;  while  it  would  substitute  an  unmeaning  Protest  against 
the  abominations  of  Popery,  for  our  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  on  that  head  are 
clear  and  explicit  enough,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  but  little  sympathy  for 
those  who.  **  through  their  private  judgment  willingly  and  purposely j  openly 
break  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  which  he  not  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority,  (34th.  Art.) 
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You  profess  in  your  pases  to  praise  what  is  laudable,  even  when  found  in  an 
adversary,  and  blame  what  is  reprehensible,  though  it  come  from  the  mouth  of 
a  friend.  If  you  continue  to  act  upon  this  proression,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  success  is  before  you.  Let  me,  therefore,  entreat  you 
to  hold  no  compromise  with  those  who  have  sworn  to  maintain  certain  Articles 
of  Faith,  yet  would  put  a  Romish  construction  upon  them ;  nor  to  be  over 
lenient  to  such  as  have  solemnly  promised  "  so  to  minister  the  doctrine  and 
sacraments  and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,,  and  as 
this  Church  and  Realm  hath  received  the  samej^'  yet,  with  an  ultra-protestant 
and  rationahstic  bias,  separate  themselves  from  their  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
slight  their  ordination  vows,  and  bring  a  scandal  upon  their  profession  by  their 
laxity,  and  pharisaical  spirit. — Yours  faithfully, 

A  British  Churchman. 


REVIEWS. 


Utilitarianism  Unmasked,  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Gathercolo,  on  the 
Life,  Death,  and  Philosophy  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Colls, 
D.D.,  of  Trimty  College,  Cambridge,  author  of  "  A  Vindication  of  Infant 
Baptism/'  &c.     Price  Is.  6d. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Christian  world  to  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  advancement  of  infidelity,  which  threatens  to  undermine  our  public  and 
domestic  virtue,  and  our  present  and  ftiture  happiness.  We  salute  with  a  wel- 
come a  letter  on  Utilitarianism  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colls,  and  the  highest  credit  is 
due  to  the  author  for  the  fearless  stand  he  has  made  in  defence  of  *'  the  faith 
once  delivered." 

This  letter  on  Utilitarianism  is  addressed  to  a  brother  clemnnan,  than 
whom,  perhaps,  no  one  better  knows  how  to  appreciate  it,  himself  being  a  de- 
fender of  that  Church  and  that  discipline  and  tnat  doctrine  which  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  devotional  feehng  in  this  highly-favoured  land ;  a  Chimjh  which 
promulgates  that  religion  which  can  alone  preserve  our  sons  and  daughters 
from  the  fascinations  of  a  system  which  promises  what  it  never  can  realize,  and 
which  involves  the  heart  in  a  maze  of  mfidelity  by  a  fancied  superiority  of 
mind ;  and  such  is  the  system  which  this  letter  most  successfully  exposes  in 
the  true  character  of  that  arch  unbeliever,  Jeremy  Bentham.  I'he  author  of 
this  expose  was  himself  of  the  household  of  "Old  Jeremy,"  and  therefore 
knows  how  to  depict  the  character  of  that  great  and  notorious  calumniator  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  this  he  has  done  in  a  style  which  all  may  under- 
stand— explicit,  simple,  and  to  the  purpose.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Colls  on 
the  spirit  he  has  shown  by  thus  giving  to  the  world  an  outhne  of  the  life  of  the 
"greatest  happiness-finder j"  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  every 
word  of  the  pamphlet,  or  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  reverend  i^Titer  to 
print  it.  Indeed,  we  thank  him  for  it  from  our  hearts,  and  would  urge  him  to 
the  task  of  a  more  comprehensive  history  of  Bentham ;  feeling  persuaded  that 
a  subscription  book  to  oe  added  to  our  biographical  libraries  would  be  well 
received. 

Dr.  Colls's  early  intimacy  with  Bentham  is  related  at  page  13 : — 

**  When  at  Ford  Abbey,  Bentham  would  frequently  in  the  morning,  before  break- 
fast, play  at  *  lives  *  with  me  in  an  inner  hall,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  at  the 
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farther  end  of  what  used  to  be  called  '  the  Monk's  Walk.'  This  was  a  favourite 
game,"  it  would  seem,  with  Jeremy,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  "  However,"  says  the 
Writer,  "  when  playing  with  one  so  many  years  my  senior,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  put 
the  curb  upon  my  inclination,  and  so  generally  allowed  him  to  be  the  winner.  Once 
or  twice  I  was  inconsiderate  enough,  in  the  ardour  of  the  contest,  to  return  his  balls 
so  quickly,  as  to  become  myself  the  victor.  I  tried  to  wear  the  laurels  which  I  had 
so  fairly  won  with  as  much  modesty  as  a  lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  could,  under  these 
circumstances,  be  supposed  to  assume.  Nevertheless,  the  palm  of  superiority,  on  the 
part  of  my  grey-headed  antagonist,  was  yielded  with  a  very  indifferent  grace." 

In  these  few  words  we  see  the  disposition  of  this  "greatest  happiness" 
maker.  We  behold  the  amicability  of  one  striving  to  make  all  the  world  con- 
tented in  their  station,  and  happy  m  each  other's  societ}'.  An  old  grey-headed 
man  nlaying  at  "fives"  with  a  boy,  and  displaying  his  temper  if  he  chanced  to 
lose  tne  game,  does  not  show  much  sincerity  or  amicability ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, evidences  the  truth  of  the  hackneyed  remark,  that  "  the  greatest  tyrants 
are  your  brawlers  for  others'  happiness,  and  others'  freedom.  The  ^atest 
tyrants  living  are  to  be  found  amongst  your  liberal  men."  Contrast  this  page 
with  the  account  given  at  page  48,  where  we  find  the  old  man  haunted,  towards 
the  close  of  his  existence,  with  the  demoniacal  spirit  of  suicide!  No  one 
thought  of  all  that  this  great  "  happiness-finder  "  could  indulge  in  to  soothe 
his  dying  hour !  No  comfort  in  reflection  upon  the  good  he  had  done,  and  no 
hope  for  the  future  I  He  lies  upon  his  bed,  comfortless,  cheerless,  friendless ; 
refiises  his  daily  food — ^tired  of  life — lingering  in  despair — ^hopeless,  and  afraid 
to  die ! 

"If  morbid  fancies  disturbed  the  slumber  of  his  cradle,  while  the  devil  haunted  his 
childish  imagination  by  night  and  by  day,  the  demon  of  infidelity,  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe,  from  the  painful  account  I  remember  to  have  received  at  the  time, 
from  an  authentic  source,  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  was  but  too  successful  in  plant- 
ing thorns  in  his  dying  pillow.  Bentham  had  always  a  horror  at  the  apprehension 
even  of  his  dissolution;  and  towards  the  close  of  his  existence,  the  tedium  of  a  life 
without  hope,  gained  such  a  powerful  ascendancy  over  him,  that  he  more  than  once 
meditated  his  own  destruction.  Like  David  Hume,  he  looked  upon  suicide  as 
nothing  more  than  a  physical  change,  effected  between  the  component  parts  of  the 
animal  machine ;  and  I  myself  have  heard  him  declare,  that  if  he  chose  at  any  time 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  here,  he  felt  that  he  should  only  be  altering  the 
modification  of  matter.  But  how  fallacious  is  this  reasoning !  How  worthy  of  an 
atheist !  Surely,  none  but  an  infidel  would  presume  to  think  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
finite  powers  of  a  created  being  to  penetrate  the  wonderful  designs  of  the  Most  High  I 
None  but  an  infidel  would  dare  to  disturb  the  schemes  of  nature ;  and  none  but  a 
fool  or  a  coward  would  attempt  it." 

This  is  the  style  adopted  in  this  truly  excellent  letter ;  and  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  that  if  ever  a  clergyman  merited  reward,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colls  deserves 
the  especial  attention  of  his  superiors  in  ofiSce ;  for  never  has  a  minister  of  our 
church  better  or  more  fully  earned  the  meed  which,  we  trust,  awaits  him. 
Mental  error,  in  this  pamphlet,  is  exposed,  and  the  victory  of  gospel  truth  pro- 
claimed. Dr.  Colls  was  very  young  when  first  placed  with  Bentham,  and,  in 
too  many  cases,  the  arch  fiend  would  have  secured  the  prey  to  himself.  The 
prostitution  of  such  mighty  talents  as  were  entrusted  to  Bentham  belongs  to 
the  house  of  Belial ;  and  we  are  bound  to  pity  the  character  who  can  speak  or 
write  loosely  upon  revelation.  Charity  is  always  attired  in  the  same  garb ; 
and  it  is  of  the  sweetest  and  most  energetic  kind  which  dictates  such  compas- 
sionate 8iicr!»estions  as  will  be  found  in  this  most  excellent  and  well-timed 
**  Letter  on  Utilitarianism." 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA. 

THE   RBV.   GEORGE   MORTIMER. 

An  Extract  from  The  Church  newspsper,  dated  Toronto,  June  2\st,  1844: — 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  pain  and  grief  that  we  announce  the 
sudden  and  afflictive  death  of  a  venerahle  friend  and  fellow-lahourer  in  this 
diocese,  the  Rev.  George  Mortimer,  M.A.,  rector  of  Thomhill. 

"  As  this  deeply-lamented  gentleman  was  proceeding  on  Saturday  last  from 
his  residence  to  Toronto,  his  norse,  when  ahout  half  way  through  the  village, 
took  fright,  and  the  reins  breaking,  the  carriage  was  upset,  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
was  thrown  violently  against  the  stump  of  a  tree.  He  received  immediate 
assistance,  and  was  carried  into  the  house  of  a  neighbour.  Dr.  Paget,  his 
medical  attendant,  speedily  arrived  and  drove  him  home.  On  the  way  he 
spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  injury  woula  not 
prove  very  serious ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival  at  his  own  house,  he  expressed 
nis  conviction  that  he  had  not  long  to  survive — an  apprehension  which  was 
confirmed  by  his  kind  and  afflicted  medical  friend.  Having  called  his  family 
around  him,  he  addressed  them  in  his  own  peculiarly  affectionate  and  earnest 
manner  upon  the  solemn  change  he  was  soon  to  undergo,  blessed  them,  and 
presently  after  sunk  to  his  rest,  so  calmly  and  quietly,  that  they  knew  not  of 
nis  departure  until  the  moumfrd  event  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Paget.  About 
two  hours  only  had  elapsed  between  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  and  his 
death. 

"  The  well-known  excellences  of  Mr.  Mortimer  in  every  Christian  sphere 
and  relation  render  any  extended  remarks  of  our  own  unnecessary.  He  was  all 
that  the  mind  can  conceive,  in  this  imperfect  state,  of  a  senile,  consistent,  and 
estabhshed  Christian.  With  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  highest  order,  a 
pohshed  mind  and  a  benevolent  heart,  he  was  fitted  to  adorn  any  society; 
while  the  zealous  and  conscientious  discharge  of  every  pastoral  duty,  to  which 
his  strength  was  equal,  added  to  a  large  and  systematic  charity,  endeared  him, 
in  an  especial  degree,  to  the  flock  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  his 
ministrations. 

"  In  the  diocese  at  large,  as  a  well-informed,  pious,  and  influential  clerfff- 
man,  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt ;  a  loss  the  more  afflictive  to  many,  from  the 
very  recent  opportunity  occurring  at  the  visitation,  where  he  attended  upna- 
rently  in  unusual  health,  of  enjoying  the  benefit  and  gratification  of  nis 
society. 

"  He  has  gone  to  his  rest  in  a  mature,  though  not  old  age ;  and  in  the  words 
of  a  contemporary ;  the  chief  consolation  of  the  family  and  friends  of  this  truly 
good  man  will  be,  that  he  died  in  the  full  assurance  of  entering  into  the  perfect 
realization  of  the  true  believer's  promised  happiness." 

"  Sapientibus  solis  hsx  epistola  sat.** 


CITY    STEAM    PRESS,   LONG    LANK:    D.   A.   DOVDNET. 
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OCTOBER.— 1844. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 

No.  VI. 

"  History  contains  the  experienoe  of  the  world  and  the  wisdom  of  ages." 

\^E  have  said  that  of  all  the  persecutions  of  the  early  church,  that  begun 
by  the  Arian  party,  and  continued  for  many  years,  was  the  most  cruel. 
Athanasius  the  pious  and  the  true,  was  repeatedly  driven  from  his  see; 
forced  to  fly  for  refuge  from  his  enemies  into  the  wilderness  itself,  and 
when  he  had  determined  to  go  in  person  to  the  Emperor,  and  had  even 
begun  his  journey,  hearing  of  the  cruel  usage  which  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers met  with  everywhere,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  returned  to  his 
shade's  and  solitudes.  Disgusting  and  painful  as  the  subject  is,  we 
must  give  one  passage  in  illustration  of  our  assertions  concerning  the 
Arian  heretics.  No  sooner  had  Athanasius  retired  into  the  wilderness, 
than  the  Emperor  sent  Heraclius  with  a  warrant  to  the  senate  and  people 
of  Alexandria,  commanding  them,  upon  their  allegiance,  with  joint  force 
to  persecute  Athanasius.  This  Heraclius  executed  his  edict  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  proclaiming  openly  in  every  place  that  it  was  the  Emperor*8 
pleasure  that  Athanasius  should  be  ejected,  and  the  Churches  resigned 
up  to  the  Arians,  commanding  the  magistrates  and  respective  officers, 
under  great  penalties,  to  see  it  done,  and  forcing  even  the  Gentile  priests 
and  officers  to  approve  his  transactions,  and  to  promise  to  own  him  for 
Bishop  who  should  be  sent  by  the  Emperor;  some  through  fear,  others 
from  the  hope  of  advantage  engaginff  with  him.  The  Prefect  of  Egjrpt 
joined  with  the  Count  Heraclius,  and  Faustinns  the  treasurer,  who  were 
followed  by  the  rabble,  especially  of  the  younger  sort,  and  multitudes  of 
Gentiles.  Their  first  attempt  was  upon  the  assembly  met  on  Wednesday 
in  the  great  church  of  the  city,  though  it  happening  that  the  congregation 
Vol.  I.— No.  X.  2  u 
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being  dismissed,  the  greatest  part  were  gone;  some  few  women  only 
were  left,  and  those,  as  they  were  rising  from  their  devotions,  they  set 
upon  with  clubs  and  stones;  the  holy  virgins  they  beat,  tearing.their 
clothes,  pulling  off  their  head-attire,  and  kicking  those  that  made  re- 
sistance; and  what  was  infinitely  more  intolerable  to  them,  assailing 
their  ears  with  obscene  speeches.  Nor  did  the  clergy  fare  better  than 
the  rest;  the  deacons  and  presbyters,  nay  even  their  ^ends  and  fol- 
lowers, were  dragged  out,  banished,  beaten,  and  some  killed;  and  by  a 
savage  barbarity,  not  commonly  known  among  men,  their  dead  bodies 
were  torn  limb  from  limb.  So  that  all  humanity  seemed  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  hell  itself  to  be  broken  loose.  They  took  Eutychius,  a  sub- 
deacon,  a  man  of  approved  integrity,  and  having  whipped  him  most 
dreadfully,  they  were  carrying  him  to  the  mines,  and  the  worst  part  of 
them  too,  called  Pheno,  a  place  where  the  sturdiest  malefactor  was  not 
wont  to  live  many  days,  not  giving  him  so  much  as  an  hour's  respite 
for  dressing  his  wounds;  but  the  pious  man  was  soon  released  out 
of  their  hands,  for  they  had  not  gone  far,  when,  unable  to  proceed,  he 
dropped  down  and  died.  The  people  out  of  common  compassion  bad 
interceded  for  him,  but  were  rejected;  four  of  them,  honest  and  wealthy 
men,  were  apprehended  for  their  kindness,  grievously  scourged,  and 
thrown  into  prison;  and  when  the  Arians,  not  satisfied  with  that,  mur- 
mured and  threatened  to  complain  to  the  £mperor,  the  commander,  out 
of  fear,  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  scourged  a  second  time;  the 
innocent  men  saying  only,  **  It  is  for  the  truth  that  we  suffer,  we  cannot 
communicate  with  heretics;  go  on  to  beat  as  much  you  please,  there  will 
be  a  time  when  God  will  reckon  with  you  for  these  things."  And  that 
they  might  wholly  extinguish  all  sparks  of  charity  and  compassion,  the 
heretics  would  not  suffer  the  poor  to  be  relieved;  for  whereas  the  poor 
widows  and  orphans  who  had  formerly  been  sustained  by  the  bounty  of 
the  church,  were  still  provided  for  by  the  kindness  of  pious  and  charita- 
ble persons,  they  now,  by  a  new  and  unheard-of  cruelty,  indictedx  pro- 
secuted, and  punished  those  who  received  the  alms,  as  well  as  those  that 
gave  them.  It  were  endless  to  tell  of  the  houses  that  were  broken  open 
and  rifled;  the  goods  and  provisions  carried  away,  and  divided  amongst 
the  soldiers;  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  dead  violated  and  spoiled, 
under  a  pretence  of  searching  for  Athanasius;  the  multitudes  that  were 
fined,  and  forced  to  take  up  money  at  interest  to  pay  their  ransom; 
others  that  fled  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  were  driven  into  the 
wilderness;  others  choosine  rather  to  commit  themselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  sea,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  merciless  and  cruel  people. 
Nor  did  their  rage  extend  only  to  the  hving,  but  even  to  senseless 
and  inanimate  things;  they  took  the  benches  in  the  church,  the  episcopal 
chair,  the  communion  table,  the  partitions,  and  whatsoever  else  they 
could  bring  away,  and  throwing  them  in  a  heap  in  the  great  street,  before 
the  church  gate,  set  them  on  fire,  casting  incense  therein;  this  was  a 
day  of  triumph,  of  joy  and  jubilee  to  the  Gentiles,  who  concluded  that 
surely  the  Emperor  and  the  Arians  were  coming  over  to  them,  and  were 
so  far  elevated  in  their  hopes  and  expectations,  that  they  were  on  the 
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point  of  publicly  setting  up  their  pagan  rites.  And,  but  for  some  mira- 
calous  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence,  they  would  probably  have  done 
so,  but  though  the  Grentiles  were  struck  with  terror,  nothing  had  a  good 
effect  upon  the  Arians;  and,  indeed,  to  such  a  height  did  the  cruelties  of 
this  persecution  proceed,  that  the  very  Gentiles  began  to  be  ashamed  of 
it,  and  could  not  but  abominate  the  Arians  as  the  most  merciless,  inhu- 
man butchers,  persons  that  offered  notorious  violence  to  all  those  princi- 
ples of  kindness  and  tendem^s  that  are  natural  and  essential  to  mankind. 

But  what  had  hitherto  happened  was  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows, 
preparatory  evils  to  make  way  for  the  new-designed  Bishop;  for  it 
behoved  them  quickly  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  they  had  made,  and  to 
place  a  person  they  could  trust  in  this  great  station  of  the  church.  For 
that  purpose  they  fixed  upon  one  George;  a  man  fit  for  their  end,  being 
a  great  meddler,  and  a  prime  supporter  of  the  Arian  cause.  He  was  born 
in  Cappadocia,  of  a  bad  race,  with  worse  qualities;  of  no  consideration  or 
account,  sordidly  educated,  and  of  a  rough  and  unaffable  disposition; 
one  that  did  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  religion:  fit  to  undertake  any 
villany,  and  to  disturb  affairs  wherever  he  came;  a  detestable  flatterer, 
who  thrust  himself  upon  the  great  at  their  table;  and  composed  all  his 
words  and  actions  to  promote  no  other  designs  than  those  of  gluttony 
and  excess.  This  servile  temper  recommended  him  for  an  employment 
ia  the  state:  first,  to  be  provisor-general  of  pork  for  the  army,  an  ofiice 
which  suited  well  with  his  sordid  and  swinish  temper;  and  then,  to  be 
receiver  of  the  stores  at  Constantinople;  wherein  he  behaved  himself  so  un- 
faithfully to  his  trust,  prodigally  wasting  all  upon  his  luxury,  that  he  was 
forced  to  fly  for  it;  and,  vagabond  like,  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
til),  at  last,  he  was  met  with  and  made  Bishop  of  Alexandria;  where  he 
became  stationary,  and  began  his  villanies,  and  whither  he  came  like  one 
of  the  Egyptian  Plagues^  He  was  ordained  to  this  place  by  a  Synod 
which  met  at  Antioch  in  the  year  356. 

Such  was  the  man  selected  to  replace  the  pious  Athanasius ;  he  arrived 
at  Alexandria  about  the  end  of  Lent,  introduced  and  installed  by  a  mi- 
litary guard,  great  crowds  of  people  flocking  to  the  church  to  behold  this 
new  and  strange  sight.  The  octaves  of  Easter  being  past,  he  began  to 
shew  himself  in  his  true  colours;  for  the  people  generally  detesting  to 
hold  communion  with  him,  and  assembling  in  the  churches  as  they  were 
wont,  his  friend  Philagrius  with  an  armed  multitude  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  all  the  scum  of  the  inhabitants,  broke  in  upon  them  and  made  most 
miserable  havoc;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  hurr3ring  the  sacred  virgins 
to  prison,  committing  bishops  to  the  custody  of  the  soldiers;  forcibly 
breaking  open  and  rifling  the  houses  of  widows  and  orphans,  dragging 
persons  from  their  dwellings  by  night,  and  the  very  brethren  of  clergymen 
faring  ill  on  account  of  the  relationship.  Thus  was  it  in  the  city,  nor 
was  it  better  in  the  neighbouring  countries;  the  aged  and  reverend 
orthodox  bishops  were  made  to  endure  every  indignity;  thirty  were 
banished,  and  ninety  turned  out  of  their  churches,  and  their  places  filled 
with  Arians.  Many  of  the  inferior  orders  were  banished,  and  so  cruelly 
treated  on  the  way  that  some  of  them  died;   at  Barca,  Secundus,  pres- 
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byter  of  that  place^  was  trodden  to  death  by  Seeundua  Bishop  ofPenta- 
polis,  and  his  co-partner  Stephen,  because  he  refused  to  comply  with 
them;  the  poor  man  breathed  out  his  soul  with  this  pious  and  innocexU 
charge—  "  Let  no  man  revenge  my  death,  I  have  a  Master  who  will  do 
it,  for  whose  sake  I  suffer  all  this."  I  shall  not  wade  through  any  more 
of  these  tragical  stories,  so  much  to  the  shame  and  dishonour  of  human 
nature,  so  disgraceful  to  the  principles  of  Arianism,  so  opposite  to  the 
dictates  of  true  Christianity;  but  they  were  protected  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  a  man  weak  and  credulous  in  the  extreme, 
and  for  a  while  the  wicked  seemed  to  prosper. 

But  while  the  storm  fell  thus  heavily  around,  God  had  provided 
Athanasius  with  a  secure  retreat  in  the  Wilderness,  where,  in  the  midst 
of  his  solitary  retirement,  he  enjoyed  the  company  and  conversation  of 
those  pious  and  devout  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  the  primitive  monks> 
quite  another  sort  of  men  from  some  of  those  who  have  since  passed 
under  that  name.  But  the  most  spotless  innocency  is  not  shield  enough 
against  the  assaults  of  envy;  nor  can  even  rocks  and  mountains  afiPorda 
refuge  and  protection,  where  cruelty  is  inspired  by  malice.  A  price  was 
set  upon  his  head;  and  such  was  the  malicious  activity  of  his  enemies^ 
that  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  retreat  and  retire  to  a  more  private  hiding 
place,  where  he  had  scarcely  air  to  breathe,  and  where  only  one  persoa 
who  brought  him  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  his  letters,  was  permitted 
to  approach  him.  Athanasius  continued  six  years  in  the  deserts,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Julian^  who  succeeded 
Constantius  in  the  Empire,  in  the  year  361. 

'At  first  the  accession  of  Julian  brought  along  with  it  great  alleviation 
of  the  affairs  of  both  Church  and  State;  as  he  treated  the  Christians 
with  humanity,  and  though  an  apostate  from  Christianity,  he  commanded 
that  none  should  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods  against 
their  will;  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  a  riot  happened  at  Alex- 
andria, which  made  the  return  of  Athanasius  more  easy  to  himself,  and 
most  welcome  to  the  people.  George,  the  Arian  bishop,  was  obnoxious 
to  men  of  every  degree:  the  nobles  hated  him  for  his  pride,  and  his 
imperious  lording  it  over  the  governors,  being  oftener  upon  the  bench  at 
the  decision  of  civil  causes,  than  praying  or  preaching  in  the  church;  the 
common  people  looked  upon  him  as  a  tyrant,  that  ruled  all  at  his  will; 
the  orthodox  fled  from  him  as  a  merciless  persecutor  and  oppressor,  and 
the  Gentiles  were  enraged  at  him  for  prohibiting  them  to  exercise  the 
rites  of  their  religion,  and  taking  away  hj  force  of  arms  the  statutes,  the 
consecrated  gifts,  and  ornaments  of  their  temples ;  thus,  being  universally 
odious,  it  required  but  a  spark  to  cause  an  explosion;  acts  of  violence 
were  committed  by  the  Arians  and  the  Gentiles,  and  the  latter,  during 
the  tumultuous  proceedings,  seized  George,  murdered  him,  and  burned 
his  body.  This  uproar  at  Alexandria  being  over,  Athanasius  quitted  his 
solitary  retreat,  and  returned  home,  a  welcome  guest  after  so  tedious  an 
exile;  the  ways  and  streets  were  crowded  from  all  parts,  and  all  places 
were  full  from  whence  they  might  behold  this  great  man;  the  people 
were  divided  according  to  their  sexes,  ages,  and  several  trades  (as  was 
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the  custom  when  any  great  person  was  to  receive  the  honour  of  a  puhlic 
entry),  and  every  one  strove  to  oatdo  his  neighbour  in  solemnizing  the 
triumph  which  was  so  great,  that  it  became  even  proverbiid  amongst 
them,  when  they  would  express  the  grandeur  of  any  extraordinary  pomp, 
to  say,  '*  That  the  great  Athanasius  himself  was  not  brought  in  with 
more  honour  and  solemnity."  His  first  care  was  to  restore  order  and 
reform  the  Church,  which  he  did  with  all  imaginable  lenity  and  gentle- 
ness, and  even  to  the  wonder  and  approbation  of  his  enemies.  Next  he 
endeavoured  to  abolish  feuds,  and  to  reconcile  persons  both  to  himself 
and  to  one  another;  the  injured  he  restored  to  right,  without  any  regard 
to  parties  or  interests;  matters  of  doctrine  he  reduced  to  their  pristine 
purity,  and  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  now  again  sincerely  taught, 
employing  his  time  in  writing  to,  and  receiving  letters  from  the  most 
eminent  persons  and  churches  of  the  Christian  world;  many  of  them 
repaired  to  him  in  person,  partly  to  congratulate  him  on  his  return  and 
partly  to  assist  him  in  settling  the  distractions  of  the  church. 

But  while  Athanasius  was  thus  piously  employed,  his  enemies  were 
busy  to  undermine  him  at  court,  and  Julian  commanded  th^t  he  should 
leave  his  see;  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  the  £mperor*s  orders, 
but  almost  miraculously  he  avoided  that  danger,  and  returning  to  Alex- 
andria he  concealed  himself  till  the  storm  of  persecution  should  pass 
away,  and  this  happened  sooner  than  he  expected,  Julian  being  slain  in 
warfare  against  the  Persians. 

The  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate  cast  a  great  damp  upon  the  pagans, 
while  it  gave  new  life  and  vigour  to  the  Christian  faith,  which  but  a  little 
before  had  been  in  danger  of  being  stifled  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  pa- 
ganism. Jovian,  the  new  Emperor,  being  himself  a  Christian,  naturally 
protected  those  who  professed  Christianity,  and  gave  orders  to  the  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces,  that  they  should  go  to  church  and  worship  God 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  banished  bishops 
should  be  recalled  to  their  several  sees,  and  that  all  dissensions  being 
(if  possible)  removed,  the  Nicene  faith  might  universally  take  place.  To 
that  end,  he  addressed  letters  to  Athanasius,  (whom  all  the  world  beheld 
as  the  great  champion  of  the  Catholic  cause, )  requiring  him  to  send  him 
an  exact  account  of  what  was  the  true  orthodox  faith.  Extremely  glad 
of  the  occasion,  a  synod  of  the  neighbouring  bishops  was  convened  for 
this  purpose,  an  epistle  was  drawn  up  and  delivered  to  Athanasius  and  a 
committee  of  the  council,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  were  to  wait 
upon  the  Emperor,  and  present  it  to  him.  The  Arian  party,  as  usual, 
did  all  they  could  to  injure  the  cause  of  orthodox  Christianity  and  to 
rain  Athanasius,  but  the  result  of  it  all  was,  that  the  Emperor  dismissed 
Athanasius  most  honourably,  with  great  commendations  of  his  virtues, 
the  integrity  of  his  life,  his  wisdom,  and  prudenoe,  as  well  as  his  orthodox 
belief. 

The  death  of  Jovian,  after  a  short  reign  of  eight  months,  checked  the 
prosperity  of  the  church;  for  though  Valentinian  was  chosen  his  successor, 
yet  as  he  unfortunately  associated  his  brother  Valens  with  himself  as 
colleague  in  the  empire,  the  orthodox  sufifered  for  it,  Valens  espousing 
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the  cause  of  Arianism.  Again  was  Athanasius  in  danger,  and  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  from  his  enemies,  but  bj  degrees  this  storm  subsided 
also,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  lif<p,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  quiet 
possession  of  his  see,  and  at  length,  full  of  days  and  broken  with  infinite 
labours  and  hardships,  he  died  in  a  good  old  age,  in  the  46th  or  47th 
year  of  his  episcopal  office,  a.  d.  372. 

Athanasius  was  the  most  considerable  man  of  the  church  in  his  time. 
We  haye  not  sufficient  space  to  transcribe  the  encomiastic  of  Gregory 
Naziazen,  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  that  age,  but  he  says,  ''that 
to  commend  Athanasius  was  the  same  thing  as  to  commend  virtue  itself, 
that  the  course  of  his  life  was  accounted  the  standard  of  the  episcopal 
function,  and  his  doctrine  the  rule  of  orthodoxy;  that  he  was  the  pillar 
of  faith,  and  a  second  John  the  Baptist."  The  truth  is,  he  was  a  man 
of  real  and  unfeigned  piety;  of  impregnable  courage,  which  no  dangers 
or  troubles  could  daunt;  of  a  most  active  and  unconquerable  zeal  for  the 
true  Christian  faith,  in  the  defence  of  which  he  never  flagged  under  so 
many  years  of  potent  opposition,  and  when  the  united  strength  of  the 
world  pressed  against  him,  and  many  and  barbarous  hardships  were 
heaped  upon  him.  He  overcame  everything  by  his  enduring  patience, 
and  recommended  his  cause  by  the  meekness  of  his  sufferings;  he  was 
as  a  rock  to  his  persecutors,  and  a  loadstone  to  dissenters;  the  one  found 
him  incapable  of  impression,  the  other,  by  a  singular  meekness,  he  drew 
over  to  himself;  he  was,  in  short,  a  most  faithful  teacher,  and  a  most 
eminent  confessor.  <<  All  the  world  against  Athanasius,  and  Athana. 
siTJS  against  all  the  world,"  was  a  common  saying  in  his  time. 

After  the  death  of  Athanasius,  the  Arian  party  declined,  as  if  he  had 
been  spared  as  long  as  such  a  champion  of  the  pure  faith  was  really  re- 
quired. At  length  Theodosius  the  Great  exerted  every  possible  effort 
to  suppress  and  disperse  the  professors  of  Arianism;  he  drove  them  from 
their  churches;  enacted  severe  laws  against  them;  and  rendered  through- 
out his  dominions  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  triumphant  overall 
opposition,  so  that  the  public  profession  of  the  Arian  doctrine  was  con- 
fined to  the  barbarous  and  unconquered  nations,  such  as  theBurgundians, 
the  Groths,  and  the  Vandals.  The  Arians  were  subdivided  into  various 
sects;  the  principal  of  which  were  the  genuine  Arians,  the  Semi-Arians, 
and  the  £unomians:  the  Arian  cause  suffered  as  much  from  the  discord 
and  animosity  which  prevailed  among  these  sects,  as  from  the  laboured 
and  zealous  efforts  of  the  orthodox.  For  some  time  Arianism  flourished 
under  the  Vandals  and  the  (roths;  among  those  savage  nations  who 
were  overturning  the  Western  empire  it  found  a  fixed  and  safe  retreat; 
the  Vandals  who  reigned  in  Africa,  surpassed  all  the  other  savage 
nations  in  barbarity  and  injustice  towards  the  Catholics;*  the  kings  of 
this  fierce  people  demolished  the  churches  of  those  Christians  who  ac- 
knowledged the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  sent  their  bishops  into 
exile,  and  misused  and  tormented  in  various  ways  such  as  were  firm  and 

*  Let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  word  Catholics,  as  here  applied,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Romanists;  it  means  the  members  of  the  pure,  primitive, 
universal  Church ;  for  the  word  Catholic  means  universaL 
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inflexible  in  the  profession  of  the  true  faith.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  who 
had  received  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  persecuted  and  oppressed 
the  Arians  wherever  their  influence  and  authority  could  reach;  but  the 
Nicenians  in  their  turn  were  not  'less  rigorously  treated  by  their  ad- 
versaries, particularly  in  Africa  and  Italy,  where  they  were  made  to  feel 
most  severely  the  weight  of  the  Arian  power.  The  triumphs  of  Arianism 
were,  however,  but  transitory,  and  its  prosperous  days  were  entirely 
eclipsed  when  the  Vandals  were  driven  out  of  Africa,  and  the  Goths  out 
of  Italy,  by  the  army  of  Justinian;  for  the  other  Arian  princes  were 
easily  induced  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  that  sect,  and  not  only  that, 
but  to  employ  the  force  of  laws  and  the  authority  of  councils  to  prevent 
its  farther  process  amopg  their  subjects,  and  to  extirpate  it  entirely  out 
of  their  dominions. 

We  have  now  brought  the  long  and  painful  episode  of  Arianism  to  a 
conclusion;  in  our  next  paper  we  must  return  to  the  reign  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  and  pursue  the  thread  of  the  eventful  Christian  era  to  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

-.       P&OTB8TI7S. 


PARTING  STANZAS  TO  MISS  JANE  PORTER,  ON  MY 
DEPARTURE  FOR  THE  EAST. 

BY    MISS    PABDOS. 

Aw  AT !  away  I  on  the  wings  of  air ; — 
Twelve  short  months  hence  you  will  seek  me — ^wbere? 
Perhaps  in  the  wild  wood — perhaps  on  the  wave — 
Perhaps  on  the  mountain— perhaps  in  a  grave  I — 
But  wnile  my  heart  answers  to  memory's  call. 
That  heart  will  be  with  you  whatever  befaU. 

When  bright  lamps  stream  amid  crowded  rooms. 
When  the  air  ia  heavy  with  rich  perfumes, 
When  song  peals  out  with  its  gushing  swell; 
When  youne  ears  hst'  to  what  fond  hps  tell; 
When  all  is  happy,  and  gay,  and  free. 
In  those  hours  of  pleasure — ^remember  me ! 

When  haply  some  passing  grief  may  rest 

On  your  pensive  brow,  in  your  gentle  breast. 

When  your  eye  srow&  dim  with  the  weight  of  thought. 

And  your  som  with  sadness  is  overfrau^t. 

Then  turn  from  the  spot  where  the  worldly  be. 

And  forgetting  your  sorrow — ^remember  me ! 

But  most  when  the  blessed  sabbath  bell 
Its  tale  of  mercy  and  peace  shall  tell ; 
When  the  world's  vain  cares  are  all  laid  aside. 
And  quench'd  awhile  is  the  i^irit's  pride : 
When  the  knee  is  bent  in  the  House  of  Prayer, 
And  your  God  is  about  you — ^remember  me  there  I 
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UPON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

BY    MRS.    COLONEL    HARTLEY. 


The  best  writers,  and  travellers,  who  endeavour  to  review  past  ages,  and 
awaken  Time  from  bis  deep  sleep,  generally  find  that  they  are  similarly 
mystified. 

Past  ages  can  but  be  justly  viewed  at  intervals,  as  those  rolling  and  in- 
visible worlds  above  onr  sphere.  We  may  behold  true  matter,  certainly, 
but  a  nearer  approach  to  them  must  be  by  a  telescopic  glance  indistinctly,, 
as  in  slumber;  and  the  astronomer  and  historian  find  themselves  in  the 
same  position.  It  is  true  that  they  gain  faint  intelligences,  and  register 
the  forms  and  lights  that  antique  worlds  had  formerly  beamed  and  dis- 
played to  Earth's  inhabitants.  They  contemplate  and  dwell  with  a 
remote  globe's  perspective,  perhaps  peopled  by  beings  more  spiritual 
than  ourselves,  who,  like  our  first  parents,  had  the  supreme  felicity  of 
seeing  the  Almighty  face  to  face,  or  walking  with  him. 

That  the  Earth  is  much  older  than  sages  have  generally  computed  is 
a  fact  now  little  doubted,  and  as  the  Phoenix  theory  has  npt  anything  to 
do  with  shaking  Scripture^  truths,  or  man's  responsibility,  it  is  an 
interesting  subject  for  the  antiquarian  and  geologist  to  pursue;  and  a 
curious  assertion  has  been  recently  made  by  some  clever  oriental  writers, 
that  the  first  alphabetical  and  numerical  letters  were  expressed  by  the 
same  figures;  and  as  algebra  derives  its  etymology  from  a/and^e6^, 
arabic  words  to  imply  reduction  of  fractures  to  a  state  of  soundness, 
this  art  was  in  use  among  the  Arabs  long  before  it  came  into  vogue  in 
Europe;  and  who  are  supposed  to.have  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians, 
and  these  from  the  Indians;  and  we  see  at  present  numerical  or  vulgar 
algebra  serves  to  resolve  arithmetical  questions.  It  is  so  called,  because 
the  quantity  unknown  and  sought  for  is  represented  by  some  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  or  some  character  taken  at  pleasure;  but  all  the  quantities 
given  are  expressed  by  nimibers  called  the  old  algebra,  thus,  the  pictorial 
ancient  letters  of  the  Chinese  to  the  amount  of  80,000  do  still  prove  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  No  doubt  Cadmus,  about  the  time  of  David, 
brought  sixteen  characters  of  the  Phoenecians  into  Europe;  and  frorii 
these  the  Greek,  Roman,  Coptic,  Gothicf,  and  Sclavonic  characters  were 
formed  one  afler  another;  thus  they  were  often  confounded  and  misin- 
terpreted. From  the  Hebrew,  or  Assyrian  character,  the  Phoenician, 
Syrian,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic  ones,  seem  to  have  been  fabri- 
cated though  with  considerable  alterations. 

Thjus,  if  we  examine  truly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Hebrew  is  the 
most  primeval:  it  is  an  original  and  essential  language  that  borrows  of 
none,  and  lends  to  all  others. ' 

The  Chaldeans  of  Chasdim  appear  to  have  been  partly  descended  from 
Arphaxad  the  son  of  Shem,  and  partly  from  Chesed  the  son  of  Nahor; 
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its  ancient  nanne  was  Shinar,  because  the  Lord,  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  did  as  it  were  shake  the  inhabitants  out  of  it,  to  people  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Now,  a  confusion  of  tongues  implies  more  than  one.  And 
as  the  Revelations  are  a  seal  to  prophecy,  and  our  Saviour  was  a  Hebrew, 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  that  is  divine  and  human,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  language  of  the  Israelites  was  the  first  on  earth  spoken. 

It  is  to  be  observed  all  countries,  both  ancient  and  modem,  concur  in 
the  description  of  creation,  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis; 
and  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  human  pair;  but  where  the 
earthly  paradise  stood  may  be  doubted,  for  the  word  Eden  is  pleasure, 
and  beauteous  spots  are  to  be  found  throughout  Coelo  or  Hollow  Syria. 
Perhaps  changes  might  have  been  produced  from  the  retiring  waters  of 
the  Deluge,  or  earthquakes;  but  as  Eden  was  a  country  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  a  little  northward  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  near  Haram 
and  Gozen,  and  still  shews  the  richest  soil  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  in  nature  were  it  properly  cultivated, 
here,  probably,  it  stood,  and  the  four  rivers  of  Edom  can  be  already  proved. 
The  Euphrates  and  Hiddekel,  now  Tigris,  are  joined  into  one  river,  and 
which  a  little  below  is  divided  into  two  streams;  the  Pison  which  com- 
passeth,*  or  rather  runs  along  the  side  of  Havilah  in  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
north  side  of  that  country;  and  Gihon  the  Arabs  call  that  river  that 
runs  north  westward  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  the  north-east 
boundary  of  modern  Persia;  but  they  are  mistaken,  for  it  cannot  be  the 
Gihon  in  scripture.  Calmet  and  Reland  will  have  the  Gihon  to  be  the 
river  Araxes,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  Armenia,  near  the  head  of  the 
Euphrates,  runs  eastward  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Calvin,  Scaliger,  and 
others  will  have  it  the  western  branch  of  the  mingled  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
but  Bochart  and  Wells  are  supposed  to  be  more  correct,  who  make  it  the 
eastern  branch  that  runs  along  the  west  side  of  Cush,  Susiana,  or  Chu- 
sistan;  there  the  Assyrians  extended  their  conquests,  and  on  the  borders 
of  this  celebrated  river,  along  the  west  of  Cush,  Ethiopia  (or  Chuzestan), 
in  Persia.  For  the  children  of  Eden  which  were  in  Thelassar,  and  pos- 
sibly signified  the  inhabitants  of  Edom  which  were  in  the  province  of 
Ellassar,  or  who  had  posted  themselves  from  the  Assyrian  ravages,  and 
we  read  that  these  people  traded  with  Tyre,  (Gen.  ii.  8 — 15,  Isai.  xxxvii), 
that  fruitful  spot  in  Syria  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  was 
called  Coelo  or  Hollow  Syria.  The  Syrian  kings'  houses  were  termed 
those  of  Edom  or  pleasure  palaces ;  but  many  couiltries  from  being  ex- 
ceedingly fruitful,  were  likened  or  called  by  its  name.  In  the  eastern 
phraseology  beautiful  countries  are  named  gardens,  and  they  embrace 
the  waters  of  it,  therefore  Paradise  yet  stands  without  being  turned  into 
a  gulph. 

It  appears  that  invariably  the  Chaldean  language  is  held  to  be  a  dis. 
tinct  one  from  the  Hebrew,  and  subsequent  to  it,  which  will  be  proved 
upon  close  inspection. 

*  To  compass,  in  the  eastern  phraseology,  is  to  hound.  Pison  is  the  western 
branch  of  the  divided  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Phasis  erroneously  supposed  Pison  is  a 
different  river. 
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Now  it  must  be  remembered,  Grod  spake  to  Adam  before  the  flood; 
after  his  creation  revelation  was  evinced,  it  is  said  "the  Lord  God  com- 
manded man."  This  is  at  once  revelation  and  divine  will;  he  was 
placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden  that  he  might  enjoy  the  tree  of  life,*  to  all 
that  adhere  to  her;  and  the  transgressing  of  which  would  cause  him  to 
be  exiled  from  the  blissful  abode.  The  figurative  language  of  the  £ast 
must  be  recollected,  I  believe  the  leaves  of  a  book  or  tree  may  have  beea 
mistranslated,  and  maj  mean  the  same  or  a  standard  law  for  man's 
obedience. 

The  fate  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  related  to  tell  man  what  he  is  to  expect 
in  this  world  if  he  obeys  not  the  voice  and  instruction  of  the  Most  High 
God;  for  assuredly  the  serpent,  (interpreted  by  the  Hebrew  rabbles, 
jetzer  harang^  evil  passions,)  by  means  of  the  woman,  who  prevented 
his  attaining  perfection,  will  endeavour  to  cause  his  exile  from  the  regions 
of  bliss.  The  name  of  the  Deity,  introduced  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  translation,  is  the  Lord  Grod,  to  denote  that  in  order  to  attain 
perfection  it  is  not  sufficient  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Creator, 
merely  from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  which  he  created  (Me  elohim), 
or  powers  of  the  Creator,  of  the  first  chapter;  but  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  acknowledge  and  believe  in  revelation.  The  contemplations  of  which 
are  more  sublime  than  the  former,  as  it  is  the  only  means  of  revelation, 
or  obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  that  man  may,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God,  enjoy  the  tree  of  life. 

Ages  then  passed,  how  long  time  rolled  until  the  flood  came  will  be 
for  ever  buried  in  oblivion,  as  even  the  ancient  Hebrew  cannot  be  deci- 
phered clearly.  Then  we  read  of  Nimrod  the  son  of  Cush;  no  doubt 
he  was  designated  the  ancient  Ninus,  for  he  first  set  up  for  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  then  extended  his  dominion  to  Erach,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in 
land  of  Shinahr.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a  mighty  promoter  of  the  building 
of  Babel;  and  it  seems  his  tyranny  had  obliged  Ashur  the  son  of  Shem 
to  leave  the  country,  and  retire  eastward  to  the  other  side  of  Hiddekel, 
or  Tigris.  He  was  a  great  hunter  before  the  Lord;  and  either  rendering 
himself  useful  in  killing  wild  beasts,  or  by  violently  oppressing  his 
neighbours,  he  procured  himself  a  kingdom. 

There  is  no  proper  evidence  that  Nimrod  was  the  Ninus  who  founded 
Ninevah,  but  it  is  believed  in  the  east,  as  Belus,  who  by  some  is  made 
cotemporary  with  Shangar,  judge  of  Israel,  and  Queen  Semiramis,  are 
said  to  have  further  enlarged  and  adorned  it;  but  Nebuchadnezzar,  or 
he  and  Necotris  his  daughter-in-law,  finished  it,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  And  it  mast  be  added  after  the  death  of  Nimrod, 
Amraphel,  the  ally  if  not  the  tributary  of  Chedorlaomer,  was  king  of 
Shinar,  where  Babylon  stood.  Long  after  reigned  Belus,  whom  we  take 
to  be  the  same  as  Pul  king  of  Assyria;  he  appears  to  have  left  Babylon 
to  Baladan,  Belesis  (or  Nabona^sar),  his  youngest  son. 

That  the  Hebrew  nation  is  older  than  the  Hindoos  jaxxd  Chinese  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  and  the  reason  given  for  a  supposition  to  the  contrary 
is  that  the  Yedah  is  one  of  the  Hisdostanee  religious  books,  portions  of 

*  The  tree  of  life  is  feminine  in  the  Hebrew. 
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their  Shaster.  It  certainly  gave  an  idea  to  their  being  coeyal  with  the 
Hebrews,  yet  either  through  Abraham  himself,  or  by  means  of  some  of 
his  Chaldean  disciples  there,  his  doctrines  penetrated  into  Persia,  where 
we  meet  them  in  the  zend  Avesta  subsequently. 

The  Talmudic  Allegories,  if  considered  sceptically  by  some  persons, 
are  nevertheless  both  beautiful  and  lively,  we  read  there  of  Abraham  being 
reared  in  a  cavern;  for  the  tyrant  Nimrod,  forewarned  by  his  astrologers 
that  the  infant  son  of  Terah  would  teach  mankind  to  renounce  the  service 
of  the  imaginary  divinities  which  Nimrod  worshipped,  sought  to  take  his 
life;  but  in  the  darksome  cave  the  light  of  God  illumined  his  youthful 
mind. 

He  contemplated  the  difference  between  the  true  belief  and  idols,  from 
viewing  the  sun  in  his  glory,  and  perceiving  that  a  greater  eye  than  that 
of  day  formed  it,  whilst  his  father  made  clay  images,  that  he  himself  had 
badly  made,  and  which  were  powerless.  He  ^conversed  with  Terah, 
whose  idols  he  destroyed,  and  told  the  tyrant  Nimrod  what  he  thought 
of  them.  He  was  condemned  to  perish  in  a  fiery  furnace,  but  an  angel 
rescued  him;  and  Abraham  became  the  founder  of  the  true  worship  of 
God,  who  created  heaven  and  earth  to  all  human  beings  that  inhabit  the 
terrestial  globe. 

How  like  a  type  of  our  divine  Master  Jesus  Christ.  The  young  child 
was  sought  for  in  his  infancy  by  wise  men  of  the  east)  and  king  Herod, 
who  sought  to  destroy  him.  He  escaped  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecution, 
and  lived  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  wilderness  of  good  things  to  come,  and 
spread  tidings  of  great  joy,  peace,  and  goodwill  to  mankind. 


ODE  TO  THE  ANGLO-AMERICAJ^  CHURCH  ON  CASTE 
AND  SLAVERY. 

BY  AN  BN0LI8H   CLEBGTMAN. 


AuVOy  TO   T€KCIV. 

What  ties  can  eaual  lihose  which  bind 

The  mother  to  her  newborn  child. 
Rivet  her  heart,  and  chain  her  mind 

To  that  lov'd  babe,  so  weak,  so  mild ! 
How  watchfully  her  gentle  eye 

Follows  thro'  each  succeeding  year; 
How  bright  her  smile — how  deep  her  sigh 

Of  eager  hope  or  anxious  fear. 
How  wimly  throbs  the  mother's  heart 
When  fate  ordains  that  they  must  part. 
And  bids  her  child  unaided  brave 
The  storms  of  Ufe's  tempestuous  wave  I 
How  sad  her  grief— how  keen  her  shame 
If,  deaf  to  conscience,  dead  to  fame, 
That  child  her  Cherished  hopes  beUe, 
Betray  his  country  or  his  God  deny. 
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Such  hast  thou  done. — ^Thy  words  I  trow 

Are  bold  and  honesty  free  and  fair. 
The  amaranth  chaplet  's  on  thy  brow ; 
But,  oh!  the  canker  nestles  there. 
And  thou  art  seated  'neath  the  tree — 

The  tree  of  life — and  pluck'st  the  fruit. 
And  wilt  not  look,  and  canst  not  see 

That  death  is  busy  at  the  root. 
Think'st  thou  that  words  with  God  avail, 
Where  deeds  of  love  and  mercy  fail; 
That  goodly  forms  and  holy  creeds 
Atone  for  evil  thoughts  and  deeds ; 
That  faith,  however  pure  and  high. 
Can  change  the  sinner's  destiny. 
Unless  he,  first,  repentance  show. 
And  learn  the  right  to  do,  ta  well  as  knoto. 


He  who  his  Lord's  commandment  knew. 

And  did  it  not,  shall  suffer  more.  | 

The  barren  faith  all  coldly  true 

Hath  darker,  fiercer  woes  in  store.  | 

Thy  sons,  O  Nineveh,  shall  rise 

In  judgment  at  that  awful  hour  ' 

'Gainst  those  who  saw  with  heedless  eyes  | 

His  truth.  His  goodness,  and  His  power. 
And  darker  than  Gomorrah's  doom 
Shall  be  thy  fate  Capernaum ; 
And  deeper  in  the  lake  of  fire 
Chorazin  sink  than  heathen  Tyre ; 
And  darker,  darker,  darker  still 
The  fiery  dungeon  they  shall  fill. 
Who  Christ's  m  name,  in  deed  outvie 
The  foulest  crimes  of  heathen  days  gone  by. 


Hark !  to  the  cry  whose  shuddering  wail. 

In  fearful  tones  of  mingled  pain. 
Borne  on  the  hoarse  south-western  ^e. 

Sweeps  o'er  the  wide  Atlantic  mam. 
Thegroans  of  those  who  bear  that  yoke. 

Whose  tortures  soul  and  body  feel. 
The  victim's  cry  beneath  the  stroke. 

The  burning  brand,  the  maiming  steel, — 
The  infant  sever'd  from  the  breast. 
Its  fount  of  life — its  couch  of  rest ; 
The  ties  which  God  forbids  to  sever, 
Despis'd,  neglected,  rent  for  ever; 
The  helpless  maiden's  virgin  charms, 
Doom'd  by  the  hammer  to  the  villain's  arms ; 
And  all  which  niarks  that  system  well. 
The  foulest  blot  of  earth — the  masterpiece  of  hell! 
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And  can  it  be  thy  treacherous  ear 

Is  deaf  to  nature's  piercing  cry — 
And  canst  thou  pause,  or  doubt,  or  fear 
To  raise  thy  warning  voice  on  high  ? 
Yes ! — ^Thou  canst  hear  with  frigid  air 

The  widow's  wail,  the  victim's  groan ; 
Nor  pause  even  here,  but  boldly  dare 
To  make  the  shame  and  euilt  thine  own. 
Thy  voice,  alas,  not  simply  still 
Is  heard  defending  deeds  of  ill ; 
Thy  arm  is  bar'd  m  open  light 
Against  the  cause  of  truth  and  right ; 
And  thou  hast  dar'd — (oh  crime,  whose  dark  excess 
Thoughts  scarce  can  overpass  or  speech  express) — 
To  weave  with  hellish  thread  the  vest  divine. 
And  place  the  price  of  blood  upon  Jehovah's  shrine! 


Child  of  our  fond  and  ardent  love. 

Child  of  our  anxious  hope  and  fear. 
Think  on  the  martyr'd  saints  above 

Who  weep  thy  guilt  with  many  a  tear. 
What!  Did  they  dread  the  tyrant's  frown? 

What  I  Did  they  fear  the  inAniate  crowd  ? 
Or  at  an  idol's  shrme  bow  down 

Because  his  votaries  tongues  were  loud? 
Not  such  the  hearts  of  those  whose  names 
Are  hallow'd  by  the  heathen's  flames. 
Whose  spirits  rose  on  angel  wings 
Unto  the  mighty  King  of  kings. 
Of  stronger,  sterner  element  were  made 
The  livinff  stones  on  Zion's  walls  display'd; 
They  fear  d  not  man's  command  to  cham  or  slay, 
Their'swasamightierfear — they  fear'd  the  judgmentday! 


Queen  of  the  Western  world,  relent ! 

Hark,  and  receive  the  victim's  prayer; 
Belov'd,  though  guilty  child,  repent 

Whilst  mercy  still  hath  power  to  spare. 
Thy  days  are  number'd — on  the  wall 

The  hand  begins  to  write  even  now; 
Refuse — delay — and  thou  shalt  fall 

With  Cain  s  own  brand  upon  thy  brow. 
Then  let  thy  hand  no  longer  hold 
The  ruddy  bloodpolluted  gold ; 
And  let  thy  heart  no  longer  cling 
In  fondness  to  the  accursed  thing. 
No  more  by  guilt  or  fear  deterr'd. 
Loud  be  the  voice  of  warning  heard; 
And  let  the  glorious  burden  be 
'  JESUS  HATH  RISEN,  AND  MAN  IS  FREE!" 
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WINSTONE  COURT. 

A   TALE    CONCERNING   CHURCH     AND    DISSENT — CORN-LAWS — POOR 
LAWS — AND    GENERAL    ELECTIONS. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

While  the  6vents  noticed  in  our  last  chapter  were  proceeding,  the 
opposite  party  were  not  idle,  and  some  of  their  doings  soon  began  to 
attract  attention.  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  friend  Popkins  and 
his  adherents,  had  deserted  Mr.  Howard  the  Baptist  Minister,  and  es- 
tablished an  opposition  "  interest "  in  Barstone ;  they  had  also  pur- 
veyed  unto  themselves  a  pastor,  to  whom  they  afforded  t\^e  munificent 
salary  of  three-and-sixpence  per  week,  and  strange  to  say,  they  obtained 
one  with  a  respectable  coat,  and  competent  talents.  The  Rev.  Caleb 
Turvey  (for  so  he  delighted  to  be  styled),  had  two  motives  for  accept- 
ing a  salary  of  less  than  ^10  per  annum.  He  wished  employment — 
not  to  keep,  but  to  date  from: — his  chapel,  as  he  called  it,  would  pro-  ■ 
vide  him  with  a  cottage  in  the  village  ;  and  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
be  a  Coryphoeus  of  dissenting  education,  till  he  could  obtain  some  more 
profitable  employment. 

It  was  indeed  said,  concerning  him,  that  he  had  once  occupied  a 
station  of  considerably  greater  prominence  in  **the  religious  world,''* 
but  that  he  had  consoled  himself  too  liberally  in  the  society  of  his  fairer 
auditors,  and  that  he  had  made  one  or  two  slight  financial  mistakes. 
It  would  perhaps  be  illiberal  to  believe  with  Miss  Jenkins,  that  the 
Rev.  Gent,  (we  abbreviate  purposely),  had  a  wife  at  Exeter,  and  another 
at  Axminster  ;  that  he  admired  Geneva  more  for  its  liqueur  than  for 
its  doctrine  ;  and  that  he  had  made  off  with  the  strong  box  of  a  chari- 
table Society.  It  would  perhaps  be  illiberal  to  believe  all  this,  and  we 
therefore  do  not  assert  it.  Mr.  Turvey  was  in  person  short,  thickset, 
and  somewhat  ungraceful  ;  he  had  a  slight  cast  m  the  eye,  a  low  fore- 
head, coarse  black  hair,  a  face  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  direction  of  his  thoughts,  that  of  his  nose,  at 
least  was  heavenwards. 

He  speedily  became  popular  among  a  certain  class  in  the  village,  for 
he  preached  antinomian  doctrines,  assured  them  that  thcT/  were  the 
elect,  that  they  could  not  be  damned,  and  that  it  mattered  little  or  no- 
thing, what  scale  of  morality  they  thought  fit  to  entertain.  But  if  he 
were  lax  in  this  trifling  matter,  he  abundantly  made  up  for  it  by  his 
zeal  on  more  important  topics.  He  declared  that  the  great  duties  of  a 
Christian  were  to  labour  to  overthrow  the  church  establishment,  and  to 
/*  swamp  the  tories," 
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He  advocated  **  the  greatest  possible  happiness  principle/'  as  he,  in 
common  with  other  canters,  called  the  practical  infidelity  of  modern 
politics — ^was  warmly  liberal  in  all  his  views— entertained  at  heart  So- 
cinian  notions,  and  called  every  churchman  a  Puseyite. 
<-  Soon  after  the  appointment  of  this  promising  gentleman,  it  was  ob- 
served that  he,  too,  as  well  as  Mr.  Manning,  had  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence, nor  was  it  long  before  to  one  person  at  least  the  secret  was 
discovered.  The  favoured  individual  was  our  old  and  esteemed  friend 
Popkina.  The  correspondence  was  with  the  Anti-Corn-Law- League, 
and  the  value  of  it  consisted  chiefly  iu  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
Rev.  Caleb  Turvey  was  to  be  appointed  a  lecturer  under  the  aforesaid 
body,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  and  his  travelling 
expenses.  As,  too,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  for  some  time  limit 
his  excursions  to  his  own  neighbourhood,  there  was  no  necessity  for  him 
to  resign  his  pulpit  at  Barstone;  and  but  little  now  remained  but  to 
receive  his  formal  commission.  It  was,  however,  his  object  to  secure  a 
similar  advantage  for  his  qttasi  patron  Popkins;  for,  conjecturing  that 
Mr.  Howard's  stay  was  problematical,  he  looked  forward  to  a  reunion  of 
the  broken  '^interest*'  under  his  own  pastorship.  This  was  worth 
seventy  or  eighty  pounds  per  annum ;  then  there  was  the  chance  of  a 
comparatively  wealthy  marriage,  so  that  on  the  whole,  as  Popkins  could 
if  he  chose  spoil  all  this  game,  he  was  a  person  to  be  conciliated. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  a  scheme  which  would  irrevocably  commit  a 
man  of  some  property  and  consideration  in  the  village  to  the  league  and 
its  designs,  was  not  altogether  financially  a  bad  one^  Now  in  telling 
the  reader  all  this,  we  have  given  him  a  further  insight  into  the  hidden 
springs  of  action  than  was  enjoyed  at  Barstone,  so  that  when  Mr.  Pop- 
kins began  to  talk  oracularly  at  his  club,  about  the  terrible  consequences 
of  monopoly,  and  to  intimate  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  existing  dis- 
tress was  to  reduce  the  price  of  bread  by  letting  in  foreign  corn  duty 
free;  though  the  farmers  thought  him  mad,  and  the  miners  were  mightily 
mystified,  neither  one  nor  the  other  had  any  idea  how  pure  were  the 
motives  of  his  sudden  enthusiasm.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Turvey  inveighed  more  bitterly  than  ever  in  his  sermons  about  the 
wickedness  of  the  aristocracy,  and  charged  them  with  a  crime  new  to  his 
hearers,  viz.,  that  of  starving  the  poor  by  supporting  the  corn-laws,  they 
saw  in  his  vehement  and  foaming  oratory,  in  his  ranting  gestures,  and 
bloodshot  eye,  only  an  increase  of  religious  zeal.  But  they  were  destined 
to  be  before  long  illuminated.  Their  rev.  pastor  announced  that  he  would 
deliver,  on  the  following  Wednesday  (this  was  done  from  what  he  called 
his  pulpit,  on  Sunday),  a  lecture  on  the  natureand  effects  of  the  corn-laws. 
Curiosity  drew  many  people  from  the  country  round  about,  farmers  and 
others,  and  his  own  stated  hearers  mustered  in  considerable  numbers. 
A  lecture  on  any  political  matter  will  always  attract  "the  masses^*  in 
England,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  that  ''vain 
and  discontented"  persons  should  throng  to  hear  their  betters  abused. 
The  room  in  which  the  lecture  was  to  be  delivered  was  early  filled,  and 
Mr.  Turvey  saw  with  pride  that  Mr.  Manning  was  among  his  auditors. 
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He  felt  that  he  had  rather  a  difficult  task  before  him — for  he  had  to 
address  manj  agriculturists,  and  among  them  some  who  were  well  in- 
formed on  political  statistics.  He  himself  knew  practicallj  nothing- 
he  had  certain  statements  6imished  him  from  head  quarters  to  maie, 
and  certain  arguments  to  adduce,  but  he  felt  that  they  were  not  very 
convincing,  even  to  himself.  He  began,  however,  well,  because  mildlj; 
he  praised  the  agricultural  population,  and  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  their 
distresses — the  farmers  and  farmers*  men  said  to  themselves — 

"  Ah  !  I  zuppoase  it  be  in  Dorsetshire — they  do  say  volks  be  main  bad 
off  in  thik  there  parts.*' 

As  the  lecturer  proceeded,  however,  to  show  that  all  this  distress 
arose  from  the  too  high  price  of  produce,  a  stare  of  wonder  might  be 
observed  gradually  deepening  into  incredulity,  and  then  into  indignation, 
at  what  &ej  conceived  so  barefaced  an  attempt  to  delude  them  ;  tbey 
were,  however,  patient,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  groans 
and  hisses,  met  with  vociferous  cheers  from  the  radical  part  of  tbe 
meeting.  The  speaker  proceeded; — he  remarked  that  the  farmers 
would  have  to  give  less  for  all  farming  implements,  by  reason  of 
the  decrease  in  the  price  of  provisions — and  as  rents  must  stand  or  fall 
by  the  price  of  corn— and  as,  moreover,  by  the  same  events,  the  poor 
manufacturers  would  be  greatly  benefited  ;  so  they  would  require  more 
corn,  and  thus  benefit  the  farmers.  Altogether  he  explained  the  matter 
thus  : — The  rents  would  be  lowered,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  far- 
mer could  not  be  deteriorated;  but  that  the  consumption  would  be  in- 
creased, whereby  it  would  be  ameliorated.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  as  he 
warmed  with  the  subject,  his  own  feelings  tinctured  his  address,  and 
that  he  successively  charged  a  Tory  Government— (Heaven  save  the 
mark  !  as  though  there  ever  had  been  a  Tory  Government  since  William 
Pitt) — the  Church  and  the  Aristocracy — with  having  been  the  sole 
cause  of  our  ruin,  though  it  further  appeared  that  we  were  not  ruined 
at  all,  but  were  in  a  most  prosperous  condition  through  the  exertion  of 
the  An ti-Com-law- League  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  aforesaid  asserted 
and  denied  ruin,  was  solely  attributable  to  the  tax  or  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn.  Those  who  wish  to  know  how  the  Reverend 
Lecturer  spoke  of  the  Church,  may  consult  the  speeches  of  the  likewise 
Reverend  Mr.  Binney  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  know  how  he  disposed 
of  the  Tories,  may  consult  the  "  Weekly  IHspaich.**  When  the  tirade 
was  at  length  concluded,  amid  some  confusion  from  cheers  and  hisses, 
an  old  quiet  farmer  rose,  and^  said,  that  he  wished  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions of^the  gentleman,  if  he  would  allow  him.  Now,  as  farmer  Foster 
was  never  known  to  be  a  great  talker,  Mr.  Turvey  was  by  no  means 
alarmed  at  this  request,  nor  was  he  aware  that  Mr.  Manning  had  quietly 
changed  his  place,  and  seated  himself  behind  the  old  man  with  a  view 
to  prompt  him  a  little  if  it  should  be  necessary.  ''Sir,"  said  the 
fanner,  "you  say  that  the  proposed  alteration  will  greatly  benefit  the 
manufacturers — as  well  masters  as  labourers — for  that  they  will  be  able 
to  buy  their  bread  much  cheaper,  and  will  therefore  have  more  of  it 
than  they  do  now,  and  that  as  all  other  things  follow  the  price  of  bread, 
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that  they  will  have  more  of  other  kinds  of  food  and  of  a  better  qualit  j ; 
and  the  like  with  regard  to  clothing  and  other  necessaries.  I  think  I 
80  understood  you.'* 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Turvey,  « I  did  so  say." 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  you  say,  also,  that  the  6ermans,  Belgians,  French 
and  other  nations,  are  gradually  rising  in  their  manufacture,  so  as  to 
undersell  us  in  the  market,  by  reason  of  their  being  less  taxed,  and 
having  com  cheaper ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  improvement, 
our  trade  is  declining.     Is  this  so  ?  " 

Mr.  Turvey,  "  You  are  quite  right,  sir." 

"  Well  then,"  continued  the  farmer,  *'  it  does  appear  to  me  that  this 
improvement  is  likely  to  go  on— and  that  as  they  have  their  own  com 
cheaper  than  we  can  get  it,  even  without  duty — so  they  will  be  able  to 
undersell  us  as  effectually  as  before,  though  the  difference  may  not  be  so 
great.  If  then,  this  be  the  case,  we  can  only  continue  our  foreign  com- 
merce on  its  present  footing  for  a  time,  and  besides  this,  directly  pro- 
visions and  other  necessaries  are  brought  down  in  price,  the  spirit  of 
competition  will  bring  down  the  rate  of  wages  too  ;  so  that  the  man  who 
had  to  pay  7^.  for  his  loaf,  and  had  7 id.  to  buy  it  withal,  will  have 
his  7id.  reduced  to  4^d.  or  5d.  as  soon  as  the  loaf  comes  down  to  that." 

Mr.  Turvey.  *'  Oh  no  !  the  manufacturers  do  not  wish  to  bring  down 
the  rate  of  wages  ;  they  vrill  not  reduce  them." 

"Then,"  said  the  farmer,  "they  are  singular  exceptions  from 
the  cupidity  of  mankind  at  large — angelic  beings,  just  sent  down  to 
show  us  how  mortals  should  behave."  But  here  the  common  sense  of 
the  meeting  rose  against  the  lecturer,  and  a  hundred  lips  at  once  ex- 
claimed, "  Of  course !  of  course !  they  will  reduce  the  wages." 

."Then,"  continued  the  farmer,  "if  the  manufacturers  reduce  the 
labourers'  wages  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  provisions,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  labourer  will  be  in  a  worse  rather  than  in  a  better  position  ; 
for  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those  commodities  which  follow  the 
price  of  bread  in  their  reduction,  should  outstrip  it ;  and  thus  the  la- 
bourer will  have  the  existing  proportion  kept  up  between  his  wages  and 
his  bread,  but  increased  with  regard  to  other  necessaries,  to  his  injury." 

"Once  more,  I  repeat,"  said  Mr.  Turvey,  "that  the  manufacturers 
will  not  reduce  the  labourers'  wages." 

"We  will  not,"  said  Mr.  Foster,  " dispute  further  about  that,  for 
we  are  convinced  that  such  will  be  the  case  ;  and  now,  supposing  it  to 
be  so,  what  benefit  will  result  to  the  agriculturist  ?  You  say  he  has 
his  farm  at  a  reduced  rent — granted,  but  he  gets  a  reduced  price  for  his 
produce — and  as  the  proportion  between  rent  and  produce  is  just  as 
certain  as  that  between  wages  and  provisions,  so  the  tenant  farmer  is 
not  benefited ;  reduced  prices,  too,  when  the  redaction  is  universal, 
benefit  no  one  concerned  in  production.  The  shoemaker  who  gets  his 
bread  cheap,  and  sells  his  shoes  in  the  same  proportion,  is  no  better  off 
than  when  both  were  dear ;  and  thus  we  may  safely  assume,  that 
neither  the  artizan — that  is,  the  Working  manufacturer — the  tenant 
farmer  and  his  labourer— nor  the  productive  classes  in  general,  can 
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gain  anything  by  this  appeal.  Still  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  one 
will  be  benefited  ;  for  in  the  first  place,  the  master  manufacturer  will 
be  enabled  to  sell  his  goods  cheaper  and  more  readily,  while  at  the 
same  time  his  own  expenses  are  decreased;  the  fundholder  also  is  better 
off,  by  the  same  reason;  but  the  landholder  is  injured  to  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  of  his  rents;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  League  proposes 
a  transfer  of  just  so  much  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  landholder  to 
those  of  the  manufacturer." 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Foster  was  allowed  to  say  all  this  in 
quietness.  He  was  rudely  and  repeatedly  interrupted,  but  he  was  firm 
and  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  looking  on  the  tumultuous  assembly, 
till  their  opposition  subsided;  thus  was  he  enabled  to  get  on  so  far  as  we 
have  related.  He  now  added— "  I  must  not  forget  one  person  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  League,  and  that  person  is  the  Reverend  (as  he  is  called)  Caleb 
Turvey,  who  had  a  few  days  ago  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  to 
preach  what  he  called  the  Gospel,  and  who  has  now  forty  shillings  per 
week  to  preach  against  the  corn-laws! "  This  shaft,  which  came  from 
Mr.  Manning's  quiver,  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  looks  of 
consternation^  one  from  the  adversaries  and  the  other  from  the  friends 
of  the  lecturer.  After  this  new  confusion  had  in  some  manner  subsided, 
Mr.  Foster  went  on — "It  is  said,"  observed  he  "that  the  Corn-Law-League 
has  no  political  object  in  view;  but  you  may  know  men  by  the  company 
they  keep,  and  the  tendency  of  the  measures  they  advocate.  Now  I 
I  call  upon  you  to  recollect  that  the  manufacturing  interest  is  a  radical 
interest,  and  that  though  there  are  many  tory  manufacturers,  yet  the 
bulk  of  the  body  entertain  different  sentiments,  and  have  almost  inTa- 
riably  returned  to  Parliament  what  they  called  liberal  men.  The  agri- 
cultural interest  is  a  conservative  interest,  and  our  counties,  by  far  ^the 
most  respectable  of  our  constituencies,  have  almost  always  returned  men 
as  near  to  toryism  as  they  could;  the  only  exception  has  been  in  favour 
of  certain  whigs,  who  at  the  time  when  the  reform  fever  was  at  its  height 
were  returned  for  some  connties,  but  their  number  has  been  constantly 
and  steadily  diminishing  since.  Now,  sir,  as  we  have  here  a  pro- 
posal which  at  last  amounts  to  this,  viz.,  the  withdrawing  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  conservatives  (I  wish  I  could  say  tories),  who  spent  it  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  the  bestowing  it  npon  liberah,  as  they  are  called, 
to  be  spent  moreover  in  political  objects.  I  cannot  but  re^rd  this  plan  as 
likely  to  be  most  extensively  mischievous;  and  should  it  succeed,  which 
I  most  earnestly  hope  it  will  not,  I  should  look  on  it  as  another  stage  in 
the  crumbling  away  of  our  ancient  constitution — another  step  towards  a 
republic,  and  a  worthy  successor  to  those  evil  acts — the  Repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Bill — the  (so  called)  Catholic  Emancipation— the 
Beform  Bill*— and  the  New  Poor  Law." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Foster  sat  down,  and  though  many  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  his  positions,  no  one  retained  possession  of  the 
meeting's  attention.  The  assembly  dispersed,  and  Mr.  Manning  walked 
home  with  feelings  of  a  very  composite  character. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


''Hip,   hip,    hurrah!   hurrah  ! hurrah!     Now  Master  Ferrett,  jour 
speech." 

''Gentlemen/'  said  Screwham  Ferrett,  Esq.  to  a  rather  mixed  assembly 
of  liberals,  at  the  Earl  Grey  Arms,  into  which  'hotel'  the  beershop 
had  been  transformed, — "Gentlemen, — In  returning  thanks  for  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  jou  have  done  me,  an  honour  which  makes  the  present 
moment  by  far  the  proudest  of  my  existence,  let  me  briefly  relate  to  you 
the  results  of  my  ooservations.  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  a  long 
conversation  with  your  candidate,  and  I  find  him  a  most  reasonable  man. 
He  says  that  he  is  well  aware  that  you  all  wish  for  political  liberty — 
civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the  globe— cheers,  and  shouts  of  "Yes, 
civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the  globe" — one  old  gentleman  dis- 
senting— "  I  doant  like  the  Globe,  I  always  takes  the  'Tizer,  or  the 
Taunton  Courier,'*— "  Gentlemen,"  continued  Mr.  Ferrett,  "he,  that  is 
Mr.  Sutcliffe,  well  knows  that  you  are  men  who  look  to  something  sub- 
stantial, and  he  has  therefore  deputed  me  to  say  that  he  will  give  you  in 
private,  or  by  faithful  hands,  such  substantial  reasons  for  supporting 
him,  that  you  shall  never  repent  having  done  so.   (Cheers.) 

A  Farmer, — But  Master  Ferrett,  if  he  be  agoing  to  let  in  foreign  corn 
how  can  he  be  our  friend  7 

Mr,  Ferrett,  —You  are  to  have  your  rent  lowered.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.) 

Such  was  a  small  portion  of  a  conversation  held  after  a  market  dinner, 
at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned,  and  if  the  reader  be  surprised  at 
seeing  Mr.  Ferrett  in  such  company,  and  uttering  such  sentiments,  he 
has  but  a  small  idea  of  the  very  great  versatility  of  that  astute  personage; 
before  he  left  the  room  he  hcd  recorded  in  his  own  mind  the  value  of 
each  individual  in  it,  and  the  probable  chances  of  attracting  and  con- 
verting him. 

When  he  did  leave  he  walked  very  rapidly  along  the  high-road  till  he 
overtook  a  farmer,  whom  he  had  marked,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  him.  What  was  said  was  not  voluminous,  but  it  was  decisive,  and^ 
concluded  thus— ^"  And  so  you  think  the  right  cause  will  be  helped  by 
my  voting  for  the  Marquis  of  Clifton? — I  thought  the  other  would  have 
suited  you  better. — "  No !  he  is  an  infidel,  and  besides  we  are  under  orders 
to  do  it." — "Well  you  have  reason  to  know  you  may  trust  in  me  Master 
Ferrett,  since  that  is  your  name." — "  Good  night  Mr.  Digby."  It  is.true 
that  no  mortal  ear  heard  these  words  save  those  to  whom  the/  were  res- 
pectively addressed,  but  had  they  been  listened  too  by  the  whole  county, 
much  could  not  have  been  made  out  of  them.  Yet  a  vote,  and  not  that 
only  but  very  extensive  influence  had  been  gained  for  the  Marquis,  and 
what  was  more  remarkable,  influence  to  be  exerted  by  one  who  had  never 
seen  Lord  Clifton,  and  who  difi^ered  from  him  on  almost  every  conceivable 
subject.  In  a  few  days  others  too  were  gained  over,  and  as  the  contest 
was  one  in  which  every  vote  was  of  moment,  Mr.  Ferrett  had  probably 
done  more  by  dining  with  the  liberal  farmers^  than  a  month's  canvassing 
could  have  effected. 
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And  what  had  he  done?  He  had  sown  distrust  among  the  leaders  of 
the  agricultural  interest  by  a  purposely  covert  allusion  to  the  corn-laws: 
he  had  disgusted  them  by  an  open  profession  of  bribery;  and  finally, 
by  noting  the  turn  and  temper  of  mind  prevailing  among  them  he  bad 
secured  to  the  opposite  party  more  than  one  influential  person  (reader, 
pardon  the  Americanism)  among  them.  In  Mr.  Mannmg's  parish,  he 
was  pastor,  doctor,  lawyer,  electioneering  agent,  and  every  thing  else 
that  he  pleased,  for  he  had  contrived  so  to  interest  everybody  about  him, 
to  help  them  when  they  wanted  his  aid,  and  to  get  possession  of  all 
their  little  or  great  secrets,  that  he  might  have  ruled  as  despotically  as 
though  he  had  been  a  crowned  king  under  the  "  ancien  rSgime,^  only  it 
seemed  that  the  more  power  he  got  the  more  humble  he  became. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  dinner  and  its  consequences,  two  men  were  seen 
slowly  walking  up  the  hill  that  rendered  a  walk  to  Barstone  from  the 
south  rather  a  fatiguing  one.  There  was  a  considerable  difference  both  in 
their  age  and  person,  for  while  one  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  rejoiced 
in  a  rather  swaggering  air  of  rustic  ruffianism,  the  other  was  old,  sub- 
dued, and  worn  out  with  care  and  labour.  "  I  tell  thee,"  said  he  to  his 
younger  companion,  "  that  it  matters  very  little  where  I  die,  and  where 
they  put  my  old  bones  arterwards,  only  you  see  as  old  Peggy  and  I  ha' 
jogged  on  together  two-and-fifty  years  now,  come  Martinmas,  I  should 
ha'  liked  to  ha'  kept  by  her  for  the  few  months  or  days  mayhap  thi^^  we 
both  shall  live,  but  I  ha'nt  been  to  church  all  my  life  for  nothing,  and  I 
know  that  God  loves  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  he  shows  it  to 
them  in  their  hearts  if  they  fear  him,  th'of  mayhap  people  outside  don't 
know  it." 

"Tell'y  what,  old  Jacob,  thou  art  the  greatest  Methodist  I  ever 
com'd  across,  and  a  born  vool  too.  Why  if  thee'st  been  to  church  as 
thee  says,  thee  must  have  heard  as  God  made  all  men  .alike,  and  we've 
as  much  right  to  the  land  as  the  rich — that's  my  notion,  Jacob.  I  never 
heard  as  how  God  gave  any  land  to  old  'Turney  Fielding  any  more  nor  to 
you  nor  me.  We  know  very  well  how  he  got  hia  money  by  cheating  and 
screwing,  and  now  he's  a  justice  o'  Peace,  and  squeezes  the  poor  in 
another  way." 

"  Well  he  never  squeezed  you.  Grimes." — 

'*  Didn't  he  though — that's  just  all  you  know  about  it.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  him,  I'd  ha'  been  a  'spectable  man  now,  mayhap  had  a  shop  in 
Taunton  instead  of  being  a  poacher," 

"  I  never  heerd  tell  o'  that.  Grimes." 

"  Dare  say  not,  for  I  do' ant  main  like  to  talk  about  it,  but  zince  you 
zeem  to  think  all  the  rich  volks  is  just  so  many  angels  let  loose  to  fiy 
about  the  world,  I  do'ant  mind  if  I  tell'y. 

"  I  don't  think  better  o'  rich  volks  than  poor  ones,  but  they  ought  to 
be  better  'cause  they  have  more  to  be  thankful  for. 

"Well  they  am't  then,  that's  pretty  plain,  but  as  to  me  and  'Turney 
Fielding, — I  used  to  work  for  old  farmer  Cramp,  him  as  lived  over 
the  four  acres  there,  and  I  rented  a  cottage  out  on  the  common, 
one  that  belonged  to  him,  zo  he  war  always  zure  o'  his  rent,  'cause 
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"he'd  just  stop  it  out  o*  my  wages,  besides  I  was  never  afeard  of  being 
behind  hand  for  I  never  drank  nor  squandered  my  money,  and  I  had  a 
wife  then,  as  good  as  she  was  pretty.  You  remember  my  poor  Jane, 
John  Hartley's  daughter."  Here  Grimes,  poacher  as  he  was,  and 
hardened  by  a  long  course  of  profligacy,  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes 
and  wept  like  a  child;  his  companion  tried  to  console  him,  but  he  re- 
plied with  bitterness — **Hold*y  tongue  old  Jacob;  thee  do*ant  know 
what  it  is  for  a  bad  man  to  look  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  innocent, 
and  to  grieve  for  them  that  kept  him  zo.  However,"  he  continued, 
dashing  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  "  snivelling  was  never  no  good  to 
nobody,  and  thee'  11  think  me  as  great  a  vool  as  thyself.  I  had  money  then, 
and  in  case  of  a  fit  of  sickness  or  a  family  I  wasn't  much  afraid.  But 
when  my  poor  Jane  lay  in,  she  didn't  get  well  again,  and  all  the  money  I 
had  saved  went  away  bit  by  bit.  Well,  I  didn't  so  much  mind  that  if  she 
had  got  better,  for  I'd  ha'  given  my  heart's  blood  for  her;  but  she  got 
worse  and  worse,  and  I  went  to  Cramp  and  told  'm  all  about  it,  and 
wanted  him  to  give  me  my  wages,  and  to  trust  me  a  week  or  two  for  the 
rent;  but  t'  old  chap  told  me  as  if  I  couldn't  pay  one  week's  rent,  I 
couldn't  pay  two,  or  three,  and  he  stopped  it  just  as  he  always  did;  zo 
when  I  got  home,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  starve,  or  to  beg.  We 
tried  starving,  at  least  I  did,  for  I  couldn't  bear  to  let  Jane  know  how  we 
were  ofl^;  begging  I  didn't  like  much  better,  but  what  was  I  to  do;  zo 
just  as  I  was  going  to  see  the  Vicar,  I  spied  Giles  Thomas  in  one  of 
Squire  Winstone's  fields  skulking  along  with  a  couple  of  hares  in  his 
hands,  and  some  birds.  I  know'd  there  was  always  plenty  o'  hares  about 
thik  them  parts,  and  all  the  varmers  zaid  they  did  a  main  o'  mischief;  zo  I 
zot  down  among  the  underwood  a  little  vurther  on  and  zoon  knocked 
down  a  hare.  I  brought  him  home,  and  as  I  hadn't  had  a  good  meal 
for  two  or  three -days,  I  never  enjoyed  anything  so  much,  and  it  zeemed 
to  do  Jane  good,  and  she  never  asked  where  it  com'd  from. — Didn't 
zeem  to  me  as  I'd  done  any  harm,  zo  I  zold  my  watch  and  some  furniture, 
and  bought  a  gun.  Still  you  zee  I'd  no  notion  o'  going  out  o'  nights,  or 
selling  game,  but  only  to  get  as  much  as  I  wanted  to  live  on.  One  day, 
about  a  week  after  I  had  got  my  gun,  Old  Fielding  chanced  to  hear  it, 
and  he  comed  up  and  soon  vound  out  all  about  it.  Zo  I  war  had  up 
afore  the  justices,  and  put  in  prison  for  a  week.  They  said  they 
wouldn't  be  severe — but  when  I  got  out  poor  Jane  was  dead,  and  her 
baby  too;  for  somebody  told  her  I  was  put  in  prison,  and  she  was  to  go 
to  the  workhouse — that  broke  her  heart' '  Here  Grimes  paused,  and  again 
covered  his  eyes.  "  Don't  think  I  be  going  to  whine  again,  Jacob,  I 
tell'y  it  broke  her  heart,  so  she  never  went  to  be  a  pauper;  but  it  har- 
dened mine,  and  when  I  came  out,  just  in  time  not  to  see  her  alive,  I  sold 
all  the  sticks  to  bury  her,  and  I  went  into  the  world  a  changed  man. 
Now  for  'Turney  Fielding,  I  vound  out  arterwards  that  he  had  wanted 
poor  Jane  to  leave  me  and  go  to  a  cottage  he'd  take  for  her— the  rascal 
— he,  too,  with  his  proud  madam  and  popinjay  sons,  what  would  they 
ha'  zaid  ?  and  'cause  she  wouldn't  listen  to  him  he  bore  both  of  us  a 
malice, — I  say  he  murdered  her!   for  he  took  care  to  let  her  know  about 
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m^  being  in  prison,  and  a  fine  story  he  made  about — ^bnt  he  hadn't  done 
with  me  jet;  and  unluckily  it  happened  that  Dr.  Merton  that  attended 
to  her  died  qnite  suddenly,  and  'Tomey  Fielding  had  to  collect  all  that 
was  due  to  him.  Dr.  Merton  always  put  down  in  his  books  everything 
that  he  did,  and  all  the  medicines  he  sent,  th'of  he  told  me  his  own  self 
(he  was  a  good  man)  that  he  never  meant  to  charge  me  anything  at  all. 
However,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was  no  use  my  telling  that 
wicked  lawyer  about  Dr.  Merton's  promise,  I  was  clapped  up  in  prison 
again,  and  there  I  first  knew  Jem  IU)ck  and  Levi  Solomons.  How  many 
times  I  have  been  in  prison  since  I  don't  well  know,  but  every  day  some- 
thing comes  to  remind  me  that  Fielding  and  I  ha'  got  a  long  account  to 
settle,  and  how  it  b^un  with  his  tryine  to  'tice  away  my  poor  pretty 
little  Jane,  and  then  how  he  murdered  her;  and  he  has  murdered  my 
my  soul  tool — but  we  have  not  done  yet" — 

Grimes  waited  not  to  hear  old  Jacob's  reply,  but  hastened  his  pace  to 
a  run,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 


ON  A  CHILD'S  BIRTHDAY. 


Mt  darling  boy,  I  bail  the  day 
Which  marks  the  memory  of  thy  birth ; 

And  for  thee,  as  a  fiither,  pray 
For  blessings  of  eternal  worth. 

But  what  must  be  a  mother's  joy. 
With  which  her  bosom  glows  to  bless 

The  day's  return  which  blest  her  boy. 
And  gave  him  to  her  happiness. 

I  well  may  feel  a  Other's  pride — 

And  yet  not  J9rtc2e — ^'tis  something  more—* 
'Tis  something  like  the  ocean's  tide. 

Which  swells,  and  struggles  with  the  shore. 

'Tis  something  which  gives  wings  to  thought. 
To  range  beyond  the  rounds  of  time — 

Something  widi  boundless  wishes  fraught — 
With  hopes  that  seek  the  true  sublime. 

But  be  it  what  it  may  I  feel, 

I'll  shrine  that  something  in  my  soul. 
And  leave  a  mother  to  reveal 

A  still  more  tender  love's  control. 

A  mother's  love  is  all  her  own. 
In  feeling,  interest,  and  delight — 

A  magic  spell  around  her  thrown — 
A  golden  beam  of  blissful  light. 

Go,  then,  my  boy,  and  take  the  kiss 
Which  thy  fond  mother  waits  to  give; 

And  while  to  give  it  is  her  bliss. 
As  worthy  m  it  always  Uve. 
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HusHBD  be  the  tumults  of  my  throbbing  breast, 
I  charge  mv  wandering  thoughts  no  more  to  strays- 

O,  while  my  head  upon  this  stone  doth  rest. 
Come  meditative  silence,  hold  thy  sway  I 

Here  in  one  mingling,  mouldering  mass  is  found. 
Sleeping  in  death,  the  noble  and  the  mean ; 

The  bones  of  age,  and  childhood,  scattered  round, 
Bleached  in  the  sunbeams,  on  the  turf  are  seen. 

Alas,  how  vain  and  fleeting  are  earth's  joys  I 
Frail  are  connexions  and  the  bliss  of  friends ! 

The  touch  of  Death  the  thread  of  life  destroys. 
And  erery  pleasure  to  the  grare  descends. 

Fair  were  their  forms,  e'en  like  to  angels  fair; 

Each  well  formed  feature  had  its  godlike  grace; 
Sweet  was  the  converse  we  were  wont  to  share; 

And  sweet  the  warmth  of  friendship's  fond  embrace. 

But  that  is  o*er :  ye  loving  friends  adieu  > 
No  more  shall  we  behold  thy  smiles  below; 

Thy  godlike  charms  no  more  i&all  cheer  our  view, 
Nor  more  thy  presence  shall  dispel  our  woe. 

And  yet  be  silent,  grief — ^my  thoughts  discern 
A  cup  of  bliss  that  vet  for  man  remains : 

A  few  short  years,  and  death,  the  tyrant  stem. 
Will  strike  the  last  of  a  long  list  of  pains. 

O  then,  dismissed  this  earthly  house  of  clay. 
The  happy  soul  will  take  an  angel's  flight ; 

Will  soar  to  realms  of  everlastmg  day. 
And  greet  its  friends,  and  join  them  with  delight. 

Methinks  I  see  them  beckon  from  on  high. 
And  stand  impatient  to  receive  us  there : 

Ye  happy  tenants  of  the  upper  sky 
Descend,  and  waft  me  through  celestial  air. 


Beloved  Fidelis,  on  whose  grave  I  stand, 
'Tis  sweet  to  think  of  days  long  since  gone  by, 

When,  as  we  paced  the  vall^  hand  in  hand. 
We  bade  all  sorrow  with  the  breezes  fly. 

Short  was  thy  race,  but  it  was  nobly  sped. 
For  thou  didst  run  the  course  all  samts  have  trod,- 

Straight  in  the  path  to  glory  thou  wert  led 
Back  to  the  bosom  of  thy  Father,  God. 
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Thy  Christian  graces  shone  with  kmhent  flame : 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  in  thee  comhined ; 

And  all  the  virtues,  of  whatever  name. 
Flourished  immortal  ia  thy  lowly  mind. 

There's  not  a  walk  I  take  in  field  or  grove. 
Or  if  I  wander  by  some  limpid  stream. 

Where  we  were  wont  at  summer's  eve  to  rove. 
But  what  reminds  me  of  some  rural  theme. 

To  watch  the  frisking  lambs  upon  the  mead ; 

To  hear  the  various  songsters'  dulcet  lays; 
Are  innocent — are  dear  delights  indeed. 

With  some  loved  friend  to  give  the  charm  a  grace. 

But  not  to  me  such  pleasure  now  belongs. 
No  pleasure  in  these  lone  retreats  I  see ; 

The  feathered  songsters  warble  forth  their  songs. 
But  the  sweet  strains  they  sing  are  not  for  me. 

Thrice  cruel  tyrant  death  I  remorseless  power  I 
Why  wilt  thou  rob  us  of  our  pleasures  so  ? 

Thy  shafts  fly  thick  around  us  every  hour. 
And  every  shaft  inflicts  on  some  a  woe. 

'Tis  a  long  lingering  death  we  mortals  die. 
Daily  our  hopes,  our  friends,  and  pleasures  fade. 

Till  nought  is  left  us  but  to  heave  a  sigh. 
Draw  the  last  breath,  and  lifeless  drop  the  head. 

Shades  of  departed  souls,  how  blest  are  ye. 
To  uncoil  the  shackles  that  enthrall  the  mind! 

To  be  from  old  mortality  set  free 
And  rove  in  heavenly  regions  unconflned  I 

I  would  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  dead; 

'Tis  hard  to  say  whom  God  commands  to  Uve : 
Be  mine  for  all,  as  on  each  grave  I  tread 

To  drop  a  tear — 'tis  all  I  have  to  give. 

But  yet  forbear, — ^forbear  my  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  who  slumbers  in  the  tomb  below : 

O !   I  would  give  ten  thousand  worlds  to  sleep 
So  sure  of  freedom  from  eternal  woe  I 

Large  was  his  soul — ^his  charity  supplied 
The  poor  man's  wants  with  no  ungrudging  hand : 

Where  is  the  needy  Lazarus  he  denied  ? 
And  when  aloof  did  he  from  misery  stand? 

Large  was  his  soul  and  unconflned  as  air. 
As  thousands  untold  noble  acts  can  prove — 

The  rugged  sons  of  Greenland  felt  his  care ! 
The  sable  sons  of  India  shared  his  love ! 
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Oft  have  I  seen  a  plain  unvaniished  tale. 

Of  Hindoo  superstition  claim  his  tear ; — 
The  aged  warrior's  dauntless  courage  fail 

Beneath  the  mild  effects  of  genume  prayer. 

Header  attend ;  his  simple  tablet  read ; 

Mark  well  the  inscription  to  his  memory  graven — 
''Here  lies  the  brave  who  for  his  country  bled. 

But  whose  chief  record  is  inscribed  in  heaven. 

There  as  a  lowly  follower  of  the  Lamb 

His  name  ranks  high  among  the  saints  above ; 
His  earthly  grandeur,  and  his  warlike  fame. 

Is  lost  in  the  immensity  of  love  1 "  * 

Ye  feet  profane,  that  revel  o'er  the  graves. 

Tread  softly  on  the  turf  that  hides  such  bones  I 
And  while  your  ear  the  voice  of  reason  braves, 

O  listen  to  the  voice  of  sculptured  stones ! 

To  read  but  one :  the  blooming  Sylva  rose 

With  cheeks  as  ruddy  as  the  mom  of  May — 
But  ah,  how  altered  at  the  evening's  close. 

She  then  was  white  as  snow,  and  cold  as  clay ! 

O,  where  is  now  the  bloom  that  formed  her  pride? 

Where  now  the  modes^  she  made  her  trust? 
The  grave  her  bloom,  and  modest  charms  deride. 

And  earth-worms  fulsome  revel  in  her  dust. 

Draw  near,  ye  Virgins !  pierce  with  eagle  eye 
Her  grave ;  nor  fear  the  loathsome  scene  to  view  I 

Behold  the  ravi^  of  the  numerous  fiy 
That  feed  on  her,  and  wait  to  feed  on  you ! 


When  virtue  dies,  earth  mourns,  and  friends  deplore. 
And  o'er  the  grave  they  weep  in  lone  despair; 

While  on  the  banks  of  Canaan  s  happy  shore 
Immortal  songs  of  welcome  rend  the  air. 

For  there  the  flower  of  virtue  wide  eiqpands. 
Secure  from  blasting  frosts  and  chilling  snows — 

Before  the  throne  of  God  for  ever  stands ; 
And  with  unwithering  beauty  ever  blows. 

To  storms  of  thunder  shake  its  beauteous  form ; 

No  fierce  red  lightning  round  in  terror  plays; 
It  flourishes  immortal  in  the  warm 

And  genial  influence  of  its  Author's  rays. 

Edward  Farr. 


•  The  late  lamented  Admiral  Lord  Gambler ;  who  was  for  many  years  the  chairman 
at  the  annual  Church  missionary  meetings  in  London. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


l^We  beg  to  remind  our  Readers  that  we  are  not  anstoere^le  for  the  sentiments 
of  WIT  Qwresipond/ents^ 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 

Dear  Sir, — Notwithstanding  the  many  excellent  explanations  of  the  nature, 
the  ohject,  and  the  use  of  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  the 
earUest  fathers  of  the  Church,  down  to  the  ver^  able  commentators  and  expositors 
of  the  present  time,  erroneous  notions  are  still  held  by  many  who  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves,  or  what  would  be  far  better,  to  search  the 
Scriptures,  where  alone  they  can  find  the  truth.  There  are  numbers  who  profess 
to  have  no  time  for  such  studies,  and,  alas,  still  nH>re,  who  have  no  inclination. 
I  have  thought  it,  therefore,  worth  the  experiment,  to  lay  before  such  persons  the 
account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  related  by  the  Evangelists 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  illustrating  the  same  with  parallel  and 
explanatory  passages  taken  from  Holy  Scripture,  which  like  precious  gems, 
used  to  polisn  each  other,  cast  such  a  light  upon  the  subject,  that  he  must  be 
wilfully  blind  who  cannot  discern  the  truth  mtended  by  our  blessed  Lord,  in 
this  his  own  institution.  As  a  churchman,  speaking  to  churchmen,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  refer  the  XXVIII  Article,  wherein  the  nature  and  use  of  this  holy 
sacrament  is  so  clearly  and  succinctly  defined : — 

''  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have 
among  themselves  one  to  another ;  but  rather  is  a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption  by 
Christ's  death  :  insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith*  receive 
the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  break,  is  a  partaking  of  the  Body  of  Christ;  and 
likewise  the  Cup  of  Blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  Blood  of  Christ 

**  Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  Bread  and  Wine)  in  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  holy  Writ;  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion 
to  many  superstitions. 

**  The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after  an  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  received  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper  is  Faith. 

"The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved, 
carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped." 

W.S. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

St.  Matthew. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

*    26  IT  And*  asthevwere  *  Mar.  riv.—  Luke  xxii.— 

^-i!  «  a  T^o«-  ^^1,  K,^-^  22  T  And  as  they  did  eat,  19  %  And  he  took  bread,  and 
eating,  Jesus  took  bread  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed,  gave  thanks,  and  brake  t*.  and 
%ad  ^hlessed  it,  and  ^  brake  and  brake  «,  and  gave  to  them,  gave  unto  them,  saying.  This  is 
it  and  ffave  it  to  the  dis-  "*  •**^  T*^'  ••*»  >^*»  "  ™y  my  body  which  is  given  for  you: 
f  r,  ana  gave  u  to  tne  ois     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  remembrance  of  me. 

ciples,  and  said,  *  Take, 
eat;  ^  this  is  my  body. 
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St.  Matthew. 


'  Luke  xxiv. — 

SO  And  it  came  to  past,  as 
he  sat  at  meat  with  them,  he 
took  bread,  and  blessed  U,  and 
brake,  and  gave  to  them. 


I  Cor.  xi.— 

23  For  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered 
unto  you,  That  the  Lord  Jesus 
the  tame  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed  took  bread : 

24  And  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said, 
Take,  eat:  this  is  my  body, 
which  is  broken  for  you :  this 
do  in  remembrance  of  me. 

95  After  the  same  manner 
also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he 
had  supped,  saying,  This  cup  is 
Uie  new  testament  in  my  blood : 
this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it, 
in  remembrance  of  me. 


»  Mark  vi.— 

41  And  when  he  had  taken 
the  five  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes,  he  looked  up  to  hea< 
Yen,  and  blessed,  and  brake 
the  loaves,  and  gave  them  to 
his  disciples  to  set  before  them ; 
and  the  two  fishes  divided  he 
among  them  all. 

<  AcU  ii.—  Acts  XX.— 

46  And  they,  continuing  7  And  upon  the  first  dajf  of 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  the  week,  when  the  disciples 
temple,  and  breaking  bread  came  together  to  break  bread, 
from  house  to  house,  did  eat  Paul  preached  unto  them,  ready 
their  meat  with  gladness  and    to  depart  on  the  morrow ;  and 


singleness  of  heart. 

1  Cor.  X.— 

16  The  cup  of  blessing  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  the  commu- 
nion of  the  blood  of  Christ! 
The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ  t 

17  For  we  being  many  are 
one  bread,  and  one  body  :  for 
we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread. 

»  John  vi.— 

83  For  the  bread  of  God  is 
he  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  andgiveth  life  unto  the 
world. 

84  Then  said  the^  unto  him, 
Lord,  evermore  give  us  this 
bread. 

85  And  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  he  that 
cometh  to  me  shall  never  hun- 
ger; and  he  that  believeth  on 
me  shall  never  thirst. 


continued  his  speech  until  mid- 
night. 


1  Cor.  ii.— 

26  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye 
do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till 
he  come. 

27  Wherefore  whosoever  shall 
eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup  of  the  Lord,  unworthily, 
shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord. 

28  But  let  a  man  examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of 
that  bread,  and  drink  of  that 
cup. 

29  For  he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh  damnation  to  himself, 
not  discerning  the  Lord's  body. 


John  vi.— 

47  Verily,  verily,  I  say  tmto 
you,  He  that  believeth  on  me 
hath  everlasting  life. 

48  I  am  that  bread  of  life. 

49  Your  fathers  did  eat  man- 
na in  the  wilderness,  and  are 
dead. 

50  This  is  the  bread  which 
cometh  down  from  heaven,  that 
a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not 
die. 

51  I  am  the  living  bread 
which  came  down  fk-om  heaven : 
if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he 
shall  live  for  ever:  and  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my 
flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world. 

52  The  Jews  therefore  strove 
among  themselves,  saying.  How 
can  this  man  give  us  hi*  flesh  to 
eatr 

53  Then  Jesus  said  unto 
them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 

54  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh, 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day 

55  For  my  flesh  is  meat  in- 
deed, and  my  blood  is  drink 
indeed. 

56  He  that  eateth  my  flesh, 
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St.  Matthew. 


•  1  Cor.  X.— 

S  And  did  all  eat  the  same 
spiritual  meat; 

4  And  did  all  drink  the  same 
spiritual  drink :  for  they  drank 
of  that  spiritual  Rock  that  fol- 
lowed them:  and  that  Rock 
was  Christ. 


and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwell- 
eth  in  me,  and  I  in  him. 

57  An  the  living  Father  hath 
sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Fa- 
ther :  so  he  that  eateth  me, 
even  he  shall  live  by  me. 

58  This  is  the  bread  which 
came  down  from  Jieaven :  not 
as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna, 
and  are  dead  :  he  that  eateth 
of  this  bread  shall  live  forever. 


27  And  f  he  took  the  '  Mark  xiv.- 


Luke  zxii. — 


CUD   and  envp  fYiAnVs  u-nA        ^^  ^^^  *®  *<***^  ***«  <^P»  »"*        ^®    Likewise  also  the   cnp 
««Si™  ♦Pl^^^fl??-     when  he  had  given  thanki,  he    after  supper,  saying.  This  cu? 


gave  It  to  them^  sayings    gave  U  to  them:  and  they  all 
•Drink  ye  all  of  it.  ^'S^f^K      •. 

"  24  And  he  said  unto  them, 

This  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
testament,  which  is  shed  for 
many. 

•  Ps.  cxvi — 

13  I  will  take  the  cup  of  sal- 
vation, and  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

Isa.  zzv.— 

6  %  And  in  this  mountain 
shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make 
unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat 
things,  a  feast  of  wine  on  the 
lees,  of  fat  things  fUll  of  mar- 
row, of  wines  on  the  lees  well 
refined. 


U   the  new   testament  in  my 
blood,  which  is  shed  for  yon. 


28  Forthi.«uimyblood '  ^iS3'ir«e.t«okh.if„,u.e 

01     toe    new     testament,    blood,  and  put  a  in  basons; 

which  is  "  shed  for  many  JP^^haif  of  the  blood  he  sprin- 

j»  ^  xi-  •     •         ^    '      ^     kJed  on  th^  altar. 

for  the  renussion  of  sms.        7  And  he  took  the  book  of 

the  covenant,  and  read  in  the 
audience  of  the  people:  and 
thev  said,  All  that  the  Lord 
hdth  said  will  we  do,  and  be 
obedient 

8  AndMosestook  the  blood, 
and  sprinkled  ii  on  the  people, 
and  said.  Behold  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  you  concerning 
all  these  words. 

Heb.  ix.— 

14  How  much  more  shall  the 
blood  of  Christ,  who  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  offered  him- 
self without  spot  to  God,  purge 
your  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  Godt 

15  And  for  this  cause  he  is 
the  mediator  of  the  new  testa- 
ment, that  by  means  of  death, 


Song  of  Solomon  ▼. — 

I  I  am  come  into  my  garden, 
my  sister,  my  s]>ouse  :  I  have 
gathered  my  nnyrrh  with  my 
spice ;  I  have  eaten  my  honey- 
comb with  my  honey  ;  I  have 
drunk  my  wine  with  my  milk : 
eat,  O  friends;  drink,  yea, 
drink  abundantly,  O  beloved. 

Isa.  Iv.— 

I  Ho,  every  one  that  thirst- 
eth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and 
he  that  hath  no  money ;  come 
ye,  buy,  and  eat;  yea  come, 
buy  wine  and  milk  withQUt 
money  and  vrithout  price. 

Lev.  xvii. — 

II  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  ii 
in  the  blood :  and  I  have  given 
it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make 
an  atonement  for  your  souls : 
for  it  w  the  blood  Qua  maketh 
an  atonement  for  the  soul. 

Jer.  xxxi. — 

31  fiehold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  with  the 
house  of  Judah. 

Zee.  ix.— 

11  As  for  thee  also,  by  the 
blood  of  thy  covenant  I  have 
sent  forth  thy  prisoners  out  of 
the  pit  wherein  m  no  water. 
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St.  Matthew* 


Ibr  the  redemption  of  the  trani- 
gressions  that  were  under  the 
first  testament,  they  which  are 
called  might  receive  the  pro- 
mise of  eternal  inheritance. 

16  For  where  a  testament  it, 
there  must  also  of  necessity  be 
the  death  of  the  testator. 

17  For  a  testament  is  of 
force  after  men  are  dead :  other- 
wise it  is  of  no  strength  at  all 
while  the  testator  liveth. 

18.  Whereupon  neither  the 
first  teetament  was  dedicated 
without  blood. 

19  For  when  Moses  had 
spoken  every  precept  to  all  the 
people  according  to  the  law,  he 
took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of 
goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet 
wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled 
both  the  book,  and  all  the 
people. 

20  Saying,  This  it  the  blood 
of  the  testament  which  God 
hath  enjoined  unto  you. 

21  Moreover  he  sprinkled 
likewise  with  blood  both  the 
tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels 
of  the  ministry. 

22  And  almost  all  things  are 
by  the  law  purged  with  blood ; 
and  without  shedding  of  blood 
is  no  remission. 

Heb.  X.— 

4  For  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
should  take  away  sins. 

5  Wherefore  when  he  Cometh 
into  the  world,  he  saith.  Sacri- 
fice and  offering  thou  wouldest 
not,  but  a  body  thou  hast  pre- 
pared me. 

6  In  burnt  offerings  and  «a- 
erijlcea  for  sin  hast  thou  had  no 
pleasure. 

7  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come 
(in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O 
God. 

8  Above  when  he  said,  Sacri- 
fice and  offeringand  burnt  offer- 
ings and  offering  tot  sin  thou 
wouldest  not,  neither  hadst 
pleasure  therein;  which  ,are 
offered  by  the  law ; 

9  Then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to 
do  thy  will,  O  God.  He  taketh 
away  the  first,  that  he  may 
establish  the  second. 

10  By  the  which  will  we  are 
sanctified  through  the  offering 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
for  all. 

11  And  every  priest  standeth 
daily  ministering  and  offering 
oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices, 
which  can  never  take  away 
sins: 

12  But  this  man,  after  he  had 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins, 
for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  *, 

13  From  henceforth  expect- 
ing till  his  enemies  be  made  his 
footstool. 

14  For  by  on«  ofibring  he 


Heb.  13.— 

20  Now  the  God  of  peace, 
that  brought  again  fh>m  the 
dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  co- 
venant, 

2 1  Make  you  perfect  in  every 
good  work  to  do  his  will,  work- 
ing in  you  that  which  is  well 

S leasing  in  his  sight,  through 
esus  Christ;  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
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hath  perfected  for  erer  them 
that  are  sanctified. 

w  Ch.  XX.— 

28  Even  as  the  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many. 


Rom.  v.— 

15  But  not  as  the  offence,  ao 
also  M  the  free  gift.  For  if 
through  the  offence  of  one 
many  be  dead,  much  more  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by 
grace,  which  is  by  one  man, 
Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded 
unto  many. 

19  For  as  by  one  man's  diao- 
bedience  many  were  made  sin- 
ners, so  by  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous. 

Col.  i.— 

14  In  whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.         , 

20  And,  having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross, 
by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
unto  himself:  by  him,  I  «ay, 
whether  they  6e things  inearth, 
or  things  in  heaven. 

1  John  ii.— 

2  And  he  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins:  and  not  for  cur's 
only,  but  also  for  the  tint  of  the 
whole  world. 


29  But  I  say  unto  you, 
"  I  will  not  dnnk  hence- 
forth of  this  fruit  of  the 
vine,  "until  that  day  when 
I  drmk  it  new  *'  with  you 
in  my  Father's  kingdom, 


Eph.  i.— 

7  In  whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  according  to 
the  riches  of  his  grace ; 

Heb.  ix.— 

28  So  Christ  was  once  offered 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many ;  and 
unto  them  that  look  for  him 
shall  he  appear  the  second  time 
without  sin  unto  salvation. 

Rev.  vU.— 

9  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo, 
»  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  could  number,  of  all  na- 
tions, and  kindreds,  and  people, 
and  tongues,  stood  before  the 
throne,  and  before  the  Lamb, 
clothed  with  white  robes,  and 
palms  in  their  hands; 

13  And  one  oi  the  elders  an- 
swered, saying  unto  me.  What 
are  these  which  are  arrayed  in 
white  robes?  and  whence  came 
theyt 

14  And  I  said  nnto  him.  Sir, 
thou  knowest.  And  he  said  to 
me,  these  are  they  which  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and 
made  them  white  ia  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb. 

"  Ps.  iv.—  Psalm  civ.— 

7  Thou  hast  put  gladness  in        1^    And  wine  that  maketh 

my  heart,  more   than  in  the    f^^  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil 

time  that  their  com  and  their    to  make  ht»  face  to  shine,  and 

wine  increased.  bread      which     strengtheneth 

man's  heart. 


Jsa,  xxiv.— 

9  They  shall  not  drink  wine 
with  a  song ;  strong  drink  shall 
be  bitter  to  them  that  drink  it. 


10  The  city  of  confiision  is 
broken  down:  every  house  is 
shut  up,  that  no  man  may  come 
in. 

1 1  There  it  a  crying  for  wine 
in  the  streets ;  all  Joy  is  dark- 
ened, the  mirth  of  the  land  is 
gone. 


Mark  xiv.— 

25  Verily  I  say  nnto  you,  I 
will  drink  no  more  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  until  that  day  that 
I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Luke  xxii — 

15  And  he  said  unto  them. 
With  desire  1  have  desired  to 
eat  this  passover  with  you  be- 
fore I  suffer : 

16  For  I  say  unto  you,  I  will 
not  any  more  eat  thereof,  until 
it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

17  And  he  took  the  cup,  and 
gave  thanks,  and  said,  Take 
this,  and  divide  it  among  your- 
selves : 

18  For  I  say  unto  you,  I  will 
not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God 
shall  come. 
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w  Matt  xxviH.— 

20  Teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you '  and,  lo,  I  am 


Isa.53.— 

II  He  shall  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satis- 
fied: by  his  knowledge  shall 


with  you  alway,  even  unto  the    my  righteous    servant   Justify 


end  of  the  world.    Amen. 


Zeph.  iii.— 

16  In  that  day  it  shall  be 
said  to  Jerusalem,  Fear  thou 
not:  attd  to  Zion,  Let  not  thine 
hands  be  slack. 

17  The  Lord  thy  God  in  the 
midst  of  theciv  mighty ;  he  will 
save,  he  will  rejoice  over  th^e 
with  joy;  he  will  rest  in  his 

,  he  will  Joy  over  thee  with 


love, 
■inging. 


John  xvi. — 

39  And  ye  now  therefore  have 
sorrow:  but  I  will  see  you 
again,  and  your  heart  shall  re- 
joice, and  your  Joy  no  man  tak- 
eth  from  you. 

Heb.  xii.-~ 

2  Looking  unto  Jesus  the  au- 
thor and  finisher  of  our  faith  ; 
who  for  the  Joy  that  was  set  be> 
fore  bim  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising the  shame,  and  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God. 

Rev.  xiv. — 

3  And  they  sung  as  it  were  a 
new  song  before  the  throne,  and 
before  tlie  four  beasts,  and  the 
elders:  and  no  man  could  learn 
that  song  but  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand,  which 
were  redeemed  Arom  the  earth. 


many ;  for  he  shall  bear  their 
iniquities. 

Zee  ix.— 

tC  And  the  Lord  their  God 
shall  save  them  in  that  day  as 
the  flock  of  his  poeple  :  for  they 
shall  be  €u  the  stones  of  a  crown , 
lifted  up  as  an  ensign  upon  his 
land. 

17  Por  how  great  it  hit  good- 
ness, and  how  great  is  his 
beauty!  com  shall  make  the 
young  men  cheerful,  and  new 
wine  the  maids. 

Acts  xi.~ 

40  Him  God  raised  up  the 
third  day,  and  shewed  him 
oi>enly ; 

41  Not  to  all  the  people,  but 
nnto  witnesses  chosen  before 
of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat 
and  drink  with  him  after  he  rote 
from  the  dead. 


Rev.  V — 

8  And  when  he  had  taken 
the  book,  the  four  beasts  and 
four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down 
before  the  Lamb,  having  every 
one  of  them  harps,  and  golden 
vials  full  of  odours,  which  are 
the  prayers  of  saints. 

9  And  they  sung  a  new  song, 
saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take 
the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals 
thereof?  for  thou  wast  slain, 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation ; 

10  And  hast  made  us  unto 
our  God  kings  and  priests  :  and 
we  shall  reign  on  earth. 

»»  Matt,  xiii.—  Matt  xvi._ 

48  Then  shall  the  righteous        38  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 


shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father.  Who 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 


There  be  some  standing  here, 
which  shall  not  taste  of  death, 
till  they  see  the  sm  of  man 
coming  in  his  kingdom 

Luke  xii. — 

23  Fear  not  little  flock;  for 
it  is  your  father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom. 


Matt.  XXV  -- 

34  Then  shall  the  King  say 
unto  them  on  his  right  hand, 
Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inheiit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world. 

Luke  xviii. —  Rev.  vii. — 

29  And  I  appoint  unto  you  a       17  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in 

kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath     the  midst  of  the  throne  shall 

appointed  unto  me ;  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 

SO    That  ye  may    eat   and    unto  living  fountains  of  waters 
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St.  Matthew. 


drink  at  my  table  in  my  king- 
dom, and  Bit  on  thrones  judging 
tlie  twelve  tribei  of  Israel. 


and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes. 


St.  Mark. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

22  IF  And  ^  as  they  did 
eat,  Jesiu  took  bread,  'and 
blessed,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  to  them,  and  said. 
Take,  eat:  'this  is  my 
body. 


»  Matt,  xxvi.—  '  John  vi.— 

26  IT  And  as  they  were  eating,  23  (Howbeit  there  came  other 
Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  boats  from  Tiberias  nigh  unto 
•/,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  U  to  the  place  where  they  did  eat 
the  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  bread,  after  that  the  Lord  had 
given  thanks.) 


eat :  this  is  my  body. 

27  And  he  took  the  cup,  and 
gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to 
them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it ; 

28  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  is  shed 
by  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins. 

29  But  I  say  unto  you,  T  will 
not  drink  henceforth  of  this 
Aruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day 
when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in 
my  Father's  kingdom. 

»  Gen.  xli— 

26  The  seven  good  kine  are 
seven  years ;  and  the  seven  good 
ears  are  seven  years :  the  dream 
Mone. 

Gal.  iv.— 

24  Which  things  are  an  alle- 
gory: for  these  are  the  two 
covenants;  the  one  ft-om  the 
mount  Sinai,  which  gendereth 
to  bondage,  which  is  Agar. 

25  For  this  Agar  is  mount 
Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answereth 
to  Jerusalem  which  now  is,  and 
is  in  bondage  with  her  children. 

Exodus  xii — 

1 1  IT  And  thus  shall  ye  eat  it;  24  And  the  ten  horns  out  of 

with  your  loins  girded,  your  this  kingdom  are  ten  kings  tiiat 

shoes  on  your  feet,  and  your  shall  arise :   and  another  shall 

staff  in  your  hand ;  and  ye  shall  rise  after  them ;  and  he  shall  be 

eat  it  in  haste;  it  Mthe  Lo&d's  diverse'  fVom  the  first,  and  he 

passover.  shall  subdue  three  kings. 


Zech.  V. — 

5  IT  Then  the  angel  that  talked 
with  me  went  forth,  and  said 
unto  me.  Lift  up  now  thine  ejes, 
and  see  what  m  this  that  goeth 
forth. 

6  And  1  said,  what  t<  it?  And 
he  said,  This  is  an  ephah  that 
goeth  forUi.  H  e  said  moreover. 
This  is  their  resemblance 
through  all  the  earth. 

7  And,  behold,  there  was 
lifted  up  a  talent  of  lead:  and 
this  is  a  woman  that  sitteth  in 
the  midst  of  the  ephah. 


Daniel  vii.— 


Luke  viii.— 

9  And  his  disciples  asked 
him,  saying.  What  might  this 
parable  be  t 

10  And  he  said.  Unto  you  it 
is  given  to  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  God:  but  to 
others  in  parables ;  that  seeing 
they  might  not  see,  and  hearing 
they  might  not  understand. 

1 1  Now  the  parable  is  this : 
The  seed  is  the  word  of  God. 

Rev.  i.— 

20  The  mystery  of  the  seven 
stars  which  thou  sawest  in  my 
right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks.  The  seven  sUrs 
are  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches:  and  the  seven  can- 
dlesticks which  thou  sawest  are 
the  seven  diurches. 

Rev.  V. —  Rev.  xi* — 

6  And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  in  4  These  are  the  two  olive 
midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  trees,  and  the  two  candlesticks 
four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  standing  before  the  God  of  the 
the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it    earth. 


Matt.  xiii. 

38  The  field  is  the  world ;  the 
good  seed  are  the  children  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  the  tares  are 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one; 

39  The  enemy  that  sowed 
them  is  the  devil ;  the  harvest 
is  the  end  of  the  world;  and  the 
and  the  reapers  are  the  angels. 


John  X.— 

6  This  parable  spake  Jesus 
unto  them  :  but  they  under- 
stood not  what  things  they  were 
which  he  spake  unto  them. 

7  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them 
again,  Verilv,  verily,  1  say  unto 
you,  I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep. 
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St    Mark  ^'^  ^'^^  lUini  hAvlng  mtbh  Rev.  xTii.— 

horni  and  teven  eyet,  which       12  And  the  ten  horns  which 
are  the  teven  Spirita  of  God  sent    thou  tawest  are  ten  kings,  which 


forth  into  all  the  earth. 

8  And  to  her  was  granted  that 
she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine 
linen,  clean  and  white:  for  the 
fine  linen  is  the  righteoasness 
of  saints. 


have  received  no  kingdom  as 
yet;  but  receive  power  as  kings 
one  hour  with  the  beast. 

18  And  the  woman  which 
thou  sawest  is  that  great  city, 
which  reigneth  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth. 


23  And  he  took  the  cup,  *  Rom.  xiv.— 

nrxA  *  wViPTi  >iP  hnH    mwn        ®  ^^®  *^»'  regardeth  the  day. 

ana    wnen  ne  naa  given  regardeth  «  unto  the  Lord; 

thanks,  he  gave  tt  to  them:    and  he  that  regardeth  not  the 

and  they  aU  drank  of  it.      ^^y*  ^  the  Lord  he  doth  not  re- 

^  gard  it.    He  that  eateth,  eateth 

to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God 
thanks ;  and  he  that  eateth  not, 
to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and 
giveth  God  thanks. 


24  And  he  said  unto 
them.  This  is  my  hlood  of 
the  new  testament,  'which 
is  shed  for  many. 

25  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  drink  no  more 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine, 
until  that  day  that  I  drink 
it  ®new  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 


»  Mark  x.— 

45  For  even  the  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many. 


«  Joel  iii.— 

18  IT  And  it  shsll  come  to  pass 
in  that  djay.  that  the  mountains 
shall  drop  down  new  wine,  and 
the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk, 
and  all  the  rivers  of  Judah  shall 
flow  with  waters,  and  a  fountain 
shall  come  forth  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  shall  water  the 
valley  of  Shittim. 


St.  Luke. 


Amos  ix.— 

IS  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  the  plow- 
man shall  overtake  the  reaper, 
and  the  treader  of  grapes  him 
that  soweth  seed;  and  the 
mountains  shall  drop  sweet 
wine,  and  all  the  hills  shall 
melt. 

14  And  I  will  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  my  people  of  Israel, 
and  they  shall  build  the  waste 
cities,  and  inhabit  them;  and 
they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and 
drink  the  wine  thereof;  they 
shall  also  make  gardens,  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

19  IT  Andhetookbread, 
and  ^^ve  thanks,  and 
brake  tt,  and  gave  unto 
them,  saying,  '  This  is  my 
body  which  is  *  given  for 
you:  this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me. 


» 1  Thess.  V  — 

18  In  every  thing  give  thanks : 
for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  concerning  you. 

5  Ezekiel  xxxvii.— 

1 1  f  Then  he  said  unto  me, 
Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the 
whole  house  of  Israel :  behold, 
they  say,  Our  bones  are  dried, 
and  our  hope  is  lost :  we  are  cut 
offfur  our  parts. 

Daniel  ii.— 

38  And  wheresoever  the  chil- 
dren of  men  dwell,  the  beasts  of 
the  fleld  and  the  fowls  of  the 
heaven  hath  he  given  into  thine 
hand,  and  hath  made  thee  ruler 
over  them  all.  Thou  art  this 
head  of  gold. 


Daniel  iv.— 

20  The  tree  which  thou  saw- 
est, which  grew,  and  was  strong, 
whose  height  reached  unto  the 
heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof 
to  all  the  earth ; 

21  Whose  leaves  toere  fair, 
and  the  fruit  thereof  much,  and 
in  it  toeu  meat  for  all;  under 
which  the  beasts  of  the  field 
dwelt,  and  upon  whose  branches 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven  had 
their  habitation : 

22  It  ia  thou,  O  king,  that  art 
grown  and  become  strong  :  for 
thy  greatness  is  grown,  and 
reacheth  unto  heaven,  and  thy 
dominion  to  the  end  of  the 
earth. 


2  Y 
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St.  Luke.  »g»i.  i—  EphesUnt  ▼.— 

4  Who  gave  himself  for  our       3  And  walk  In  love,  as  Christ 
sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us      *      *     *    ' 
from  this  present  evil  world, 
according  to  the  will  of  God  and 
our  Father. 


also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath 
given  himself  for  us  an  offering 
and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a 
iweetsmelling  savour. 


Titus  ii.— 

14  Who  gave  himself  for  us, 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  xea- 
lous  of  good  works. 

*  Hebrew  viii.— 

6  But  now  hath  he  obtained 
a  more  excellent  ministry,  by 
how  much  also  he  is  the  me- 
diator of  a  better  covenant, 
which   waa   established    upon 

.  better  promises. 

7  For  if  that  first  covenant 
had  been  faultless,  then  should 
no  place  have  been  sought  for 
the  second. 

8  For  findingfault  with  them, 
20  Likewise    also    the    lie«*itl».  Behold,  the  days  come, 

__  -A  •  *Ai^  ^^  Lord,   when   I   will 

cup  after  supper,  Saymg,    make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
*  This  cup  is  the  new  tes-    house  of  Israel  and  with  the 

t«nentinmy blood. which  ''"S^tl'.J^^^u.t^^e. 

is  shed  for  you.  nant  that  I  made  with  their 

fathers  in  the  day  when  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them 
out  of  the  land  of  £gypt;  be- 
cause they  continued  not  in  my 
covenant,  and  I  regarded  them 
not,  saith  the  Lord. 

10  For  this  is  the  covenant 
that  I  will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith 
the  I<ord ;  I  will  put  my  laws 
into  their  mind,  and  write  them 
in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to 
them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be 
to  me  a  people : 

1 1  And  they  shall  not  teach 
every  man  his  neighbour,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying. 
Know  the  Lord:  for  all  shall 
know  me,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest. 

12  For  I  will  be  merciful  to 
theirunrighteousness,  and  their 
sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more. 

13  In  that  he  saith,  A  new 
covenant,  he  hath  made  the 
first  old.  Mow  that  which  de- 
cayeth  and  wazeth  old  is  ready 
to  vanish  away. 


I  Peter  2.— 

24  Who  his  own  self  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  siot, 
should  live  unto  righteousness : 
by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed. 
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NEGLECT  OF  CHURCH  FONTS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Having  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  vinting  a  number 
of  our  yilla^  churches,  I  have  b^n  much  grieved  at  finding  in  many  of  them  the 
font  so  entu^ly  disregarded — sometimes  removed  to  allow  of  some  private  un- 
authorized substitute,  sometimes  standing  a  neglected  witness  of  its  own  disuse. 

In  one  church  I  found  a  small  black  marble  vase  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same, 
placed  against  the  north-wall  of  the  chancel,  with  one  (square  end)  let  into  the 
wall,  and  the  other  rounded  so  as  to  give  me  the  idea  of  the  head  of  a  haby*9 
coffin.  The  sexton  informed  me  the  original  font  was  a  large  Norman  one  in 
very  good  preservetion,  which  used  to  stand  just  within  the  west  door  of  the 
cbur<Mi,  but  was  now  removed  to  ornament  the  Parsonage  garden,  the  clergy- 
man preferring  to  have  both  the  Sacraments  together.  In  another  church,  on 
enquiring  for  it,  I  wad  told  there  was  '*  no  font ;"  that  when  about  three  years 
since  the  church  was  repaired,  it  was  taken  away  and  broken  to  pieces ;  the 
clerk  assured  me  it  was  large,  and  sound  before  its  demoUtion,  but  I  could 
gain  no  further  description  of  it,  nor  any  reason  for  the  present  substitute 
being  adopted.  A  canopied  niche  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  has  a  slab 
of  black  marble  placed  in  it,  and  upon  that  a  very  small  white  and  grey  basin. 
I  have  just  seen  another  church  in  which  a  very  mie  font  still  remains  as  fresh 
as  when  it  was  first  placed  there  some  centiuries  since,  by  those  who  observed  the 
rules  they  were  bound  to  keep;  but  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Uving 
declines  making  any  use  of  it,  and  prefers  tne  improvement  of  a  snuill  white 
china  basin  placed  upon  the  communion-table. 

Now,  why  should  clergymen  so  commonly  disregard  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions, when  officers  of  the  arm^  and  navv,  and  those  employed  in  civil  profes- 
sions, all  attend  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance  in  their  several  com- 
munities? Why  should  disorder  be  baoushed  from  the  world,  only  to  reign  the 
more  in  the  church  ?  Alas,  we  find  in  this  only  another  exemplification  of  the 
sad  truth,  that  "  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light." 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  J. 


REVIEWS. 


Musings.    By  the  Author  of  Heart-breathings.    London :  Darton  and  Clark. 

Hb ART-BREATHINGS  was  uoticcd  iu  the  first  part  of  this  magazine,  and  all  the 
praise  given  to  tha^  work  is  due  to  this  volume.  The  articles  in  the  '*  Musings" 
are  of  a  deeply  devotional  character,  and  well  calculated  to  increase  the  devonon 
of  the  pious  reader.  It  would  prove  a  welcome  companion  to  ladies  in  their 
leisure  hours ;  and  parents  who  wish  to  see  their  offspring  grow  in  piety  and 
grace  cannot  do  better  than  to  place  it  in  their  hands.  The  volume  is  got  up  in 
a  very  handsome  manner,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  drawing-room 
table. 
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The  Anglican  Church,  the  Creature  and  Slave,  of  the  Stat^,  being  a  refutation 
of  certain  Puseyite  claims  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  Established  Church.  In 
a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Academy  of  the  Catholic  Rehgion. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  CkK>per,  of  tiie  Church  oi  the  Conception,  Dublin.  London : 
Dolman. 

The  pubhcation  of  the  work,  the  full  and  complete  title  of  which  we  have  set 
forth  at  the  head  of  this  critical  sketch,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  steps  which  has  been  taken  for  along  time  by  those  schismadcal 
branches  of  the  Popish  body,  which  still  maintain  their  ground  in  England  and 
the  adjacent  British  Uand.  The  author  of  this  wOTk  states,  indeed,  in  bis 
preface,  that  he  is  alone  responsible  for  it ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  lectures  which 
compose  it  were  delivered  before  the  self-styled  ''Academy  of  the  Catholic 
Rehgion,"  and  are  dedicated  to  that  Academy,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  the 
work  must  have  met  with  their  full  approval,  and  goes  forth  to  the  world  with 
their  undoubted  sanction.  We  insist  the  more  upon  this,  inasmuch  as  the  line 
of  argument  adopted  in  this  work  is  of  a  most  peculiar  character,  and  involves 
the  total  abandonment  of  that  leading  argument  which  has  until  now  been 
mainly  insisted  upon  by  Romish  schismatics,  to  justify  their  secession  from  the 
estabhshed  Church.  Li  plain  words,  the  validity  c^  our  orders,  oer  se,  is  admitted: 
the  apoetohc  succession  of  our  bishops  is  not  controverted.  It  is  no  k>n^  as- 
serted that  at  Elizabeth's  or  any  other  time  the  visible  succession  withm  the 
Church  was  lost.  This  ground  is,  at  last,  confessed  to  be  altogether  untenable, 
(as  Dr.  Lingard,  indeed,  had  already  avowed  it,)  and  the  Church  is  allowed  to 
be  the  Church.  How  then,  the  reader  will  ask,  can  secession  be  justified? 
What  plea— what  loophole  can  be  found  to  nrove  that  the  Church  bemg  the 
Church  is  yet  not  the  Church,  that  her  bisnops  being  bishops  are  yet  not 
bishops  ?  This  plea  is  found  in  the  supposed  dependance  of  the  Church  on  the 
State.  The  author  sums  up  his  arguments  in  the  237th,  or  last  page  but  three 
of  his  work,  thus,  "  the  Church  of  England  is  wholly  and  m  every  part 
dependent  on  die  State,  and  therefore  she  is  not  divine"  In  other  words  her 
bishops,  though  they  have  received  apostolic  cnrdination,  are  yet  not  bishops, 
because  they  are  not  able  to  exercise  independently  their  episcopal  power,  'm 
strange  weakness  of  this  argument  affords  a  most  convincing  proof  that  schis- 
matic Romanists  are  at  la«t  driven  to  the  very  laat  shifts  to  vindicate  their 
schism,  and  that  they  will  soon  be  constrained  to  abandon  the  field  of  polemical 
argument  altogether.  And  this  is  the  more  clear,  inasmuch  as  the  work  now 
under  consideration  is  extremely  well  written,  and,  indeed,  affords  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  great  talents  and  ingenuity  of  its  author.  That  any  man, 
whether  Anghcan,  Greek,  or  Roman,  laying  any  claims  to  the  title  of  Catholic, 
should  venture  to  assert  that  any  outward  or  accidental  circumstances  whatever 
can  invalidate  the  holy  ordinance  of  apostoUc  ordination  may,  indeed,  apipeai 
cause  for  wonder.  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  inform  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
that  neither  errors  of  faith  nor  of  disciphne  on  the  part  of  the  bestower  or 
the  recipient  can  invalidate  this  holy  ordinance?  N^  we  remind  him,  that 
even  if  uie  Pope  of  Rome  be  the  *'  man  of  sin,*'  as  many  members  of  our  church 
account  him,  be  is  still  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  that  the  episcopal  ordination  niide 
use  of  by  him,  as  such,  must  necessarily  be  valid?  The  Church  unohurebed 
indeed?  Why  the  very  words  carry  their  own  refutation  with  them.  Tbe 
Church,  the  visible  Church  of  God,  is  built  upon  Christ, ''  and  the  gates  of  bell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Errors,  soul-destroying  heresiesjni^,  indeed,  creep 
into  it,  but  these  will  not  take  away  ^  powers  of  the  keys,  the  church's  ex- 
clusive right  to  offer  the  sacraments  and  preadi  the  gospel.  And  this  is  so  self 
evident,  that  we  shall  waste  no  more  words  upon  the  subject.    The  author  of 
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the  work  before  us  lajrs  great  stress  on  the  submission  of  the  church  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and,  subsequently,  to  too  extensive  claims  of  spiritual  juris- 
diction put  forward  bv  the  monarch.  Now  let  this  fact  be  admitted  to  its  fullest 
extent ! — Let  it  be  acknowledged  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Church  of 
England  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  after  the  Reformation  treated  the 
monarch  of  England  as  her  spiritual  pope.  And  if  so,  what  follows  ?  Had  not 
the  same  church  previously  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome  ?  Yet  does  auy  man  dream  that  that  acknowledzment,  however  mis- 
taken, however  uncatholic,  unchurched  her?  But  it  will  be  said,  the  Pope  is  a 
Catholic  bishop,  the  king  is  but  a  layman.  True,  but  he  is  an  anointed  la^rman, 
holy  in  one  sense  as  set  apart  for  rule>  A  foreignpriest  can  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  Church  of  England.  The  monarch  of  England  must  necessarily  have 
a  certain  jurisdiction  for  the  punishment  of  evil*doers,  that  jurisdiction  which 
must  ever  pertain  to'  the  civil  governor.  It  may  appear  difficult  to  set  at  once 
exact  bounds  to  this  jurisdiction.  But,  at  all  events,  the  undue  extension  of  a 
just  power  must  be  less  unjustifiable  than  the  introduction  of  an  altogether  im- 
proper one.  Besides  our  church  does  not  profess  to  be  infallible.  £  erred  in 
practice  and  in  faith,  when  under  the  yoke  of  Popery.  It  may  have  erred  in 
practice  since.  But  this  will  not  make  it  less  the  Church.  All  doubt  upon  this 
subject,  however,  (i.  e.,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  re- 
cognized by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  attached  to  the  Royal  authority  or 
civil  government),  is  at  once  set  at  rest  by  the  thirty-seventh  Article,  which 
declares  in  the  most  express  terms  that  nothing  but  the  prerogative  given  to  all 
godly  princes  by  Holy  Scripture,  is  given  by  the  term  of  the  governor  of  the 
Church,  '*  that  is,  that  they  should  rule  all  states  and  degrees  committed  to 
their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  restrain 
with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil-doers."  But  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  Church  is,  indeed,  bound  by  her  articles,  whilst  she  maintains  those  arti- 
cles, but  should  she  ever  see  cause  to  change  them,  she  would  have  ai|rundoubted 
right  to  do  so.  What  can  Mr.  Cooper  mean,  then,  by  talking  of  the  Chimih 
of  England's  being  bound  by  such  and  such  steps  of  past  convocations?  He 
evidently  cannot  divest  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  Anglican  Church  like  the 
Roman  professes  to  be  infaltible,  to  have  never  erred.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  the 
Roman  Church  would  fall,  were  it  compelled  to  abandon  the  measures  of  any  one 
of  its  popes  or  councils.  But  this  can  in  no  sense  be  said  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  matters  of  discipline  especially  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  has 
authoritatively  declared  that  changes  and  reformations  may  be  yet  needful,  as 
her  Commination  service  most  clearly  proves.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  so  utterly  oppressed  ami  enslaved  as  our  popish  author  represents 
her ;  but  even  were  she  so,  this  would  be  an  incidental  circumstance  arising  out 
of  peculiar  events,  not  the  necessary  and  integral  bond  of  her  existence.  The 
Church  has  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  State — a  compact  which  we  believe 
most  wise,  the  good  effects  of  which  we  believe  immeasurably  to  outweigh  the 
evil.  But  however  this  may  be,  she  may,  if  she  so  thmk  proper,  retire  from  this 
compact  again.  We  trust  that  she  never  will  do  so;  but  the  question  of  the 
advisibility  or  non-advisibility  of  the  Church  becoming  the  Minister  of  the  State 
is  one  for  separate  consideration,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
existence  of  either  Church  or  State,  which  it  of  course  assumes  for  granted. 
One  thing  is,  indeed,  certain ;  the  State  is  boimd  to  maintain  the  Church.  We 
consider  it  equally  certain  (and  the  Church  has  so  considered  it)  that  the  civil 
Magistrate  should  exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  the  Church.  The  limits 
of  that  jurisdiction  we  do  not  pretend  to  define.  These  are  matters  for  ulterior 
consideration.  So  much  we  see  is  certain.  The  Church  should  in  one  sense 
be  the  State  Church,  because  supported  and  maintained  by  the  State.    Evil- 
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doers  within  it  should  also  be  restrained  by  the  civil  sword.  We  have  now 
combatted,  we  trust  satisfactorily  overthrown  the  leading  argument  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  work.  We  need  only  advert  to  his  assertion,  that  the  so  called 
Evangelists  and  Tractarians  hola  absolutely  opposed  creeds,  the  truth  of  either 
of  which  must  involve  the  falsehood  of  the  other.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  that  all  churchmen  consider  episcopal  government  necessary,  and  so 
they  cannot  become  Presbyterian  dissenters,  and  further  hold  that  the  bishop 
of  Home  has  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm,  so  that  they  cannot  become  Romanists. 
We  may  add  that  they  all  unite  in  condemning  those  direct  invocations  of 
creatures  which  imply  their  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  and  thus  protest 
against  Idolatry. 

The  Weekly  Offertory ^  its  Nature  and  Advantages,    A  Sermon,  8fC,    By  the 
Rev.  £.  P.  Hannam.    London:  Rivingtons.     1844. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  sermon ;  simple,  temperate,  plain  spoken,  and  conclu- 
sive. As  the  author  is  a  sound  Protestant,  and  a  staunch  Anglican,  with  a 
wholesome  fear  of  Rome  and  Romanizing  tendencies,  we  trust  that  his  dis- 
course will  be  widely  read  and  calmly  considered. 

Letters  to  an  aged  Mother,     By  a  Clergyman.     London :  Seeley.     1841. 

All  which  comes  fron  the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  should  be 
viewed  with  respect  and  read  with  care.  The  present  volume  is  extremely 
valuable.  It  is  "  Evangelical "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — i.  e,,  strongly 
impressed  with  the  distinctive  characteristics,  and  prominently  exhibiting  the 
distinctive  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We 
earnestly  recommend  it. 

Incendiarism,  its  Cause,  CaU,  Wickedness,  Folly,  and  Remedy,  being  four 
Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Woolpit,  By  the  Rev.  L.  F. 
Page. ,  Bury  :  Thompson.     London :  Van  Voorst, 

These  valuable  discourses  were  preached  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  conveyed  in  a  circular  letter  to  his  clergy  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Sudbury. 

They  are  able,  powerful,  impressive,  and  affecting,  and  breathe  throughout 
the  fullness  of  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  They  bear  home  to 
the  heart  full  evidence  of  the  writer's  sincerity,  an  impression  which  is  fully 
borne  out  and  amply  confirmed  by  the  fact.  Never  have  we  seen  a  more  vivid 
example  of  the  viartp  ijftioy  than  is  ofiered  by  these  discourses;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  two  passages  in  any  part  of  them  without  being  convinced  that 
the  author  is  a  kind  man,  a  good  man,  and  a  Christian  man.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  pledge  ourselves  to  all  the  opinions  and  suggestions  which  these  dis- 
courses contain — ^but  this  we  do  say,  to  the  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor, 
read  them,  learn  them  by  heart,  not  by  rote,  but  by  heart,  and  act  upon 
THEM.  The  limits  of  these  notices  obviously  prevent  our  discussing  the  im- 
portant subject  of  incendiary  fires — suffice  it  for  the  present  to  assert  our  con- 
viction, that  unless  the  evils  of  our  social  system  be  speedily,  promptly,  and  fiilly 
reformed,  not  on  utilitarian,  not  on  latitudinarian,  not  on  mediaeval,  not  on 
infidel,  but  on  Christian  principles,  those  principles  which  spring  from,  live  by, 
and  issue  in  the  love  op  the  Gospel  in  the  Unity  of  the  Church— 
then,  alas!  C'est  le  commencement  dufin — this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
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Literary  Notice. — ^We  understand  that  Mr.  Johns,  the  architect  of  the 
recently  published  ''  English  Chiurch  on  Mount  Zion,"  and  some  time  pro- 
consul in  Palestine,  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  from  his  notes  of  travel  in 
Syria,  &c.,  and  some  months  residence  in  the  Holy  City,  with  highly-finished 
mustrations,  tending  to  throw  great  h^ht  upon  numerous  topics  connected  with 
the  past  and  present  state  of  these  mtensely  interesting  relics  of  the  most 
ancient  nations  of  the  world. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE- 


CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETY   FOR  BUILDING   CHURCHES,   ETC. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  this 
useful  institution,  as  one  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  its 
founders, — the  collection  of  small  contributions,  which  otherwise  might  be  lost, 
in  aid  of  the  erection  and  endowment  of  churches,  and  building  of  parsonage 
houses,  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  exciting  an  interest  on  tne  part  of 
the  great  mass  of  our  population  in  this  important  work.  'The  subscriptions  are 
limited  to  one  shilling,  and  may  consist  of  any  less  sum,  for  eacn  church 
approved  by  the  Committee  agreeably  to  certain  regulations,  and  on  behalf  of 
which  an  appUcation  for  assistance  has  been  made  within  six  months  after  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone.  They  are  payable  quarterly,  and  no  church  ever 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  second  contribution.  The  Society  already  numbers 
among  its  supporters  nine  bishops,  a  dean,  and  eight  archdeacons.  The  third  an- 
nual meeting  was  held  at  the  Exchange  Rooms,  Nottingham,  on  the  25th  of  July 
last,  the  Rev.  T.  White,  Rector  of  Epperstone,  in  the  chair.  The  report,  which 
w%p  of  a  gratifying  character,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  M.  Roe,  of  Blidworth,  near 
Mansfield  one  of  the  Secretaries.  It  appears  from  it  that  the  Society  has 
Receivers,  chiefly  clergymen,  to  the  number  of  56,  residing  in  17  oi  our 
dioceses:  these  furnish  employment  to  243  collectors,  and  the  latter  have 
2,251  subscribers.  During  the  three  years  of  its  existence,  the  Society  has 
raised  4^1703  4s.  ll|d.,  and  has  assisted  in  the  erection  or  endowment  of 
65  churches,  containing  38,981  additional  sittings,  situate  in  21  of  our  dioceses. 
We  trust  that  the  Society,  as  it  becomes  more  extensively  known»  will  be 
increasingly  valued  and  supported;  and  prove  a  highly  serviceable,  though 
humble  instrument,  in  promoting  the  great  work  of  church  extension. 


CONSECRATION   OF  THE    NEW   CHURCH    AT  JEDBURGH. 

We  regret  that  circumstances  prevented  our  giving  any  account,of  this  interest- 
ing event  in  our  last  number — an  event  which  is,  we  trust,  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  suffering  sister ;  the  first  step  of  an  unbroken 
ascent  to  the  acquisition  of  those  temporal  advantages  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  dispensation  of  her  spiritual  blessing.  The  site  was  purchased  and  given 
to  the  service  of  God  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Lothian.  The  Church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  EvangeUst.  It  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  decorated 
style  of  gothic  architecture,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  its  construction 
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or  deoontioii.  Amongst  other  things  are  a  stone  pulpit,  the  aft  of  the  Queen 
Dowager ;  and  a  bronzed  eagle  presented  by  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh.  The 
communion  plate  is  of  wrought  gold. 

"The  great  west  window,"  says  The  Edinburgh  Observer,  "bounding  the 
chancel  is  in  three  compartments ;  the  span  of  the  arch  is  principally  filled  with 
exquisite  tracery  in  coloured  glass,  surrounding  the  emblem  of  the  *  Trinity  in 
Uni^.'  The  large  central  compartments  represent  respectively  '  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,*  '  The  Ascension,'  and  '  The  Agony  in  tne  Garden.'  This  is  an 
obituary  window,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lothian,  by 
Cecil  his  widow,  November  14,  1841 ;  and  two  of  the  lower  compartments  are 
occupied  with  the  arms  of  that  noble  family.  The  window  fronting  the  entrance 
is  emblazoned  with  two  coats  of  arms, — one  that  of  the  see  of  Durham,  to 
which  Jedburgh  at  one  period  belonged;  the  other  that  of  the  see  of  Glasgow, 
in  which  it  is  now  included.  The  remaining  windows  are  filled  with  scriptural 
subjects  and  rich  tracery.  *  *  *  The  organ,  an  instrument  of  great  power 
and  fine  tone,  is  constructed  after  the  plan  of  those  in  Germany,  the  pipes  being 
all  made  of  pure  tin,  instead  of  the  usual  mixture  of  lead,  which  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  tone.  The  scale  of  the  pipes  we  are 
informed  is  from  Silberman's  celebrated  masterpiece,  the  organ  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony." 

We  add  an  extract  from  the  private  letter  of  one  who  took  part  in  tte 
procession  — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  was  present  at  the  Consecration  at  Jedburgh.  It  was  a 
most  edifving  and  delightful  service,  and  I  am  full  of  hope  that  much  good  may, 
with  God  s  blessinff,  be  effected  among  the  dark  and  bemghted  Scottish,  by  such 
a  demonstration  of  the  Church's  holiness  and  power  as  we  had  this  day.  The 
Holy  Enchariat  is  administered  now,  I  believe,  every  Lord's  day,  according  to 
the  Scottish  rite.  This  is  an  immense  point  gained.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  Scottish  form  were  used  all  ovejr  ^Dotland,  at  least  as  much  as  the 
English." 


DEATH  OF  ARCHDEACON  BAYLEY. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  the 
venerable  H.  V.  Bayl^,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
Rector  of  Westmeon,  Hants,  and  Vicar  of  Great  Carlton,  Lincolnshire.  There 
are  few  men  who  have  served  the  Church  more  wisely  and  more  efficiently  than 
Dr.  Bayley;  and  many  of  those  whose  names  now  stand  foremost  both  in 
ecclesiastical  rank  and  clerical  distinction  have  owed  the  first  impulse  towards 
success,  and  the  first  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  to  this  truly  great  man.  We 
cannot,  under  present  circumstances,  speak  more  plainly,  but  there  is  many  a  one 
in  the  high  places  of  our  Church  who  will  know  by  personal  experience  the 
meaning  and  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  Aleamed  theologian,  a  sound  divine,  given 
to  hospitality  and  all  good  works,  the  guide  of  his  younger  brethren,  and  the 
father  of  his  parish ;  desirous  to  promote  the  earthly  prosperity  and  the  innocent 
gaiety  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people — ^has  passed  away ! 


CITT    STBAM    PBEIS,    LONG   LANK:    D.   A.    DOUDNET. 
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NOVEMBER,— 1844. 

THE    TOPJCS    OP    THE    TIMES. 

No,  IX. 

THE  THREEFOLD  MINISTRY. 

A  LEAF  shaken  by  the  wind — a  reed  swayed  by  the  water— a  bubble  on 
the  stream  of  life — ^a  billow  on  the  ocean  of  eternity — headstrong  as  the 
tempest  in  its  fury,  yet  changeful  as  the  breeze  before  a  calm  :  such  is 
mortal  man. 

The  leaf  quivers  till  it  falls — the  reed  vibrates  till  it  decays-- the 
bubble  bursts  and  is  forgotten— the  billow  passes  from  our  view — the 
tempest  rages  till  it  is  spent — the  breeze  moans  itself  to  rest :  —  and 
"  man  that  is  born  of  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full 
of  vanity.  He  cometh  up,  and  is  cut  down,  like  a  flower ;  he  fleeth  as 
it  were  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth  in  one  stay."  It  is,  indeed,  a 
mournful  task,  an  humiliating  occupation,  to  contemplate  the  instability 
of  man  and  the  perishable  nature  of  his  works.  How  often,  alas,  has 
the  historian  recorded  the  ruin  of  cities  that  were  thought  immortal,  the 
fall  of  empires  that  were  deemed  eternal !  How  changeable,  too,  are  the 
customs  and  the  opinions  of  mankind !  Systems  of  philosophy  which 
were  reverenced  in  one  ase,  are  treated  with  derision  by  those  who  succeed 
— institutions,  civil  and  political,  which  fathers  cherished  are  often 
trodden  under  foot  by  their  children;  and  principles  of  morality  which 
were  deified  by  one  generation  are  dismissed  as  old  wives'  fables  by  that 
which  immediately  follows: — 

Nay  the  very  same  generation,  the  very  same  individual,  frequently 
exhibits  strange  contrasts  in  the  course  of  a  single  life.  How  often  has 
the  philosopher  lamented,  how  often  the  divine  reproved,  the  weak- 
ness of  infancy,  the  folly  of  youth,  the  vrilfulness  of  manhood,  and  the 
fretfulness  of  age !  How  frequently  do  we  meet  with  instances  of  false- 
hood, faithlessness,  fickleness,  and  caprice!     The  firiend  of  our  early 
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youth  is  too  oflen  the  foe  of  our  manhood,  and  that  which  is  an  idol  to- 
day may  be  held  in  abomination  to-morrow. 

Such  is  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils, — weak,  vacillating,  and 
false.  How  unlike  Him  who  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever !  "  "  For  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower 
of  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth:  but  the  word  of  our 
God  endureth  for  ever.'*  His  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor  His 
ways  our  ways.*'  '*God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son 
of  man  that  he  should  repent.  Hath  He  said,  and  will  He  not  do  it? 
or  hath  He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good?"  For  in  the  indi- 
visible unity  of  the  eternal  Godhead  ''there  is  neither  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning.** 

It  is  most  imperatively-necessary  to  keep  in  view  this  essential  attribute 
of  the  Triune  Jehovah  when  considering  His  dealings  with  man,  lest, 
like  the  heathens  of  old,  we  should  be  led  to  clothe,  with  our  own  im- 
perfections, Him,  who  is  perfect.  Far  be  from  us  such  a  mean  appre- 
ciation of  the  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  unchangeable  God.  The 
propriety  of  this  caution  will  be  yet  more  apparent,  if  we  consider  the 
causes  of  the  difference  which  exists  in  this  respect  between  the 
Almighty  and  man,  whom  He  created  in  His  own  image.  For  the 
causes  of  this  difference  are  two — the  first  primeval,  the  second  adsciti- 
tious.  The  primeval  cause  of  this  difference  is  that  man,  though  a 
glorious  being,  was  still  a  creature,  and  was  not  therefore  possessed  of 
those  attributes  and  capacities  which  belong  to  God  alone,  and  which 
are  necessary  to  and  inherent  in  His  immutability.  Had  man,  however, 
remained  sinless,  his  change  would  have  been  from  joy  to  joy,  from 
strength  to  strength,  from  grace  to  grace,  and  from  glory  to  glory.  It 
IS  to  the  second,  the  adscititious  cause;  adscititious  to  Adam,  but  inhe- 
rent in  his  descendants;  to  sin,  debilitating,  corrupting,  destroying  sin, 
sin  of  which  we  each  and  all  of  us  bring  a  sufficient  portion  into  the 
world  to  deserve  God's  wrath  and  damnation;  it  is  to  sin  that  we  must 
attribute  the  varying' changes  of  weakness  and  folly,  wickedness  and 
sorrow,  which  force  themselves  upon  our  notice  whenever  we  consider 
the  world  and  them  that  dwell  therein.  The  impiety,  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  senselessness  of  attributing  to  God  that  which  is  the  result  of 
imperfection  and  sin,  must  be  evident  to  all  those  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians. 

And  hence  it  is  clear,  that  although  the  details  of  God's  dealings 
with  sinful  man  may  be  different,  and  must  be  so,  as  < being  adapted  by 
His  infinite  wisdom  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  His  creatures;  yet 
the  principles  upon  which  those  dealings  are  conducted,  and  those  details 
selected,  must  be  and  are,  unchanging  and  unchangeable. 

That  this  is  the  case  in  ihe  physical  world  none  will  venture  to  deny; 
that  it  is  so  in  the  moral  world,  every  one  who  believes  in  a  Providence 
must  necessarily  maintain  ;  that  the  same  law  should  prevail  with 
reference  to  the  covenanted  mercy  of  God,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  His  attribute ;  that  it  does  prevail,  is  declared  by  the  Scripture,  and 
proclaimed  by  the  Church. 
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The  more  we  examine  the  qnestion,  the  more  fiilly  shall  we  per- 
ceive this  to  be  case.  Passing  over  the  earlier  dispensations,  let  us 
briefly  consider  the  strict  analogy  which  exists  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  Covenants,  and  we  shidl  perceive  that  the  differences  existing 
between  the  two  systems  arise  not  jfrom  a  difference  in  principle  but  in 
practice — that  they  imply  no  change  in  God's  dealing,  but  in  man*s  cir- 
cumstances—that God  is  still  the  same,  though  man's  relative  position 
to  Him  is  altered. 

We  mtLj  illustrate  what  we  mean  from  the  phenomena  of  physical 
nature.  It  is  not  the  sun  that  rises,  but  the  earth  that  turns  towards 
him ;  it  is  not  the  sun  that  shines  less  or  more  brightly,  but  the  clouds 
that  rise  or  depart.  His  rays  are  always  the  same,  though  the  changes 
of  our  atmosphere  affect  their  relation  to  us. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  covenants,  with  the 
view  of  comparing  their  machinery ;  we  use  the  term  in  contradistinction 
to  their  object,  which  is  the  happiness  of  mankind-^to  their  end,  which 
is  the  glory  of  God— to  their  motive  principles,  and  their  living  energies. 
Omitting  any  discussion  on  these  and  other  points,  we  proceed  to 
compare  their  machinery. 

In  both  we  perceive  a  visible  Church  vested  with  exclusive  privileges; 
though  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  we  have  a  covenant  offered  primarily, 
and  conferred  principally,  upon  one  race ;  in  the  Christian  we  have  one 
offered  equally  to  all  mankind.  In  the  first  we  have  the  seal  of  circum- 
cision, in  the  second  that  of  baptism,  which  act  as  the  entrance  gates  to 
the  dispensations  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Of  circumcision 
we  read,  "  And  God  said  unto  Abranam,  Thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant 
therefore,  thou,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations.  This  is 
my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep,  between  Mk  and  thee  and  thy  seed 
after  thee :  Every  man  child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised.  And  ye 
shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the 
covenant  betwixt  Me  and  you.  And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be 
circumcised  among  you,  every  man  child  in  your  generations,  he  that  is 
born  in  the  house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any  stranger,  which  is  not 
of  thy  seed.  He  that  is  born  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with 
thy  money,  must  needs  be  circumcised:  and  my  covenant  shall  be  in 
your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant.  And  the  uncircumcised  man 
child  whose  flesh  of  the  foreskin  is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  qfi^from  his  people;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant."  Of  baptism  we 
read  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  €k)d."  whilst  on  the  other  hand  we  are  told,  **  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.'* 

In  the  Mosaic,  and  all  the  previous  dispensatixms^  we  have  the 
anticipatory  sacrifices,  foreshadowing  the  one  only  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  satisfaction,  and  oblation  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ; 
in  the  Christian  dispensation  we  have  the  commemorative  sacrifice  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  by  partaking  which  we  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  He 
come.  The  strictness  with  which  the  former  were  enforced  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  read  the  law  of  Moses.     And  that  the  due 
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celebration  of  the  latter  is  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  Church,  and  its 
due  participation  in  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  individual  coTenant,  is 
fully  declared  in  Scripture,  and  authoritatively  asserted  by  the  Church. 

Another  striking  point  of  analogy  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
dispensations  is  exhibited  in  the  tact,  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  kept  upon  the  last  day  of  the  week,  has  been  exchanged  for 
the  Lord's  day  of  the  Christians,  which  is  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week. 

And  in  that  which  it  is  the  more  especial  object  of  this  paper  to  con- 
sider, namely.  The  Threefold  Ministry,  we  perceive  a  resemblance 
equally  apparent,  an  analogy  equally  exact.  In  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
we  have  a  particular  tribe  set  apart  for  the  sacred  ministry— a  particular 
family  of  that  tribe  entrusted  with  the  priestly  office,  and  one  individual, 
the  head  or  chief  of  that  family,  possessed  of  supreme  powers  and 
entrusted  with  transcendant  ecclesiastical  dignity  —  under  the  title  of 
high  priest.  In  the  Christian  dispensation  we  have  the  deacons,  who 
are  permitted  to  perform  the  inferior  offices  of  the  ministry;  the  priests, 
who  are  empowered  to  absolve  the  penitent  and  bless  the  righteous,  and 
permitted. to  consecrate  the  Holy  Eucbarist,  and  thus  to  enable  the 
faithful  to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Odr  Lord;  jLtid  lastly,  we  have 
the  bishop,  who  is  as  it  were  the  heart  of  his  Church,  the  source  of 
power,  the  fountain  of  grace,  the  root  of  the  tree  of  life,  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  of  salvation,  at  once  the  foundation  and  capital  of  the  pillar 
which  supports  the  truth  of  Grod,  whom  his  flock  and  his  clergy  are 
bound  to  jevere  as  their  father  in  God,  their  ruler  in  Ohrist, 
— XPlSrOX    ANTI    lOY    \?]Tror—Jnainted   instead  of  the 

ANOINTED. 

It  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  carefully 
perused  the  Oid  Testament,  whether  he  be  Christian  or  Infidel,  Jew, 
Turk,  or  Heretic,  that  the  sacred  offices  of  the  Levitical  ministry  aud 
the  more  holy  functions  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  were  guarded  with 
peculiar  care  by  the  author  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Thus  Saul  is 
deprived  of  his  kingdom,  because  he,  being  a  layman,  had  dared  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  God,  though  he  pleaded  in  his  excuse  the  most  stringent 
reasons  of  political  expediency  and  temporal  necessity.  Thus  amongst 
the  crimes  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  it  is 
recorded  of  him,  that  he  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  who- 
soever would  he  consecrated  him,  and  he  became  a  priest  of  High  Places. 
And  it  is  added,  "And  this  thing  became  sin  unto  the  house  ofJero- 
boam,  even  to  cut  it  q^  and  to  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earths 
Thus,  too,  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  swallowed  up  alive  by  an  earthquake, 
for  attempting  to  perform  the  sacred  functions;  thus  even  Korah  him- 
self, although  a  Levite,  was  slain  by  fire  from  heaven  for  aspiring  to  the 
priestly  office.  And,  not  to  multiply  examples,  thus  too  was  Uzzah  struck 
dead  because  he  presumed  to  touch  the  Ark  of  God  even  to  steady  it. 

The  analogy  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  ministry  has  already 
been  considered.  The  equal  authority  and  superior  dignity  of  the  latter 
is  explicitly  asserted  by  St.  Paul.     "And  such  trust  have  we  through 
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Christ  to  God- ward,"  saith  the  apostle:  *<  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of 
ourselyes  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves;  hut  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God;  who  also  hath  made  us  ahle  ministers  of  the  new  testament ;  not 
of  the  letter  [that  is,  the  Law  of  Moses,  so  called  from  the  two  tahles], 
but  of  the  spirit  [that  is,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  reyealed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter]:  for  the  letter  [or  Law  of  Moses]  killeth  [by  con- 
cluding all  under  sin],  but  the  spirit  [or  Gospel  of  Christ]  giyeth  life. 
But  if  the  ministration  of  death,  written  and  engraven  on  stones,  was 
glorious.  80  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  behold  the 
face  of  Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance ;  which  glory  was  to  be 
done  away:  how  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  spirit  be  rather 
glorious  ?  For  if  the  ministration  of  condemnation  be  glory,  much 
more  doth  the  ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in  glory." 

And  that  the  same  guilt  attaches  now  as  it  did  under  the  Mosaic  law, 
to  those  who  invade  the  priestly  office,  or  otherwise  violate  the  unity  or 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Church,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing  and  the  many  denunciations  of  these  crimes  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  from  the  fact  that  this  identity  is  directly 
asserted  by  the  apostle  St.  Jnde,  who  thus  expresses  himself  with  regard 
to  the  schismatics  of  his  day. — *' Woe  unto  them!  for  they  have  gone  in 
the  way  of  Cain,  and  run  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward, 
and  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core."  A  passage  which  proves  what 
one  might  have  thought  needed  no  proof,  namely,  that  rationalism,  im- 
piety, and  schism  are  equally  displeasing  to  God  now  as  they  were  before 
the  proclamation  of  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and  salvation. 

In  accordance  with  that  which  has  now  been  stated,  our  Church 
declares  m  the  preface  to  the  Ordination  Service,  that  *'  It  is  evident 
unto  all  men  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  that 
from  the  apostles'  time  there  have  been  three  orders  of  Ministers  in 
Christ's  Church:  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  Which  offices  were 
evermore  had  in  snch  reverend  estimation,  that  no  man  might  presume 
to  execute  any  of  them,  except  he  were  first  called,  tried,  and  examined, 
and  known  to  have  such  qualities  as  are  requisite  to  the  same,  and  also 
by  public  prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  were  approved  and  admitted 
thereunto  by  lawful  authority." 

The  existence  of  these  three  orders  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  distinctive  character  of  each,  is  proved  by  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  themselves;  the  continuance  of  that  constitution  from  that 
time  to  this  is  an  undeniable  fact. 

The  first  of  these  orders  was  originally  termed  apostles,  that  is,  the 
sent;  and  the  origin  of  the  term  is  explained  by  our  Lord,  **  as  my 
Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  lyou"  "The  Eleven"  admitted 
Matthias  and  others  to  that  high  order  as  it  seemed  them  good,  being 
distinguished  from  such  others  by  the  appellation  "  Apostle  of  Jesvs 
Christ,"  whereas  the  others  were  styled  simply  "Apostles." 

In  every  place  which  they  evangelized,  they  ordained  presbyters  and 
deacons.  This  is  clear  from  the  accounts  given  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  from  the  express  injunctions  given  by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy 
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and  Titus.  And  the  general  fact  is  also  stated  by  that  apostolic  indivi- 
dual Clemens  Romanus;  he  of  whom  St.  Paul  saith,  that  his  name  is 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life — he  who  published  his  epistle  before  the 
publication  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

Instead  of  the  term  *'  Presbyter"  irpeofivrepos,  which  signifies  literally 
elder,  but  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Greeks  superior,  we  frequently 
find  in  Scripture  the  term  bishop,  tTnoKowos,  which  signifies  an  overseer 
or  superintendent,  and  denoted  in  the  first  instance  the  superintendence 
exercised  by  these  presbyters  orer  the  laity.  The  two  distinct  orders  of 
presbyters  and  deacons  being  both  of  them  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
apostles. 

In  the  commencement  the  apostles  superintended  many  Churches, 
and  wherever  an  apostle  went  he  was  supreme,  unless  he  was  in  the 
residence  of  another  apostle.  But  in  time,  as  the  Churches  increased  in 
number,  and  became  more  fully  established  in  the  faith,  the  original 
apostles  committed  the  charge  and  supremacy  of  one  or  more  of  them  to 
particular  individuals—such  for  example  were  Titus  and  Timothy— who 
in  their  respective  Churches  exercised  the  same  ecclesiastical  authority 
which  had  before  been  exercised  by  the  apostles  who  had  founded  or 
superintended  these  Churches.  This  is  clear  from  the  Epistles  to  Titus 
and  Timothy. 

In  the  book  of  Revelations,  which  was  published  after  the  Church 
had  assumed  a  fuller  discipline,  these  officers  are  called  angels,  AyyeXoi, 
that  is,  messengers,  a  term  denoting  the  same  as  apostle.  For,  as  de- 
riving their  authority,  and  receiving  their  power,  and  drawing  their 
spiritual  gifts  directly  from  Christ  Uimself,  those  who  belong  to  this 
order  are  considered  in  the  light  of  ambassadors  of  our  Lord.  And  the 
ambassador,  as  is  well  known,  is  considered  as  the  representative  of  his 
sovereign. 

This  government  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  though  a  change 
has  occurred  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  various  orders.  For  whereas 
the  first  order  were  originally  styled  indiscriminately  apostles  or  angels, 
and  the  second  bishops  or  presbyters;  the  first  order  is  now  called 
delusively  bishops,  and  the  second  presbyters  or  priests,  whilst 
the  third  still  retains  the  original  appellation  of  deacon. 

This  change  arose  from  the  extreme  modesty  of  the  bishops  who  lived 
in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles,  who  declined  the 
title  given  to  the  eleven,  and  likewise  that  common  to  the  blessed 
Seraphim,  and  contented  themselves  with  that  of  bishop,  which  thence- 
forth obtained  a  wider  and  higher  meaning,  as  implying  the  superinten- 
dence not  only  of  the  laity,  but  also  of  the  clergy,  and  denoting  the 
dignity  of  the  apostolic  office. 

This  nomenclature  is  visible  in  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  one  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  apostles  of 
Christ,  and  who  describes  the  state  of  the  Church  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  those  who  were  taught  by  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord.  And 
from  that  time  to  this,  the  three  orders  have  retained  respectively  the 
same  distinctive  appellations  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon. 
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In  comparing,  however,  the  Christian  with  the  Levitical  ministry  we 
are  struck  hy  one  remarkable  distinction,  the  different  method  bv  which 
the  one  and  the  other  have  been  transmitted.  Yet  this  distinction  is  in 
strict  analogy  with  the  circumstances  of  the  two  Churches.  The  Jewish 
dispensation  was  principally  confined  to  the  race  of  Jacob,  and  the 
Jewish  ministry  was  similarly  confined  to  the  race  of  Levi.  The 
Christian  covenant  is  offered  to  all  mankind;  but  the  seal  of  that 
covenant  is  baptism.  The  Christian  ministry  is  in  like  manner  open  to 
all;  but  none  can  enter  it  save  by  lawful  ordination  at  tfie  hands  of  a 
successor  of  the  apostles,  by  whom,  through  whom,  and  in  whom  Christ 
is  ever  present  with  His  true  Church  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Thus  is  it,  that  the  more  we  examine  God's  dealings  with  man,  the 
more  manifestations  do  we  discover  of  this  unity  and  immutability. 
And  thus  in  the  case  before  us,  the  more  carefully  we  consider  the 
Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations,  the  more  clearly  do  we  perceive 
their  strict  and  almost  minute  analogy — the  more  fully  do  we  appreciate 
those  striking  words  of  our  Lord — 
"Think  not  that  I  am  come  to   destroy  the  Law  or  the 

Prophets:   I  am  not  come  to  destroy^  but  to  vulfil." 


ODE  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
(For  the  fifth  op  November.) 

BY   the    rev.   jambs    BANDINEL. 


Weep  for  thy  Sister's  cloaded  brow, 

Radiant  no  more  with  light  divine. 

Which  still  unhumbled  scorns  to  bow 

Before  her  Holy  Mother's  shrine. 
Weep  for  her  sin-polluted  vest. 

Her  hands  embmed  in  martyr's  gore — 
Is  this  the  Lady  of  the  West 

Whom  Paul  and  Peter  blest  of  yore  ? 
Yes !  This  is  she  whose  voice  was  heard 
Proclaiminff  Jesu's  holy  word, 
'Midst  doubt  and  danger  faithful  found,     . 
Till  pride  the  fatal  fetter  bound.— 
The  lust  of  undivided  sway — 
For  this  she  sold  her  soul  away; 
This  bound  her  to  Apollyon's  throne. 
And  still  shall  bind  her,  till  she  own 
Her  lawless  boast,  and  her  unfoimded  daiia, 
Her  fearful  guilt,  and  her  unequall'd  shame ; 
And  self-afoas'd  toil  up  that  rugged  steep 
Whose  height  is  crown'd  by  Zion's  royal  keep. 
Not  in  the  garments  of  her  earthly  pnde. 
But  as  an  erring  daughter  of  the  Bnde, 
Who  lone  and  barefoot  seeks  the  gate  of  heaven. 
And  prays,  yet  scarcely  hopes,  to  be  forgiven. 
Weep,  Mother,  weep. 
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Weep  far  the  balefire's  lustre  fell, 

"Wtiich  blazes  in  her  glaring  eye. 
Whose  fitful  flashes  fiercely  tell 

Of  hopeless  immortalitv ! 
Weep  for  the  stem  unchristian  i^ill 

Wnich  seeks  to  raze  thy  holv  shrine. 
The  imrelenting  hate  which  still 

Would  gladly  blot  out  thee  and  thine ! 
Weep,  Mother,  weep  thy  bitterest  tears 
For  the  fond  ties  of  earner  years. 
When  gentle  daughters  of  the  Bride 
Yet  knelt  all-duteous  by  the  side. 
And  rais'd  in  undivided  love 
Yoiur  accents  to  the  throne  above. 
Nor  thought  of  wrath,  or  bate,  or  guile. 
Dimmed  the  sweet  sunshine  of  your  smile. 
Weep  for  the  undivided  faith  of  yore 
Which  hail'd  a  home  on  every  Christian  shore. 
Which  roam'd  alike  secure  tlurough  west  or  east. 
And  owned  a  father  in  each  Christian  priest. 
Weep  for  the  goodly  barks  asunder  dnven ; 
Weep  for  the  spreading  boughs  by  thunder  riven; 
Weep  for  the  seamless  vest  rude  hands  have  torn ; 
Weep  for  the  stormy  evening  of  so  bright  a  mom; 
Weep,  Mother,  weep. 

Weep,  Mother,  weep  thy  Sister's  fall. 

And  whilst  thou  moum'st  her  sin  and  shame, 
Uncea»ng  let  thy  children  call 

Upon  ttie^AviouR's  mighty  name. 
Pray  that  His  light  may  chase  the  gloom 

Which  broods  upon  her  ^ilty  brow. 
And  save  her  from  the  fearnil  doom 
Which  yawns  upon  her  even  now. 
Pray,  Sister,  pray !  .  .  .  .  The  word  is  vain — 
The  weight  of  guilt  on  heart  and  brain 
Hath  taken  Xhe  power  of  tears  away — 
She  cannot  weep — She  will  not  pray. — 
Loudly,  then,  raise  the  pitying  pray'r — 
"  Spare,  Father,  in  Thy  mercy  spare. 
"  Cleanse,  Father,  cleanse  our  Sister's  stain, 
''And  make  her  all  thine  ovm  again." 
Yet,  whilst  these  suppliant  tones  arise  on  high. 
Watch  lest  the  subtle  tempter  ambush  nigh. — 
Lest,  looking  round  on  many  a  glorious  shrine 
Whose  consecrated  lamp  is  ut  mm  thine. 
On  many  an  Infant  sister,  whom  thy  care 
Hath  taught  to  breathe  the  unpolluted  pray'r; 
Thou,  too,  grow  dizzy  on  the  lofW  steep, 

And  fall  as  she  hath  fallen Weep,  Mother,  pray  and  weep.— 

Weep,  Mother,  weep ! 
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TRAVELLING   ASSOCIATIONS   OF   SCIENTIFIC   AND 
LITERARY  MEN. 


We  propose  in  this  article  to  consider  some  of  the  advantages  and 
disadyantages  of  those  various  locomotiye  societies  of  which  the  British 
Associations,  Scientific  and  Archaeological,  though  much  more  juYcnile 
than  some  of  their  European  rivals,  are  by  far  the  most  remarkable  for 
their  magnitude,  their  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  and  their  results. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  dive  deeply  into  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  science,  or  to  treat  of  archseological  subtleties.  We  will 
adhere  to  the  proper  labours  of  our  vocation,  calmly  reviewing  those 
various  events  in  the  history  of  learning  for  the  past  ten  years,  which 
have  been  in  any  way  acted  on  by  the  societies  of  which  we  profess  to 
give  an  account. 

The  societies  to  which  we  shall  direct  attention,  by  way  of  comparison, 
are —  1 .  The  German  Association  of  Naturalists  and  Physicians;  2.  The 
Swiss  Natural  History  Society;  and  3.  The  French  Geological  Society. 
Of  these  the  first  named  has  existed  for  several  years,  and  preceded  our 
own  Association,  but  it  is  much  more  exclusive;  its  object  chiefly  being 
Natural  History  in  its  relation  to  medicine,  although  other  branches  of 
that  science  are  not  by  any  means  Excluded. 

We  were  present  at  tne  meeting  of  this  body  held  in  1839,  at 
Pyrmont,  and  as  the  meetings  themselves  and  not  the  published  reports 
are  with  our  neighbours  on  the  continent,  the  important  part,  we  will 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  entertainment. 

We  arrived  at  Pyrmont  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting,  and  were  immediately  provided  with  a  lodging  in  the  house  of 
one  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  with  many  others,  had  most  liberally  and 
hospitably  allowed  the  committee  to  quarter  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  visitors  upon  them,  thus  doing  justice  to  their  national 
character  for  hospitality,  and  indicating  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
the  great  interest  they  took  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  Once 
established  in  a  comfortable  home,  we  lost  no  time  in  making  enquiries 
as  to  who  and  how  many  were  present  and  likely  to  appear.  We  found 
that  the  number  of  visitors  was  about  two  hundred,  and  that  among 
them  were  several  of  great  note—such  as  Von  Buch;  Professor  Nog- 
gerath,  of  Bonn;  M.  Von  Decken,  of  Berlin,  author  of  the  first  geolo- 
gical map  of  central  Europe;  the  Count  Von  Munster,  of  Baireuth; 
Professor  A.  Rose,  of  Berlin,  and  others  well  known  in  Germany,  but 
whose  names  it  would  be  here  useless  to  repeat.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  were  so  many  of  the  distinguished  Germans  not  present,  that  the 
meeting  was  looked  upon  as  a  poor  one,  and  likely  to  go  off  rather 
tamely.  The  reasons  of  this  absence  of  great  men  were  said  to  be 
distance  and  time,  the  usual  excuses  in  our  own  meetings,  and  no  doubt 
often  very  valid  ones. 

As  is  the  custom  in  England,  borrowed  probably  from  the  German 
system,  the  meetings  are  of  two  kinds,  sectional  and  general;   but  the 
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accommodation  being  small,  and  the  matter  not  overwhelming,  several 
sections  met  in  the  same  room  at  successive  hours,  beginning  with  eight 
o'clock,  each  subject  being  allowed  only  its  little  hour  to  strut  upon  the 
stage.  The  meetings  of  the  sections  are  over  by  noon,  and  at  one 
o'clock  succeeds  a  highly  important  work,  the  dinner. 

Eating  is  an  accomplishment  not  by  any  means  confined  to  England 
or  the  English.  Our  country  people,  it  is  true,  have  obtained  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  unable  to  begin,  continue,  or  bring  to  a  conclusion  any 
work  whatever  without  a  dinn^;  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  imputation 
is  correct,  for  we  are,  in  spite  of  what  is  said  to  the  contrary,  a  social 
people,  and  it  is  our  way  of  being  happy  in  society.  But  great  dinners, 
and  long  dinners,  and  dinners  at  which  much  is  eaten  and  little  spoken, 
are  not  confined  to  England ;  and  the  most  tedious  a£Pair  of  the  luod  we 
have  ever  had  the  misery  to  sit  through,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
three  mortal  hours,  was  at  a  meeting  of  a  scientific  society  abroad,  and 
not  a  representative  of  the  British  islands  was  present  but  ourselves. 

But  to  pass  by  this  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  dinner  at  Pyrmont 
commencing  at  one  was  concluded  soon  after  three,  and  from  that  time 
till  five  the  savans  smoked  and  the  savantes  knitted  in  the  most  imper- 
turbable silence,  interrupted  only  by  a  band  of  music  which  played  at 
regular  intervals,  measured,  we  presume,  by  the  duration  of  a  pipe.  At 
six  the  whole  world  of  visitors  vanished  simultaneously  from  the  shelt^ 
of  the  trees  under  which  the  time  since  dinner  had  been  spent,  and  after 
a  couple  of  hours  again  met  in  the  public  room«  and  the  evening  meeting 
was  devoted  to  the  science  of  waltses. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  history  of  an  ordinary  day,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  due  care  is  taken  lest  any  one  should  be  fatigued  and  over 
excited  by  the  excess  of  scientific  discussion. 

Besides,  however,  the  horary  meetings  in  the  morning,  there  were 
occasionally  both  general  meetings  of  the  whole  society,  and  also  excur- 
sions to  see  the  more  remarkable  objects  in  the  neighbom^hood.  At  the 
general  meetings  reports  were  read;  one  of  which  by  Von  Buch,  on  the 
state  of  science  in  Europe,  and  anoth^  by  Von  Decken,  on  the  progress 
of  geology,  attracted  our  attention  by  their  excellency  and  did  justice  to 
their  distinguished  authors.  Others  were  also  communicated,  and  on 
the  whole  much  interest  was  taken  in  this  part  of  the  labours  of  the 
Society,  and  the  room,  a  large  one,  was  quite  crowded  the  whde  time. 
The  expeditions  partook  of  the  same  character,  and  were  altogether 
not  unlike  those  of  our  own  Association,  only  on  a  di£S»rent  scale, 
and  with  different  accompaniments.  One  was  to  see  the  natural  curiosi- 
ties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pyrmont,  which  bear  a  very  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  most  watering  places,  and  ntay  be  summeid  up  as 
consisting  of  a  half  artificial  ruin,  a  few  hills  of  reasoiiable  elevation 
covered  with  trees,  a  profusion  of  straight  cut  avenues  and  dusty  ^vel 
walks,  a  natural  soda  water  manufactory,  and  connected  with  this  a 
small  hole  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  cavern,  and  called  the  ''dunst 
faohle,"  (which  does  noi  mean  dust-hole,  although  the  resetnblanoe  is 
marvellous,)  in  which  there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  oozes  out  from  the  floor,  and  is  sufficient  to  put  out  a 
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candle  or  torch,  and  e^en  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  small  dogs  when 
such  are  induced  by  the  curiosity  of  Tisitors  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
made  yictims  of. 

The  examination  of  these,  which  may  be  called  the  lessee  mysteries, 
occupied  one  short  excursion;    but  the  grand  thing  was  a  journey  of 
some  fifteen  miles  to  the  baths  of  Meinberg  and  the  rock  of  fixtemstein, 
to  see  which  and  to  eat  a  collation  at  the  Kur-haus,  or  establishment  for 
visitors,  an  invitation  had  been  ^ven  by  the  Prince  of  Lippe  Dettmold. 
The  number  invited  was  of  course  limited,  but  far  exceeded  the  accom- 
modation of  Pyrmont  and  its  neighbourhood  in  the  way  of  carriages  of 
any  kind.     After  every  other  two  or  four-wheeled  vehicle  had  been 
appropriated,  recourse  was  had  to  the  common  farm  wagons  of  the 
country,  and  certainly  more  primitive  carriages  were  never  invented; 
they  consist  of  three  rough  planks  fitted  together  with  a  very  simple 
framework,  the  whole  is  elevated  upon  wheels,  but  without  any  interme- 
diate springs,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  cart  horses  are  attached. 
Three  of  these  omnibuses,  as  they  were  called,  were  fitted  with  seats,  and 
sixteen  people  packed  into  each.    Our  procession,  consisting  of  the  most 
curious  and  miscdlaneous  assemblage  of  coaches,  cal^hes,  britschkas, 
and  every  other  imaginable  variety  of  carriage,  not  one  of  which  would 
any  hackney-coach  or  cabman  in  £QgUnd  have  deigned  to  look  at,  was 
closed  by  the  three  omnibuses,  and  started  at  a  most  funereal  pace  through 
heavy  rain  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.     By  eleven  o'clock 
we  reached  Meinberg,  a  small  village  in  a  pretty  country,  containing  only 
one  place  for  visitors,  which,  according  to  the  custom,  was  under  go- 
vernment regulation,  and  was  provided  with  every  convenience  within 
and  around  it. 

The  baths  are  mud,  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This 
mud,  with  a  consistence  little  less  than  soft  clay,  is  introduced  into  baths 
and  there  heated  by  steam  to  a  temperature  of  80°,  and  the  unhappy 
patient  plunges  or  rather  pushes  himself  into  the  filth,  and,  pig  like, 
wallows  therein  till  he  is  satisfied. 

^  After  the  scientific  propensities  of  the  members  of  the  society  had 
been  gratified,  by  seeing  the  filthy  mess  and  looking  at  the  physic- water 
which  people  also  make  use  of,  exhausted  nature  required  some  relief, 
and  we  proceeded  to  a  superb  banquet  provided  by  the  Prince.  Here  a 
profusion  of  good  things  put  every  one  in  good  humour,  and  by  the  time 
we  were  ready  again  to  start,  the  weather  had  cleared,  and  we  journeyed 
to  Extemstein  to  see  some  curious  natural  columns  of  sandstone  jutting 
out  beyond  the  great  mass  of  the  rock,  much  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Needles  project  beyond  the  chalk  cliffs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  whole  is  far  inland;  the  columns  are  more  lofty, 
more  perfect,  and  more  numerous;  the  intervals,  too,  between  them  are 
smaller,  aiid  staircases  have  been  cut  to  enable  one  to  mount  to  the  top, 
and  bridges  built  to  communicate  from  one  to  another.  Here  coffee  was 
provided.  There  was  a  general  emptying  of  the  vehicles,  the  whole 
company  walking  about,  and  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  picturesque 
scenery.  We  then  returned  to  Pyrmont,  and  so  concluded  a  very 
agreeai>le  day. 
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We  remember  an  excursion  someT^hat  similar  in  many  respects  on  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool,  when  a 
party  was  formed  to  examine  one  of  the  Cheshire  salt  mines,  and  we 
confess  that  the  bonhommie,  the  good  feeling,  and  the  cordial  social 
enjoyment.on  these  occasions  is  to  ns  almost  as  convincing  a  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  associations  which  so  bring  people  together  to  be  happy,  as 
the  scientific  discussions  in  the  theatre,  or  the  committee  room. 

It  will  appear  that  we  do  not  give  account  of  any  very  important 
result  to  science;  any  great  discovery  then  for  the  first  time  made  pub- 
lic ;  or  any  bright  ideas  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  the  clever  people 
present,  and  employed  in  discussion;  nor  do  we  believe  that  such  things 
often  occur,  or  that,  if  this  were  the  only  or  principal  advantage  to  be 
expected,  the  desired  end  had  ^een  attained  in  these  foreign  or  in  our 
own  British  societies.  The  real  advantage  is  different,  as  it  seems  to  us; 
and  we  will  explain  in  a  few  words  what,  according  to  our  view,  ought 
with  reason  to  be  required.  Knowing,  as  men  who  move  at  all  in  the 
scientific  world  must  do,  the  engrossing  nature  of  any  pursuit  engaged  in 
with  ardour,  and  the  tendency  there  is  in  men  generally  to  magnify 
th*eir  own  peculiar  subjects  of  investigation,  we  do  think  it  an  excellent 
thing  to  show  each  one  practically  and  forcibly  that  he  is  only  a  part  of 
a  grand  whole ;  that  his  subject  and  himself,  important  as  they  may  be, 
are  only  important  as  they  bear  on  the  interests  of  science  generally. 


A  RETROSPECT. 

BY  Miss  PARDOE. 


Well  may  we  mourn  our  wasted  years, 
Lost  'mid  the"  vain  world's  hopes  and  fears ; 
Hung  from  us  like  the  idle  wreath 
Garlanded  for  an  hour  of  pride. 
Touched  by  warm  pleasure's  flitting  breath. 
And  cast  aside. 
How  little  do  we  ever  deem. 
While  sailing  down  youth's  rapid  stream. 
That  our  ftail  hart  ere  long  must  meet, 

Some  hidden  shoal  its  course  to  check ; 
And,  ceasineo'er  the  wave  to  fleet, 
Become  a  wreck ! 
'Tis  only  when  the  world  hath  tried 
Our  spirits,  and  hath  bowed  our  pride. 
Ana  in  our  hearts  hath  darkly  wrought. 

Thai  we  look  back  upon  the  years 
When  smiles  were  woke,  we  never  thought 
Must  set  in  tears. 
And  so  our  idle  hfe  wears  on. 
A  race  of  folly  rashly  run — 
A  struggle  after  gold  and  power 

Tinctured  and  soiled  with  earthly  leaven. 
And  bearing,  to  our  latest  hoar. 
No  touch  of  heaven. 
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WINSTONE  COURT. 

A  TALE    CONCERNING   CHURCH     AND     DISSENT — CORN-LAWS — POOR 
LAWS — AND   GENERAL   ELECTIONS. 


CHAPTER   X. 


At  the  next  meeting  of  the  guardians  old  Jacob  petitioned  very 
earnestly  to  have  some  relief  afforded  him,  without  being  compelled  to 
go  into  the  Union  House,  and  forego  the  comfort  of  his  aged  wife's 
society.  Mr.  Fielding,  commonly  called  'Turney  Fielding,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  he  was  ably  supported  by  Messrs.  Brickheart  and  Flint. 

Mr.  Brickheart  had  kept  for  many  years  a  gin  palace  in  St.  Giles's; 
and  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  by  his  unrivalled  genius  for  extortion 
and  oppression.  Next  to  his  "  Temple  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age**  he 
had  established  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  with  a  communication  between 
the  two,  by  means  of  a  small  and  dark  court;  the  side  door,  or  door  of 
exit  from  the  pawning  establishment,  facing  a  private  door  of  admittance 
to  the  adjacent  institution.  It  is  marvellous  how  large  a  number,  or 
rather  how  large  a  stream  of  votaries  passed  in  at  one  house,  and  out  at 
the  other;  making  their  offerings  successively  at  the  altar  of  mammon, 
and  that  of  Belial.  Many  a  carpenter  periodically  pledged  his  saw,  or 
his  plane,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoqr  consumed  the  result  in  liquid  fire. 
Many  a  laundress  made  her  flat  iron  the  means  of  an  extra  daily  dram 
of  abomination;  and  on  one  particular  implement  of  this  description 
Mr.  Brickheart  computed  that  he  had  received  in  the  way  of  interest  in 
one  year  no  less  than  thirty  times  its  value.  Meantime  the  habiliments 
of  the  worshippers  at  this  joint  temple  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  grew  daily  more  tattered,  and  their  habitations  daily  more  squalid; 
but,  then,  Mr.  Brickheart's  purse  grew  also  daily  more  plethoric,  till,  at 
length,  having  ground  the  poor  for  his  profit  long  enough,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Barstone,  and  helped  Mr.  Fielding  to 
grind  them  gratuitously. 

"  Well,  Jacob,"  said  the  chairman,  "  so  you  want  to  have  money 
from  the  parish,  do  you?  '*  This  was  said  in  a  stem  voice;  and  accom- 
panied by  a  look  of  horror  and  virtuous  indignation  from  Muggins,  the 
master  of  the  workhouse. 

'•  Your  worship,*'  said  that  worthy,  "  there's  no  end  to  the  oudacious- 
ness  of  them  paupers — he  finds  fault  with  them  as  is  in  the  house,  and 
all  as  is  done  for  him — I  ventured  to  send  him  a  half-quartern  loaf  on'y 
the  day  before  yesterday;  and  I  told  'un  he'd  have  to  come  in,  he  and 
the  old  'oman;    and  he  warn't  satisfied  then** — 
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"And  pray,"  interrupted  Mr.  Brickheart,  "who  gave  you  any 
authority,  Mr.  Muggins,  to  send  relief  without  an  order  from  the 
guardians  7  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  doing  it;  but  Mr.  Harris,  the  doctor, 
said  as  if  I  didn't  send  something  for  him  at  once*t  he*d  write  a  letter  to 
the  *  Dorset  County  Chronicle,'  and  show  us  all  up." 

Mr.  Fielding  took  a  note  of  this;  and  soon  found  means  to  remoTe 
Mr.  Harris  from  Ills  attendance  on  one  or  two  families  where  he  had 
obtained  influence.  He  now  addressed  old  Jacob.  '*  Pray,  Jacob,  what 
can  you  earn  per  week  ?  " 

"  Why,  zur,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  used  to  get  zometimes  as  much  as 
seven  shillings,  but  I  h'an't  'a  been  able  to  get  more  nor  vive  shillings 
the  best  part  o'  last  year,  and  now  I  do'ant  get  but  three  and  zixpence." 

«*  Three  and  sixpence,"  replied  Mr.  Fielding,  "  well,  and  what  do  you 
pay  for  your  cottage  ?  " 

"  filessyou,  zur,  I  han't  got  a  cottage ;  Mr.  Manning  pays  for  a  room 
for  us  in  Thomas  Hurst's  house." 

"Well,  then,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  this,"  said  Mr.  Flint,  "is 
a  very  impudent  application.  Here*s  a  man  having  his  lodging  provided 
for  him  and  three  and  sixpence  a  week,  and  wants  to  make  himself  a 
burden  to  the  parish.  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Jacob;  I  am  ashamed  of 
you.  At  your  age,  too,  when  you  have  nobody  to  provide  for  but  your- 
self and  an  old  woman  who  cannot  eat  or  drink  much." 

"  I  have  worked  all  my  best  days,"  replied  the  old  man,  drawing 
himself  up  with  some  dignity,  "  and  my  wife  has  worked  too,  and  we 
have  never  been  a  burden  to  the  parish  yet,  and  I  did  hope  when  we  got 
infirm  like,  that  we  should  have  been  considered  more  than  them  as 
never  goes  on  for  a  week  at  a  time  without  help,  and  when  they  could 
get  it  was  always  drinking,  and  when  they  couldn't  always  quarreUing." 

At  this  outrageous  speech  Mr.  Muggins  cast  up  his  eyes  again,  with 
80  much  energy  that  he  seemed  as  though  he  wished  to  look  through 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  and  see  what  was  doing  in  the  apartment  above; 
but  he  wisely  forebore  making  any  verbal  comment,  knowing  that  old 
Jacob  was  in  abler  hands  for  the  present. 

"  My  good  old  man,"  said  Mr.  Fielding,  throwing  an  air  of  double- 
distilled  hypocrisy  into  his  shrewd  and  worldly  features,  "  My  good  old 
man,  I  dare  say  you  feel  acutely  this  reverse  of  fortune" — 

"  Noa,  zur,  'ta*nt  no  reverse  of  fortune  to  me.  I  have  always  been 
a  hard-working  and  hard-faring  man,  and  do' ant  look  for  no  reverse  of 
fortune." 

"  Well,  well,"  pursued  the  chairman,  "  you  see  that  much  as  our 
feelings  go  with  you,  we  are  administrators  of  the  public  funds,  and 
cannot  do  as  we  wish.     You  must  go  into  the  house." — 

"  Oh,  zur !  'tisn't  for  myself  that  I  care  about  the  matter,  for  I  can't 
live  harder  in  the  house  than  on  one  and  ninepence  a  week  out  of  it; 
but  the  old  woman" — 

"Ay,  ay;  yes,  we  know  all  about  it,  but  regulations  must  be  ob- 
served; take  him  away.  Muggins,  the  order  will  be  made  out  directly." 
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As  soon  as  he  was  removed,  the  chairman  said,  '*This  is  exactly  such  a 
case  as  was  wanted;  this  old  Jacob  is  mnch  looked  up  to  among  the 
poor,  and  his  good  character  will  aid  in  remoring  some  disagreeable  im- 
pressions." 

**  He  came  to  me/'  said  Mr.  Brickheart,  *'  and  told  me  that  why  he 
did  not  wish  to  go  into  the  union,  was  not  only  that  he  objected  to  be 
separated  from  his  wife,  but  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  his 
parish  church.  I  reminded  him  that  a  chaplain  was  provided  at  home, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  liked  to  declare  himself  a  dissenter,  he  might  go 
out  every  Sunday,  for  that  the  law  was  very  liberal  in  that  respect. 
Well,  gentlemen,  do  you  know  the  old  fool  said,  '  No,  he  could  not  deny 
his  God,  he  had  rather  be  imprisoned.*  This  piece  of  impertinence  was 
as  much  as  to  say  that  you  and  I,  Fielding,  and  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
Unitarians  and  so  on,  are  deniers  of  our  God,  and  was  moreover  calling 
the  house  a  prison." 

"  Between  you  and  me,  Brickheart,**  replied  the  chairman,  "  as  we 
are  here  all  in  confidence,  I  don't  mind  saying  that  the  law  is  intended, 
and  very  wisely  intended  too,  to  act  as  a  bonus  to  dissent,  and  as  a  means 
of  spreading  liberal  opinions  among  the  poor  in  matters  of  religion.  As 
to  his  being  parted  from  his  wife,  of  course  we  know  that  some  of  his 
betters  would  like  that  uncommonly,  eh?  " 

Mr.  Flint,  who  seemed  to  consider  this  last  remark,  especially  as  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  look  towards  him,  as  personal,  here  somewhat  sharply 
reminded  the  chairman  that  "  all  this  might  be  very  well,  but  it  was  not 
business."  Whereupon  the  mnsf^r  of  the  workhouse  was  again  sent  for, 
and  the  following  conversation  took  place:  — 

Chairman. — Well,  Mr.  Muggins,  have  you  any  report  to  make  to  us? 

Master, — Yes,  your  worship,  John  Hayes  is  dead,  and  Sarah  Riley 
broke  three  squares  of  glass  in  the  kitchen;  likewise  the  itch — 

Chairman.—Hxishl  hush!    Muggins! 

Master. — Well,  your  worship,  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  call  it,  but 
there  are  two-and-forty  has  got  it  now,  and  as  the  children  sleep  three 
in  a  bed,  I  suppose  they  '11  all  have  it  before  long. 

Chairman. — ^This  must  be  seen  to,  send  for  Mr.  Miles  (the  parish 
surgeon). 

While  a  messenger  was  gone  for  the  surgeon,  a  few  more  enquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  health  of  the  paupers. 

Master. — There's  a  good  deal  of  ringworm  and  scalled  head  among 
the  children,  sir,  and  in  course  they  have  all  got  it. 

Chairman. — We  will  talk  about  these  matters  to  Mr.  Miles;  you  say 
that  John  Hayes  is  dead;    how  came  he  to  die  ? 

Master. — Why,  sir,  he's  been  ailing  a  long  while  past  with  what  Mr. 
Miles  calls  a  low  fever,  and  he's  been  getting  weaker  and  weaker  till  he 
died  on  Thursday  morning. 

Chairman, — Did't  I  hear  some  complaints  made  by  his  wifey  who 
came  to  see  him. 

Master. — Yes,  sir,  she  grumbled  a  good  deal  about  him,  but  she  went 
away  again.     I  don't  think  youll  hear  no  more  o'  she. 
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Chairman. — This  matter  is  being  made  a  political  one.  Here  (taking 
from  his  pocket  a  printed  paper)  is  an  address  to  the  electors  ui^ng  to 
vote  for  Lord  Clifton,  the  opponent  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  Hear  this, 
Mr.  Muggins,  (reads  an  extract)  "Then  again  as  to  the  unfortunate  man 
John  Hayes,  who  died  in  the  Barstone  workhouse.  Is  it  not  notorious 
that  when  he  was  unable  from  the  continuance  of  a  low  fever  to  raise 
himself  from  his  bed,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  there  unattended  till  the 
very  straw  of  which  his  bed  was  composed,  became  a  mass  of  loathsome 
corruption,  that  for  ten  days  this  unhappy  creature  had  no  change  of 
linen,  until  a  mutiny  arose  in  the  ward  in  consequence  of  the  nuisance 
which  was  created  ?  "  Now  we  know  very  well,  Mr.  Muggins,  that  vou 
cannot  always  keep  people  with  these  sort  of  disorders  as  clean  as  if  tiiey 
had  nothing  the  matter;  we  do  e^iipect  that  you  shall  prevent  such 
representations  .as  these  being  made.  Pray  how^many  persons  were 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  John  Hayes? 

Master.— Only  sixteen,  sir;  for  though  Mr.  Miles  didn't  consider  it 
a  catching  kind  of  fever,  I  thought  I'd  better  put  him  into  the  smaller 
room. 

Chairman, '^Y on  did  quite  right,  Mug^ns.  Did  Mr.  Miles  see  him 
on  Thursday  before  he  died  ? 

Master, — No,  sir,  for  on  Wednesday  night  he  was  a  great  deal  better, 
and  on  Thursday  morning  I  didn't  send  for  Mr.  Miles,  because  I  saw 
that  John  Hayes  could  not  live. 

Chairman, — You  ought  to  have  sent  for  Mr.  Miles  directly  then. 

Master. — Why  you  see,  sir,  when  Abraham  Ck)llard  died  in  the  same 
way  last  year,  Mr.  Claypole  was  very  angry  with  me,  because  I  sent  for 
Mr.  Miles ;  and  Mr.  Miles  ordered  wine,  and  arrowroot,  and  other 
things,  and  the  old  man  didn't  get  well  after  all.  So  Mr.  Claypole  said 
it  was  a  great  expense  and  no  use. 

Chairman,—  !  am  surprised.  Muggins,  that  you  have  such  a  short 
memory.  My  lamented  friend  did  reprove  you;  but  it  was  for  troubling 
Mr.  Miles-  when  his  skill  could  not  be  of  any  avail.  However,  on  the 
whole  you  did  right  not  to  send  to  him  about  poor  Hayes;  it  is  quite 
clear  that  his  life  could  not  have  been  saved;  and  next,  what  about 
Sarah  Riley  ? 

Master,— Sai&h  Riley  broke  three  squares  of  glass  in  the  kitdien, 
because  they  would  not  let  her  have  her  child.  , 

Chairman, — What  was  she  doing  in  the  kitchen  ? 

Master,  — 'H.elpmg  to  clean,  sir;  and  she  said  she  wishes  she  could 
ha'  broken  Mrs.  Phillips'  head,  as  well  as  the  squares. 

Mr.  Flint, — Mrs.  Phillips'  head !  Why  what  had  the  matron  done 
to  her? 

Mr,  Brickheart, — Abandoned  wretch!  why  the  child  itself  was  ille- 
gitimate. First  she  brings  a  spurious  offspring  into  the  world,  and  then 
she  breaks  the  public  property  in  the  shape  of  squares  of  glass. 

Master,—  She  was  married  to  Riley,  only  he  died  last  autumn,  and 
that's  why  she  is  in  the  house. 

Mr,  Brickheart, — And  what  then — it  might  have  been  just  as  well 
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illegitimate ;  for  my  part  I  see  no  difference  if  the  pariah  have  to  pay  for 
both. 

Chairman, — Practically  speaking  I  agree  with  you,  and  this  woman 
has  been  very  troublesome  in  complaining  about  the  language  and  con- 
duct of  some  in  the  women's  ward.  We  must  try  a  little  coercion. 
Muggins,  you  must  put  her  in  a  secure  place  by  herself  for  a  little  while. 

Master. — There's  only  the  brick  place  which  held  the  coals. 

Chairman. — We  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  interfere  with  your  dis- 
cretion; of  course  you  will  take  care  that  she  is  not  put  in  any  place  that 
can  be  prejudicial  to  health. 

itffl»/tfr.— (aside.)— She  shall  pay  now  for  her  impertinence. 

CAatrmnn.— What  was  that?   Muggins. 

Master, — I  was  only  saying,  sir,  that  I  would  take  care  that  the  place 
should  be  made  fit  for  refractory  paupers. 

Messenger, — Please,  sir,  nere's  Mr.  Miles. 

Chairman,— Mr.  Miles,  we  hear  that  various  contagions  diseases  are 
spreading  among  the  paupers.     We  look  to  you  to  prevent  this. 

Surgeon. — It  is  quite  out  of  my  power,  sir,  to  prevent  it.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  do  it  if  I  could :  prevention  would,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  be  far  better  than  cure. 

Chairman. — Well,  sir,  but  you  receive  the  parish  monev  in  order  that 
you  may  do  it,  and  I  candidly  tell  you  that  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  sanatory  condition  of  the  house. 

Surgeon. — I  dare  say  not,  nor  I, 

Chairman,— Then  why  do  you  not  take  more  care  of  the  people? 

Surgeon,—  The  fault  is  not  in  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  my  directions 
are  disregarded,  and  I  am  always  told  that  it  is  by  authority  of  the  board. 

Chairman, — Pray,  sir,  remember  where  you  are.  lou  seem  very 
much  excited. 

Surgeon,—SiT,  I  have  cause  to  seem  excited  ;  it  was  only  on  Thursday 
morning  that  a  man  died  in  this  house  whose  life  might  have  been  spared 
for  many  days,  and,  indeed,  had'  he  had  proper  attention  and  nourish- 
ment might  have  been  completely  recovered.  • 

Chairman,-SiT,  we  are  always  ready  to  see  that  every  thing  necessary 
is  provided. 

Surgeon, — I  can  only  say  that  at  meeting  after  meeting  I  make  the 
same  representations,  and  am  always  met  with  the  same  impracticability 
in  the  house.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  contagious  diseases  are  spreading 
among  the  paupers;  and  the  causes  are — a  want  of  sufficient  diet;  a  want 
of  a  due  supply  of  linen;  a  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  master  and 
matron,  and  their  subordinates;  a  want  of  wine  and  stimulants  for  the 
sick  and  the  aged;  and  a  want  of  room  and  cleanliness;  and  occasional 
liberty  for  all. 

Chairman,  Mr,  Flint,  Mr,  Brickheart. — fall  speaking  together.) 
— Monstrous,  sir!  you  are  an  ignorant  pretender,  you  shall  be  superseded. 

Mr^  Miles. — Of  course  I  shall;  but  before  I  came  here  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  resign,  and  I  now  deliberately  tell  you  that  I  consider 
John  Hayes  as  a  murdered  man ! 

Sa 
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CAotman.— Indeed,  sir;  and  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  stretcli  your 
judicial,  I  can  hardly  call  it  judicious,  sentence  a  little  further  and  tell 
us  whom  you  consider  as  his  murderers  7 

Mr  Miles,— 'So,  sir;  I  will  leave  you  to  apportion  the  guilt  among 
you  as  you  best  may.     And  I  now  wish  you  good  morning. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Miles  left  the  room  than  the  tempest  of  wrath 
arose.  The  English  language  affords  no  epithet  of  vituperation  that 
Mr.  Flint  and  Mr.  Brickheart  did  not  hurl  at  the  head  of  the  absent 
doctor;  and  Mr.  Fielding  looked  quietly  on  with  a  sweet  and  placid 
smile  at  the  manifestations  of  passion  in  their  words,  looks,  and  gestures: 
he  did  not  allow  his  Tengeance  to  evaporate  in  mere  abuse,  he  wasted  no 
menaces  "oi  the  workhouse  air,"  but  he  went  home  to  dinner  with  a 
calm  and  christian  resolution  utterly  to  ruin  Mr.  Miles,  by  every  engine 
that  hatred,  and  malice,  and  falsehood  could  devise. 

The  next  day  a  few  children,  and  one  or  two  idlers,  were  gathered  in 
the  churchyard  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  pauper  funeral.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  hastily  cast  over  his  shoulders  a  dirty  surplice,  and  was 
preparing  to  meet  the  miserable  procession  at  the  churchyard  gate,  in 
order  to  conduct  it  at  once  to  the  grave—  for  why  should  a  pauper  coffin 
be  brought  into  a  church,  and  have  psalms  and  lessons  read  just  as 
though  it  were  the  last  narrow  bed  of  a  squire — when  a  rumour  reached 
him  that  no  funeral  at  all  would  take  place  that  day.  Let  us,  before  we 
proceed,  just  observe  that  Dr.  Sandsworth  would  have  made  no  difference 
between  rich  and  poor  when  he  performed  the  funeral  service,  nor  had 
he  been  aware  of  it  would  he  have  permitted  it  to  be  made  by  another, 
but  be  was  confined  to  his  bed  and  had  been  for  many  months,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  though  a  good  man,  Was  a  great  despiser  of  ceremonies,  and  cut 
them  short  whenever  he  dared.  Now,  too,  he  was  in  by  no  means  the 
best  of  humours,  for  he  was  engaged  to  dine  with  Captain  Arnold,  and 
should  have  no  time  to  go  home  and  dress.  Besides  this.  Dr.  Dihhle 
and  Mr.  Cloudy  were  expected,  one  of  whom  was  a  giant  in  the  Millena- 
rian  and  the  other  in  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  and  both  on  the  right 
side/  Surely  such  men  were  not  to  be  kept  waiting  at  dinner  on 
account  of  a  pauper's  burial.  "  Delays  are  dangerous,"  says  the  pro- 
verb; but,  if  they  are,  they  are  not  everlasting,  and  soon  Mr.  Wilson 
was  dismissed  with  the  assurance  that  the  funeral  was  put  off. 

We,  however,  cannot  put  off  in  the  same  way  the  subject,  and  we 
must  accordingly  retrace  our  steps  to  the  room  in  which  lay  the  wretched 
shell  which  contained  the  wasted  remains  of  poor  John  Hayes.  Four 
gruel-fed  anatomies  had  taken  it  upon  their  shoulders  covered  with  a 
parochial  pall,  and  Richard  Monday  was  dispatched  *' to  tell  the  parson," 
when  further  proceedings  were  stopped  by  a  coroner's  warrant  I  Quick 
as  light  spread  the  news  through  the  whole  establishment,  and  as  many 
different  opinions  were  expressed  on  the  event  in  the  course  of  five  minutes 
as  there  were  inmates  of  the  house.  On  one  topic,  however,  all  were 
agreed,  and  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that  Samuel  Muggins  would 
be  transported.  Indeed,  Mary  Jones,  a  very  old  and  experienced  person, 
declared  that  it  was  her  private  opinion  (here  she  lowered  her  voice) 
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''  that  be  would  be  banged  for  murder."  The  worthy  old  lady  somewhat 
incautiously  breathed  this  sentiment  to  Grimes  the  poacher,  who  called 
in  the  course  of  the  evening;  but  he  declared  with  a  gr^at  oath  that  the 
thing  was  impossible,  ''  for  d*ye  see/'  said  he,  **  it  would  make  the 
gallows  quite  a  sort  of  disgrace,  and  no  gentleman  would  like  to  be  hanged 
after  that." 

In  the  meantime  it  appeared  likely  that  open  revolt  would  soon  show 
itself  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  caitiff  Muggins,  with  a  face  as  white 
as  the  gruel  which  he  distributed,  crept  about  the  very  picture  of  appre- 
hension. Nor  were  his  fears  altogether  without  foundation.  Grimes 
took  the  opportunity  of  promising  aid,  and  every  word  which  he  spoke 
fell  like  fire  among  tinder.  Before  night  the  insurrection  broke  out — 
legs  of  chairs,  stools,  and  tables  furnished  the  half- starved  and  the  half- 
paralytic  with  arms.  Every  pane  of  glass  in  the  building  was  broken. 
The  private  stores  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muggins,  beer  and  spirits,  were 
served  out  without  stint  either  of  tumult  and  quarrelling,  or  of  liquor; 
and  the  scanty  provision  of  wine  and  similar  luxuries  was  administered 
in  doses  never  heard  of  before  within  the  walls  of  a  union  workhouse. 

'*£h!  what's  that,"  exclaimed  Mark  Sykes,  applying  a  poker  to  a 
refractory  door,  and  drawing  from  within  three  bottles. 

**  That/'  said  a  man  who  had  once  been  porter  to  a  wine  merchant, , 
'*  that  is  the  old  crusted  port  at  one  and  nine,  the  entire  stock  from  the 
cellars  of  the  Barstone  Union  Workhouse,  all  going  without  reserve !  " 
So  saying  he  with  the  poker,  which  he  took  from  Syke*s  hand  for  the 
purpose,  struck  off  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  poured  its  contents  into  a 
pewter  pot,  drank  half  at  a  draught,  and  handed  the  rest  to  Sykes,  who 
soon  finished  it.  The  other  two  bottles  were  decapitated  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  then  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  gin  and  ale  contained  in 
the  private  cellars  of  Mr.  Muggins.  A  loud  hurrah  from  the  satumalians 
announced  that  the  lock  of  the  cupboard  had  been  forced,  and  drunken- 
ness began  to  add  a  new  and  altogether  unusual  aspect  to  the  scene. 
Candles  were  lighted  and  stuck  everywhere,  in  sconces,  in  bottles,  and 
in  lumps  of  tallow  dropped  for  the  purpose  of  holding  them,  and  the 
strange  illumination  would  have  been  extended  to  the  windows,  if  the 
now  glassless  fVames  had  afforded  the  lights  any  protection  from  the 
wind. 

But  these  amusements  were  by  no  means  the  most  exciting  of  those 
which  that  day  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  Baritone  workhouse.  In  ^ 
his  terror  about  the  inquest  Muggins  had  passed  over  the  earlier  symptoms 
of  insubordination  unchecked,  nor  was  it  till  a  comparatively  late  period 
that  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  extent  of  the  rebellion.  When  they 
were,  the  time  for  action  was  past;  he  wits. locked  into  one  room,  and 
his  wife  into  another;  not  that  they  would  |iave  much  cared  for  Mf>  re- 
tributive justice  had  it  ended  here.  But  hlils4  the  misfortune  of  hearing 
all  that  took  place;  of  knowing  that  'Uhat  wretch  Mary  Jones"  was 
drinking  his  gin;  that  Sarah  Riley  and  others  were  making  an  infusion 
with  his  best  gunpowder;  that  fresh  butter  and  red  herrings  were 
finding  their  way  down  pauper  gullets;   and  that  William  Dixon  was 
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putting  on  Am— his,  the  master's,  veiy  unmentionables  and  gaiters, 
his  best,  his  as  yet  unworn.  The  wardrobe  of  Mrs.  Muggins  was  in 
like  manner  profaned;  but  the  different  place  in  which  her  temporary 
imprisonment  took  place  preyented  her  from  suffering  the  anguish  of 
knowing  it. 

At  length  a  few  heads  were  laid  together,  and  a  few  direful  whispers 
were  heard,  all  which  bore  a  reference  to  the  captive,  Samuel  Muggins. 
Thomas  Hayes,  the  son  of  the  man  whose  body  lay  awaiting  the  inquest, 
had  got  into  the  house,  and  proposed  to  be  allowed  by  himself  to  deal 
with  the  master.  A  loud  shout  announced  the  assent  of  the  rest,  and 
each  one  proposed  "to  swell  the  triumph  and  enjoy  the  gale,"  and  to 
leave  all  responsibility  to  Thomas  Hayes.  Now,  Thomas  was  a  strong 
man,  and  a  savage;  he  was  a  notorious  boxer,  a  great  cockfighter,  and 
bull-baiter,  kept  what  he  called  a  "  lovely  bull  terrier  or  two,"  and  was 
quite  a  sprig  of  the  fancy.  When  he  heard  of  his  father's  death,  he 
expressed  no  sorrow,  but  a  great  deal  of  rage,  and  vowed  that  he  would 
have  blood  for  it. 

Old  Jacob  alone  preached  mildness  and  forbearance;  but  his  ex- 
hortations were  but  little  heeded,  either  by  men  or  women  ;  they  were 
all,  save  Sarah  Riley,  at  least  half  drunk,  and  their  wrongs  had  festered 
in  their  minds.  She,  indeed,  had  been  compelled  by  the  rest  of  the 
paupers,  in  derision,  to  make  tea,  for  they  called  her  the  fine  lady,  and 
remembered  with  bitterness  her  complaints  of  their  profanity  and 
indecency.  After  a  little  time  she  took  her  infant  and  made  her  escape, 
betaking  herself  to  Winstone  Court,  where  she  knew  one  or  two  of  the 
servants.  Her  absence  was  not  noticed,  and  a  deputation  of  women 
headed  by  a  notorious  virago,  named  Thompson,  went  as  they  said  to 
wait  upon  the  matron.  As  they  entered  the  room  where  they  had  con- 
fined her,  she,  who  well  knew  what  she  had  to  expect  from  their  tender 
mercies,  rushed  furiously  forward  dealing  the  most  violent  blows  about 
her;  a  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting  furnished  her  with  a 
most  effective  weapon,  and  ^Ye  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  Thompson 
was  rolling  on  the  fioor  in  agony  with  two  broken  ribs,  and  contusions 
innumerable,  another  woman  had  an  arm  broken,  another  her  nose 
levelled  with  her  face,  another  her  jaw  fractured  and  half  her  teeth 
knocked  down  her  throat;  and  amidst  uproar  and  shouting,  yelling, 
screaming,  and  swearing,  Mrs.  Muggins  made  her  escape,  with  the  loss 
of  half  her  clothes,  and  half  her  hair,  bruised,  lacerated,  and  with  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  arm,  but  alive,  and  breathing  vengeance. 

Very  different  was  the  scene  which  at  the  same  time  was  being  enacted 
in  the  other  part  of  the  house  under  the  management  of  Thomas  Hayes. 
Muggins  had  locked  himself  in — his  wife  had  been  locked  in  by  others 
— and  when  the  time  had  arrived  that  he  was  to  afford  to  the  assembled 
paupers  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sense  of  his  favours,  he 
crouched  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  for  some  time  refused  to  open 
the  door  at  Hayes's  summons.  When,  however,  that  summons  was 
repeated,  and  repeated  in  a  tone  which  indicated  a  violence  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  he  crawled  towards  the  door  and  tremblingly  opened  it. 
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Hayes  now  demanded  of  the  shivering  wretch— "Do  you  know  me, 
yillain !  "  And  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  countenance  of  his 
questioner,  he  thought  he  heheld  John  Hayes  risen  from  his  coffin;  the 
likeness  between  the  father  and  the  son  was  indeed  remarkable,  and  on 
this  occasion  it  was  artificially  heightened.  No  sooner,  then,  had  the 
miserable  caitiff  caught  the  eye  of  Hayes  fixed  upon  him  than  he 
sank  down  powerless  at  his  feet,  nor  was  he  roused  till  a  tremendous 
kick  sent  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Over  the  place  where  the 
foot  of  Hayes  had  driven  him  was  an  open  window,  and,  regardless  of 
the  pain  which  he  suffered  and  the  risk  which  he  ran,  he  threw  himself 
out  of  the  window  on  to  a  parapet  beneath  it,  and  crawled  onwards  to 
the  end  of  the  house  which  looked  over  the  one  small  street  of  the 
village.  A  hideous  oath  rang  in  his  ears;  his  pursuer  was  again  at  his 
heels,  and  preparing  to  kick  him  from  his  last  hiding  place  on  to  the 
stones  beneath,  a  distance  of  at  least  fifty  feet. 

Stung  to  resistance  by  despair  he  clung  to  the  legs  of  Hayes,  declaring 
that  if  he  went  over  Hayes  should  go  to;  but  he  knew  not  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  The  boxer  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  clasp  knife, 
and  began  to  cut  across  the  fingers  of  the  wretched  master.  He  uttered 
one  sharp  cry  as  he  unclasped  the  legs  of  his  pursuer,  and  in  an  instant 
he  was  thrust  over  the  parapet,  and  lay  senseless  and  shattered  below. 

Most  providentially  Mr.  Miles  was  passing  at  the  time  in  his  chaise, 
and  placing  in  it  the  master  conveyed  him  to  his  own  residence.  After 
a  short  time  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  give  evidence  of  what  had 
taken  place,  so  far  as  he  knew,  and  as  by  this  time  the  insurrection  was 
quelled,  and  Hayes  had  made  his  escape,  before  the  constables  and 
deputy  constables  had  time  to  secure  him,  a  magistrate  was  readily  ob- 
tained to  take  the  depositions  of  Muggins. 

Very  dismally  broke  the  next  morning  over  those  who  the  day  before 
had  been  the  peaceable,  if  not  peaceful  inmates  of  Barstone  workhouse. 
Some  were  tossing  on  their  hard  pallets  with  all  the  pain  of  ill-tended 
fractures  and  sprains.  Some,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  unwonted 
fumes  of  spirits,  with  aching  heads  and  troubled  minds;  and  all  filled 
with  terror  at  the  probable  consequences  of  their  misconduct.  As  for 
Thomas  Hayes,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  he  was  by  no  means 
premature  in  his  flight,  for  before  ten  o'clock  it  was  known  throughout 
the  village  that  Muggins,  though  yet  living,  was  not  likely  to  survive 
the  day. 

Under  such  circumstances  was  it  that  the  coroner's  jury  was  summoned 
to  hold  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  the  late  John  Hayes. 

Mr.  Miles  distinctly  swore  that  he  had  repeatedly  ordered  wine  and 
other  stimulants  to  be  administered  to  the  deceased,  but  they  had  been 
sometimes  given  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  he  had  directed,  and 
sometimes  entirely  withholden. 

Other  persons,  inmates  of  the  house,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  insufficient 
character  of  the  dietary;  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and  particularly  of 
linen.  And  one  universal  complaint  was  made  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
gruel.    Other  thingSi  too,  came  out  in  eridence,  wbicn  we  cannot 
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transfer  to  our  pages.  But  the  testimon^r  of  Mr.  Miles  could  not  be 
got  OTer — that  in  his  opinion  there  was  nothing  in  the  disease  of  which 
John  Hayes  had  died  that  would  haye  proved  fatal,  if  he  had  had  proper 
attendance  and  nourishment. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  alternative  for  the  jury  but  to  return  a 
verdict  ''That  the  deceased,  John  Hayes,  had  died  from  fever;  but  that 
his  death  was  accelerated  by  neglect  and  a  want  of  proper  nourishment; 
and  that  the  jury  look  with  the  greatest  disapprobation  on  the  system 
pursued  in  Barstone  workhouse." 

Mr.  Popkins  who  was  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  wished  to  fix  the  blame 
upon  Muffgins;  but  Sui^s,  who  was  a  juror  also,  objected,  and  ob- 
jected rightly,  that  Muggins  was  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians,  and  thfit  Mr.  Miles  had  repeatedly  complained  to  them;  so 
that  whatever  Muggins  did  he  was  ohviously  supported  in  by  the 
guardians,  and  it  was  the  system  and  not  the  instrument  that  was  to  be , 
blamed;  indeed,  he  observed,  that  if  any  person  at  all  was  to  be  singled 
out,  it  ought  to  be  Mr.  Field,  the  chairman,  as  the  head  and  mover  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  To  this  last  proposal,  however, 
Mr.  Popkins  would  by  no  means  agree,  for  he  was  now  associated  some- 
what with  Mr.  Fielding  by  means  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law.League,  and 
naturally  wished  to  shield  his  great  friend  from  such  disagreeable  im- 
putations; while  Mr.  Sniggs  was  a  chartist,  and  held  the  league  and  all 
its  supporters  in  patriotic  norror.  The  result  of  this  discussion  was, 
that  tne  verdict  was  given  in  general  terms. 

While  the  verdict  was  being  pronounced,  a  person  entered  the  room 
and  delivered  a  note  to  the  coroner.  ''Gentlemen,"  said  he  solemnly, 
"  I  lament  to  say  that  I  shall  have  to  visit  you  again  before  many  days 
have  elapsed — Samuel  Muggins  is  dead ! " 
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The  world's  Creator,  Israel's  Lord, 
Is  our  high  refuse  when  distrest. 

He  heals  our  anffoish  with  his  word. 
And  soothes  the  sorrows  ctf  onr  breast. 

Then  let  not  fear  our  hearts  invade, 
Tho'  earth's  foundations  shake  around, 

Tho'  hiUs  within  the  sea  are  laid, 
Tom  from  their  station  on  the  giomid* 
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Tho'  ocean's  waves  should  proudly  rage, 
'  And  foaming  lash  the  darkened  skies, 
Tho'  mountains  firm  thro'  many  an  age 
Shake  as  the  jarring  whirlwinds  rise. 

Around  Jerusalem's  fair  towers 

Those  flowine  torrents  gently  glide. 
There  God  his  heavenly  radiance  pours. 

And  wards  each  threat'ning  ill  aside. 

Tho'  armies  compass  round  her  frail, 

Jehovah  present  aid  hestows ; 
His  heavenly  might  forhids  her  fall. 

And  shields  her  from  impending  woes. 

The  monarchs  of  the  heathen  world 

'Gainst  us  with  furious  hate  combined. 
But  God  his  thunder  at  them  hurl'd. 

And  toss'd  their  counsels  to  the  wind. 

Thv  chosen  race  thy  presence  boasts. 

Our  grateful  hearts  confess  thy  sway. 
Thou  art  our  shield,   O  Lord  of  hosts ! 

Our  guardian  God— our  mighty  stay. 

Come  hither  and  behold  the  might. 

The  works  of  his  puissant  hand ; 
The  blaze  of  pride  is  sunk  in  night. 

And  nations  bow  at  God's  command. 

It  is  the  powCT  of  God  alone 

Can  soothe  a  jarring  world  to  peace : 
The  mandate  issues  from  His  throne 

Which  makes  the  deathful  oonitest  cease. 

His  mighty  power  can  break  the  bow. 

And  shiver  every  glittering  spear. 
Crush  the  strong  armour  of  the  foe. 

Consume  the  chariots  in  the  rearl 

•^'Nations,  be  still  1  for  I  am  God! 
Who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be : 
My  fanes  shall  be  by  Pagans  trod. 
And  earth  shall  own  no  God  but  me.^ 

This  potent  Deitv  is  ours. 

With  grateful  hearts  we  own  his  sway ; 
Our  refi^  in  our  sorrowing  hours. 

Our  guardian  God — our  mighty  stay. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Grumbach  as  Deacon — Dislikes  the  Monaslic  Life,  but  determines  to  rise  superior 
to  it — Autumnal  Pleasures  of  the  Lancet,  the  Chase,  and  the  Pilgrimages — Full 
description  of  the  latter — Melancholy  story  of  a  Female  Pilgrim. 

Now  regularly  installed  as  a  deacon  monk,  I  determined  ta  view  calmly 
my  position,  and  examine  carefully  each  different  one  in  the  abbey. 
First,  there  was  the  lot  of  simple  monks,  without  any  marked  official 
duties;  then  the  officials,  twenty-eight  in  number,  the  five  professors, 
the  sub-prior,  prior,  and  abbot.  I  myself  was  one  of  six  deacons.  To 
enter  the  priest's  office,  we  had  to  attend  lectures,  and  to  be  examined 
by  the  vicarial  bishop  within  the  year's  time.  As  novices,  we  had 
listened  to  dry  manuscripts  on  theology.  "We  now  had  lectures  on 
chemistry  and  physics;  but  the  professors  being  chosen  from  interested 
motives,  in  a  general  way  they  knew  so  little,  that  I  took  my  own  books, 
studying  while  they  lectured;  and  I  so  soon  proved  my  knowledge,  that 
the  abbot  forwarded  an  extra  report  of  good  conduct  to  my  father,  which 
produced,  in  return,  a  golden  thank-offering.  Two  months  of  recrea- 
tion followed,  always  given  in  the  autumn  months,  like  the  colleges  of 
education,  consisting  of  freedom  from  all  lectures,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  lancet,  pilgrimage,  and  the  chase.  These  were  necessary  to  us,  for 
already  was  I  sickening  to  return  to  real  life.  I  was  greatly  dejected, 
and  a  suspicion  arose  in  my  mind  that  my  mother  had  led  me  to  choose 
a  lot  I  could  not  endure.  I  sighed  afler  friendship,  and  aflter  womanly 
sympathy.  There  was  only  one  person  in  the  monastery  to  whom  I 
felt  an  attachment,  nor  did  I  see  any  community  of  spirit  amongst  the 
brethren.  I  trusted  to  finding  amusement  in  the  cards  allowed  in  all 
the  hours  of  conversation  or  recreation,  but  still  more  did  I  resolve  to 
seek  consolation  in  taking  up  real  fundamental  science,  and  in  searching 
into  the  true  doctrines  of  man.  A  contest  arose  within  me,  between  my 
determination  to  obey  every  rule,  and  excels  those  around  me,  and  the 
hatred,  which  was  gradually  increasing  in  my  mind,  to  the  service 
of  the  choir.  It  was  becoming  insupportable  to  me;  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  merely  mechanical  sounds,  allowing 
no  time  for  study.  It  appeared  to  me  an  idolatrous  service.  I  was  to 
observe  innumerable  cloister  rules  with  the  greatest  exactitude;  all  of 
which  were  opposed  to  my  reason.  Five  times  each  day  was  I  to  assist 
at  the  choir  in  saying  and  singing  mass  es,  which  hurt  my  health,  and 
neither  raised  my  intellect,  nor  warmed  the  cold  heart  within  me.  The 
only  remedy  for  subduing  these  internal  conflicts  was  to  cultivate  my 
mind  so  diligently,  as  to  raise  me  beyond  all  thoughts  of  this  life.  I 
determined  to  gam  the  goodwill  and  esteem  of  my  associates  by  a  zea- 
lous obserrance  of  all  the  forms  of  our  monastic  life,  and  a  skilliil  ma- 
nagement of  its  freedom.    In  this  way  I  hoped  to  procure  some  office 
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in  the  convent,  which  should  exempt  me  from  the  hurden  of  attending 
the  choral  service,  and  give  me  freedom  in  and  out  of  the  cloister. 

These  advantages  were  not  only  affixed  to  the  stewardship  of  the 
property  and  fiinds  of  the  monastery,  hut  also  were  given  to  those  per- 
sons holding  the  office  of  either  the  lihrariau,  professors,  justice,  hailiffi 
pastor  of  the  poor,  or  director  of  the  chancel.  To  obtain  some  such 
office  for  life  became  already  my  ambition;  and  already  did  I  indulge  in 
dreams  of  possibly  gaining  the  highest  post  of  honour,  and  then  to 
reform  and  alter  the  many  abuses  around  me.  I  searched  amongst  my 
associates  for  one  with  whom  I  could  hold  confidential  intercourse.  I 
sought  for  a  rational,  scientific,  well-cultivated  monk,  who  could  give  my 
mind  a  proper  bias  and  direction,  but  there  was  not  one  who  would  rise 
above  the  prejudices  and  errors  of  his  century.  I  had  come  to  one 
point  of  assurance  through  the  zealous  researches  I  was  making  in  phi- 
losophical writings — namely,  that  man's  wisdom  alone  could  not  en- 
lighten him,  with  decision,  on  the  three  great  doctrines  concerning  the 
Grodhead,  the  soul,  and  immortality.  Intending  to  enter  the  priest's 
office,  as  I  should  do  in  a  year,  yet  my  very  existence  seemed  shaken. 
I  had  no  root  to  my  tree  of  faith;  no  rock  on  which  to  build  my  temple 
of  belief.  I  saw,  however,  that  I  was  surpassing  most  of  the  monks  in 
theoretical  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  gradually  I  believed  that  I 
might  aim  at  a  position  which  would  enable  me  to  abolish  useless  forms, 
and  to  establish  the  cloister  as  a  seat  for  learning  and  wisdom,  and  a 
school  for  divinity. 

And  now  I  will  describe  our  autumnal  pleasures,  which  occupied  the 
next  three  months  before  re-entering  on  our  courses  of  lectures  from 
our  professors.     The  two  chief  ones  were  the  sports  of  hunting  and 
fishing  allowed  to  the  monks,  with  certain  prescriptions,  and  also  a 
month's  full  recreation  during  an  autumnal  course  of  medicine  or  bleed- 
ing, called  the  lancet  month.     This  requires  a  little  explanation.     Each 
monk  was  supposed,  during  the  year,  to  require  lowering  in  his  system, 
by  bleeding  or  otherwise.     There  were  so  many  customs  decidedly  in- 
jurious to  health,  that  those  who  followed  their  profession  with  any 
scrupulousness,  invariably  required  medical  aid.     Wql  may  mention  the 
cold  churches,  the  occasional  long  fastings,  the  incessant  choral  singing 
in  unaired,  unhealthy  galleries;  all  detrimental  to  health.     Whenever 
a  monk  was  bled,  he  had  seven  days*  perfect  freedom;  and  many  went 
through  it  merely  on  this  account.     The  last  abbot  arranged  there 
should  be  a  month  set  apart,  in  which  the  whole  convent  should  pass 
under  the  sanatory  remedy.     During  this  time,  a  certain  number  in 
turn  had  a  week  under  the  physician,  dining  in  the  hospital,  and  wan- 
dering at  pleasure  over  the  grounds;  receiving  their  friends,  and  playing 
at  cards  all  the  afternoon.     Pleasure  excursions  were  permitted  to  the 
farms  belonging  to  the  convent,  and  to  the  five  diflPerent  parishes  belong- 
ing to  it.     Late  hours  were  permitted  in  the  morning;  attendance  at 
church  only  enforced  once  a  day,  and  two  days  were  permitted  to  each 
one  for  dining  at  the  abbot's  table,  where  ease  and  pleasure  predomi- 
nated.   They  were  allowed  to  ride  to  the  different  pilgrimages  around. 
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or  had  carriages  to  go  and  see  priests  settled  at  a  distance.  This  period 
was  looked  forward  to  hy  the  whole  convent.  Two  months  followed,  in 
which  the  monks  took  in  turn  to  provide  for  the  abbot's  table,  by  fish- 
ing or  shooting  after  mid-day  service  (**  the  nones  '*),  and  in  which  they 
might  often  invite  some  friend.  So  fond  were  they  of  this  permission, 
almost  every  monk  had  his  own  gun  and  rifle.  But,  undoubtedly,  the 
greatest  pleasure  helonging  to  the  monastery  was  the  pilgrimages, 
chiefly  made  also  at  this  time.  There  were  five  holy  places  of  prayer 
to  which  pilgrimage  could  be  made,  as  within  sufficient  distance,  and  by 
a  little  skill,  each  monk  could  attend  one  sacred  spot  once  a  week.  The 
convent  being  one  with  a  very  rich  foundation^  as  I  shall  mention  after- 
wards, maintained  thirty  riding  horses,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
Inonks  for  these  express  purposes;  as  at  each  pilgrimage  it  was  under- 
stood they  performed  mass,  or  gave  religious  instruction  or  comfort  to 
the  assembled  people  there.  All  throughout  the  year,  in  good  weather, 
seven  were  ready  saddled  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  seven 
monks,  appointed  the  night  before,  had  permission  to  go.  The  prior 
had  this  power  entirely  in  his  hands;  and  each  evening,  after  supper  in 
the  refectory,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  monks  to  stand  up,  with  their 
hands  crossed  and  clasping  the  scapulary,  while  the  prior  passed  by  each 
one.  Those  who  had  the  favour  to  ask  of  attending  a  pilgrimage,  or  of 
being  late  for  matins  from  temporary  indisposition,  bowed  the  head. 
A  single  sign  gave  or  denied  permission.  All  the  others,  who  bowed 
not,  were  understood  to  keep  to  the  usual  routine  of  home  duty.  Four 
hours  of  absence  were  granted  for  each  pilgrimage.  The  elder  priests 
had  to  attend  to  the  confessional  of  each  chapel,  and  the  younger  to  say 
mass;  and  many,  when  they  had  leave,  walked  to  the  sacred  spot. 
There  were  not  horses  enough  for  all  to  ride,  and  those  monks  who 
played  the  wind  instruments,  or  were  the  acting  musicians  of  the  choir, 
were  generally  such  suflferers  from  lung  complaints,  that  they  were 
unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  horseback.  In  each  pilgrimage  was  a  pro- 
vost's house,  with  a  resident  chaplain  or  priest.  Here  the  monk  put  up 
his  horse  or  mule,  and  breakfasted;  and  here  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  ot  free  conversation.  No  limit  was  put  on  their  pro- 
visions, and  many  monks  generally  arranged  to  meet.  Coffee,  chocolate, 
milk,  bacon,  sausages,  and  game  and  fruit,  were  the  usual  condiments. 
Then  commenced  mass  or  religious  services,  whicli,  on  a  Sunday  or  fS^te 
day,  lasted  for  many  hours;  but  on  a  common  day  each  priest  said  one 
mass,  for  which  he  received  120  kreutzers  (lOrf.),  and  then,  after  going 
to  the  confessional,  or  seeing  their  friends  privately,  returned  home- 
ward. 

On  particular  saints'  days,  such  as  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  or  St. 
Paul's  day,  the  people  resorted,  in  great  multitudes,  to  these  places; 
and  the  pilgrims  were  urgent  in  their  desires  for  the  absolutions  and 
prayers  of  the  priests.  Sometimes,  on  such  occasions,  the  prior,  ten 
father  confessors,  and  thirty  priests,  would  attend,  and  be  engaged  all 
day  in  confessing  and  giving  counsel  to  5000  or  6000  pilgrims.  Such 
days  filled  the  private  purses  of  the  monks,  and  were  most  acceptablei 
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as  our  only  way  of  having  money  to  procure  any  little  private  luxury. 
We  also  often  met  our  relatives  and  friends,  and  could  maintain  inter- 
course with  many  who,  otherwise,  must  have  heen  as  dead  to  us.  Too 
many  pleasures  were  associated  with  these  pilgrimages  for  me  to  enter 
fully  into  them.  The  abuses  were  great;  and  to  me  it  was  melancholy 
to  see  the  religious  feeling  that  brought  these  poor  people  sometimes 
500  miles  to  seek  advice  and  instruction  on  points  which  we  could  nei« 
ther  understand  nor  in  which  we  could  give  counsel.  They  subsisted, 
during  their  journeys,  on  dry  fruits  and  cheese,  bringing  us  all  the  little 
money  they  had;  and  generally  their  pilgrimage  proved  their  ruin.  .• 
Their  work  and  house  affairs  were  forsaken;  their  health  was  severely 
injured,  and  their  bodies  were  weakened  by  the  fatigue  and  want  of 
food  and  shelter.  They  would  spend  the  nights  on  the  floor  of  the 
chapel,  fast  all  day  attending  the  masses,  and  then  trust  to  the  confess- 
ing priest  to  enlighten  their  perplexed  and  darkened  mind,  and  feed  the 
thirsty  soul.  Constantly  from  their  patois  language  we  understood 
not  a  word.  We  had  to  guess  the  disease  as  well  as  the  remedy,  and 
then  had  to  admonish  and  to  console.  As  deacons,  we  were  instructed 
to  go  on  the  one  grand  principle — that  wherever  there  were  complaints 
of  distress,  sin  and  carelessness  had  been  the  cause.  We  were  to  re- 
prove, to  urge  to  devotion  in  attending  mass  and  prayer,  and  then  to 
administer  holy  water,  and  to  sell  some  holy  relic.  If  diseases  of  the 
body  or  of  the  cattle  were  mentioned,  there  were  certain  remedies  we 
were  taught  to  give.  For  example;  for  blindness  we  had  small  portions 
of  dung,  mixed  up  with  holy  water,  put  in  over  night,  and  with  which 
the  people  were  to  anoint  their  eyes,  or  that  of  their  cattle. 

Consequences  of  another  kind  I  could  mention  belongins  to  these 
pilgrimages;  many  of  which  have  come  before  me  in  my  time.  For- 
bidden marriages  were  here  consummated;  intercourse,  broken  off  by 
parents,  renewed.  Lovers  met  by  appointment,  and  many  unhappy 
events  naturally  followed;  and  such  stories  were  neither  unknown  nor 
uncommon  to  us.     On  one  only  will  I  touch  upon  here. 

A  young  female  pilgrim  became  an  object  of  attention  to  me,  from 
watching  and  following  one  of  my  brethren.  Her  face  became  familiar, 
and  at  many  a  pilgrimage  I  watched  her  wandering  about  till  she  found 
the  confessional  at  which  he  was  father  confessor.  Once  it  was  evident 
there  vras  a  long  and  mutual  confession.  I  expec  ed  him  to  flee  our 
monastery;  but  this  has  never  yet  happened,  from  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  of  our  prior.  Time  went  on,  and  the  monk  only  became  more 
close  and  silent.  I  looked  for  her  at  the  pilgrimages  of  the  next  year, 
but  in  vain.  I  saw  him  also  walk  through  the  multitude  with  a  dark, 
disturbed  countenance.  At  last,  throMgh  one  of  my  ovm  pilgrim  ac- 
quaintances, I  found  means  to  inquire  after  her,  when  I  was  told  that 
she  had  drowned  herself  the  preceding  autunm,  on  returning  home  from 
her  pilgrimage. 

[^Note. — The  same  description  of  the  pilgrimages  may  be  seen  in  the  Cistertian 
CoHTents  at  Frankenthal,  that  near  Baden  Baden,  and  in  the  abbey  of  Langheim,  in 
Bavaria.] 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  ANCIENT  COMMERCE  OF  ENGLAND, 
.  FROM  THE  ROMANS  TO  THE  END  OF  EDWARD  THE 
THIRD'S  REIGN. 


In  searching  the  writings  of  the  earlier  chroniclers  and  historians  of  our 
land  we  find  in  the  indistinct  accounts  there  given,  that  the  extensive 
commerce  with  which  the  Almighty  has  so  eminently  blessed  us,  had  its 
origin  in  small  beginnings,  and  owes  its  present  iflourishing  condition, 
under  God,  more  to  the  perseverance  and  good  education  of  our  people, 
than  to  any  natural  production  of  the  kingdom. 

When  the  Romans  had  got  firmly  settled  in  Britain,  and  had  planted 
their  colonies  here  aud  there,  they  taught  those  inhabitants  who  had 
been  civilised  by  their  means  the  arts  of  building  houses  and  making 
cloth,  in  which  latter  they  excelled,  more  especially  as  they  paid  attention 
to  fine-wooUed  sheep,*  which  Strabo  and  Pliny  inform  us  they  imported 
from  the  mother  country  :f  besides  these,  many  other  minor  arts  owe 
their  introduction  to  them;  but  during  their  ascendancy  nothing  con- 
siderable was  done  in  the  way  of  exportation,  almost  all  trade  of  that 
kind  being  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  metals  and 
corn. 

After  the  misfortunes  at  home  had  compelled  the  Romans  to  withdraw 
their  troops,  Britain  still  held  a  trade,  but  it  was  almost  totally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Flemings  and  the  merchants  of  Gaul.  In  the  reign  of 
Alfred  and  Edgar  the  Peaceful  we  find  accounts  of  voyages  and  fleets, 
to  which,  as  regards  the  latter  monarch,  though  we  do  not  mean 
to  deny  them  altogether,  little  credit  can  be  given.  It  was  not  till 
Edward  III.  commenced  his  reign  that  manufactures  Vere  intro- 
duced and  maritime  mercantile  enterprize  awakened.  From  Edward 
III.  to  the  Reformation  these  gradually  extended,  and  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  increased.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Flemings 
came  over  to  England  for  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  and,  says  Hume,  **as  many  of  these  were  the  most 
industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  rendered  that 
country  celebrated  for  its  arts,  she  (Elizabeth)  reaped  the  advantage  of 
introducing  into  England  some  useful  manufactures  which  were  formerly 
unknown  in  that  kingdom."^  In  1600  the  first  patent  to  the  East 
India  Company  was  given,  that  trade  after  a  few  experiments  having 
been  found  to  be  very  productive.  The  discoveries  of  JCab6t  and  other 
adventurers  on  the  coast  of  North  America  led  to  the  colonization  of  that 

•  Columella  de  re  rustica,  Lib.  viL     Virgil  and  Horace. 

f  Camden,  in  his  Britannica,  says,  speaking  of  Winchester : — ''This  city  without 
doubt  was  very  famous  in  the  Roman  times,  for  it  was  here  that  the  Roman  emperors 
Beem  to  have  had  their  imperial  weaving  shops.''  Gibson's  second  edition,  vol.  i. 
p.  141. 

}  Mikheirs  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  195. 
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country,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  monarch  James  I.  charters 
were  issued  for  companies  of  merchants,  expeditions  were  formed  and 
sent  out,  towns  built,  the  country  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  the 
foundation  laid  of  that  republic  known  at  the  present  day  as  the  United 
States. 

From  this  time,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Charles's  and  James  II., 
the  colonies  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  where  the  English 
had  possession  of  Jamaica  and  other  Islands,  increased  in  population  and 
productiveness  and  intercourse  with  European  nations;  and  the  East 
became  every  year  more  valuable.  In  1 685,  on  the  cruel  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantz,  large  numbers  of  industrious  Protestants  were, 
through  fear  of  persecution,  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and  flee  for 
refuge  to  England,  where  they  materially  improved  and  increased 
yarious  important  manufactures. 

Coming  to  our  own  times,  we 'find  many  great  improvements  to  which 
the  discoveries  in  art  and  science  have  chiefly  given  rise.  The  establish* 
ment  of  the  Bank  may  justly  be  considered  one  of  these;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  railroads,  formation  of  canals,  better  preservation  of  old  and 
opening  of  new  highway  roads,  have  enabled  merchandize  to  be  trans- 
ported from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  in  a  space  of  time  and 
with  a  facility  hardly  to  be  credited.  Lastly,  though  greatest  of  all,  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labour,  the  cotton  factories,  and 
the  aid  given  to  the  various  arts  by  chemistry  and  natural  science,  have 
given  Britain  the  high  honour  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and,  in  conjunction  with  America,  the  means  of  carrying  out 
the  benevolent  schemes  of  her  inhabitants  for  the  civilisation  of  the 
barbarous  nations  of  the  globe. 


SHIPS  AND  NAYI6A.TI0N  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  RECORDS  TO  THE  TIME 
OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

After  the  colonization  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  we  find,  as  stated 
above,  that  they  imported  and,  to  a  small  extent,  exported  various  articles 
from  and  to  the  coast  of  Gaul,  the  mother  country  (Italy)  and  the  older 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Oysters  from  the  Rutupiee  were  sent  to  Rome 
for  the  luxurious  nobles.  But  still  the  vessels  belonging  to  our  country 
were  small  in  size  and  number,  and  till  the  time  of  the  justly  celebrated 
Alfred  things  continued  the  same.  In  886  he  had  vessels  built  which, 
with  sums  of  money,  he  let  out  to  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
to  the  Levant  for  merchandize  and  jewels,  some  of  which  latter  are  sup- 
,  posed  to  be  still  ornaments  t)f  the  crown  of  state.  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
was  the  boundary  of  their  travels,  though  some  idle  tales  are  current  that, 
crossing  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  they  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  sailed 
to  India;  but  though  they  might  have  brought  Indian  commodities  from 
the  Levant,  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  made  voyages  beyond  it. 

About  the  year  890  Alfred  obtained  information  from  a  native  of 
Heligoland,  ^amed  Octher,  of  his  travels  to  the  north :  says  he,  "  Upon 
a  certeine  time  he  fell  into  a  fantasie  and  a  desire  to  prove  and  know  how 
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farre  that  land  (Norway)  stretched  northward,  and  whether  there  were 
any  habitation  of  men  northward  beyond  the  desert.  Whereupon 
he  took  his  voyage  directly  north  along  the  coast,  having  upon  his 
Bteereboord  always  the  desert  land  and  upon  his  leereboord  the  main 
ocean,  and  continued  his  course  for  the  space  of  three  dayes.  In  which 
space  he  was  come  as  far  towards  the  north  as  commonly  the  whale 
hunters  use  to  travel."*  From  the  last  sentence  we  see  that  the  whale 
fishery  was  established;  and  from  subsequent  travels  we  find  that 
Octher's  voyages  are  generally  correct,  both  as  respects  the  coast  and 
the  habits  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ships  belonging  to  king  Alfred 
about  this  time  were  longer  and  higher  than  those  of  the  Danes,  some 
having  forty  oars  and  others  being  half-decked. 

From  Alfred  to  Edgar  little  is  known  of  the  English  navigation.  In 
iBthelstan*s  reign  it  was  enacted,  ''  that  if  a  inerchant  thrived  so  that  he 
fared  thrice  over  the  wide  sea  by  his  own  means  then  was  he  thenceforth 
of  thaneright  worthy,"  that  is,  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  privileges 
and  name  of  a  gentleman  .f  This  is  all  we  know  of  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  60  years,  from  the  last  years  of  Alfred  to  the  accession  of  Edgar. 
Of  the  latter  prince's  reign  Roger  de  Hovedon,  Ranulphus  Estrensis, 
and  Florence  of  Worcester  tell  us  much,  though  their  accounts  deserve 
little  credit.  Ranulphus  places  the  ships  of  the  king's  four  fleets  at 
4,000,  and  the  two  other  chroniclers  state  the  navy  to  be  of  three 
divisions,  each  consisting  of  1,200  strong  vessels  (robustse  naves); 
while  William  Thome  the  monk  makes  their  number  but  400  altogether. 
We  are  inclined  to  take  the  lesser  number  as  the  truth,  and  having  de- 
termined that  part  of  the  narrative  we  shall  proceed.  According  to  these 
monks,  to  whose  opinion  we  must  add  that  of  the  learned  Hakluyt, 
Edgar,  every  year  after  Easter,  commanded  his  vessels  to  be  collected  in 
their  different  divisions  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  coasts  of 
England;  then  sailing  with  the  eastern  part  to  the  west  and  sending  that 
back,  he  set  out  for  the  north  with  the  western  division  and,  crossing 
the  land,  returned  to  the  east  with  the  northern  fleet,  thus  making  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  lower  parts  of  Britain. 

In  979  Etheldred  II.  directed  the  following  taxes  on  vessels  to 
be  levied  at  Billingsgate:  they  are  given  in  full  in  the  book,  **Deinsti- 
tutis  Lundonie,"  containing  the  laws  made  in  his  reign  with  reference 
to  London. 

A  small  vessel  (navicula)  was  to  pay   -     .     -    -Id. 

A  large  one  bearing  sails    -...-.        Id. 

A  keel  (ceol  vel  hulcus)    -     -     -     --     -     -     4d. 

A  vessel  filled  with  timber,  one  piece  for  toll 

Whoever  came  to  the  bridge  with  a  boat  of  fish 
was  to  pay     ------..--    ^d. 

And  if  the  boat  were  a  large  one       -    -     -       Id. 

•  Hakluyt's  principal  Navigations,  Voiages,  TraffiqueSi  and  Discoveries  of  the 
English  nation.     London.     1598. 

f  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  printed  by  command  of  His  Majesty 
King  William  IV.     London.     1840.    p.  81. 
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And  others  according  to  the  size  of  the  ships  and  the  quality  of  the 
merchandize:  specifying  merchants  from  Rouen  who  bought  wine, 
Flemings,  Poictevins,  Normans,  &c. 

(To  he  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  beg  to  remind  our  Readers  that  we  are  not  answerable  for  the  sentimentg 
qf  owr  Correspondents,'} 


CATHOLIC  TRUTH  AS  TO  THE  PROMISE  MADE  TO  ABRAHAM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman, 

Sir, — I  comply  most  willingly  with  your  request,  and  send  you  herewith  my 
view  of  Catholic  truth,  as  respects  the  faith  of  our  forefather  Abraham.  The 
protestant  interpretation  of  the  words,  "  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the 
promises  made,  admits  of  no  controversy,  having  been  decided  long  ago  by 
that  faithful  witness  St.  Paul;  therefore,  to  Abraham  and  the  seed  of  Abrsuiam^ 
which  is  Christ,  the  promises  whatever  they  were  belong. 

"Abram  the  Hebrew,"  at  the  call  of  his  God,  left  his  father's  house,  his 
country,  and  his  kindred,  and  went  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  thee,*'  said 
the  Lord,  "  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

The  obedience  of  Abram  to  the  voice  of  God  led  to  a  nearer  communion ; 
Abram  builded  then  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  him,  and 
manifestation  to  sight  and  worship  rewarded  the  obedience  of  the  man  who  had 
heard  of  God  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  and  obeyed  his  voice.  Now  what  were 
the  promises?  To  Abram  personally,  "All  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee 
will  I  give  it . ...  for  ever."  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  "when  the  Most 
High  mvided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,"  (Deut.  xxxii.  8,)  he  reserved 
to  himself  three  things — ^the  seventh  of  time,  the  tenth  of  labour,  and  **  the 
glory  of  all  lands."  When  He  gave  the  earth  to  the  chil(iren  of  men,  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  specially  excepted  j  and  the  promise  of  that  land  to  Abraham 
for  ever  marks  a  special  favour  worthy  of  the  Giver  and  his  friend  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made. 

"  To  thee  and  thy  seed'*  was  that  promise  made,  and  when  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  Abram  in  vi^on,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  Abram  says, 
**  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed :  and,  lo,  one  bom  in  my  house  is  mine  heir," 
but  the  Lord  says,  "  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be 
thine  heir,"  and  bring  him  forth  bids  him  look  towards  heaven,  "  and  tell  the 
stars  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them,"  adding,  "  So  shall  thy  seed  be."  Now, 
we  must  not  confound  the  heir  Isaac,  and  the  seed,  Christ,  and  the  conftision  of 
type  and  antit3rpe  so  common  in  all  ages  will  be  thus  avoided. 

The  Apostle's  interpretation  comes  in  again  here,  Abram  staggered  not  at  the 
promise  of  God,  and  in  due  time  Isaac  was  bom ;  but  now  comes  a  very  re- 
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markable  occcurrence,  Abram  asks  for  a  sign,  "whereby  shall  I  know  that  I 
shall  inherit  the  land;"  and  then  was  it  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  go  to 
his  fathers  in  peace,  and  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age ;  that  "  hereafter  be 
should  receive  it  for  an  inheritance."  And  that  he  shall  be  raised  from  the 
dead  to  inherit  it  is  clear  from  the  interpretation  given  by  our  Lord  to  the 
words  of  Moses  at  the  bush.  And  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Abraham  expected 
such  a  hteral  fulfilment  in  the  resurrection  age,  else  why  did  he  purchase  a 
a  burying  place  for  a  possession  ?  When,  in  after  years,  the  Lord  would  give 
assurance  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  the  children  of  Israel  of  their  return  as 
a  nation  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  their  present  dispersion  as  I  understand 
it,  He  sent  during  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  Hanameel  to  test  the  pro- 
phet ;  "  Buy  my  field,  I  pray  thee, .....  buy  it  for  thyself."  You  say  Israel 
will  return  again.  Will  you  buy  a  property  under  such  circumstances?  The 
prophet  buys  it,  and  all  the  formahties  of  law  are  gone  through,  and  the  title 
deeds  of  the  estate  are  put  into  "an  earthen  vessel  that  they  may  continue  many 
days."  And  when  these  "  many  days,"  during  whidi  Israel  remains  without  a 
king,  are  fulfilled,  the  deeds  shall  be  forthcoming,  so  sure  as  the  stones  set  up 
in  Jordan  by  Joshua  shall  be  found  a^un  "in  the  time  to  come  {avptov,  to-morrow), 
as  sure  will  Abraham  who  sleeps  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  arise  and  inherit  the 
land. 

It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  that  "  they  are  not  to  he 
heard  which  feign  that  the  old  Fathers  did  look  onlv  for  transitory  promises;" 
and,  if  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  fulfilled  in  his  fiaving  become  possessed  hy 
purchase  of  a  burying  place ! — ^if  David  the  son  of  Jesse  shall  ndt  nse  fi!om  the 
dead  and  be  "  the  prince  "  of  the  next  dispensation,  (Ezekl.  xxxiv.  24) — if  Moses, 
and  Aaron,  and  Samuel,  shall  not  be  among  them  that  call  upon  the  Lord  when 
He  shall  "  reign  in  righteousness" — if,  in  short,  all  that  was  written  about  the 
people  and  the  land  has  secured  its  accomplishment,  then  they  must  be  heard 
who  in  these  days  do  affirm  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory 
promises. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  Abraham's  conduct  was  his  patience;  his 
patient  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  What  would  have  been 
easier  for  that  "  mighty  prince,"  who  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
gold,  who  with  his  own  trained  servants  actually  defeated  the  victorious  kings; 
what  would  have  been  so  easy  as  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  land,  and 
would  it  not  in  these  days  of  policy,  have  been  deemed  a  providential  opening 
of  the  way  for  him  ?  But  no !  Abraham  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Nimrod 
who,  before  the  time  became  a  mighty  hunter,  and  before  the  Lord,  the  true 
Hunter,  shall  hunt  his  people  from  every  mountain,  and  every  hiU,  and  out  of 
the  holes  of  the  rocks,  established  his  kingdom  at  Babel ;  Abraham  did  not  set 
up  himself,  as  the  priest  and  the  king  upon  his  throne  has  done  in  the  Bahylon 
of  the  Apocalypse,  forestalling  the  kingdom,  and  seeking  to  frustrate  the  purpose 
of  God.  Abraham  did  none  of  these  things,  Abraham,  like  Job,  is  waiting  till 
his  change  comes.  He  rested  upon  the  faithfulness  of  his  God,  who  promised 
him  possession  in  the  fulness  of  time.  Two  signs  were  given  to  Abraham  :— 
Circumcision,  whereby  the  Lord  cut  a  covenant  m  the  flesh  (rTT^»  to  cut)  used 
1  Saml.  xi.  2,  xx.  16,  Ps.  cv.  9,  Hag.  ii.  6,  and  other  places,  as  well  as  Gen. 
XV.  18,  ("made  a  covenant"),  and  by  cutting  off  in  each  individual  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  soul  be  not  cast  off  from  his  people,  that  the  individual  perish 
not ;  they  shall  truly  be  cut  off,  separated,  and  not  reckoned  among  the  nations, 
(Numbers  xxiii.  9);  they  are  a  separate  people  in  their  disposition,  and  they 
shall  be  separate  in  the  age  to  come,  as  Baptism,  whereby  the  circumcision  of 
the  heart  is  effected,  separates  Christians  from  the  world,  making  them  not  of 
the  world,  but  children  of  God,  so  its  type,  circumcision,  cuts  of  the  Jewish 
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nation  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  a  nation  of  whom  it  is  stud,  *'  if  the 
ordinances  of  heaven,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  depart,  then  shall  the 
seed  of  Israel  cease  from  being  a  nation  before  me  for  ever,"  saith  the  Lord ; 
and  of  whom  again  he  said,  **  if  I  have  not  appointed  the  ordinances  of  heaven 
and  earth,  then  will  1  cast  away  the  seed  of  Jacob."  Oh  that  the  children  of 
Israel  would  bethink  themselves  and  turn  unto  Jehovah,  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end ;  then  would  he  be  merciful  unto  his  land  and  unto  his 
people.  He  would  have  respect  unto  the  covenant  made  of  old,  cut  in  theur  very 
flesh ;  he  would  shortly  accomplish  the  number  of  his  elect,  and  hasten  his 
kingdom. 

This  seal  extended  to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh,  as  baptism  to 
all  his  seed  after  the  Spirit,  or  more  nroperly  his  seed,  which  is  Christ,  and  to 
us  members  of  his  body,  his  flesh,  ana  his  bones.  The  second  si^  was  per- 
sonal, whereby  Abraham  was  assured  that  he  should  inherit  the  land ;  it  teaches 
us  what  judgment  is, — "  that  nation,  whom  they  serve,  will  I  judge :  and  after- 
ward shall  thy  seed  come  out  with  great  substance,"  (Gen.  xv.  14).  Such, 
doubtless,  will  be  the  end  of  the  Spiritual  Egypt  and  Babylon,  when  the  seed 
of  Abram  are  scattered  and  peeled  judgment  will  come  down  upon  the  apostate 
nations  of  Christendom,  and  Israel  shall  go  out  with  great  substance ;  the  dead 
saints  shall  rise,  the  living  ones  be  changed,  and  with  Him  who  died  and  rose 
again^  shall  execute  the  judgment  written^  for  such  honour  have  all  his  saints. 

Patbra  Lignea. 


DESECRATION  OF  CHURCH  FONTS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman, 
Dear  Sir, — ^Your  correspondent  "J.  J."  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
decency  by  his  letter  on  the  "  Neglect  of  Church  Fonts."  Allow  me  to  cite  a 
singular  fact  bearing  on  the  question.  A  short  time  since  I  was  much  astonished 
to  perceive  in  a  completely  new  chapel  of  ease,  a  very  old  font,  and  pointed  it  out 
to  a  clerical  friend  who  accompanied  me ;  on  his  reading  the  inscription,  we 
became  yet  more  at  a  loss,  for  it  was  to  this  effect : — The  Revds.  A.  and  B., 
Rectors  orC.  and  D.,  gave  the  font  of  E.  to  the  Church  of  F.  How  could  the 
Rectors  of  two  parishes  give  the  font  of  a  third  to  the  Church  of  a  fourth  ? 
Such  was  our  simultaneous  exclamation.  A  few  days  afterwards  my  doubts 
were  resolved  by  the  officiating  clergyman.  The  matter  stood  thus; — ^The 
Church  of  E.  had  fallen  to  ruins ;  whereupon  the  then  Rectors  of  C.  and  D. 
took  possession  of  the  font,  and  divided  it  between  them.  The  pillar  was  made 
to  support  a  sundial  in  the  garden  of  the  one,  whilst  the  bowl  was  used  as  an 
ornamental  basin  in  the  grounds  of  the  other.  Such  disgusting  desecration, 
sir,  needs  no  comment.  Anything  I  could  say  would  merely  weaken  the  effect 
which  the  simple  narrative  must  produce  on  every  well-regulated  mind. 

I  happened  to  become  acquainted  a  short  time  since  with  a  very  singular  sub- 
stitute for  a  font,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  the  original,  which  I  will  also  now 
relate.  Some  new  pews  were  to  be  made,  and  in  order  to  gain  the  desired  space 
and  position  a  high  oblong  tomb  was  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  church  floor; 
the  two  long  sides  contained  each  two  square  pannels.  The  innovators  having 
taken  these  away,  cut  them  in  half  so  as  to  make  four  square  pannels ;  they 
then  stuck  these  together,  and  made  a  flooring  of  lead  for  them,  and  placed  the 
fanebrial  box  on  the  top  of  a  pillar.  They  carried  off  the  font,  laid  the  base 
down  on  the  pavement,  stuck  the  bowl  under  the  church-door-scraper,  and 
threw  away  the  pillars  which  supported  it ;  so  that  my  friend,  the  new  Rector, 
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has  been  unable  to  recover  them,  and  is  obliged  to  restore  this  portion  of  the 
font  by  conjecture.  Fortunately,  however,  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  ori^nal 
plan.  I  scarcely  need  add,  that  his  restoration  does  not  end  with  the  font,  but 
proceeds  to  the  tomb  of  the  benefactor,  so  ungratefully  defaced.  Alas  I  that 
these  things  should  thus  be. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Philoprepes. 


REVIEWS. 


Archaiological  and  Graphic  Illtuftrations  of  Ashbourne  Church,  Derbyshire, 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Tenison  Mosse,  M.A.    Large  folio.    F.  C.  Moon. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  more  gratifying  work  is  placed  before  us  than  that  which 
we  are  now  about  to  notice.  The  splendid  volume  of  Mr.  Mosse  is,  in  intention, 
in  execution,  and  in  feeling,  equally  entitled  to  our  praise  and  admiration;  and 
we  warmly  and  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  those  of  our  Reverend  brethren 
and  non-clerical  readers  who  can  afford  to  indulge  themselves  in  so  costly  a 
purchase.  A  series  of  seven  views  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  S.  Rayner,  litho- 
graphed with  the  usual  talent  and  excellence  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Haghe,  form 
the  pictorial  portion  of  the  book ;  which  the  research  and  learning  of  the  Re- 
verend Author  have  rendered  as  valuable  as  it  is  beautiful.  Sincerely  do  we 
regret  that  our  limits  are  too  circumscribed  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  this  magnifi- 
cent work  otherwise  than  in  generalities,  for  we  could  find  subject  sufficient  to 
fill  our  entire  number  without  one  fear  of  worrying  our  readers ;  but,  as  this 
gratification  is  denied  to  us,  we  can  only  assert  that,  both  in  a  graphic  and  a 
iiterary  light,  this  volume  deserves  all  the  popularity  which  we  cordially  desire 
for  it. 

We  have,  however,  as  Churchmen  and  Christians,  one  objection  to  advance 
against  Mr.  Rayner.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  his  drawings  are  admirable'; 
but  we  enter  our  protest  s^ainst  the  utter  want  of  keeping,  and  even  of  pro- 
priety in  his  grouping.  The  dandy  ^ntleman  with  black  curls,  sprinkling  the 
arm  of  an  infinnt  at  the  Font,  is  no  fittmg  representation  of  an  Anglican  minister 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  one  of  the  most  holy  Sacraments  of  the  Church ; 
nor  do  the  sponsors  at  a  christening  take  up  their  position  where  they  cannot  be 
witnesses  of  the  sacred  rite  in  which  they  bear  so  responsible  a  part ;  neither  is 
it  usual,  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  for  the  clerk  to  appear  m  plain  clothes 
within  the  altar-rail. 

These  are  wilful  and  unnecessary  errors,  into  which  so  clever  an  artist  should 
be  ashamed  to  fall ;  and  we  sincerely  trust,  that  when  we  next  come  in  contact 
with  any  of  his  productions,  he  will  give  proof  of  having  studied  with  more  care 
both  costume  and  consistency. 

The  irreverent  heedlessness  of  Mr.  Rayner  forms  the  only  blemish  of  this 
exquisite  volume. 

The  Rector  in  Search  of  a  Curate.    By  a  Clergyman,    London :  Hatchards. 

1844. 

This  excellent  little  work  would  have  been  noticed  long  ago  in  the  pages  of 
this  magazine  but  for  a  series  of  mistakes,  the  discussion  of  which  would  not 
interest  the  reader,  and  which  we  mention  here  onlv  to  show  that  the  book 
was  not  overlooked.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows.  A  Rector  desirous 
of  obtaining  assistance  seeks  a  Curate — ^many  present  themselves,  and  the 
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display  of  their  various  characters  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  volume^  tip^  at 
last,  a  sound  Evangelical  High-Churchman,  a  good  Anglican  CathoUc,  yet  a 
thorough  ProtestanC  undertook  the  duties  of  the  cure.  We  feel  called  upon 
especiuly  to  notice  in  this  work  the  absence  of  any  bitter  party  spirit,  a  tone  of 
gentleness  and  moderation  which  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  reader.  Were  we 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  this  tale  (if  so  it  is  to  be  called)  and  the 
fictions  of  Messrs.  Gresley  and  Paget,  we  should  say  that  they  display  Church 
principles  without  detriment  to  the  life  giving  doctnnes  of  the  Gospel,  and  this 
displays  the  life  giving  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  without  detriment  to  Church 
principles.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  delineation  of  Mr.  Sericold, 
the  college  tutor,  a  good  man  and  a  learned  man,  but  imfit  for  the  work  of 
pastoral  agency ;  witn  the  ultra-Evangelical,  who  drew  his  creed  from  Krum- 
macher;  and  with  the  Millenarian  doctor.  Nor  can  we  pass  unnoticed  the 
severe  but  merited  castigation  bestowed  upon  Tractarian  mummery.  Our  only 
objection  (but  that  is  a  serious  one)  is  to  the  imperfect  and  incorrect  views  held 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  succession. 

Some  account  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves  from  Africa,  as  connected  with  Europe 
and  America,  from  the  Introduction  of  the  Trade  into  modem  Europe,  down 
to  the  present  time,  especially  with  reference  to  the  effects  made  by  the  British 
Government  for  its  extinction.  By  Jambs  Bandinel,  Esq.,  Foreign 
Office.    London :  Longmans,  1844. 

Thb  subject  treated  of  in  this  work  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  is 
handled  as  it  deserves.  We  perceive  throughout  the  book  no  attempt  at  effect, 
no  endeavour  to  inta^st  or  attract.  The  author  feels,  and  feels  rightly,  that 
the  subject  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  being  heightened  by  art.  There  is 
indeed  something  far  more  striking  in  the  calm  simpUcity  of  stem  truth  than 
in  all  the  artificial  allurements  which  the  skilful  rhetorician  ever  cast  round  the 
cause  he  has  undertaken.  And  if  there  be  any  one  instance  above  all  others  in 
which  truth  requires  no  external  aid,  it  is  that  of  the  African  Slave  Trade — that 
infernal  traffic,  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  has  dishonoured  God,  and  degraded 
man — ^which  has  devastated  one  continent  in  order  to  curse  another — ^which 
condemns  its  victims  to  a  dark  doom  here,  and  its  perpetrators  to  a  darker 
hereafter. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  these  again  into  chapters. 
The  first  chapter  coUtains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  existence  of  slavery,  its 
varieties  among  the  ancients,  and  its  gradual  disappearance  before  the  advance 
of  Christianitv.  This  is  the  only  portion  of  the  work  which  we  should  wish 
to  see  altered;  we  trust  that  the  next  edition  will  contain  a  more  detailed 
account  of  these  very  interesting  questions,  and  that  we  shall  be  favoured  with 
at  least  two  long  chapters  instead  of  one  short  one..  We  may,  however,  be 
wrong,  as  the  subject  of  the  work  is  not  Slavery  but  Slave  Trade.  The 
first  part  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  introduction  of  the  African  Slave  Trade 
into  Europe,  and  its  progress  among  European  nations.  The  second  part  con- 
tains a  detailed  account  of  the  stru^le  in  England  between  the  AboUtionists 
and  their  opponents,  from  the  first  protest  entered  against  the  trade  by  private 
individuals  to  its  final  abandonment  by  Great  Britain  in  1807.  The  two  first 
who  are  mentioned  as  raising  their  voices  against  the  traffic,  are  Godwin,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  Baxter,  the  celebrated  noncon- 
formist. "  In  1760  Montesquieu  published  his  great  work,  the  *  Esprit  des 
Loix,'  in  which  he  declares  slavery  to  be  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law, 
human  and  divine,  civil  and  moral :  and,  with  a  severe  irony,  ends  by  conclud- 
ing that  Negroes  could  not  be  human  beings,  for,  that  if  they  Were,  the  whole 
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of  Cliristendom  would  have  united  to  put  down  the  Afincan  Slave  Trade."  In 
1759  Adam  Smith  expressed  himself  on  the  same  side;  in  1761  the  Quakers 
took  up  the  cause;  and  in  1762  the  Wesleyans  followed  their  example. 
Hutchinson,  in  his  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  Postlethwaite,  in  his  "  Commer- 
cial Dictionary,"  denounced  the  traffic;  and  in  "1766,  Bishop  Warhurton 
preached  and  puhhshed  an  eloquent  and  powerful  sermon  against  the  Slave 
Trade,  *  which,'  he  said,  *  infringed  all  human  and  all  divine  law,  since  Nature 
made  man  free,  and  grace  incites  him  to  assert  his  freedom.' "  And  at  length 
the  celebrated  judicial  decision  of  1772  established  it  as  a  principle  of  English 
law,  that  as  soon  as  any  slave  set  his  foot  in  England  he  became  free,  and  could 
not  again  be  reduced  to  slavery  but  by  his  own  will.  The  noble  individual 
to  whose  generous  zeal  and  energy  this  was  owing  was  Granville  Sharp — ^the 
high-minded  judge  who  pronounced  it  was  Lord  Mansfield.  From  this  time 
forward  the  advance  of  the  good  cause,  though  slow  if  we  look  at  its  own 
merits,  was  rapid  if  we  measure  its  progress  by  the  average  of  human 
conduct. 

The  third  part  contains  an  account  of  the  "  efforts  of  the  British  Grovem- 
ment,  with  other  Governments,  to  effect  the  entire  extinction  of  the  trade." 
And  thankful  are  we  to  belong  to  a  nation,  which,  however  great  its  crimes 
have  been  in  this  particular,  has,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  continued  so 
earnestly,  honestly,  and  unremittingly,  to  labour  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
Ne^ro.  ThankM  are  we  to  see  from  the  speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  others,  that  whichever  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  preserves  or  obtains  office,  this  holy  cause  will  be  still 
supported  and  advanced  by  our  rulers. 

In  treating  this  momentous  subject,  Mr.  Bandinel  has  combined  the  nervous 
terseness  of  Sallust  with  the  forcible  simplicity  of  Caesar ;  and  if  we  are  to 
look  to  our  own  language  for  a  comparison,  we  should  say  that  his  style  pos- 
sesses the  strength  without  the  cumorousness  of  Johnson — ^the  elegance  with- 
out the  laboriousness  of  Robertson ;  the  strength  is  that  of  a  strong  mind  and 
a  true  cause ;  the  el^ance  that  of  nature — ^nature,  cultivated  and  enriched,  but 
not  controlled  by  art. 

We  shall  conclude  this  somewhat  lengthy  critique — ^lengthy  if  we  look  at  oar 
own  limits,  but  short  in  comparison  with  the  merits  and  importance  of  the 
work  before  us,  with  the  following  extract,  which  gave  us  especial  pleasure! — 

"  The  opponents  of  the  measure  of  1833  for  fixing  a  period  when  slavery 
should  be  abolished  throughout  British  possessions,  foretold  that  riot  and  dis- 
order would  accompany  its  accomplishment  in  the  West  Indies,  and  waste  and 
misery  would  follow  as  its  consequences  there. 

"  But  the  final  termination  of  servitude,  even  in  the  shape  of  apprenticed 
labour,  took  place  throughout  the  British  West  Indies  on  the  1st  Ausust,  1838, 
two  years  previously  to  the  time  when,  by  the  Act  of  1833,  it  had  been  origi- 
nally contemplated;  and  the  accounts  of  that  event  transmitted  by  the  highest 
authorities  and  carefully  collated  by  the  Government,  concur  in  stating,  that 
the  emancipation  took  place  throughout  the  whole  of  the  colonies  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  instance  of  tumult  or  disturbance,  or  the  emplojrment  of 
military  force. 

"  These  accounts  state,  that  the  joy  of  the  Negroes  on  the  1st  August,  1838, 
was  orderly,  sober,  and  religious.  It  was  manifested  throughout  the  colonies 
by  their  assembling  in  the  churches,  to  offer  up  thanksgivings  to  God  for  his 
goodness. 

''  The  accounts  received  further  state,  that  since  the  emancipation  the 
Neeroes  have  been  thriving  and  contented ;  that  they  have  raised  their  manner 
of  living,  and  multiplied  their  comforts  and  enjoyments ;  that  their  offences 
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agftinst  the  laws  have  become  lighter  and  less  frequent ;  that  their  morals  have 
improved ;  that  marriage  has  been  substituted  for  concubinage ;  that  thev  are 
eager  for  education,  and  rapidly  advancing  in  knowledge ;  and  that  rehgion 
powerfully  influences  their  feelings  and  theur  conduct.'*    Pp.  290,  291. 

The  Use  of  the  Catechism,  The  Baptismal  Vow,  and  The  Means  of  Grace  j 
considered  in  Twelve  Lectures,  preached  in  Lent,  1841.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bh-d  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition.    London :   Cleaver.     1843. 

Wb  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  these  very  excellent  and  practical 
lectures.  They  touch  but  lightly  on  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  and  where  they 
do  so,  they  do  it  rightly^  with  a  clear  discnmination  and  a  spirit  of  charity. 
Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  enhghteued  opponents  of  the  Tractarian  views. 

Lecture- Sermons  on  the  Distinctive  Errors  of  Romanism,  preached  in  Portman 
'  Chapel,  St.  Marylehme,  Lent,  1842.     By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.A. 
Late  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Minister  of  the  Chapel.    Third 
Edition.    London:   Cleaver.     1844. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  one  of  those  clergymen  upon  whom  has  been  fastened,  by  the 
ignorant  and  uncharitable,  the  title  or  rather  nickname  of  Puseyite,  This  nick- 
name, which  was  invented  by  the  "  Record'^  newspaper  is,  or  rather  has  been 
apphed  by  all  who  ventured  in  the  heat  of  the  dispute  to  defend  our  holy  Church 
m>m  the  attacks  of  those  who,  like  the  "  Recordites,"  would  spoil  her  of  her 
authority,  her  bishops  of  their  power,  her  laity  of  their  ^iritual  rights.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  these  Lecture- Sermons  without  feeUnjg  a  high  degree  of 
respect  for  Mr.  Bennett,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  divine.  Ttke  arguments  are, 
throughout,  sound  and  temperately  written ;  but  the  theology  is  pure  and 
genuine  Catholic,  and  we  Imow  of  no  work  which  more  ably  sets  forth  the 
tlifferences  between  Rome  and  ourselves. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  True  Age  of  the  World,  in  which  is  determined  the  ChrO' 
nology  of  the  period  from  Creation  to  the  Christian  Era,  By  Professor 
Wallace.    London :   Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  1844. 

The  volume  before  us  is  one  which  treats  on  a  very  difficult,  and  not  a  difficult 
only,  but  a  dry  subject.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  no  small  importance, 
inasmuch  as  infidels  have  often  made  chronology  an  instrument  wherewith  to 
attack  the  truth  and,  consequently,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Professor 
Wallace  has  treated  his  subject  with  great  research,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  works  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  No  student  of  Sacred  History, 
or  indeed  of  any  history  should  be  without  it.  It  clears  up  many  difficulties  in 
a  luminous  manner,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  rationed  religion,  which  we 
seek  for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  many  writers  on  religious  subjects. 

The  Reformation  in  Europe,    London :   Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  cprnpendium  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important 
eras  noted  in  the  historic  page.  It  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Denmark,  the  Low  Countries,  France,  Poland, 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  results  of  the  Reformation.  The 
scholar  may  learn  much  from  its  pages,  and  it  would  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  the  young.  It  is  a  complete  expose  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
popery,  and  whoever  reads  it  must  receive  benefit  therefrom.  It  has  the  turther 
recommendation  of  being  a  very  cheap  volume. 
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Lectwes  on  the  World  brfore  the  Flood.  By  the  Rer.  Charies  Burton^  L.L.D.» 
F.L.S.,  Bfinister  of  All  Saints,  Grosrenor  Square,  Muichester.  London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Ck>.     1844. 

It  is  a  very  consoling  fact  in  the  history  of  our  Churcli,  that  a  race  of  philosophic 
divines,  as  3ret  few  in  number  but  daily  increasing,  are  risins  up  among  us  te 
•how  the  children  of  the  Church  the  vast  stores  of  every  kmd  of  knowledge 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain,  to  treat  them  not  only  as  the  source  of  std- 
vation  but  as  the  fount  also  of  philosophy.  Such  a  teacher  as  Dr.  Burton,  and 
a  more  instructive  and  truly  delightful  work  than  these  lectures,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  There  is  so  ^at  a  grasp  of  comprehension,  so  m^id  a 
perception  of  truth,  and  so  felicitous  a  power  of  iUnstration,  exhibited  in  the 
volume,  that  we  shall  look  with  hope  to  see  many  other  *'  deep  things  of  God" 
treated  of  by  so  sound  a  Christian  philosc^her  as  Dr.  Burton. 

Sermofu  on  Practical  Subjects,  chiefly  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  commonly  called  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Crossthwaite,  M.A.    London :  Rivingtons. 

These  interesting  and  excellent  sermons,  by  the  learned  Rector  of  St.  Mary- 
at-Hill,  London,  are  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  all  those  who  read 
sermons ;  not  with  the  object  of  gaining  amusement,  but  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion ;  not  with  the  view  of  acquiring  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  controversies 
of  the  present  day;  but  with  the  more  praiseworthy  purpose  of  preparing 
themselves  for  that  day  which  we  must  all  behold.  They  are  able,  powerful, 
and  impressive — Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Christian.  The  Scripture  is  their 
fountain,  and  the  Church  their  well.  We  need,  therefore,  scarcely  add  that 
their  waters  are  those  of  salvation. 

My  SchooUBoy  Days,    London :   Religious  Tract  Society.   1844. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  notice  the  very  marked  improvement  which  has  of 
late  taken  place  m  the  publications  of  the  Rehgious  Tract  Society.  We  cannot 
praise  their  divines,  nor  their  theology,  but  we  feel  bound  to  express  our  entire 
approbation  of  their  general  Uterature.  The  series  of  works  on  History,  and 
llatural  History,  which  within  the  last  four  years  they  have  published  do  them 
the  highest  credit,  and  we  only  wish  that  they  would  put  the  authors*  names 
in  theur  title  pages.  We  really  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more 
pleasing  volume  for  youth.  The  Master  is  well  described ;  and  some  of  the 
most  prominent  diaracters — Simon  Sly,  the  thief;  Job  Willett,  the  boaster; 
Charles  Murphy,  the  wag — are  made  the  vehicles  of  much  moral  instruction 
conveyed  in  a  pleasing  form.  There  is,  too,  a  spirit  of  sound,  pure  religion 
running  through  the  whole  which  will  recommend  the  book  to  the  wise  parent 
and  instructor. 

The  Jew,    London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

•'The  Jew  ! "  What  rich,  varied,  and  interesting  associations  are  connected 
with  the  term  of  "  The  Jew."  From  the  Jew  came  the  richest  blessings  which 
Christians  possess.  And  yet  how  few  regard  his  race  with  even  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity.  Truly  the  blood  of  Him  whom  the  Jewish  people  "  slew 
and  hanged  on  a  tree,''  yet  rests  heavily  on  their  children.  But  the  day  will 
arrive,  wb^  these  outcasts  firom  the  land  of  their  lathers;  ftooi  Mount  ZioQ, 
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tLeir  boast  and  delight  in  days  of  yore,  will  once  again  be  transcendently  eknioua 
as  a  people  on  the  earth.  A  knowledge,  then,  of  such  a  people  is  desirable;  and 
such  a  knowledge  this  pretty  volume  conveys.  It  exhibits  the  Jew  as  he  was 
when  the  lamp  of  God  shone  around  his  path ;  as  he  is  now  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe ;  and  as  he  will  be  when  he  becomes  "  one  in  Christ,"  with  his  sup- 
planter,  the  now  more  highly  favoured  Gentile.  We  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIETY   FOR  PROMOTING   CHRISTIAN   KNOWLEDGE. 

On  the  first  of  October  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  took  place,  at  which 
interesting  letters  were  read  from  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  Jamaica,  AustraUa, 
and  Toronto. 

"  I  have  duly  received,"  says  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  "the  treasury 
bill,  being  the  fourth  ^1,000  of  the  Society's  benefaction.  The  tower  is  now 
raised  to  the  first  tier  of  stones  above  the  lancet  windows,  about  ninety  feet 
from  the  plane  of  site;  .  .  .  The  internal  scaffoldiDg  is  being  removed  with 
the  centering,  to  allow  of  the  stones  being  elevated  with  greater  ease  tlian  they 
could  from  Vie  outside.  The  building  has  not  settled  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  the  last  six  months,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  choir  and  transept  will 
soon  soon  rise,  the  ornamental  work  being  safe  from  disturbance,  tip  to 
April  1st,  we  had  expended  209,028.  c.  rupees,  13  anas,  5  pice,  about  j^l,000, 
not  more  than  we  expected.  Our  English  organ,  beHs,  clock,  and  lancet 
windows  will  drain  our  treasury  however;  we  estimate  these  necessary  but 
costly  ornaments,  at  about  40,000.  c.  rupees,  ^4,000.  Our  east  and  west 
windows  which  we  had  put  down  at  <£l,50O  will  be  saved  us  by  the  munificence 
of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  "Windsor,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  Her 
Majesty,  have  presented  us  with  a  superbly  painted  window,  designed  by  the 
piety  of  the  good  and  noble  king  George  III,  m  the  year  1787,  for  St.  George's 
Chapel.  The  design  is  the  Crucifixion,  by  West,  executed  in  deeply  painted 
glass,  by  Jervis.  The  lamented  illness  of  his  late  Majesty  in  1788  stopped  the 
^progress  of  the  work,  and  from  one  cause  or  other,  I  suppose  changes  in  the 
Chapel  windows,  it  was  never  unpacked.  Under  the  able  care  of  Mr.  Wilbment, 
it  is  now  coming  out  to  India,  and  will  adorn  **  King  George  the  Third's 
window,*'  in  the  new  Cathedral  of  Calcutta  (for  such  is  the  name  I  destine  for 
it),  and  forms  a  link  of  interest  and  afi^ection  between  the  Royal  House  of 
Hanover  on  our  Protestant  Throne  at  home  and  the  first  Cathedral  erected  in 
the  most  splendid  possession  of  the  British  crown  (India)  abroad." 

The  next  general  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  12,  1844. 

SOCIETY   FOR  THE   PROPAGATION   OF   THE   GOSPEL    IN    FOREIGN    PARTSk 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  presided  at  four  meetings  of  the  Society,  during 
his  late  progress  through  the  Archdeaconry  of  Derby.  His  lordship  stion^ly 
recommended  parochial  associations,  for  enabling  the  Society  to  increase  its 
resources  so  as  to  meet  its  continually  increasing  demands ;  and  bestowed  upon 
it  that  cordial  praise  which  it  so  richly  deserves.  The  Rev.  T.  Hill,  Vicar  of 
Chesterfield,  announced  his  intention  of  appropriating  to  the  Society  the  alms 
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collected  at  the  offertory  on  some  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church. 
The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  have  also  pronounced 
well-merited  eulogiums  on  the  Society  in  their  late  charges. 

ANQLO-AMERICAN   CHURCH. 

The  triennial  convention  of  the  Anglo-American  Church  is  now  sitting  at 
Philadelphia.  It  is  expected  that  ten  new  Bishops  will  be  appointed,  some 
within  and  some  without  the  union.  Bishops  are  to  he  sent  to  Texas,  to  the 
Maryland  colony  in  Africa,  and  to  China.  The  latter  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
ten  presbyters  and  four  schooknistresses. 

BISHOP   KBNN. 

The  inhabitants  of  Frome  intend  to  restore  to  its  original  splendour  the  chancel 
of  their  Church,  in  honour  of  that  holy  man  Bishop  Kenn. 

ST.  ANDREW,   LEEDS. 

A  COMMITTEE  of  the  trustees  of  the  Advowson  of  the  vicarage  proceeded  on 
Thursday  last  to  view  the  district  proposed  for  the  new  parish  St.  Andrew ; 
and  we  beheve  that  the  consent  of  the  vicar  and  the  trustees  will  be  forthwith 
si^ified  to  the  bishop  and  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  Under  the  Leeds 
Vicarage  act  the  trustees  are  now  formed  into  a  corporation,  and  their  official 
seal  will,  we  understand,  be  used  for  the  first  time  in  sanctioning  this  first  step 
in  the  division  of  the  parish  of  Leeds. — Leeds  Intelligencer, 

WOOLPIT   ALLOTMENT  SUPPER. 

On  Tuesday,  October  15,  1B44,  the  annual  allotment  supper  was  held  in  the- 
schoolroom  at  Woolpit.  The  rector  presided,  and  his  family  waited  on  the 
guests.  Nothing  could  go  off  better.  Appropriate  speeches  were  made  by  the 
rector,  curate^  and  churchwarden,  as  well  as  the  rector's  father,  besides  some 
remarks  also  from  some  of  the  labourers...  The  fare  was  excellent,  and  the 
evening  passed  off  excellently,  closed  by  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  sung  by  the 
whole  assembly.  On  the  next  day  the  labourers'  wives  drank  tea  in  the  same 
place,  and,  after  an  excellent  an'd  truly  christian  speech  from  the  rector,  the 
oand  struck  up  a  country  dance,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  meeting  set  to 
and  danced  to  their  hearts'  content.  A  few  good  songs  were  sung,  and  the 
meeting  closed  with  an  excellent  address  from  the  rector,  followed^  as  on  the 
preceding  night  by  "  God  save  the  Queen." 

We  wish  such  meetings  were  not  merely  general  but  universal;   a  subject 
which  we  shall  discuss  at  some  length  hereafter. 

ORDINATIONS. 

The  Bishop  of  London  proposes  to  hold  an  ordination  on  the  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  December  22, 1844.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  on  Advent  Sunday,  December 
1,  1844.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,^December 
15,  1844.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  proposes  to  hold  an  ordination  for  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  on  the  fourth.Sunday  in 
Advent,  December  22,  1844.  On  the  same  day  ordinations  will  be  held  by  the 
Bishops  of  Chichester,  Oxford,  St.  Davids',  Hereford,  Lincohi,  and  Worcester. 


CITY   STKAM    PRBS8,   LONQ   LANR:    D.   ▲.   DOUDNKT. 
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DECEMBER.— 1844. 


THE    TOPICS    OP    THE    TIMES. 

No.  X. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PRIESTHOOD. 

How  many  widely  differing  associations  do  these  words  call  up— how 
many  deeply  interesting  memories  do  Ihey  suggest — the  fierce  contro- 
versy— the  unholy  zeal  which  has  been  in  turn  displayed  by  those  who 
have  defended  or  impugned  the  authority,  who  have  sought  to  extend 
or  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  Christian  priesthood: — the  mighty 
influence  to  good  or' evil  possessed  by  that  widespread  order — the 
virtues  which  have  adorned  and  the  vices  which  have  disgraced  the 
Presbyters  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

We  had  proposed  to  consider- in  the  present  paper  the  object  and 
nature  of  the  Presbyteral  office,  the  duties  thence  arising,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  performed.  We  find,  however,  that  our  limits 
preclude  the  possibility  of  our  doing  the  subject  full  justice ;  and  our 
readers  must,  therefore,  not  be  astonished  if  we  touch  lightly  on  some 
matters,  and  omit  others  altogether.     But  to  proceed. 

The  objects  of  the  Presbyterate  are  clear.  The  final  object  for  which 
the  Church  was  founded,  the  threefold  ministry  instituted,  and  the 
clerical  ofiice  created,  is  *^  the  glory  of  God  in  the  happiness  of  His 
creatures."  The  immediate  object  of  the  clerical  office  is  twofold — the 
salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  edification  of  saints,  in  other  words,  to  save 
from  the  damnation  of  hell  all  those  who  lie  under  God's  wrath,  and  to 
facilitate,  aid,  and  hasten  the  progress  of  those  who,  being  already  in  a 
state  of  grace,  are  moving  forward  on  the  path  that  leadeth  unto  life. 

To  effect  these  objects,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  has  set 
apart  a  class  of  men  to  preside  in  His  Church,  to  distribute  His  grace, 
and  to  declare  His  truth. 
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He  has  appointed  them  to  preside  in  the  great  congregation,  to  lead 
tHe  praises  for  mercies  granted,  and  the  prayers  for  those  that  are  needed. 
In  praise  the  priest  and  people  offer  their  thanksgivings  together  for 
mercies  vouchsafed  to  themselves  or  to  others ;  in  prayer  they  supplicate 
for  themselves,  for  each  other,  for  both  collectively,  for  the  whole  body 
of  professing  Christians,  and  for  all  manldnd :  and  we  believe,  as  the 
Church  believes,  that  to  these  public  praises  and  prayersuttered  by  the 
fidthful  servants  of  God,  conducted  in  strict  obedience  to  the  direc« 
tions  of  the  Church,  and  presided  over  and  led  by  a  Christian  priest 
lawfully  ordained  by  a  successor  of  the  apostles — ^we  believe,  we  say, 
that  to  such  prayers  and  praises  an  especial  &vour  is  given,  an  especial: 
blessing  promised,  an  especial  answer  given. 

But  the  Christian  Presbyter  is  not  merely  to  preside  in  public  prayer 
and  praise,  he  is  also  commissioned  to  distribute  grace.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  assert  or  to  imagine  that  the  Christian  priesthood  is  the  sole  channel 
of  grace ;  but  we  are  now  considering  not  the  economy  of  grace,  but  the 
office  of  the  priesthood.  Christ,  then,  has  left  with  his  Church  certain 
means  of  grace  which  belong  to  her  alone,  and  which  cannot  in  ordinary 
cases  be  bestowed  or  obtained  save  through  the  medium  of  the  threefold 
ministry. 

Of  these  gifts  of  grace,  some,  as  ordination  and  confirmation,  are  con* 
fined  to  the  bishop ;  others  are  attached  not  only  to  the  Episcopal  bat 
also  to  the  Presbyterial  office.  We  shall  not  now  stop  to  examine 
whether  in  these  cases  the  priest  is  the  mere  deputy  of  the  bishop  or  not, 
but  proceed  to  mention  some  of  them,  and  explain  the  nature  of  his  of- 
fice with  reference  to  them. 

He  is,  then,  commissioned  to  distribute  grace  in  the  two  sacraments 
of  the  gospel,  that  is  to  say.  Baptism,  which  he  is  not  exclusively  privi- 
leged to  perform,  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  which  cannot  be  conse- 
crated save  by  him  or  his  superior;  Baptism,  whereby  we  are  regenerated 
and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church ;  the  Eucharist,  whereby, 
"  if  with  a  truly  penitent  heart  and  lively  faith  we  receive  that  Holy 
Sacrament,  ...  we  spiritually  eat  the  fiesH  of  Christ  and  drink  His 
blood,  we  become  one  with  Christ  and  Christ  with  us,  and  are  made 
.  .  .  very  members  incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  which 
is  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people ;  and  are  also  heirs  through 
hope  of  God's  everlasting  kingdom,  by  the  merits  of  the  death  and 
passion  of  His  dear  Son." 

He  is  also  commissioned  to  distribute  grace  by  other  csdinances ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  Marriage,  instituted  of  God  in  the  time  of  man's  inno- 
cency,  and  signifying  to  us  the  mystical  union  which  is  betwixt  Christ  and 
His  Church ;  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  sanctioned  by  our  Lord  and  en- 
joined by  His  apostle ;  Absolution,  which  confers  on  the  penitent  sinner 
pardon  ftill  and  free ;  and  Benediction,  which  conveys  to  the  heart  of  the 
sincere  believer  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

In  all  these  cases  the  minister  of  Christ  is  the  mere  channel  of  the 
grace  of  God :  thus,  when  the  Absolution  or  Benediction  is  pronounced 
by  one  authorised  to  do  so,  though  the  priest's  lips  move,  and  the  voiee 
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proceeds  from  bis  month,  it  i«  in  reality  Christ,  the  Redeemer  and 
Sancdfier,  who  addresses  His  faitUul  people. 

An  apprehension  is,  we  know,  entertained  by  some  persons,  that  the 
doctrine  here  stated,  the  efficacy  here  attributed  to  the  authoritative  mi« 
nistrations  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  especially  to  those  functions 
which  preeminently,  specifically,  and  directly  convey  grace,  has  a 
tendency  unduly  to  exalt  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or,  as  some  would 
express  it,  to  introduce  "Popery"  and  "Priestcraft.**  But  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject,*  a  candid  perusal  of  the  remainder  of  this 
article,  will  convince  them  that  they  are  labouring  under  a  mistake  or  a 
misunderstanding. 

The  minister  is,  when  administering  the  sacraments  of  the  Gbspel  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  a  passive  instrument,  or,  if  we  may  use  the 
phrase,  a  passive  agent.  He  is  the  mere  channel  through  which  the 
waters  of  salvation  are  permitted  to  flow.  And  those  who  really  feel 
and  fully  appreciate  this  truth  will  never  arrogate  undue  d^nity 
to  themselves,  nor  concede  it  to  others ;  for  they  will  learn  scrupu- 
lously to  separate  the  man  from  the  minister ;  they  will  feel  that  as 
his  faultiness  of  character  in  no  way  decreases  the  efficacy  of  his  minis- 
trations as  a  dispenser  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel  and  other  rites  of 
the  Church,  so  the  dignity  of  his  office  is  not  attached  to  his  person. 
The  gold  is  not  rendered  less  costly  by  the  homely  texture  of  that  which 
may  chance  to  contain  it,  neither  is  the  canvass  bag  altered  by  the  gold 
which  it  contains.  The  ministerial  and  personal  characters  do  not  min- 
gle any  more  than  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  our  Lord.  They  exist 
together,  but  independently  of  each  other,  in  the  same  individual,  like 
oil  and  water  in  the  same  glass,  imited  but  not  blended.  Such  a  view 
as  this  does  not,  surely,  tend  to  exalt  the  priest  unduly  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  priest  himself  will  necessa- 
rily feel  humbled  instead  of  exalted  by  knowing  that  he  is  the  commu- 
nicator of  grace,  which  does  not  belong  to  himself;  the  dispenser  of 
wealth,  in  which  he  does  not  necessarily  participate ;  the  needy  almoner 
of  bounty,  which  merely  passes  through  his  hands ;  and,  when  comparing 
the  dignity  of  his  office  with  his  individual  un worthiness,  will  exclaim 
with  tenfold  earnestness,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

The  Romanists  confoimd  the  person  with  the  office ;  the  Puritans 
confound  the  office  with  the  person ;  the  Church  of  Rome  exalts  the 
office  so  as  to  absorb  into  it  all  the  individual  character  of  the  priest ; 
their  antipodes  exalt  the  individual  so  as  to  entirely  absorb  all  idea  of 
the  office.  Rome  would  forget  man  in  the  effectual  presence  of  God ; 
Geneva  would  forget  GK)d  in  the  actual  presence  of  man.  The  Romanist 
and  Puritan  each  deify  their  minister,  though  they  arrive  at  the  ungodly 
result  by  opposite  roads.  The  Romanist  makes  his  priest  not  simply 
the  channel,  but  in  some  sort  the  author  of  Christ's  gifts,  inasmuch  as  he 
allows  the  intention  of  the  priest  to  vitiate  the  ordinances  which  he  per- 
forms— an  absurd  and  impious  doctrine  which  would  make  the  grace  of 
God  of  none  effect,  and,  whilst  endeavouring  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the 
priest,  d^rade  the  office  which  he  holds,  and  dishonour  the  Grod  whose 
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gifts  he  is  appointed  to  dispense.  The  Puritan,  on  the  other  hand,  lose» 
sight  of  his  God  and  Saviour  altogether,  dislocates  himself  in  idea  (as 
his  schism  has  frequently  done  in  reality)  from  Christ,  and  gives  to  per- 
sonal character  thai  adoration  which  should  be  given  to  nothing  save  to 
God  himself. 

But  besides  presiding  in  the  congregation,  and  dispensing  the  grace 
of  God  by  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel  and  the  authoritative  rites  of  the 
Church,  the  Christian  minister  is  commissioned  to  declare  the  truth  of 
God;  a  function  which  belongs  as  essentially  though  not  as  exclusively 
to  the  Presbyterate  as  either  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  or  the 
performance  of  the  rite  of  Absolution.  And  it  is  our  belief,  that  although 
the  word  of  God  has  in  itself,  and  possesses  the  power  of  communicating 
to  others  the  principle-  of  life ;  that  although  the  words  of  the  Church 
are  good  and  wholesome,  and  calculated  to  confer  health  on  those  who 
study  them  ;  that  although  the  instruction  of  the  learned  or  the  godly 
may  be  of  ser\'ice  to  those  who  crave  it ;  that  a  special  blessing  attends 
the  teaching  of  one  lawfully  commissioned  to  teach,  when  engaged  in 
the  strict  performance  of  this  their  solemn  duty. 

Ministerial  teaching  may  be  divided  into  public  and  private,  and  these 
may  be  divided  and  subdivided  again. 

There  are  four  authorised  modes  of  public  teaching,  by  which  we  mean 
delivering  instruction  to  the  congregation  during  public  service ;  that  is 
to  say,  reading  the  word  of  God,  reading  the  words  of  the  Church, 
catechizing,  and  preaching. 

We  need  not  specify  those  portions  of  our  public  services  which  con- 
sist of  chapters  or  passages  from  Scripture,  and  only  beseech  our  readers 
to  listen  with  awe  and  holy  fear  to  the  word  of  God  himself,  delivered 
by  His  accredited  messenger ;  that  blessed  word  which  evil  men  and 
evil  times  so  long  withheld,  which  a  corrupt  Church  and  an  erring 
priesthood  would  even  now  lock  up,  and  which  a  Protestant  sect  even 
now  refuses  to  read  in  public  from  motives  not  less  ungodly  than  those 
which  actuate  their  companions  in  guilt. 

But  besides  reading  the  word  of  God,  the  minister  instructs  the  people 
by  the  words  of  the  Church :  all  her  services  are  formed  to  convey  in- 
struction, but  those  portions  which  have  it  as  their  immediate  object  are 
her  exhortations  and  her  homilies.  Her  exhortations  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  her  services,  and  they  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  her 
children  :  thus  there  is  one  in  each  of  her  daily  services,  there  are  several 
in  the  Communion,  there  are  others  in  the  Marriage,  Churching,  Bap- 
tismal, and  Commination  services.  But  besides  these,  there  are  her  Ho- 
milies, and  we  wish  that  the  clergy  would  show  their  love  to  the  Church 
and  their  veneration  for  our  excellent  Reformers,  by  more  frequently 
reading  to  their  congregations  tjjese  valuable,  we  had  almost  said  in- 
valuable compositions. 

Thirdly,  the  minister  should  publicly  catechize,  according  to  the 
rubric.  The  Church  commands,  and  he  ought,  therefore,  to  obey  ;  and 
where  this  practice  has  been  preserved,  or  restored,  and  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  Church,  the  benefits  are  incalculable. 
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Lasdy,  be  must  preach  sermons.  But  before  considering  this  im« 
portant  part  of  his  office^  or  proceeding  to  speak  of  his  private  teaching, 
we  shall  make  a  few  observations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
perform  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  In  performing  any  or  all  of 
his  official  functions,  he  should  always  recollect  that  he  is  the  minister 
of  God  and  of  His  Church ;  and  he  is  therefore  bound  beyond  all  others 
to  obey  her  directions  in  all  things.  He  must,  as  far  as  is  possible  and 
expedient,  obey  the  Canons  and  Rubrics  of  the  Church,  not  aiming  at 
effect  or  singularity,  but  at  obedience ;  not  considering  what  suits  his 
own  whims  or  tastes,  but  what  he  has  sworn  to  fulfil ;  not  playing  antics, 
but  observing  rubrics  ;  not  following  his  own  private  judgment  in  omit* 
ting  or  inserting  words,  passages,  or  ceremonies,  but  humbly,  dutifully 
following  the  commands  of  the  Church,  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit. 
But  in  all  cases  where  a  doubt  or  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  exists,  he 
should  refer  and  defer  to  his  bishop ;  in  every  case  where  the  silence  or 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Church,  or  any  other  cause,  renders  him  doubtful 
as  to  his  duty,  he  should  refer  to  the  bishop,  and  defer  to  his  decision  ; 
for  the  bishop*  is  to  the  Church  what  the  judge  is  to  the  State,  "  The 
Voice  of  the  Recorded  Law,"  or  as  Aristotle  cslls  the  same  functionary, 
EMYYXON  AIKAION. 

Hitherto,  except  in  the  ease  of  catechizing,  we  have  spoken  of  those 
ministerial  functions,  the  performance  of  which  requires  nothing  but  an 
exact  and  verbal  adherence  to  the  commands  of  the  Church.  We  now 
proceed  to  those  in  which  the  minister  has  to  use  his  own  discretion ;  not  in- 
deed as  to  the  matter,  but  as  to  the  manner ;  not  as  to  the  meaning,  but  as  to 
the  words.  Hitherto  the  minister  has  resembled  an  amanuensis,  speaking 
instead  of  writing  from  dictation ;  he  now  assumes  the  character  of  an 
interpreter,  whose  business  it  is  to  explain  to  others  that  truth  which  he 
has  received.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clerical  instructor  to 
originate  nothing.  He  should  become,  as  far  as  possible,  the  messenger 
of  God,  the  vehicle  of  His  truth,  the  mouthpiece  of  His  Church.  His 
endeavour  must  be,  not  to  be  original^  but  to  be  orthodox ;  not  to  give  a 
pleasing  message  or  preach  a  comfortable  doctrine,  but  to  deliver  the 
message  of  his  Master,  and  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  his  God.  His  aim 
must  be,  not  at  effect  but  at  truth,  and  every  word  spoken  either  in 
private  or  in  public  must  be  uttered  with  the  full  conviction  of  that 
fearful  truth,  so  often  diregarded — disregarded  not  merely  by  the  reveller 
at  the  banquet  and  the  blasphemer  in  his  rage,  but  even  (alas  that  it 
should  be  so)  by  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  and  the  priest  at  the  death- 
bed !  that  "for  every  idle  word  which  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  an 
account  thereof  at  the  day  of  judgment/* 

His  teaching  on  all  occasions  must  have  one  end,  one  source,  and  one 
rule.  Its  end  must  be  the  glory  of  God  in  the  happiness  of  His 
creatures,  through  the  salvation  of  the  world  and  the  edification  of  the 
Church.    For  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  fortius 

*  We  are  extremely  high  episcopalians,  and  intend  to  consider  the  power,  rights, 
and  duties  of  the  episcopal  o£Eice,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  in  a  separate 
"Topic"  on  "The  Anointed  instead  op  the  Anointed." 
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he  lived  a  life  of  snffiering ;  for  this  be  died  a  death  of  torture ;  for  this, 
too,  he  founded  His  Church,  and  instituted  His  ministry ;  and  there  is 
something  horriUy  revolting  in  the  spectacle  of  one  of  His  accredited 
messengers  pandering  to  the  taste  or  feelings  of  those  for  whose  souls 
he  will  have  to  give  an  account  hereafter,  or  indulging  his  personal 
vanity  at  the  cost  of  the  salvation  of  his  hearers.  It  is  Uke  giving  un- 
wholesome dainties  to  a  rich  child,  or  noxious  spirits  to  a  starving  b^^ar. 
It  is  as  though  one  commissioned  to  bear  a  reprieve  to  a  condemned 
criminal  were,  instead  of  producing  the  blessed  document,  to  distract  his 
mind  with  a  romance,  on  the  road  to  execution,  or  endeavour  to  draw 
off  his  attention  by  performing  feats  of  horsemanship. 

Its  source  must  be  the  writtem  word  of  God  ;  for  we  are  told, 
and  told  rightiy,  by  our  Church,  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation;  so  that  whatsoever  may  not  be  read  therein,  nor 
proved  thereby ^  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be 
believed  as  an  article  ofthefaith^  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to 
salvation.  This  does  not,  of  course,  forbid  the  use  of  all  the  helps  to  the 
imderstanding  and  iUustration  of  Scripture  which  lie  within  our  readi» 
but  it  does  bind  the  mmister  to  build  both  the  foundation  and  super- 
structure of  his  teaching  out  of  the  word  of  God,  in  other  words ;  (alasl 
how  miserably  abused  and  distorted)  from  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only.* 

The  rule  of  his  teaching  should  be  the  authoritative  decision  of  that 
pure  branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  must  not  attempt  to  contradict,  contravene,  or  elude 
either  her  Catholic  or  her  Protestant  principles.  He  must  not  undervalue 
the  efficacy  of  those  ordinances  which  he  administers,  or  explain  away 
the  language  of  those  services  which  he  performs ;  nor  must  he  deny  the 
authority,  or  attempt  to  pervert  the  sense  of  those  dogmatic  statements 
to  which  he  has  subscribed. 

In  every  instance,  then,  of  either  public  or  private  teaching,  the  mimster 
of  Christ  should  delight  to  speak  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church. 
And  he  must,  indeed,  be  grossly,  impiously  arrogant,  who  thinks  that  ha 
can  improve  upon  either.  To  collect  and  collate,  to  compare  scripture 
with  scripture,  tadivide,  expound,  and  illustrate  the  word  of  Grod, — this 
is  his  business.  And,  in  thus  doing,  he  must  inculcate  both  doctrine 
and  duty,  "  the  truth,  the  whole  trutii,  and  nothing.but  the  truth."  In 
offering  salvation  he  must  neglect  neither  the  promises  nor  the  threaten- 
ings  of  God ;  he  must  never  break  the  bruised  reed  or  bow  the  bent 
neck,  but  cheer  the  contrite  soul  and  comfort  the  wounded  spirit,  and 
receive  with  joyful  heart  and  tone  and  gesture  all  those  who  repent  and 

*  On  looking  over  this  paper  we  feel  an  appreliension  that  some  of  our  readers  maj 
so  fiir  mistake  our  meaning,  as  to  suppose  that  we  undervalue  the  culture  of  the  in* 
tellect  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  see  all  orders 
of  society  educated  to  the  highest  point  of  which  they  are  or  can  be  capable,  and  in 
this  ^ood  work  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  aid  and  to  labour;  but  this 
is  a  Christian  duty  binding  on  all,  but  ahwe  all  on  the  minister  of  Christ,  not  a  clerical 
function  exclusively  belonging  to  him.  Still,  even  in  bis  ministerial  capacity,  he  it 
bound  to  improve  tbe  faculties  and  expand  the  intellect,  as  well  at  to  train  the  feelingt 
and  guide  the  sentiments,  of  his  flock. 
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Wieve.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  not  allow  any  fidse  kindness 
or  &lse  prudence  to  withhold  him  from  declaring  the  whole  gospel  of 
Christ,  however  painful  it  may  be  for  him  to  spe^  or  for  others  to  hear. 
In  all  his  ministrations  he  should  endeavour  to  make  his  people  lean 
directly  upon  God  and  Christ,  and  ding  to  their  Creator,  Redeemer, 
and  Sanctifier,  through  the  twofold  medium  of  individual  &ith  and  sa- 
cramental energy.  If  he  finds  them  resting  on  his  ewn  personal 
character,  he  should  feel  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong.  If  he 
finds  them  leaning  solely  on  hb  office,  he  will  know  that  they  are  not 
truly  in  Christ.  If  he  finds  them  resting  too  confidently  and  exclusively 
to  their  own  individual  faith,  he  shoidd  be  in  fear  for  them.  A  true 
sense  of  our  unworthiness,  a  full  appreciation  of  the  atonement,  ought 
to  induce  the  sinner  not  merely  to  hold  &st  by  Christ,  but  to  seek  all 
those  means  by  which  Christ  holds  fast  by  him,  trusting  neither  to  them 
nor  to  himself  for  salvation,  but  solely  to  the  mercy  of  God  through 
Christ,  and  His  passion,  merits,  and  mediation.  In  all  things  Christ 
must  be  all  in  all — Christ  crucified  must  ever  be  before  him,  Christ 
ASCENDED  always  in  his  view.  To  bring  his  people,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old,  whole  and  sick,  into  direct  union,  both  personal  and  sa- 
cramental, with  Christ :  this  must  be  his  object. 

But  not  by  words  alone  must  he  teach  the  flock  committed  to  his 
charge;  not  bywords  alone,  but  by  deeds  also,  for  *' practice  hath  a 
louder  tongue  than  precept."     The  minister  of  Christ  is  bound  to  per- 
form all  his  pre-existing  duties,  by  a  stronger  obligation,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, and  under  a  heavier  penalty,  than  a  private  Christian.    And  should 
he  wilfully  or  causelessly  neglect  them,  his  vows  of  ordination  devote 
liim  to  Satan,  and  his  letters  of  orders  are  a  bond  for  his  soul.  Always, 
and  by  all  methods,  he  should  aim  at  perfection  ;  not  the  so-called  per- 
fection of  a  Cistertian  saint  or  an  Egyptian  anchorite,  but  the  perfection 
of  the  Gospel.     He  should  be  a  living  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  those  or- 
dinances which  he  administers,  a  living  example  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  declares,  and  the  excellence  of  the  precepts  which  he 
enjoins.     His  heart  should  bear  a  transcript  of  the  word  which  he  pro- 
claims ;  his  life  form  an  image  of  the  Church  which  he  serves ;   true  in 
his  words,  just  in  his  dealings,  temperate  in  habits,  and  pure  in  heart ; 
a  loyal  subject,  a  patriotic  citizen,  a  merciful  landlord,  an  honest  tenant, 
a  kind  neighbour,  a  pleasing  coQipanion,  a  good  master,  and  a  zealous 
friend ;  a  fond  husband,  a  loving  father,  dutifiil  to  his  parents,  and  af- 
fectionate to  his  £Eimily :  and  whilst  anxious  to  promote  peace  and  good- 
will amongst  all  men,  but  especially  amongst  those  committed  to  his 
charge,  prompt  to  defend  the  weak  and  the  poor,  and  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  slandered  or  the  oppressed ;  ever  ready  to  counsel  the  inex- 
perienced and  relieve  the  needy  ;   and  striving  to  obey  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  the  Apostle's  direction,   *^  to  visit  the  widows  and  fatherless  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 

Nor  should  he  be  satisfied  with  aiming  at  the  perfection  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. Learning,  eloquence,  and  ad(hress,  all  the  faculties  and  all  the 
attainments,  all  the  advantages  and  all  the  opportunities  which  God  gives 
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118,  are  to  be  improyed  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  and  applied  to  pro* 
mote  His  glory  and  the  happhiess  of  His  creatures.  But  here  a  snare 
besets  us--^sets  both  minister  and  people — a  subtle  and  a  deadly  snare, 
which  must  be  avoided,  or  he  will  have  laboured  and  they  believed  in 
vain.  For  if,  by  the  abuse  of  these  or  any  other  gifts  of  God,  they  be 
led  to  think  of  the  individual  to  the  neglect  of  his  office,  to  foi^et  the 
minister  in  the  man,  to  consider  the  goodly  garniture  instead  of  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  to  think  less  of  the  offers  of  salvation  than  of  the  words 
or  the  tones  in  which  they  are  proclaimed,  then  do  all  these  bright  and 
beautiful  and  glorious  gifts  of  God  become  an  abomination  in  his  sight. 

The  rewards  and  the  punishments  which  God  has  severally  affixed  to 
the  performance  or  the  neglect  of  the  clerical  duties  should  never  be 
absent  from  the  thoughts  of  His  ministers. 

'*  Many  of  them  that  are  in  the  dust  shall  arise,'*  saith  the  prophet 
Daniel,  '*  some  to  shame,  and  some  to  everlasting  contempt,  and  they 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.*' 

And  thus  doth  God  speak  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel: 
"  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked,  '  Thou  shalt  surely  die,'  and  thou 
givest  him  not  warning ,  nor  speahest  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  wicked 
way  to  save  his  life,  the  same  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but 

HIS    BLOOD   WILL    I   REQUIRE    AT   THINE    HAND." 
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Truth  must  be  single,  sure,  immutable : 

And  all  beside  is  false.    Two  suns  there  are  not. 

Two  S3rstem8  of  creation :  even  thus 

Stands  Truth  alone,  for  ever  fixed.    I  search 

In  vain  for  earthly  symbol  of  such  Truth, 

For  here  all  changes.    Yet,  though  types  may  fail. 

The  mind  may  sml  conceive  this  mysteiy.*- 

Ipity  those  insane  philosophers 

Who  teach  that  Heav'n  is  but  an  idle  name. 

And  falsehood  truth,  truth  falsehood,  or  who  strive 

Thii^  good  and  evU  to  unite  in  wild 

Conmsion,  aiming  still  to  prove,  that  Good 

Is  EvU,  Evil  Good.    A  sense  there  is. 

In  which  even  this  may  be  with  truth  declared. 

For  what  is  evil  oft  may  tend  to  good 

Bv  God's  supreme  direction :  and,  too  oft, 

Man,  resting  on  himself  in  haughty  pride. 

Does  that,  which  in  its  nature  good  would  be. 

Were  he  that  willed  it  bound  in  soul  to  God, 
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But  wbich^  when  severed  be  from  that  vast  scale 

Whicli  upwards  leads  from  nature's  humblest  child. 

Becomes  most  evil.^-Yet,  remember  this  I 

In  truth  night  is  not  day,  nor  day  is  night, 

Thouffh  one  perchance  may  seem  at  times  the  other. — 

The  mrst  ^reat  truth  is — God.    All  creeds,  all  faiths 

In  this  unite.    Matter  creates  not  matter. 

The  meanest  implement  of  tillage  stiU 

Required  a  mind  to  plan,  and  then  a  will 

To  eiecute.^-£ven  so  that  grandest  instrument. 

That  vast,  stupendous,  intricate  machine. 

The  Universe,  required  Eternal  Wisdom, 

Illimitable  Will,  and  Power  Supreme, 

To  call  it  into  being.    Thus  does  Nature 

Declare  that  Nature 's  God. — But  some  have  thought 

This  one  truth  felt,  all  else  might  rest  unknown. 

All  other  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  false. 

Or  at  the  least  most  useless.    Thence,  they  argue. 

The  Crescenf  well  may  emulate  the  Cross, 

The  Cross  the  Crescent;  Hindoo,  Parsee,  Pagan, 

And  Christian,  are  as  all  alike  esteeming. — 

Most  false  philosophy  1    Most  deadly  error  I 

There  is  one  truth,  one  God,  one  Faith  alone 

Bv  which  to  reap  salvation.  Faith  in  Christ. — 

Think  not  I  deem  that  all  are  lost  for  aye. 

Who,  bom  in  heathen  lands,  have  never  heard 

The  tidings  of  his  coming.    Not  of  these 

I  speak :  nor  would  I  dare  intrude  betwixt 

The  creature  and  Creator.    'Tis  enough 

To  say  what  may  be  known ;  but  finite  minds 

May  never  grasp  infinity. — ^The  Et^nal 

WiUed  the  existence  of  the  Universe, 

Called  into  being  countless  orbs  of  li^ht, 

And  peopled  the  inane.    Emboldened  by 

His  Holy  Writ,  I  dare  to  name  his  purpose. 

He  sought  a  mirror  of  His  own  penection. 

Creation  of  the  vast  Creator  type ; 

A  universe  of  joy  and  life  and  l^ht. 

Though  of  His  own  supreme  innnity 

This  new  material  world  were  meanest  symbol. 

Such  as  a  d^g  glow-worm  of  a  star. 

Still  should  it  in  a  myriad  countless  orbs 

Reflect  His  glory  and  His  majesty. 

Of  all  those  orbs  of  lieht  but  one  we  know. 

Our  Earth :   and  on  that  earth  a  happy  being. 

In  God's  own  likeness  made,  then  sprang  to  me, — >  ' 

Primeval  Man.     In  blest  accord  with  God, 

And  earth,  and  all  around,  he  dwelt  in  joy. 

One  happy  link  in  the  stupendous  chain 

That  link  d  all  being  with  that  being's  Cause. 

The  law  of  all  the  universe,  of  earth. 

Of  man,  was  perfect  bliss.     But  was  this  joy 

Mere  animal  mstinct,  such  as  eveiy  beast, 

Nay,  such  as  every  fiower  and  zephyr  shared  ? 
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Far  more.    For  God  in  His  nnening  wiidom, 

As  erowning  labour  of  His  glcmous  Uxl, 

Had  willed  to  call  a  being  into  life. 

Who  mi^t  enjoy,  not  from  resistless  fiite, 

But  from  his  own  assent,  his  love  of  virtue. 

For  what  were  man  without  blest  liberty  7 

A  mere  machine  like  any  other  clod, 

A  lump  of  senseless  matter.    Mind  al(me 

With  will  existeth.    He,  who  ever  thus 

And  thus  alone,  must  think,  must  move,  must  Hve, 

Is  still  impelled  by  iiistinct,  not  by  reason. 

The  Almighty  neeided  but  to  will :  forthwith 

Myriads  of  pei^ect  beings  nught  have  risen 

From  out  the  deep  inane.    But  He  desired 

Free  souls  that  stul  should  choose  to  love  the  Good, 

Unshackled  wills,  that  might  perfection  covet 

Thence  gave  God  power  to  man  to  stand  or  £b11. 

In  each  alike  his  hberty  asserting 

Whether  for  Good  or  Evil.    Man,  alas ! 

The  Evil  chose;  and  thenceforth  warred  with  God. 

From  the  most  pure,  the  noblest  nqitures,  thus 

He  sank  to  sin's  keen  tortures.    Boundless  is 

The  Justice  of  the  Almighty ;  and  liiat  Justice 

Must  Evil  needs  condemn.    Thus  man  seemed  left 

For  ever,  and  nought  capable  to  mediate 

Eternal  Justice  with  Eternal  Mercy.— 

Thus  far  even  reason  unassisted  leads  us. 

These  separate  portions,  these  connecting  links 

Of  Truth, — one  fixed,  immutable, — ^the  mind 

May  of  itself  conceive,  and  feel  as  sure. 

But  further,  unassisted  human  reason 

Will  lead  us  not.    Here  shrinks  the  finite  mind 

Upon  the  threshhold  of  Infinhy : 

And  Revelation  beams  as  all  in  all.— 

That  God  must  wish  His  being  and  His  ways 

By  mortals  known,  our  human  reason  teaches ; 

And  when  it  furllier  feels  its  proper  weakness. 

Knows  its  own  range  restrained,  that  it  can  pass 

Thus  far,  no  farther,  how  should  doubt  remain 

That  we  require  God's  aid  to  light  our  darkness? 

Thence  springs  the  need  and  cause  of  Revelaticml 

What  hath  it  taught  us  ?    That  the  Imix>ssible 

Is  possible  with  God ;  that  endless  Justice 

And  endless  Mercy  may  be  reconciled ; 

And  thftt  the  Saviour  su£fered, — God  for  man ! 

Archer  Gvrnby. 
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No.  vn. 

"  History  contains  the  experience  of  Qm  world  and  the  wisdom  of  ages." 

Hatino  seen  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  Arian!8m«  we  will  return  to 
the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate, — ^a  period  in  the  Chiistian  era  too 
important  to  be  neglected  or  lightly  passed  over. 

The  character  of  Julian  is  one  that  has  rarely  been  regarded  in  ltd 
true  point  of  view ;  some  have  refused  him  even  the  merit  which  he 
really  possessed,  in  their  horror  at  his  apostacy ;  while  others,  delighted 
to  find  a  great  and  celebrated  name  to  sanction  their  own  infidelity, 
have  styled  him  the  great  Julian.  But  if  we  regard  the  fact  as  it 
really  was,  we  shall  find  that  the  Apostate  deserves  neither  unmitigated 
anathema  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  adulation  of  the  Atheist  on  the  other. 
Julian  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  empire  where  Christianity  was 
taught,  much  as  the  classics  are  now  made  part  of  the  education  of  youth 
in  our  Christian  country.  Julian  possessed  a  mind  of  a  highly  poetical 
turn,  that  is  to  say,  capable  of  being  seduced  and  dazzled  by  the  poetry, 
the  descriptions,  die  imagery  of  the  heathen  world,  but  the  sublimity  of 
the  Bible  he  felt  not.  He  learned  Christianity  as  a  lesson,  but  its  mild 
doctrines  made  no  impression  on  his  mind,  its  beauties  sunk  not  into  his 
heart,  its  simple  wors&p  delighted  him  not ;  his  nature  was  not  suffi- 
ciently pure  to  relish  the  austerity  of  Christian  morals  \  and  finally  he 
resolved  to  overturn  that  religion  whose  every  precept  was  a  reproach 
either  to  his  feelings  or  his  taste ;  for  though  a  knowledge  of  its  tenets 
had  been  infused  into  his  mind,  no  reverence  for  its  doctrines  had  been 
impressed  on  his  heart,  and  the  restoration  of  Paganism  became  his 
ruling  passion ;  to  restore  it  in  all  its  ancient  splendour,  he,  in  various 
instances,  sacrificed  both  policy  and  justice.  He  wrote  an  elaborate 
work  £^ainst  the  truth  of  Christianity,  of  which  some  fragments  only 
have  come  down  to  modem  times.  An  edict  of  general  toleration  was 
his  first  measure,  which  produced  the  reopening  of  all  the  heathen  tem- 
ples, and  the  return  of  those  Christians  who  had  been  banished  by  the 
late  emperor.  He  endeavoured  to  render  Paganism  more  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  invited  to  his  court  all  the  eminent  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  learning  of  that  persuasion ;  at  the  same  time  he  en- 
couraged proselytes  by  marks  of  imperial  fitvour,  and  though  personally 
restrained  either  by  prudence  or  temper  from  the  violence  of  persecution, 
he  systematically  pursued  measures  calculated  to  degrade  and  depress 
the  Christians.  He  treated  them  with  the  language  of  sarcastic  con- 
tempt, deprived  them  of  the  management  of  charitable  contributions, 
and  levelled  all  the  honours  of  sacerdotal  rank.  He  forbade  all  Christians 
from  acting  as  teachers  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  liberal  arts ;  thug 
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compelling  tbelr  youth  to  remain  uneducated,  or  to  receive  with  the  ru- 
diments of  learning  impressions  subversive  of  their  faith.  They  were 
excluded  from  all  posts  of  trust  and  honour,  and  also  condemned  to 
make  ample  amends  for  the  destruction  of  the  Pagan  temples  in  the 
preceding  reigns,  and  restitution  of  those  lands  and  revenues  which  had 
been  converted  to  the  use  of  their  own  religion. 

Indeed,  the  persecution  of  the  Church  under  Julian  the  Apostate  was 
the  most  dreadful  of  any,  for  this  reason,  that  he  endeavoured  to  seduce 
the  Christians  from  their  faith  by  worldly  temptations,  and  thus  shook 
the  firmness  of  many  amongst  them ;  so  that  while  their  bodies  were 
exempt  from  suffering,  their  souls  were  exposed  to  everlasting  perdition. 
His  high  talent,  his  apostacy  even  had  weight ;  and  though  he  himself 
put  none  to  death,  yet,  authorized  by  his  conduct,  throughout  the  em- 
pire were  the  Christians  most  terribly  persecuted. 

Julian  was  ardently  desirous  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as 
he  foolishly  flattered  himself  that  the  completion  of  the  undertaking 
would  be  a  specious  argument  against  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and  faith 
in  the  Scriptures ;  accordingly  be  employed  one  of  his  ablest  generals, 
and  ordered  the  governor  of  Palestine  to  lend  his  utmost  support  in 
restoring  the  work  of  Solomon  to  its  pristine  beauty ;  but  the  power  of 
an  emperor,  the  resources  of  an  empure,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole 
people  could  not  effect  the  purpose.  The  Almighty  decree,  written  in 
awfiil  characters,  was  not  to  be  effaced. 

To  set  up  and  advance  the  Jewish  nation,  not  from  any  kindness  to 
them  or  their  religion,  but  because  he  knew  them  to  be  of  all  others  the 
most  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  was  one  of  the  various  methods 
whereby  Julian  designed  to  stifle  and,  if  possible,  extirpate  the  religion ; 
for  he  hoped  by  restoring  the  temple  and  the  Jewish  worship,  against 
which  Christ  had  pronounced  so  flat  a  doom,  to  prove  our  Saviour  a 
false  prophet  and  impostor :  he  also  hoped  to  draw  over  the  Jews  to  the 
pagan  superstition,  and  the  rather,  because  they  both  agreed  in  oblations 
and  sacrifices ;  and  he  observed  that  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  letter  and 
outside  of  their  law,  while  they  understood  little  of  the  spiritual  and 
mystical  sense ;  and  though  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  had  had 
sad  experience  of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  yet  did  they  receive 
the  warrant  with  Inexpressible  joy,  it  being  an  opportunity  they  had 
often  wished  but  could  never  hope  for,  and  were  so  elated  on  the  occa« 
sion,  that  they  began  already  to  scorn  and  triumph  over  the  Christians, 
threatening  to  make  them  feel  as  direful  effects  of  their  severity  as  ever 
themselves  had  hitherto  done  from  the  Roman  powers.  No  sooner  was 
it  known  that  they  had  permission  to  rebuild  the  temple  than  contribu- 
tions came  in  from  all  hands ;  the  women  sold  their  jewels  and  ornaments 
to  advance  the  work,  and  the  emperor  commanded  that  what  was 
wanting  should  be  allowed  out  of  his  own  exchequer.  And  now  all 
things  were  in  readiness,  the  most  exquisite  artists  drawn  together  from 
all  parts,  stone,  brick,  and  timber  prepared,  and  all  other  materials  and 
instruments ;  nay,  they  are  said  to  have  made  spades,  mattocks,  and 
baskets  of  silver  for  the  greater  honour  of  the  work.     In  short,  no  help 
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was  wanting,  for  even  women  lent  their  aid,  and  carried  away  the  rub- 
bish in  their  laps ;  even  the  Gentiles  refused  not  their  assistancei  merely 
out  of  opposition  to  the  Christians. 

St.  Cyril,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  beheld  all  this,  and 
calling  to  mind  DanieVs  prophecy  concerning  it,'*'  and  how  plainly  it 
had  been  ratified  by  our  Saviour,  openly  told  them  that  even  now  the 
time  was  come  when  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another  in  that 
temple,  but  that  the  doom  which  our  Lord  had  so  peremptorily  pro- 
nounced against  it  should  be  accomplished :  and  the  event  justified  his 
prediction ;  for,  when  they  had  dug  and  cleared  the  foundation,  on  the 
next  day  towards  night  a  sudden  storm  arose,  that  carried  away  those 
vast  heaps  of  rubbish  which  they  had  cast  into  a  neighbouring  valley, 
and  dispersed  many  thousand  bushels  of  lime  and  sand  that  had  been 
prepared  for  the  building.  That  was  followed  by  an  earthquake,  which 
cast  up  stones  from  the  foundation,  destroyed  many  persons,  overthrew 
some  adjoining  houses,  by  which  many  more  were  killed,  while  others 
were  drawn  out  with  broken  arms  and  legs,  and  almost  wounded  to 
death.  And  when,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  still  attempted  to 
proceed,  then  balls  of  fire  burst  as  it  were  from  under  the  foundation, 
and  not  only  burnt  their  tools  and  instruments,  but  seized  upon  and 
consumed  the  workmen  and  spectators.  Several  other  circumstances 
equally  miraculous  are  mentioned,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Julian, 
finding  himself  defeated  in  his  main  design,  commanded  an  amphitheatre 
to  be  built  at  Jerusalem  (probably  out  of  the  materials  prepared  for  the 
temple),  wherein,  at  his  return  from  his  Persian  expedition,  he  might 
publicly  expose  the  bishops,  monkfi,  and  all  the  holy  men  of  the  place, 
and  throw  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  prepared  by  art  to 
greater  degrees  of  rage  and  fierceness  than  nature  had  endued  them 
with.  But  the  divine  goodness  cut  him  off  before  he  could  execute  his 
inhuman  design.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  some  of  the  reflections  which 
St.  Chrysostom  makes  upen  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  who 
improves  the  argument  against  the  Jews,  and  having  pressed  them 
home  with  Daniel's  prophecy  concerning  the  final  and  irrevocable 
destruction  of  their  city  and  temple,  tells  them  he  would  make  it  good 
from  matter  of  fact.  He  says:  ''And  because,  had  the  Jews  never 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple,  they  might  pretend  that  they  could 
have  done  it  had  they  set  about  it,  they  attempted  it  no  less  than  three 
several  times ;  once  under  Adrian  the  Emperor,  when  they  brought  a 
greater  desolation  upon  themselves  ;  next  under  Constantine  the  (%eat, 
who  not  only  dispersed  them  but  cut  off  their  ears,  and  branded  them 
with  the  marks  of  rebellion  upon  their  bodies,  a  thing  which  the  more 
aged  among  them  might  yet  remember ;  but  alas ! "  he  adds,  **  that  which 
I  am  now  going  to  urge  them  with  is  what  is  plain  and  evident  from  the 
younger  sort  of  them,  not  being  done  under  Adrian  or  Constantine,  but 
in  an  Emperor's  reign  in  our  own  time,  not  above  twenty  years  ago. 
For  when  Julian,  who  in  impiety  outwent  all  before  him,  out  of  a  design 

*  Tide  Daniel,  ch.  xi.  y.  30  to  45. 
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to  pervert  lihein  to  his  idolatrous  worsbip,  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
ancient  rites  and  sacrifices,  'thus  and  thus  was  God  worshipped  by  your 
ancestors/  they  ingenuously  confessed  they  could  not  do  it  out  of  Jeru- 
salem, without  offering  an  immediate  violence  to  their  religion.  '  Give 
us  our  city,  restore  the  temple,  let  us  see  the  Holy  of  Holies,  let  us  have 
an  altar,  and  then  you  shall  soon  see  us  offer  sacrifices  asourfore&thers  did 
of  old.'  Had  man  only  destroyed  them,  man  might  have  restored  them ; 
but  when  it  was  God  that  laid  waste  their  city,  what  human  power  was 
able  to  reverse  the  Divine  decree ;  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  purposed, 
and  who  shall  disannul  it  ?  And  when  his  hand  is  stretched  out,  who 
shall  turn  it  back  ?  But  grant,  sirs,  the  emperor  should  have  restored 
the  temple  and  rebuilt  the  altar,  as  you  vainly  hoped  he  could ;  could 
he  also  have  brought  down  fire  from  heaven,  without  which  your  sacri- 
fices would  have  been  impious  and  unacceptable  ?  "  St.  Chrysostom 
then  refers  to  the  circumstances  already  related  concerning  their  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  temple ;  he  then  continues  thus :  "  Which  when  Julian 
heard  of,  fearing  to  pull  down  vengeance  on  his  own  head,  he  left  off  the 
attempt.  And  if  you  go  now  to  Jerusalem,  you  will  see  the  foundations 
lying  bare  and  nsJced;  and  if  you  ask  the  reason,  you  will  meet  with  no 
other  account  than  what  I  have  given.  And  hereof  we  are  all  witnesses, 
for  these  things  happened  not  long  since,  in  our  own  time ;  and  consider 
what  a  firm  and  unshaken  triumph  they  give  to  our  cause.  For  they 
happened  not  in  the  reign  of  pious  and  Christian  emperors,  lest  any 
should  pretend  that  Christians  came  with  armed  violence  and  hindered 
the  re-edification  of  the  temple ;  no,  it  was  then  when  our  religion  was 
under  hatches,  when  we  stood  in  danger  of  our  lives,  when  all  liberty,  so 
much  as  of  speaking,  was  taken  from  us,  when  Paganism  flourished, 
when  Christians  were  forced  to  hide  themselves  in  their  own  houses,  and 
others  to  fly  into  deserts  and  wildernesses ;  this  was  the  time  that  these 
things  happened,  that  so  impudence  itself  might  not  have  the  least 
shadow  of  pretence.  And  after  all  this,  dost  ^ou  yet  doubt,  O  thou 
Jew,  when  thou  seest  the  prediction  of  Christ,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  event  of  things  plainly  demonstrating  and  giving  sen- 
tence against  thee  ?  " 

I  have  quoted  the  words  of  St.  Chrysostom  himself;  and  if  he  felt  so 
indignant  against  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief,  what  would  he  now  say 
and  feel  could  he  hear  and  see  the  impious  infidelity  now  rife  in  this 
Christian  land !  When  the  ancient  records  of  the  Church  are  treated  as 
old  tales,  or  pious  frauds ;  when  the  history  of  the  Christian  martyrs  is 
regarded  as  an  exaggerated  description  of  by-gone  times ;  and  when,  if 
Arianism  no  longer  shakes  the  true  Church  in  its  own  name,  it  does  so 
in  the  name  of  a  hundred  other  sects  of  which  its  monstrous  heresy  was 
the  precursor. 

I  am  aware  that  to  learned  or  clerical  readers,  the  statements  con- 
tained in  these  papers  cannot  be  new ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  learned,  the 
deeply  informed,  and  the  devout,  that  I  can  hope  to  be  of  use ;  it  is  the 
sceptical,  the  superficial,  the  thoughtless,  and  irreligious  that  I  would 
inform  and  awaken ;  and  llien,  when  once  alive  to  the  reality  of  religion, 
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let  them  hold  communion  with  the  sainted  fiithera  of  the  Church ;  let 
them  consult  the  annals  of  mart3rTdom9  and  peruse  the  corroborating 
testimony  afforded  by  history ;  and  then  surely  their  hearts  must  be  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  that  those  records  were  dictated  by  a  piety  too 
pure  to  deceive,  and  those  annals  composed  for  the  edification  and 
example  of  the  Christian  w(»:ld,  and  that  truth  alone  shines  on  every 
page.    Inventions  1  Does  the  fsuicy  delight  in  such  inventions  at  tiiose ! 
Does  the  imagmation  revel  in  persecutions,  massacres,  sconrgings,  tor- 
tures, burnings,  and  suffering  of  every  description  ?   Certainly  not ;  and 
^ven  were  it  so,  the  horrible  realities  of  the  pages  of  martyrdom  far 
surpass  the  wildest  fictions  of  the  poets. 

To  scoffers,  the  description  of  the  luminous  cross  seen  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Constantius  would  no  doubt  be  treated  with  derision  as  a 
miraculous  story  invented  merely  to  aid  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  yet 
vre  have  it  in  the  words  of  the  excellent  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  emperor,  giving  an  account  of  this  circum- 
stance, which  occurred  soon  after  Cyril  was  seated  in  the  episcopal  chair 
of  the  ancient  city  of  God.     The  whole  letter  would  be  too  long,  but 
the  following  extracts  may  suffice. 

*^  These  first^fhiits  of  my  letters  from  Jerusalem  I  send  to  your  sacred 
majesty,  being  such  as  become  both  you  to  receive  and  me  to  give :  let- 
ters not  stnfied  with  flattering  expressions,  but  which  give  account  of 
divine  sAd  heavenly  visions,  not  which  insinuate  themselves  by  rhetorical 
persuasives,  but  contain  holy  evangelical  predictions  justifying  thdr 
tgudi  by  the  event  of  things.'*   ......   '*  In  the  time  of  your  f&ther 

Cfonstantine,  a  prince  beloved  of  heaven  and  of  blessed  memory,  the 
wholesome  wood  of  the  cross  was  found  at  Jerusalem,  the  divine  good- 
ness granting  it  as  a  peculiar  favour  to  him  who  set  himself  to  embrace 
the  true  religion,  that  he  should  make  discovery  of  the  most  concealed 
holy  places.    But  in  your  time,  sir,  who  have  so  far  outgone  in  devotion 
and  jpiety,  God  is  pleased  to  grant  prodigies  not  any  longer  upon  earth, 
but  from  heaven ;   I  mean  the  blessed  cross  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
lesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  the  trophy  of  his  victory 
and  triumph  over  deatii,  which  shining  with  extraordinary  beams  of  light 
was  seen  lately  at  Jerusalem.     For  upon  these  holy  and  festival  days  of 
.   Pentecost,  May  the  seventh,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  a  vast  and  mi* 
raculous  cross  formed  of  light  appeared  in  the  heavens,  just  over  the  holy 
Golgotha,  extending  itself  to  the  sacred  Mount  of  Olives,  seen,  not  by  one 
or  two,  but  clearly  and  evidently  by  the  whole  city ;  not,  as  some  may  sus- 
pect,.passing  by  only  in  a  transient  glance  of  fancy,  but  plainly  visible  to  us 
below  for  many  hours  together,  by  its  lustre  out-dazzling  the  bright  beams 
of  the  sun ;  for  otherwise,  being  overcome,  it  must  have  been  obscured  by 
them,  had  it  not  darted  out  more  powerful  and  glittering  rays  of  light 
to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders ;  so  that  the  whole  city,  struck  with  fear  at 
the  amazing  accident,  not  without  a  mixture  of  joy  and  gladness,  in- 
stantly repaired  to  the  Church,  where  you  might  see  persons  of  all  ages, 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  yea,  the  newly  married  leaving  their 
bridal  chambers  to  come  thither;    Christians,  both  inhabitants  and 
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strangers,  yea,  and  ereat  numbers  of  Gentiles  from  other  parta ;  all  of 
them  with  one  moutn  and  one  accord  glorifying  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  the  author  of  these  miraculous  ope- 
rations, being  convinced  by  real  experience  that  the  most  holy  religi()n 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  lies  not  in  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
demonstrations  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  and  was  not  merely  revealed 
by  men,  but  witnessed  to  by  God  from  heaven."  And  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  letter,  Cyril  alludes  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  And 
then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven"*  Thus,  in 
those  days,  did  every  event  which  occurred  appear  as  evidence  of  the 
power  of  God,  or  of  the  truth  of  the  holy  Scripture. 

I  should  observe  tiiat  the  above  mentioned  remarkable  appearance 
took  place  in  the  year  351,  and  the  news  of  it  was  soon  conveyed  into 
all  parts  by  means  of  strangers  who  out  of  devotion  had  at  that  time 
repaired  to  Jerusalem.  This  was  some  years  before  the  attempted 
restoration  of  the  temple ;  both  these  events,  however,  took  place  at 
periods^when  Cyril  was  filling  the  office  of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  though 
he  was  often  deprived  of  it  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Arians. 

But  when  Theodosius  entered  upon  the  government  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  we  are  told  that  the  Arians  had  at  that  time  possessed  themselves 
of  all  the  Churches  of  the  East  except  that  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  time 
Cyril  yet  governed  that  Church  ;  and  the  see  was  confirmed  to  him  hy 
the  famous  council  of  Constantinople,  summoned  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  Cyril  was  one  of  the  chiefs, 
or  presidents,  and  they  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  the  most  reverend 
and  religious  Bishop.  They  knew  he  had  been  for  many  years  opposed 
and  persecuted,  disgraced  and  deposed  by  the  Arian  faction,  and  therefore 
thought  it  but  just  to  do  him  right ;  and  whatever  malicious  insinuations 
had  been  spread  abroad  to  the  contrary,  to  declare  to  all  the  world  that 
from  the  first  he  had  been  canonically  ordained  to  that  see,  and  had  all 
along  been  a  stout  champion  against  the  Arian  cause. 

The  following  year  the  greater  number  of  these  bishops  again  met  at 
Constantinople,  when  they  sent  an  account  of  these  proceedings  to  Da- 
masus.  Bishop  of  Rome,  so  that  the  Western  bishops  might  be  acquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  things,  and  see  that  in  all  these  affairs  they  had 
proceeded  according  to  the  rules  and  canons  of  the  Church : — a  precau- 
tion perfectly  in  season,  for  at  that  time  the  Arians  never  failed  to  mis- 
represent the  actions  of  those  Eastern  bishops  who  adhered  to  the 
orthodox  faith  of  the  Catholic  or  universal  Church ;  nor  did  they  fail  to 
vilify  their  characters,  so  that  often  a  convocation  was  necessary  in  order 
to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question ;  and  in  such  cases,  though  the  struggle 
might  be  hard,  the  victory  generally  remained  with  the  orthodox. 
Damasus  was  an  excellent  bishop,  and  held  the  see  of  Rome  eighteen 
years,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  general  they  appear  to  have 
filled  that  post  but  a  very  short  time,  and  die  best  among  them  were 
often  tlie  soonest  removed  from  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labours. 

*  St  Matthew,   ch.  zxl?.  y.  80. 
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Damasus  appears  to  have  possessed  both  talent  and  virtue,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  all  who  professed  the  pure  faith,  while  he  failed  not 
to  reprove  those  who  fell  into  the  fatal  error  of  Arianism. 

But  we  must  close  this  paper,  and  reserve  for  a  future  number  the 
recorded  virtues  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  magnanimity  of  Theodosius  the 
Great. 

PaorssTUs. 


THE    SUNDAY    CHILD. 

.  A  NORTHERN  TRADITION. 


When  comes  the  long  dark  winter  night. 

When  all  men  love  their  home. 
And  earth  is  white,  and  stars  are  bright. 

And  Christmas  time  is  come : 

Then  the  home  circle  gather  round 

The  blazing  crackling  logs. 
And  the  wheels  go  round  with  cheerful  sound. 

And  sleep  the  weary  dogs. 

Then  each  in  the  ring  must  tell  or  sing 

Some  aocient  ditty  wild. 
Some  saga  of  an  old  sea  king. 

Or  tale  of  Sunday  child. 

And  oft  they  tell  of  what  befel. 

With  the  water-sprite  of  yore. 
Of  the  echoing  dell  and  the  haunted  well. 

And  the  wifiows  on  the  shore. 

Long  long  ago  a  boy  was  bom. 

Early  upon  the  day 
When  our  dear  Lord  rose,  ere  the  mom. 

From  the  grave  wherein  he  lay. 

And  he  could  see  what  spirits  be 

Walking  the  noontide  earth, 
Of  air  and  water,  land  and  sea. 

He  knew  them  from  his  birth. 

By  day  and  night  before  his  sight 

They  flitted  silent,  near; 
Some  light  as  air,  aud  mild  and  fair. 

And  some  with  looks  of  fear. 

He  feared  them  not,  but  often  told 

Of  what  he  saw  around ; 
A  Sunday  child,  ye  know,  is  bold, 

Npr  cares  for  sight  or  sound. 
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.^  Water  to  brine  from  the  haunted  spring 

Among  the  bills  he  went. 
And  be  was  aware  of  the  water-sprite  there. 
Over  the  well  that  leant. 

To  his  airy  harp  he  sat  and  sung. 

His  sons  was  soft  and  sweet ; 
Above  bis  head  the  willows  bung. 

And  the  waters  ran  at  bis  feet. 

The  fearless  child  to  the  spirit  mild, 
"  How  canst  thou  sing  ?  "  he  cries ; 

''  Dost  thou  not  know  thou  never  canst  go 
To  the  heaven  above  the  skies  ? 

"  Thou  canst  not  be  saved ; "  when  the  Spirit  beard. 

He  made  a  wailing  moan. 
And  plunged  at  the  word  like  a  water  bird,    ^ 

His  harp  far  away  was  thrown. 

But  the  father  said,  "  Thou  chdst  not  well 

Such  fearful  words  to  speak ; 
Go  back  to  the  dell  and  nie  water-sprite  tell 

There  is  mercy  for  all  that  seek." 

Then  the  child  did  go  where  the  waters  flow. 

And  afar  he  heard  the  wail. 
Which  the  hollow  hill  with  its  echoes  did  fill. 

And  he  saw  the  sprite  so  pale. 

Over  the  waters  he  bent  and  wept. 

And  ever  bis  moan  did  make ; 
The  child  among  the  willows  crept. 

And  across  the  stream  he  said — 

"  My  father  tells  thee  that  mercy  may  be 

For  all  that  mercy  seek:"   . 
Then  a  rosy  ray  like  the  rising  day 

Came  o'er  the  pallid  cheek. 

The  listening  boy  beard  notes  of  joy 

From  the  airy  harp  arise. 
But  the  sprite  was  gone,  and  the  sunbeams  shone 

Where  last  he  met  bis  eyes. 

Yet  evermore  on  the  lonely  shore 
The  water-sprite  sits  and  sings. 

Joyous  and  clear,  and  whoso  may  hear. 
To  him  good  luck  it  brings. 

Now  be  ye  still  kind  to  the  darkest  mind. 

And  tell  of  good  hope  above ; 
Oh,  tenderlv  teach,  with  gentle  lEpeech, 

And  speak  of  Redeeming  Love. 
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The  present  is  an  age  of  what  is  commonly  called  liberal  opinions, 
both  in  regard  to  spiritual  and  temporal  matters — the  doctrine  that  a 
man  is  accountable  for  his  belief,  being  very  commonly  denied  by  those 
choice  spirits  of  the  age  who  are  pleased  to  consider  themselves  very 
much  in  advance  of  all  who  still  prefer  walking  in  the  beaten  paths, 
which  the  experience  of  the  good  and  wise  of  all  ages  has  found  to  lead 
those  who  continue  therein,  to  happiness  in  this  life,  and  to  supreme 
felicity  in  the  life  to  come. 

As  regards  politics,  the  tendency  of  these  opinions  is,  to  overthrow  all 
existmg  institutions,  it  being  a  sufficient  evil  in  their  sight  that  they 
are  instituted,  and  should  therefore  be  removed ;  not  that  they  would 
or  could  establish  anything  better  in  their  place,  because  they  would 
introduce  such  a  system  of  perpetual  change,  that  nothing  woidd  have 
time  to  work  any  good  result,  and  the  end  would  be,  that  every  man 
would  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  without  the  slightest  con- 
sideration for  the  well-being  of  society.  As  regards  religion  the  same 
effect  would  be  produced;  for  as  in  the  former  case  every  man  would  be 
his  own  king,  and  submit  only  to  laws  of  his  own  making,  so  in  the 
latter,  every  man  would  invent  a  religion  fo  rhimself,  or  at  least  would 
only  follow  those  who  pandered  to  his  self-sufficiency  and  licentiousness, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  deluded  followers  of  the  Mormon 
atrocity,  and  others  which  we  could  name.  That  these  are  the  natural 
results  of  so-called  liberal  opinions  is  so  apparent,  that  no  proof  is  re- 
quisite; indeed  the  proof  is  before  every  man  who  chooses  to  look  around 
him.  Take  a  common  instance, '  and  one  with  which  most  of  us  are 
conversant.  A  man  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his  appointed  minister  at 
the  church  he  has  long  attended,  probably  from  his  childhood;  his 
taste  has  become  vitiated,  or,  as  he  perhaps  would  express  it,  he  has 
become  enlightened,  and  instead  of  the  bread  of  life,  ordinarily  dis- 
pensed, he  longs  for  something  more  piquant  and  more  exciting  ;  he 
leaves  the  church,  and  takes  sittings  at  some  dissenting  chapel:  here  he 
thinks  he  has  found  all  that  he  desires ;  the  use  of  the  church  service, 
which  had  wearied  him,  is  here  dispensed  with,  and  he  fancies  himself 
more  free ;  the  dulness  of  reading  sermons  wherein  duties  as  well  as 
doctrines  are  enforced,  is  superseded  by  bold  declamation ;  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chapel  are  pronounced  saints  and  sure  of  salvation^  whilst 
those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  belong  to  the  clique  are  judged 
to  be  "out  of  the  way,"  "undone  creatures,"  and  "  entirely  lost!  *' 
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This  chaBge  lasts  but  for  a  short  tune.  The  same  weaiiness  is  soon 
produced ;  the  same  desire  for  novelty  again  springs  «p  ^  the  strong 
language,  the  crude  opinions,  the  free  and  easy  services,  again  tire ; 
and  the  unhappy  and  restless  man  is  driven  to  seek  for  fresh  excite- 
ment, ending  very  frequently  in  his  takmg  some  small  ccmventicle  in 
which  he  holds  forth  for  the  edification  of  those  who,  like  himself,  think 
nothing  can  be  good  if  duly  authorised  and  appointed,  but  that  every 
voluntary  absurdity  must  necessarily  be  exceUent.  Whence  then  pro- 
ceeds so  great  an  evil?  We  answer,  from  the  pride  of  the  himian 
heart.  And  very  lamentable  is  it  to  find  numbers  of  persons  always 
talking  about  the  blindness-  and  unregenerate  state  of  their  ne%hbour8 
and  acquaintance,  when  they  show  so  little  of  the  genuine  fruits  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  themselves — -such  want  of  meekness,  long-suffering,  and 
humility. 

It  is  a  fashion*  amongst  these  liberal  people  to  talk  much  about  the 
advantages  of  education.  And  if  they  really  meant,  by  education,  the 
''  training  up  a  chSd  m  the  way  he  should  go,'*  that  is,  tiie  bringing 
him  up  "  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,""  then  we  should 
not  only  agree  with,  but  most  heartily  join  them  in  their  good  intentions. 
But  theirs  is  a  very  d^erent  kind  of  tuition.  They  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  reHgion  has  nothing  ta  do  in  the  matter 7  in  short,  that  it  is 
much  better  left  out ;  that  the  mind  should  be  left  unfettered,  and  free 
to  choose  for  itself,  without  a  bias  to  any  particular  creed.  We  need 
scarcely  remind  our  readers  how  utterly  incompatible  all-  this  is  with 
the  revealed  word  of  Grod,  and  how  contrary  to  common  sense  and 
common  experience.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  said  our 
blessed  Lord ;  and,  therefore,,  a  godless  education  wiM  necessarily  pro- 
duce godless  men. 

It  is  a  matter  of  painfril  experience,  that,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
pains  taken  to  instil  religious  truths  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  many 
turn  out  careless  and  irreligious*  What  then,  we  ask,  would  be  the 
case  if  the  opposite  plan  were  pursued — if  those  who  have  no  natural 
inclination  to  the  practice  of  Christian  virtues,  and  the  belief  of 
Christian  doctrines,  were  left  to  themselves  ?  Why — that  they  would 
only  the  more  eageriy  follow  after  Che  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  this 
world,  without  one  thought  or  desire  to  know  that  truth  which  alone 
can  make  them  free,  passing  through  this  Ufe  without  Grod,  and  dying 
without  hope. 

We  have  lately  seen  an  extensive  scheme  of  national  education 
abandoned — as  we  think  most  unwisely — ^because  a  clamour  was  raised 
by  the  Dissenters,  principally  by  the  Wesleyans,  against  it ;  as  if  any 
plan  could  be  proposed  without  such  opposition  !  And  as  the  cause  of 
their  opposition  was  not  contemplated  in  the  measure,  we  could  not 
understand  why  it  should  not  have  been  carried  out.  If  we  are  to 
wait  for  a  system  that  will  please  aU  parties,  we  shall  be  very  like  the 
man  waiting  at  the  river  side  until  all  the  water  had  passed  by.  And 
as  we  hear  it  rumoured  that  another  scheme  of  education  is  to  be 
brought  forward  next  year,  we  trust  the  friends  of  the  Church  will  be 
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on  the  alert,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  given  up  Ht  the  first  onset  of  the 
disaffected ;  nor  yet  allow  any  scheme  to  be  passed,  however  plausi* 
ble,  which  will  bring  up  the  rising  geneiration  as  mere  educated  heathens, 
wise  only  as  regards  the  things  of  this  world,  but  ignorant — if  the  Bible 
is  to  be  a  sealed  book — of  those  things  which  can  make  them  wise  unto 
salvation. 

Another  phase  of  the  liberalism  of  the  present  day  is  to  be  found  in 
the  very  gentle  manner  in  which  tihe  great  heresy  of  the  Roman  Churcb 
is  spoken  of.  We  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  indulge  in  or  to  foster  an 
uncharitable  spirit  towards  such  as  belong  to  tliaf  communion;  but 
when  we  consider  the  arrogant  pretensions  to  infallibility  still  set  forth 
by  that  church,  and  when  we  think  of  the  thousands  ikat  have  been 
sacrificed  because  they  would  not  partake  of  her  abominations,  and 
could  not  believe  her  lies,  we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  that 
they  who  profess  to  be  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  fsee  from  pre- 
judice, and  advocates  for  civil  and  r^igious  liberty,  should  hold  out 
the  hand  of  fdlowsbip,  and  make  common  cause  with  Rome,  in  order 
to  overthrow  the  Church  of  Christ  established  in  this  country.  One 
thing  is  very  certain,  that  in  such  a  union  for  such  a  purpose,  both 
parties  deceive  each  other ;  and  if  for  wise  purposes  it  shoidd  be  per- 
mitted them  for  a  time  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  one  would  never  rest  until  it  had  destroyed  its  liberal  helpmate. 
What,  then,  is  our  duty  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  ?  In  the  first 
place  to  offer  up  earnest  and  continual  prayer  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  that  he  will  remember  his  gracious  promise  to  His  Church, 
that  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it;  "  that  be  will  pour 
out  into  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  ministers  and  people  the  abundant  gifts 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  that,  through  their  exertions^  His  kingdom  upon 
earth  may  be  established,  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan  abolished ;  and  as 
he  has  promised  to  hear,  so  he  has  also  promised  to  answer  the  prayers 
of  his  servants.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  use  all  the  means  in  our 
power  to  advance  this  great  work.  How  shall  the  ignorant  hear  the 
word  of  salvation,  unless  some  one  be  sent  to  preach  it  unto  them  ? 
How  shall  the  children  of  the  poor  and  needy  grow  up  in  the  fear  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  unless  schools  be  built  and  instructors  be 
provided  for  them  ?  Let  every  man«  tberefore,  seriously  consider  these 
things,  and  contribute  as  far  as  his  means  will  allow  to  the  furtherance 
of  these  great  works.  If  these  things  are  done,  and  in  a  proper  spirit, 
in  reliance  upon,  and  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  great  will  be  the 
benefit  resulting  to  us  as  a  nation,  a^  a  church,  and  as  individuals. 

If  these  things  are  not  done,  miserable  will  be  our  reflections  when 
destruction  shall  come  upon  us,  even  as  it  did  upon  the  Jews  of  old, 
who  had  grievously  neglected  their  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  and 
still  worse  will  be  our  condemnation  in  the  last  great  day,  who,  having 
received  so  much,  and  having  seen  the  consequences  of  disobedience, 
neglect,  and  lukewarmness,  have  yet  continued  in  a  state  of  supineness, 
wrapping  our  talents  up  in  a  napkin,  to  the  loss  of  our  own  souls  and 
the  injury  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
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BY  MI8S  PARDOE. 


"  WHY'sita  that  boy  by  the  wayside,  mother. 

In  this  storm  of  sleet  and  snow. 
While  the  dead  leaves  dance  above  his  head. 

And  the  cold  blast  chills  his  brow  ? 
I*m  sure  that  I  would  rather  ^ort 

In  a  home,  however  smaQ, 
Watching  the  stars  in  the  warm  red  fire. 

And  the  shadows  upon  the  walL'' 

*'  Come  here,  my  son,  and  I'U  tell  you  why 

That  httle  boy  sits  there, 
With  his  poor  youne  features  nipp'd  with  colcU 

And  the  snow-flaEes  in  his  hair. 
Like  you,  he  would  hke  to  play  at  home. 

By  a  warm  and  glowing  hearai. 
Where  all  is  comfort,  peace,  and  joy. 

And  happiness,  and  mirth. 

*'  But,  alas !  that  home  is  no  longer  his. 

Since  his  honest  father  died. 
For  that  Httle  child  is  one  of  nine 

That  run  by  the  widow's  side. 
For  six  long  montlis  they  did  nothing  else 

Save  beg  from  door  to  door; 
Sad  pastime,  is  it  not,  my  boy. 

For  the  children  of  the  poor? 

**  But  the  elder  boy  could  not  forget 

How  his  father  toiled,  lest  shamct 
And  the  coarse  reproach  of  a  poor-law  board. 

Should  fall  on  his  honest  name. 
*  Let  me  too  woric,  I  am  young  and  strong;' 

The  generous  urchin  said; 
And  his  widowed  mother  heard,  and  poured 

Her  blessing  on  his  head. 

"  One  by  one  they  all  went  forth 

A  ragged,  squalid  crew : 
They  were  so  weak,  and  so  badly  fed. 

It  was  little  they  could  do. 
Yet,  one  by  one,  rorth  went  they  all 

With  cheerfulness  and  will. 
To  earn  a  pittance,  'mid  toil  and  pain. 

In  yonder  cotton  mill. 
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"  Alas,  my  child,  'tis  a  weary  thing 

To  toil  from  day  to  day. 
Where  all  the  blessings  that  Heaven  gives 

Are  coldly  thrust  away. 
You  love  the  sunshine,  the  singing  bird, 

The  breath  of  the  breezy  hill — 
In  that  place  of  pain  they  are  never  heard. 

For  the  huge  wheels  stand  not  still. 

"  But  in  lieu  of  the  music  God  has  given 

Is  a  constant  deafening  sound, 
A  beating,  heaving,  jarring  noise, 

As  the  wheels  turn  round  and  round. 
And  instead  of  the  scent  of  herbs  and  flowers, 

And  the  smell  of  the  new-turned  soil. 
They  breathe  as  they  work  the  poison  of  steel 

And  suffocating  oil. 

''And  they  dare  not  pause  in  their  task  to  rest. 

Though  they  ache  in  every  bone ; 
For  the  monster  of  iron  whose  slaves  they  are 

Incessantly  works  on. 
It  must  be  fed,  it  musrt  be  served. 

This  Juggernaut  of  trade ; 
No  matter  how  many  through  every  year 

Of  victims  it  has  made. 

"  I  was  once  told  of  a  little  girl, 

A  gentle  timid  child,  ~ 
Whose  brain,  beneath  this  endless  jar 

Of  iron,  grew  almost  wild. 
And  she  sang  sweet  words  to  the  leaves  and  flowers 

That  were  drowned  in  the  metal's  clang : 
And  never  heeded,  that  none  could  hear 

All  the  pleasant  things  she  sang. 

"  And  one  day,  pining  for  a  sign 

Of  the  world  that  shone  beyond 
Her  penance-place,  she  planted  a  flower 

Or  which  she  was  very  fond ; 
And  she  carried  it  hidden,  and  by  stealth. 

In  a  little  lump  of  soil. 
And  placed  it  on  a  narrow  shelf 

Close  to  her  spot  of  toil. 

"  And  while  it  lived,  it  was  strange  to  see 

How  she  talked  to  it,  with  a  face 
Lit  up  by  love,  which  seemed  to  be 

Like  a  light  in  that  ghastly  place. 
But  its  life  went  out  in  a  few  brief  days ; 

It  could  not  breathe  the  air. 
Fetid  and  foul,  dusty  and  dank. 

Which  the  children  were  breathing  there. 
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*' And  the  tad  child  pined  when  the  flower  was  gone  ; 

And  one  day  she  was  found. 
With  the  withered  leaves  clasped  to  her  heart. 

Dead  on  the  cold  hard  g;round. 
And  this  was  the  place  where  the  widow  saw 

Her  little  children  go. 
Day  after  da^^,  as  the  first  light  hroke» 

To  ply  their  task  of  woe. 

''And  three  were  to  the  churchyard  borne; 

While  those  who  stood  around 
Wept /or  themselves,  that  it  was- not  they 

Who  had  rest  'neath  the  sUent  mound. 
They  never  thought  of  shedding  tears 

For  those  who  were  gone  before ; 
For  they  were  freed  from  the  clanging  wheeli^ 

And  could  never  know  labour  more. 

**  And  two  returned  to  their  mother's  hut. 

Crippled,  and  dwarfed,  and  bent ; 
And  one,  from  whose  Inrain  the  light  of  heaven 

For  evermore  was  rent ; 
And  who,  as  he  basked  in  tiie  summer  sun. 

In  what  was  called  his  play. 
Still  moved  his  thin  hand  in  circles  round. 

And  cried  '  clank !  clank  t  clank !'  all  day. 

^  And  the  widow's  lieart  was  well  nigh  broke 

With  misery  and  care ; 
And  ever  since  she  has  toiled  and  slaved 

To  keep  her  loved  ones  near. 
"*  We  can  but  starve,'  is  her  sad  reply. 

While  her  eyes  witii  tears  are  dim ; 
'  But  while  I  hve,  the  rest  at  least 

Shall  be  saved  in  brain  and  limb.' 

''And  now  you  know  why  that  little  boy 

Sits  there  in  the  drifting  snow; 
For  oft  a  penny  is  flung  to  him 

By  travellers  as  they  go. 
So,  throw  <m  your  cap  and  doak,  my  chHd, 

With  a  wiUmg  heart,  and  run. 
And  pour  these  coins  in  the  frost-nipp'd  hand 

Of  the  grief-worn  widow's  son." 
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WINSTONE  COURT. 

TAJLE    CONCERNING   CHURCH     AND    DISSENT — CORN-I<AWS — POOR 
JLAWS — AND   GENERAL   ELECTIONS. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

The  circum^anees  related  in  the  last  chapter  were  hut  had  preparations 
for  an  election  in  the  village  of  Barstone.  The  minds  of  men  were  in- 
flamed, their  prejudices  excited,  and  more  than  one  wild  and  disorderly 
character  was  looking  forward  to  a  scene  of  fray  and  disturbance.  But 
Time  will  not  pause  in  his  flight  to  accommodate  seasons  and  events 
together,  and  he  had  brought  on  the  day  of  nomination  to  within  a 
week's  distance. 

Jt  was  about  sunset,  then  about  a  week  before  the  nomination,  that, 
in  a  monastic-looking  room  at  Ascott,  three  persons  sat  round  a  table 
conversing  about  the  approaching  election  for  West  Somerset.  A  very 
slight  repast  had  been  set  before  them  and  sent  away  scarcely  tasted, 
when  the  youngest  of  the  three,  a  man  who  had  scarcely  attained 
the  age  of  twcnty-flve,  thus  addressed  his  companions:  — "Alas,  my 
brothers  !  not  so  did  so  honoured  a  messenger  leave  a  religious  house 
in  the  good  old  times,  to  go  on  an  «rrand  of  such  importance  to  the 
Church.  Then  was  there  the  train  of  sumpter  mules,  and  the  escort  of 
armed  vassals,  and  the  bowing  and  reverencing  multitude ;  but  now  he 
goes  forth  nlone  and  unattended— an  Alfred  in  the  camp  of  the  Danes, 
and  protected  only  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful." 

"And  what  protection  would  you  have,  brother  Arnold ?"  said  the 
eldest  of  the  three.  "  1,  who  am  a  sinful  layman,  look  to  the  mother  of 
Grod  for  my  salvation,"  (here  he  crossed  himself,)  "and  if  I  can  trust  my 
soul  in  her  hands,  and  those  of  the  blessed  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  of 
course  I  can  willingly  trust  to  her  my  worthless  life  and  more  worthless 
money."  The  speaker  was  a  keen,  shrewd,  spare  man,  with  the  very 
essence  of  worldliness  infused  into  every  expression  of  his  highly  in- 
tellectual countenance  ;  but  there  was  a  cold  sneering  tone  in  his  voice 
which  jarred  painfully  on  the  ear,  and  was  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  devotional  character  of  his  words :  "  I  am  an  unworthy  lay  brother," 
he  continued,  "of  the  most  holy  order  of  Jesus ;  but,  such  as  I  am,  I 
doubt  not  that  our  brother  Francis  will  prefer  my  company  to  that  of 
any  number  of  sumpter  mules  whatever,  even  if  you  were  to  join  them 
yourself;  and  the  railway  to  Bristol  will  please  him  better  than  any 
ambling  palfrey.  Nay,  I  am  not  sure  but  that,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
an  ordinary  justice  of  the  peace  may  not  be  a  better  defence  than  a 
whole  troop  of  armed  vassals/* 
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''Nay,  nay/'  said  the  second  of  the  three,  "this  is  unseemly  jesting; 
I  am  again  returning  to  my  former  position,  as  Alfred  in  the  Danish 
camp ;  and  I  would  not  that  my  return  should  be  signalised  by  a  contest 
between  the  worldly  wisdom  of  one  brother  and  the  youthful  enthusiasm 
of  another.  Before  we  go,  let  us  then  briefly  review  the  nature  of  the 
work  before  us.  It  appears  to  me  that  our  superiors  expect  the  con- 
version of  Lord  Clifton,  and  for  that  purpose  urge  his  return ;  that  they 
do  not  wish  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  because  they  think  the  manu- 
facturing interest  even  more  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than  the 
agricultural,  inasmuch  as  there  does  exist  a  great  prevalence  of  ab- 
solute infidelity  in  the  former,  which  there  is  not  in  the  latter." 

**  True,"  said  the  elder,  .  ♦•  and  though  they  are  perfectly  right  in  so 
thinkings  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  them  as  to  the  conduct  which 
they  propose  to  adopt  in  consequence.  It  is  just  because  the  parties 
are  infidels  that  they  work  well  with  us.  Let  us  overthrow  together  the 
Bchismatical  Church  of  Henry  YIII.  and  we  shall  then  soon  find 
out  whether  we  or  they  are  to  rise  upon  its  ruins." 

"  There,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two  disputants,  "  I  think  you  are 
wrong ;  for  though  we  may  work  well  with  them  for  a  time,  yet  the 
period  will  soon  come  when  we  must  be  divided,  and  during  that  time 
they  will  be  occupied  in  breaking  down  all  those  feelings  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  which  we  hope  to  raise  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  to 
Lord  Clifton,  there,  I  think,  they  are  mistaken ;  he  is  by  no  means  likely 
to  be  a  convert  to  Rome ;  his  friend  Reginald  Winstone  may,  perhaps, 
if  skilfully  treated;  but  even  of  him  I  feel  by  no  means  sure.  The 
surest  means  of  recovering  our  former  position  is  by  doing  what  we  now 
are  doing, — working  covertly  among  our  enemies,  acting  in  disguise.  I 
shall  now  return  to  my  parish — and  preach  a  few  sermons  against 
Popery,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  against  the  uncharitable  spirit  of 
everybody  else  who  does  so ;  and  I  shall  urge  on  Lord  Clifton*  s  election, 
and  young  Winstone' s  conversion,  with  aU  the  speed  that  prudence 
permits." 

"Well,  my  friend,"  rejoined  the  elder,  "you  are  a  sound  and  wise 
man,  and  will  do  well  whatever  you  undertake.  Perhaps,  too,  you 
may  be  right  in  your  estimate  of  Whig-Radicals.  Meantime  my 
element  is  in  what  you  call  troubled  waters,  and  in  them  I  must 
continue  to  work.  Now,  however,  we  must  set  out  on  our  journey." 
.  A  week  after  this  was  the  day  of  nomination  ;  and  the  usual  speeches 
were  made,  the  usual  quantity  of  commonplace  talked,  and  as  much  riot 
and  ill  feeling  as  on  such  occasions  may  be  expected  was  displayed. 
One  topic  only  requires  to  be  noticed,  because  it  was  urged  upon  Roman 
Catholics,  as  well  from  the  hustings  as  in  private  ;  it  was  this ;  we 
give  it  in  Lord  Clifton's  words: — **  Gentlemen, — There  may  be  some 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  present  and  I,  therefore,  feel  it  my 
duty  as  well  as  my  privilege  to  claim  your  support.  My  honourable 
opponent  has  pointed  out  to  you  the  liberality  of  his  principles,  and 
asks  you  to  whom  are  you  to  trust  save  to  those  who  have  supported 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  who  have  given  you  thje  rights  of  citizens,  and 
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placed  representatiTes  of  your  creed  in  parlmment?  If  this  mean 
anything,  it  means  this  :  help  me  to  make  England  as  like  a  republic  as 
you  can,  and  I  will  help  you  to  make  the  Roman  Church  as  much  like 
an  establishment  as  I  can.  And  then  it  will  follow,  that  if  a  republic 
be  our  government,  Romanism  shall  be  our  religion.  Gentlemen, — how 
did  this  act  in  France,  where  men  of  liberal ptinciples  raised  a  revolution? 
Why,  the  very  first  thing  that  their  liberalism  induced  them  to  do  was,  to 
abolish  not  only  the  Church  of  Rome  but  Christianity  itself,  make  the 
year  into  decades  instead  of  weeks,  and  confiscate  all  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty. Is  there  any  established  Church  in  America  ?  Did  Liberals  ever 
contribute  largely  from  their  substance  to  the  establishment  of  any 
state-church,  as  they  call  it  7  Or  did  they  not,  and  have  they  not,  and 
will  they  not,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  do  dl  in  their  power  to  pull  down 
and  destroy  any  and  every  establishment,  of  what  religion  soever  it  be  ?" 
Arguments  like  to  these  of  Lord  Clifton  were  urged  upon  the  few 
Romish  landowners  and  other  voters  in  his  neighbourhood  hy  Mr.  Man- 
ning, and  it  was  remarked,  that  after  an  absence  of  a  few  days  fVom  hi» 
parish,  his  zeal  was  materially  increased.  He  persuaded  several  Roman 
Catholic  farmers  to  vote  for  the  Marquis,  who,  in  conformity  to  the  so- 
called  liberality  of  their  sect,  had  made  up  their  minds^to  vote  for  the 
radical  candidate  ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  many  small  freeholders  who 
were  known  to  hold  democratic  opinions  had  begun  to  waver  of  late 
considerably. 

Mr.  Ferrett  had  been  active ;  he  had,  nobody  knew  how,  secured  the 
support  of  a  most  heterogeneous  mass  of  voters,  and  if  any  expenditure 
of  money  beyond  the  necessary  disbursements  fov  himself  was  resorted 
to,  none  knew  it  save  the  Duke  of  Bristol. 

Meantime  the  show  of  hands  had  been  very  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Sutcliffe,  and  Mr.  Priggett,  a  youthful  Socinian,  lately  elevated  by 
Mr.  Fielding  to  a  pulpit  of  his  own,  had  delivered  himself  of  as  pert  an 
oration  on  the  subject  as  could  have  been  desired.  He  talked  of  the 
"glorious  liberty**  of  the  Christian,  and  explained  it  to  mean  an 
exemption  from  tithes  and  church-rates ;  he  boldly  personified  Super- 
stition and  Bigotry  in  the  form  of  Lords  Bishops,  fat  beyond  conception 
and  battening  on  the  blood  of  martyrs  ;  he  represented  the  universities 
as  sinks  of  iniquity !— hells  upon  earth !— abodes  of  horror,  where  it  was 
impossible  for  virtue  to  survive  even  one  hour ;  and  then,  with  singular 
consistency  bewailed  the  hard  tate  of  persecuted  dissenters,  in  that  they 
were  debarred  from  admission  thereto ;  and  finally  introduced  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (the  English  Alexander  Borgia!  as  he  called 
him)  as  fleeing  with  gory  locks  and  fiery  eyes  before  the  torch  of  true 
freedom,  held  steadily  up  by  Messrs.  Sutcliffe,  Fielding,  and  Priggett. 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  speech  such  as  this  would 
meet  with  much  applause  from  the  idle  and  disaffected,  and  these  are 
always  in  a  crowd  a  considerable  element ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
it  seemed  to  have  less  effect  than  was  looked  for,  and  some  who  watched 
the  doings  of  the  listeners  observed  that  Grimes  the  poacher,  and  a  man 
very  much  mufiled  up»  were  busy  moving  to  and  fro,  and  whispering  in- 
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formation  of  some  kind,  which  seemed  marveUously  to  repress  the  enthu- 
siasm in  favour  of  "free  trade  in  trreligion." 

*'  I  say,  Bill/'  said  a  police  officer  to  another,  "  that  chap  is  Tom 
Hayes,  and  we*d  better  grab  him  at  once." 

•'  Ve  can't,"  replied  the  other,  "do  no  harm  to  collar  him;  and  if  it 
should  not  be  fiayes,  we  must  let  him  go ;  but  I've  a  notion  you're  right, 
old  fellow." 

The  two  police  officers  made  their  attempt  warily,  but  the  wispected 
party  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  nor«didany  effort  to  discover  him  daring 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  night  following  proiw  «]ccessiiil. 

Meantime  yarious  speeches  were  made,  and  one  by  Refz^inald  Winstone 
was  certainly  distinguished  rather  by  candour  than  discretion.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Manning  wink  and  frown;  in  vain  4iid  Lord  Clifton  try  to  inter- 
rupt him;  he  persisted  in  bis  remarks,  and  drew  down  a  storm  of 
hisses  from  all  the  republicans,  manufacturers,  dissenters,  low  church- 
men, whigs,  shopkeepers,  and  artisans  present ;  even  farmers  listened 
coldly  to  his  praise  of  the  corn-laws,  and  Romanists  to  bis  praises  of 
"  Catholic  Institutions." 

Illiberal  bigot,  proud  aristocrat,  tyrant,  were  but  mild  specimens  of 
the  terms  applied  to  him,  and  a  very  forcible  appeal  to  his  feelings  was 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  dead  eat,  which,  however,  missing  its  intended 
recipient,  came  right  across  the  pert  countenance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prig- 
gett,  to  the  **'  inextinguishable  laughter  "  of  the  mob ;  and  as  it  was  ia 
a  somewhat  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  it  rendered  the  temporary 
retirement  of  the  reverend  gentleman  from  the  hustings  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, and  thereby  prevented  the  delivery  of  a  second  speech,  which 
had  been  carefully  prepared,  and  in  which  the  pious  orator  intended  to 
show  that  both  ktngeraft  and  priestcraft  were  inventions  of  the  devil, 
that  George  the  Third  was  Beelzebub,  George  the  Fourth  Belial,  William 
the  Fourth  a  goose,  and  the  present  Queen  an  angel,  but  that,  inasmuch 
as  no  more  an>^els  were  to  be  expected.  Her  Majesty  ought  to  be  the  last 
of  the  sovereigns  !  All  this,  however,  was  for  the  present  lost;  aod  ac- 
cordingly the  proceedings  of  the  day  terminated  somewhat  earlier  than 
they  otherwise  would,  and  the  crowd  went  away  considerably  less 
enlightened. 

Dinners  on  both  sides  concluded  the  day ;  during  the  demolition  of 
which  each  party  announced  the  certainty  of  their  ultimate  success,  and 
the  folly  of  the  other  side  in  attempting  a  hopeless  struggle.  Various 
were  the  opinions  expressed  concerning  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
various  the  modes  proposed  by  which  the  evils  affecting  the  nation  were 
to  be  remedied ;  some  in  maudlin  sonrow  hiccupped  out  their  conviction 
that  the  country  was  ruined,  others  in  roaring  drunkenness  shouted  that 
a  Radical  member  for  West  Somerset  was  a  panacea  for  every  distress, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Sutcliffe  for  ever ! "  Others,  again,  aware  that  private 
virtue  is  and  must  be  the  basis  of  public  credit,  looked  forward  with 
some  anxiety  to  the  future  career  of  the  presumed  member,  with  an  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  exercise  of  graiitude  tcwarda  constituents  which 
in  electioneering  ethics  is  the  first  of  virtues,  and  the  solid  and  sure 
foundation  of  all  the  rest. 
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It  was  somewhat  late  in  the  evening,  nearer  midnight  than  eleven 
o'clock,  when  two-  men»,.  lying  concealed  behind  a  hedge  about  tliree 
miles  from  Taunton  and  towards  Barstone,  commenced  a  conversation, 
of  which  the  causes  and  the  intent  were  alike  dismal. 

"  Whvr  GiLes>  you  see  that  it  matters  little  as  to  whether  I  help'ee  or 
not ;  I  shall  be  caught,  sooner  or  later,  now  they've  got  the  raw  lobsters 
down  from  London ;  besides,,  a  man  can  be  hanged  but  once,  and  I  don't 
think  rd  mind  it  much,  just  to  have  a  pop  at  sueh  a  fellow  as  that.'' 

"  Wellv  ThooMis,"  replied  Giles,  (for  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  our 
old  friends  the  poacher  and  Thomas  Hayes  were  the  speakers) — "Well, 
Thomas,  if  thee'st  disposed  to  have  a  try,  I  don*t  mind ;  thee'rt  a  main 
good  shot,  though  thee  hasn't  the  practice  that  I  have.  I  feel  quite 
light-hearted  about  the  job,,  on'y  it  oi^ht  by  rights  to  have  been  done 
long  ago^" 

"Tell'y  what,  Giles,  -I*ve  had  'spetience  in  another  way,  and  don't 
zeem  to  I  that  I  am  a  bit  worse  man  for  having  pitched  Muggins  down 
into  Barstone  street.  He  killed  my  father,,  and  it  wa»  no  more  than 
right  that  I  shoi]^d  kill  him.  *  Blood  for  blood; ' — the  Bible  says  that, 
if  it  says  nothing  else ;  and  in  truth  that's  a'most  all  my  Bibie  learning." 

"  I  shall  shoot  him  as  I  would  a  stoat  or  a  wenzel,  and  if  I'm  hanged 
for  it,  I  don't  care.  He  killed  my  wife,  and  he  killed  your  father,  ay  and 
hundreds  beside  them ;  it  isn't  life  for  life,  it's  only  one  life  for  a  great 
many;  so,  if  there's  any  unfairness,  'faint  on  our  side.  But,  hush !  look 
out  !  who  is  that  ?  " 

"  That's  he !"  exclaimed  the  other,  and  both  threw  themselves  on  the 
bank,  holding  theu:  breath,  and  resting  each  one  his  gim  on  the  mound 
before  hinn 

At  this  moment  two*  gentlemen  passed  oii<herseback,  hot  leisurely  and 
in  close  conversation. 

•*  Now  then,"  whispered  Giles,  **^be  sure  of  yonr  man !" 

A  sharp  explosion  followed,  and  one  of  the  horsemen  fell  from  the 
saddle.  A  gleam^  of  moonshine  passed  over  the  face  of  the  dying  man, 
and  revealed  the  noble  and  aristocratic  features  of  Reginald  Winstone. 

In  a  hoarse  voice,  reduced  to  the  lowest  whisper;^  Giles  addressed  his 
companion.  "  Fly  for  your  life- — I  shall  give  myself  up — God's  curse  has 
fallen  upon  me — I  wouldn't  have  hurt  a  hair  of  that  man's  head  for 
any  thiug  on  earth  -  win,  run ! "  Thus  saying,  Giles  scrambled  through 
the  hedge,  threw  his  gun  on  the  ground,  and  advancing  to  the  surviving 
horseman,  who  proved  to  be  Mr.  Manning,  yielded  himself  a  prisoner, 
and  declared  that  he  **  had  been  in  ambush  to  shoot  Mr.  Fielding,  that 
he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  victim  through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  that,  having  unintentionally  killed  a  man  from  whom  he  had  received 
so  much  kindness  as  he  had  done  from  Mr.  Reginald  Winstone,  he  had 
no  wish  to  screen  himself  from  justice." 

Some  of  the  cottagers  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  to  carry  the  * 
body  of  the  ill-fated  young  man  to  the  home  of  his-  fathers.     And  Mr. 
Manning,  having  left  Giles  under  the  care  of  two  or  three  stout  fellows, 
rode  on  to  convey  the  melancholy  intelligence  to  Winstone  Court,  that 
its  heir  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  weapon  of  an  assassin ! 
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We  need  not  dwell  on  the  painfiil  scene  that  the  house,  so  joyfol  ,m 
the  morning,  presented  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight. 

Meantime  the  two  men  in  whose  custody  Giles  had  been  left  began 
to  question  him  a  little,  and,  detecting  a  little  discrepancy  in  his  answers, 
began  to  doubt  whether,  in  spite  of  his  confession,  they  had  got  the 
right  man  after  all.  They  examined  his  gun,  and  found  that  it  had  not 
been  discharged,  and  one  of  them,  havicg  seen  two  policemen  placed 
as  a  guard  over  the  prisoner,  took  another  with  him  and  scoured  the 
country  in  all  directions  from  the  spot  where  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted. As  their  search  proceeded,  they  enlisted  others  in  the  work, 
and  before  morning  Thomas  Hayes  was  captured,  and  brought  early  next 
day,  together  with  the  poacher,  before  the  magistrates  at  Taunton.  The 
circumstantial  evidence  against  Hayes  was  satisfactory,  and  he  was 
committed  as  the  principal,  Giles  as  an  accessory  before  the  act. 

The  culprits  were  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  The  assizes  were  at 
the  very  time  holding  at  Exeter,  and  before  a  week  had  passed  over  their 
heads  the  two  unhappy  men  were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

On  Thomas  Hayes,  who  was  found  guilty  of  two  murders,  the  awful 
sentence  was  speedily  carried  into  effect,  and  Giles  was  sent  to  a  penal 
settlement,  there  to  mourn  the  consequences  of  his  transgressions. 
Accounts  have  been  received  that  he  is  an  altered  character,  that  he  has 
repented  deeply  of  his  crimes,  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  years  he 
may  possibly  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  a  free  man. 

The  trial  was  chiefly  interesting  as  it  displayed  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  so  fatal  a  mistake.  It  appeared  in  the  course  of  examina- 
tion that  Mr.  Fielding  had  announced  his  intention  to  ride  home,  to  a 
splendid  mansion  purchased  by  ill-gotten  gains,  and  once  the  seat  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family  ;  he  purposed  to  return  late  from  a  dinner 
given  by  the  leading  liberals,  and  had  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Brick- 
heart  to  take  that  gentleman  home  to  his  house.  The  intelligence  of 
this  arrangement  was  overheard  by  a  man  who  conveyed  it  to  Hayes,  not 
knowing  who  the  latter  was,  but  supposing,  as  indeed  Hayes  declared, 
that,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Fielding,  he  wished  to  see  him 
early  in  the  morning,  and  for  that  purpose  was  anxious  to  know  whether 
it  was  his  intention  to  return  home  that  night. 

Had  this  event  happened  a  week  or  two  earlier,  it  would  have  mate- 
rially damaged  the  Conservative  cause.  As  it  was,  it  tended  rather  to 
enlist  many  sympathies  on  their  side.  And  the  result  of  the  election 
was  the  return  of  Lord  Clifton  by  a  very  considerable  majority. 

Thus  we  have  brought  down  the  history  of  Winstone  Court  to  the 
close  of  the  second  part,  and  we  have  now  only  to  exhibit  it  as  displaying 
a  divided  family,  divided  through  schism ;  a  mourning  family,  bereaved 
through  Radicalism. 

Whether  its  wounds  will  be  healed,  and  its  breaches  united,  we  may, 
perhaps,  one  day  see.  But  as  we  are  about  to  appear  in  an  enlarged 
form  next  month,  we  must  here  close  "Winstone  Court." 

In  the  first  number  of  our  New  Series  the  history  of  this  family  will 
be  renewed,  and  that  which  would  othei:wise  have  formed  the  third  part 
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of  "  Winstone  Court,"  will  form  a  separate  and  independent  tale,  the 
title  of  which  will  be — 

"The  Wanderers  Reclaimed." 


THE  SINNER'S  CONFESSION  AND  PRAYER. 


Lord,  I  am  vile,  and  fiill  of  sin. 
Impure,  unholy,  and  unclean  : 
Make  me  anew  in  ev'ry  part ; 
Renew  my  mind,  and  change  my  heart. 

Within,  conceal'd  from  human  eye. 
Are  guilty  stains  of  crimson  dye  : 
Lord,  cleanse  them  with  a  holy  flood; 
Wash  them  away  in  Jesu's  blood. 

I  look  within,  and  there  I  see 
Corruption  and  impurity : 
The  loathsome  mass  on  Christ  PU  lay, 
T*  obHvion's  land  to  bear  away. 

I  look  within,  and  there  behold 
The  rebel-passions  uncontrollM : 
Subdue  them,  Lord,  and  set  me  free 
From  sin,  and  Satan's  slavery. 

Within,  the  poison'd  waters  swell ; . 
I  drank  pollution  at  the  well : 
Lord,  as  at  Cana,  only  will, — 
The  founts  with  hving  water  fill. 

Within,  Egyptian  darkness  reisns, 
And  binds  my  soul  in  slavish  chains : 
Lord,  chase  away  my  mental  gloom. 
And  with  thy  light  my  soul  illume. 

Within  my  fest'ring  wounds  defy 
All  human  skill  to  remedy : 
Physician,  heal  my  wounded  soul. 
Apply  thy  balm,  and  make  me  whole. 

The  leper  cries,  "  I  am  unclean ;" 
Lord,  give  me  holiness  within : 
Create  anew,  through  Adam  lost. 
The  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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Tby  Law,  since  first  I  drew  my  breath. 
Has  sentence  pass'd  on  me  of  death : 
Reprieve  me.  Lord ! — on  Calvary, 
See  the  Peace-off'ring  made  for  me. 

My  sins  are  countless  as  the  sands. 
And  Justice  punishment  demands ; 
On  Christ  I  turn  my  trembling  eyes. 
And  say  with  faith,  "  My  Saviour  die^*' 

This  livid  death  about  I  bear  ; 
The  putrid  mass  corrupts  the  air : 
Take,  Lord,  away  the  horrid  loatl. 
And  fit  me  for  thine  own  abode. 

I  thank  the  Father,  and  the  Son» 
And  Holy  Spirit,  three  in  one ; 
Because  that  hope,  through  faith,  is  giv'ir 
Of  pardon,  holiness,  and  neaven. 

"Cymro  ab  daith. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


IfVe  beg  to  remind  our  Readers  that  we  are  not  answerahk  /or  the  sentmentt 
qf  our  Correspondents,'] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Whilst  perusing  two  most  excellent  and  able  sermons  by  the 
Rev.  Alex.  M'Caul,  D.D.,  "  on  the  Conversion  and  Restoration  of  the  Jews," 
I  came  to  an  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  Malachi,  which  is  most  important  to, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  due  consideration  of,  the  true  and  unfeigned  reader  of 
(jod's  word.  I  shall  therefore  make  no  moi«  apelogy  for  bringing  it  before 
your  notice,  and  trust  you  will  take  an  early  opportunity  0#  laying  it  before 
your  readers,  some  few  of  whom  may  not  bs  yet  have  had  their  attention  drawn 
to  it. 

In  showing  the  preference  (which  Dr.  M'Caul  most  ably  and  satisfactorily 
does)  of  the  grammatical  to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  be 
thus  proceeds : — 

"  But  it  is  repUed,  that  the  spiritual  principle  of  interpretation  i3  sanctioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation is  the  cessation  of  all  national  pnvileges.  The  advocates  of  this  principle 
foint  to  certain  prophecies,  which  the  New  Testament  interprets  spueituailly. 
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One  of  these  is  the  promise  in  Malachi  to  send  £lijah  the  prophet,  '  Behold, 
I  will  send  you  Elijati  the  prophet  hefore  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord.'  This  promise,  they  say,  was  not  fulfilled  literally,  hut  spi- 
ritually,  in  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  this  is  the  interpretation  given 
in  the  New  Testament.  But  to  this  I  reply,  that  this  prophecy  is  so  far  from 
being  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  is  not  even  quoted,  and  could 
not  he ;  for  it  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  first  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The 
Jews  overlooked  altogether  the  first  coming  of  the  Saviour  in  great  humility. 
They  expected  only  uie  glorious  appearance,  and  therefore  naturally  looked  for 
the  forerunner  of  that  glorious  appe«rance,  the  Prophet  Elijah.  But  it  is  just 
as  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  their  mistake  as  to  the  time  of  the  glorious  ad- 
vent of  Messiah,  that  Christ  will  never  come  in  glory,  as  to  conclude  from  their 
mistake  aboui  the  time  of  the  Uteral  Elijah's  appearance,  that  this  prophecy  of 
Malachi  has  been  fulfilled  Uterally.  The  Jews  object  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
because  he  did  net  come,  as  Daniel  had  predicted,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  and 
they  are  answered  by  being  told,  that  Daniel  predicted  his  second,  not  his  first 
advent. 

''A  similar  distinction  with  regard  to  the  time — and  if  we  are  to  pay  an^  regard 
to  the  context  we  must  make  tnat  distinction — ^will  show  that  the  mission  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  never  intended  in  this  prediction  of  Malachi.  Malachi  is 
speaking  expressly  of  '  The  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,*  and  explains 
cleEirly  what  he  means,  by  describing  it  as  '  the  day  that  shall  bum  as  an  oven; 
when  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  vrickedlv,  shall  be  stubble ;  and  the  day 
that  Cometh  shall  bum  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;'  as  the  day  in  which 
God  '  shall  make  up  his  jewels.'  This  day  is  still  futuro,  and  so,  therefore,  is 
the  cominff  of  Elijan,  which  is  to  precede  it.  If,  indeed,  the  passage  had  been 
(Ijuoted,  eiwer  by  die  Lord,  or  by  his  apostles,  and  expluned  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, I  should  have  received  their  interpretation  as  inxaUible  and  indisputable ; 
or,  if  the  Lord,  or  his  apostles,  had,  in  any  way,  intimated  that  EUjah  never  was 
to  come  in  person,  and  that  the  Jews  were  mistaken,  I  should  have  been  satis- 
fied that  this  promise  of  Malachi  is  not  to  be  interpreted  grammatically;  but 
the  New  Testament  contams  nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  our  Lord, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  spake  of  John  the  Baptist  as  Ehas,  declares  unequivo- 
cally that  the  literal  El^ah,  whom  the  disciples  had  just  seen,  shall  first  come 
and  restore  all  things — words  which  cannot  be,  in  any  sense,  predicated  of  John 
the  Baptist.  If,  therefore,  our  Lord  spake  troth,  we  have  good  warrant  for 
believing  that  the  prediction  of  Malachi  shall  be  fulfilled  htendly ;  and,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  this  passage  is  concerned,  the  New  Testament  does  not  sanction 
the  spiritual  interpretation.  The  Old  Testament  did  not  predict  that  EUjah 
should  be  the  forerunner  of  the  first  advent.  His  non-appearance,  therefore, 
cannot  be  construed  into  an  argument  against  the  grammatic  principle.  The 
Old  Testamentdoes  predict  that  he  is  to  come  before  the  second  advent,  and 
Christ  says  that  he  snail  come  and  restore  all  things;  and  that  is  an  argument 
in  its  favour." 

Here  Dr.  M'Caul  adds  a  most  important  note : — 

''  It  has  been  objected  that  this  mterpretation  of  the  words  of  Malachi  and  of 
our  Lord  is  new.  But,  whatever  its  demerits,  it  has  certainly  not  that  of  no- 
velty. Up  to  the  Reformation,  it  was  the  universal  beUef  of  the  Cathohc 
Churchy  tnat  Malachi,  and  our  Lord  in  his  words,  '  Ehjah  tmly  shall  first  come 
and  restore  all  things,'  predicted  the  coming  of  the  hteral  Elijah  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Ixnrd's  second  advent.  Even  St.  Jerome,  who  was  a  determined 
spiritualizer,  was  of  this  opinion.  In  his  commentary  on  Matt.  xi.  14,  after 
statins  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  characters  of  John  and  Elijah, 
he  adds,  *  Sunt  qui  propter^a  Jounnem  HeUam  vocari  putant :  quod  quomodo  in 
gecundo  SdhtUoris  adventujuxta  Malachiam  pracessurus  est  Helias,  et  venturum 
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Jvdicem  nunciainnu :  8ie  Joannes  in  primo  adventn  fecerit,  et  nterque  sit 
nuncius  vel  primi  adventus  Domini  vel  secundi  ?*  On  Matt.  xvii.  11,  he  gives 
his  opinion  slill  more  expressly.  '  Ipse  qvi  venturus  est  in  secundo  Sahatoris 
adveniu  juxta  corporis  fid  em:  nunc  per  Joannem  vewit  in  virtute  et 
spiritu !'  But  any  one  who  vnshes  to  see  how  universally  this  interpretation 
of  Malachi  iv.  prevailed,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  may  turn  to 
the  references  given  b]^  Cornelius  a  Lapide  in  his  Commentary.  He  thus  states 
his  fifth  reason  for  beueving  that  not  John  the  Baptist,  but  tiie  literal  Elijah  is 
intended.  Qutnto,  quia  ita  interpretantur  Patres  Graci  et  Latini,  CytiU, 
Theodor,  Remig,  Haymo,  Albert,  Hugo,  Lyran,  et  aUi  hie,  8,  Chrysost. 
Eutkym.  Beda,  Anselm,  8,  Thomas  in  Matt.  xvii.  Hippol,  lib,  de  Consumma- 
tione  Seculi,  Cyprian,  tract,  de  Sina  et  Sion,  Ephrem,  tract,  de  Antechristo, 
Prosper  in  Dimuiio  Temp,  c,  13.  TertuU,  lib.  de.  Anima,  c,  35.  JusHn,  Dial, 
contra  Tryphon.  Nyssen.  lib.  Testimon.  contra  Judaos.  8.  August.  20. 
Civit.  29.  Apoc.  e.  11.'  If  'Semper,  Mque  et  ab  omnibus,*  give  any  authori- 
t}%  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse  it  to  this  interpretation. 

"  Some  have  objected  further  the  words,  '  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  Efias  is 
come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they 
listed.  Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  them.  Then  the  disciples 
understood  that  he  spake  unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist.'  But  these  words 
are  objected  simply  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  question.  The  question 
is  not,  whether  the  New  Testament  here  calls  John  the  Baptist  Ehjah,  but 
whether  it  says  that  the  prophecy  contained  in  Malachi  iv.  5,  6,  was  fulfilled  by 
John  the  Baptist.  I  argue,  that  that  prophecy  is  not  quoted  in  these  words  at 
all ;  and  furtner,  that  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  imply  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  that  passage.  First,  because  the  prophecy  relates  to  the 
second  advent.  Secondly,  because  John  the  Baptist,  when  asked,  positively 
denied  that  he  was  Elijah.  (John  i.  21).  Thirdly,  that  when  our  Lord  first 
spoke  of  John  as  Elijah,  he  does  not  absolutely  assert  that  he  is  Elijah,  but 
says,  '  If  ye  will  receive  it,  that  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come.'  (Matt.  xi. 
14.)  Fourthly,  that  our  Lord  was  so  far  from  saying  that  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi  was  fulfilled  in  John,  and  therefore  that  the  literal  Elijah  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  he  says, '  Elias  truly  shall  first  come  and  restore  all  things.' 

"  It  miffht  be  argued  with  far  more  plausibility,  that  Malachi  iv.  is  quoted  in 
the  angel  s  prophecy  concerning  John.  '  And  he  shall  go  before  him,  in  the 
spirit  and  power  o^  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children.' 
(Luke  i.  17).  But  the  reply  is  easy :  If  John  was  to  go  before  the  Lord  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  some  points  of  resem- 
blance in  his  character  to  that  of  the  Tishbite,  and  this  the  angel  points  out. 
He  does  not  say.  That  it  may  be  fulfilled  which  was  written  by  the  prophet, 
'To  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers,'  &c.  As  John  was  to  do  no  nairacle,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  most  important  point  to  be  most  unlike  Elijah,  it  was  necessary, 
when  be  spoke  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  to  deprive  the  precise  point  of 
resemblance.  The  quotation  oi  these  words,  therefore,  does  not  prove  hat 
Malachi  iv,  was  fulfilled  in  John,  and  still  less  do  they  disprove  our  Lord's  pro* 
phecy  that  *  Ehjah  truly  shall  first  come  and  restore  all  things.' " 

Such  are  a  page  or  two  of  the  sermons  of  Dr.  M'Caul  preached  before  the 
University  of  Dublin,  which  are  full  of  such  passages  as  the  above,  and  which 
will  richly  repay  a  steady  and  unbiassed  attentive  perusal ;  and,  trusting  that 
the  above  extract  will  not  prove  too  long  for  the  "  British  Churchman," 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  yours, 

F.  W.  P. 
Suffolk. 
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'GRACE  IN  AND  OUT  OF  BAPTISM." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 
Sir, — ^Your  well-informed  correspondent  "Clericus  Britannicus,"  in  the 
course  of  his  letters  on  ^^  Baptismal  Regeneration,"  has  left  untouched  one 
point  which  he  may  perhaps,  though  not  probably  yet,  intend  to  treat  of.    At  all 
events  a  few  observations  on  this  subject  from  another  party  can  do  no  injury, 
and  may  possibly  be  of  use  in  elucidating  the  truth.  Your  valuable  correspondent 
has  shown  us  that  man,  being  by  nature  carnal  since  the  fall,  requires  Divine 
grace  to  prompt  either  his  truly  good  feelings  or  good  actions.    He  has  further 
shown  that  such  grace  as  enables  him  to  yearn  for  real  good,  as  gives  him  a 
certain  capability  for  the  reception  of  goodness,  is  communicated  in  Baptism  to 
the  Christian ;  and  he  most  reasonably  dates  from  that  period  the  dawning  or 
commencement  of  spiritual  life,  afterwards  to  be  more  fully  developed  in  the 
true  believer.     But  the  question  then  arises — How  is  it  that  the  unbaptized 
dissenters'  children,  nay,  even  Jews  and  Mahometans  display  at  times  an  appre- 
ciation of  that  which  is  truly  good  in  their  feelings  and  actions,  nay  more,  an 
aspiration  even  towards  the  holy  and  divine  ?    Were  not  their  natures  originally 
evil  ?     Has  Divine  ffrace  been  granted  them  ?     Undoubtedly  it  has,  though  not 
in  Baptism.     The  feet  is  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  any  medium  of  grace 
does  not  follow  from  the  relative  necessity  as  regards  ourselves.    The  holy  and 
spiritual  alliance  with  our  Divine  Saviour  which  is  granted  in  the  Blessea  Eu- 
charist may  be  obtained  without  the  actual  use  of  that  rite  (as  our  Prayer-book 
teaches),  in  the  absence  of  the  outward  means  for  its  reception.     God,  indeed, 
is  bound  to  no  rites,  no  ceremonies.    Man  is  bound,  except  when  ignorant. 
The  sacraments  are  the  ordinary  channels  of  salvation:  but  man  may  obtain 
salvation  veithout  these  channels.    Thus  God  has  appointed  Holy  Baptism  for 
the  Christian,  as  the  means  of  communicating  that  grace  which  implants  the 
capability  for  spiritual  goodness  in  us.     But  He  may  give  that  grace,  He  does 
give  it  without  Baptism,  both  to  those  within  the  Christian  fold  who  err  from 
Ignorance,  and  to  those  altogether  without  that  fold,  who  would  also  have  no 
good  in  them  did  not  God  thus  give  them  a  certain  capability  for  it.    There 
are  degrees  of  grace  indeed.    Experience  warrants  us  m  beUeving,  and  holy 
writ  in  knowing,  that  a  far  higher  and  fuller  grace  is  given  through  the  medium 
of  Baptism  than  without  that  medium.     But  even  the  unbaptized  infidel  is  vi- 
sited at  times  by  certain  promptings  towards  the  holy  and  celestial.    It  is  not 
for  us  to  decide  for  what  purpose  these  are  given ;  yet  given  they  are.   We  may, 
indeed,  hope  that  when  an  mfidel  errs  (not  obstinately  closing  his  eyes  to  the 
light,  for  then  he  is  necessarily  self-condemned,)  but  from  infirmity  of  judgment, 
his  blindness  may  be  pardoned,  if  he  employ  to  the  best  the  one  talent  which 
his  Maker  has  given  him,  the  capability  of  his  distinguishing  moral  good  from 
evil,  and  of  making  the  former  his  own  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.     But 
this  we  know  not  positively.     Grace,  in  the  modified  degree  in  which  it  is 
bestowed  on  him,  is  no  doubt  also  given  for  the  sake  of  those  Christians  on 
earth  whose  happiness,  nay,  whose  eternal  destiny  he  may  influence.    But 
however  this  may  be,  grace  is  given  him,  is  given  to  all,  but  in  a  modified  degree. 
Grace,  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  true  Divine  blessing,  is  alone 
given  to  the  Christian,  and  that  in  Baptism.     ''  Clericus  Britannicus"  there- 
fore is  perfectly  right  when  he  attributes  the  commencement  of  spiritual  life  to 
this  holy  sacrament.     Baptism  does  indeed  regenerate.    It  gives  the  capability 
for,  the  tendency  towards,  an  absolutely  new  and  spiritual  life ;  nay,  it  com- 
mences that  life.    It  bestows,  in  one  word,  such  a  fulness  of  Divine  grace  as 
can  only  in  extraordinary  cases  be  communicated  without  the  employment  of 
that  Christian  sacrament. — I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sagittarius. 
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THE  "WESTMINSTER  REVIEW." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Churchman. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the  "  fVestmimter  Review**  (which  waa  set  up  by 
that  arch-infidel  Jeremy  Bentham  about  twenty  years  ago«  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  his  own  gloiy,  and  propagating  his  iJtilitarian  opinions), 
this  hoary-headed  bksphemer,  who  never  was  so  happily  employed  as  when  he 
was  waivmg  the  proud  standard  of  infidelity  in  defiance  of  the  banner  of  the 
Cross,  is  thus  held  up  to  all  but  God-like  admiration ;  the  peg  upon  which  the 
writer  has  thought  proper  to  hang  his  extravagant  eulogiimi  is  "  Coningsby," 
a  novel,  by  B.  D'Israeh,  Esq.,  M.P.    (See  p.  101.) 

''  It  is  manifest  we  live  in  an  age  of  Benthamites.  Reforms  or  measures  of 
improvements,  framed  upon  some  Benthamite  model,  are  of  every-day  occur- 
rence. D'Israeli  himseli  is  a  Benthamite,  though,  like  Peter,  one  who  disowns 
his  master,  and  follows  him  only  afar  off.  '  Coningsby*  is  a  Benthamite  novel; 
that  is,  a  novel  written  solely  with  a  view  to  Utilitarian,  or  political  objects.  It 
is  unfortunate  for  the  world  that  Bentham  is  so  recently  dead,  for  antiquity  is 
indispensable  to  the  heroic  and  sublime.  Had  he  been  a  monk  of  the  middle 
ages  (and  monks  were  sometimes  given  to  {>hilosophy),  the  *  Young  England '  of 
the  present  day  would  have  invested  him  with  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  Saint 
Bentham  would  have  held  the  first  place  in  the  calendar.  We  regret  that  it 
was  not  so ;  for  in  that  case  the  works  of  Bentham  would  have  been  better 
studied,  &c." 

And  so  these  soi-disaut  philosophers  of  the  Utilitarian  school  would  have 
"  the  Young  England  of  the  present  day  "  to  learn  their  "  duty  towards  God 
and  towards  man"  no  otherwise  than  as  Jeremy  Bentham  has  been  pleased  to 
exhibit  it.  This  method  would  certainly  be  the  surest  and  most  effectual  that 
these  "  Utilitarians "  could  adopt  for  making  proselytes  of  the  young,  the 
ignorant,  and  unwary;  and,  when  so  made,  they  would  probably  become  "twO' 
fold  more  the  children  of  perdition  than  themselves,'*  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Gospel  op  Jesus  Christ  is  what  they  would  have  them  acquainted 
with,  and  that  their  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the 
power  of  God,  then  let  them  throw  into  the  fire  all  the  rubbish  which  they  have 

Jjublished  in  the  name  of  Bentham,  and  habitually  read  the  history  and  Divine 
essons  of  their  only  Leader,  Head,  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  are 
recorded  by  those  whom  He  hath  employed,  and  whom  His  Spirit  hath 
guided  in  the  work,  the  Holy  Evangehsts.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  their 
consciences  be  awakened  to  a  just  sense  of  their  awful  condition ;  thus,  and 
thus  only  will  they  cease  to  be  the  proud  sophists  they  at  present  are,  triumphing 
in  the  strength  and  penetration  oi  human  reason,  and  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  human  knowledge :  their  eyes  would  then  be  opened  to  view  themselves 
as  they  actually  are — depraved  and  blinded  in  their  reason,  judgment,  and 
understanding. 

God  Almighty  grant  that  the  scales  may  fall  from  their  eyes ;  that  they  may, 
at  length,  see  the  things  which  belong  unto  their  peace  before  they  are  finally 
and  for  ever  hidden  from  their  view ! 

For  a  thorough  exposure  of  Bentham  and  Benthamism  seek  "Utilita- 
rianism Unmasked.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev,  M,  A,  Gathercole  on  the  Life, 
Death,  and  Philosophy  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  By  the  Rev,  J,  F,  Colls,  D,D,,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  j  Minister  of  Duke  Street  Chapel,  St,  James's 
Park  ;   Author  of  a  *  Vindication  of  Infant  Baptism.*  " 

I  am,  &c., 

A  Churchman. 
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Shepperton  Manor;  a  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Bishop  Andrewes.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale^  B.A.,  Author  of  "  Hierologus."    London :  Cleaver.     1844. 

It  was  with  some  degree  of  suspicion  that  we  looked  on  a  new  tale  by  the  author 
of  Hierologus;"  and  though  Mr.  Neale  seems  to  have  become  in  some  deme 
sounder  of  late>  we  cannot  yet  congratulate  him  on  being  a  true  Anglican.  The 
whole  tendency,  we  had  almost  said  the  whole  purport  of  the  book,  is  to  erect 
the  Ronum  and  Anglican  communities  into  two  equal  churches,  and  to  display 
Rome  in,  ])erhaps,  rather  the  more  favourable  attitude  of  the  two.  But  we  have 
a  more  serious  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Neale,  when  we  see  him  deliberately  pre- 
ferring the  Anglican  Church  before  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  clouded  by 
the  mists  and  contaminated  by  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  to  the  Anglican 
Church  after  the  Reformation,  when  the  purifying  hand  of  a  Catiiolic  RicQey 
had  purged  it  from  such  perilous  stuff. 

Hear  how  Mr.  Neale  speaks  in  his  very  preface  :— 

"  At  the  same  time  it  is  far  from  my  aim  to  represent  her  as  the  fmd  reveriet  of 
mere  Anglicans  would  do,  as  then  (that  is  in  the  times  of  Andrewes)  possessed  of 
an  ideal  perfection  which  assuredly  since  the  Rrformatum  she  has  never  attained. 
Doubtless  the  holiest  of  her  prelates,  subsequently  to  that  period,  was  he  to  the  illus- 
tration of  whose  character  these  pages  are  more  especially  devoted,  Lancelot 
Andrewes.*' 

Li  this  piece  of  Popery  the  italics  are  our  own ;  but  there  needed  no  italics 
to  identify  the  writer  as  one  of  that  class  of  miserable  fanatics  who  count  the 
Reformation  a  curse,  and  call  Jewell  ''an  irreverent  Dissenter." 

Furthermore,  we  find  that  prayers  for  the  dead  are  advocated;  and  the 
censers,  bowing,  lustrations,  and  robings  of  the  Romish  mass  pointed  out  as 
traits  of  exceedmg  goodness  in  the  excdlent  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Tract  Society's  Almanacs. 

The  Penny  Almanac — Sheet  Almanac, 
The  Pocket  Almanac, 
The  Christian's  Almanac, 

All  good.  But  we  cannot  think  the  calendar  the  place  for  texts ;  there  is 
another  kind  of  information  more  adapted  for  their  pages. 

The  Convict  Ship  :  a  Narrative  of  the  Scriptural  Instruction  and  Moral  Dis- 
cipline, as  these  appeared  on  board  the  Earl  Grey  during  the  Voyage  to  Tas- 
mania.  With  brief  Notices  of  Individual  Prisoners,  By  Colin  Arrolt 
Browning,  M.D.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1844. 

Wb  have  no  space  left  to  enter  at  large  into  the  merits  of  this  book.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  affords  many  proofs  of  what  good  may  be 
done  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  teaching  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  even  to 
those  whose  minds,  by  a  "  continuance  in  ill  domg,'*  may  seem  hardened  beyond 
all  hope. 
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7^  Almost  Christian  Disamered.  By  the  Rieht  Rev.  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Londondeny.    Religious  'met  Society.    1844^ 

A  veiy  neat  reprint  of  a  truly  valuable  work. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


FRESH  SCHISM   IN  SCOTLAND. 

Wb  regret  that  it  is  our  painful  task  to  announce  a  fresh  instance  of  schism 
from  the  suffering  Churcn  in  Scotland.  The  new  culprit's  name  is  Miles ;  and 
the  sin  has  been  committed  in  the  Diocese  and  City  of  Glasgow.  We  should 
have  thought,  setting  aside  all  idea  of  the  grievous  sin  before  God,  that  neither 
cleric  nor  laic  could  have  been  found  in  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow  who  would 
have  wilhngly  given  pain  to  the  kind,  and  learned,  and  holy  man  who  presides 
there  as  the  apostoUcally  consecrated  deputy  of  Christ.  Bishop  Russell  must 
console  himself,  however,  by  recollecting  that  even  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  was  vexed  in  his  old  age  by  the  turbulence  and  perversity  of  schismatics 
and  heretics.    We  shall  return  to  the  subject  hereafter. 


BISHOP  OP  London's  conpimations. 

The  Bishop  of  London  proposes  to  hold  confirmations  in  the  springs  of  1845 
and  1846  in  different  places  of  his  diocese,  and  to  do  the  same  each  'year 
henceforward,  so  as  to  visit  them  all  every  altemate  year,  lliis  will  not  affect 
his  confirmations  in  London  itself. 


SOCIETY   POR    THB    PROPAGATION   OP  THB   60SPBL  IN  PORBION  PARTS. 

Wb  are  happy  to-say  that  i>lans  are  being  organized  for  the  83rstematic  forma- 
tion of  Parochial  Associations  in  several  of  the  Archdeaconries  and  Rural 
Deaneries  of  the  Dioceses  of  Canterbunr,  York,  London,  Winchester,  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Salisbiuy  and  Ripon.  No  exertions 
ought  to  be  spared  in  giving  and  gathering  money  for  the  support  of  this  truly 
Christian  Society,  which  fiiEils  to  the  letter  our  Lord's  command — "  CU>  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

APOSTACY. 

Wb  regret  to  record  the  formal  apostacy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penny,  kte  student 
of  Christ  Church. 

This  unhappy  man  has  left  the  bosom  of  the  true  Church,  and  united  himsdf 
to  the  Romish  sect;  thus  committing  the  two  crimes  of  schism  and  idolatiy. 
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MR.    NEWMAN. 


The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times, 
will  be  read  with  great  interest : — 

"  Sir, — I  understand  that  it  is  stated  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  other 
papers  that  a  letter  has  been  received  by  me  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  in- 
timating that  he  can  no  longer  continue  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  is  a  sinople  falsehood.  1  have  had  no  letter,  and  no  intimation  of  the  kind 
whatever. — I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Bisley,  Nov.  7. "  Isaac  Williams." 

CONVERSION. 

The  Achill  Hertdd  says— "The  Rev.  George  M'Namara,  late  Roman  Ca- 
thohc  Curate  of  the  Parish  of  Kilcommon  in  this  county,  pubUcly  renounced 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  received  into  the  Communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  presence  of  a  large  congregation,  in  the  Church  con- 
nected with  the  Settlement,  on  Sunday,  October  20." — Churchman's  Newspaper, 

irregular  proceedings  at  YORK. 

The  Churchman^s  Newspaper  of  the  8th  ultimo  informs  us  that  "The  Rev.  Mr* 
Baker,  *  a  Dissenting  clei^3nman'  (?)  from  Scotland,  ...  on  Sunday  fort- 
night was  permitted  to  officiate  in  the  Catholic  Churches  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  ' 
St.  Cruse  in  the  ancient  Archiepiscopal  City  of  York.  This  Mr.  Baker,"  proceeds 
the  editor  of  that  paper,  "is  at  present  officiating  in  the  Dissenting  meeting- 
house lately  opened  by  Mr.  Drummond  at  Edinburgh,  as  assistant  to  that 
leader,  in  connexion  with  Sir  Wilham  Dunbar,  of  a  new  sect  of  Dissenters  in 
ScotUmd.  What  the  cler^  in  York  can  be  about  to  suffer  a  preacher  belonging 
to  that  sect  to  officiate  m  their  churches  we  cannot  conceive.  Mr.  James 
Parsons,  the  Baptist  teacher  there,  or  the  Wesleyan  ^travelling  preacher' 
stationed  there,  will  we  presimie,  as  they  may  be  quite  as  consistently,  soon  be 
seen  officiating  for  some  of  the  clergy  of  York,  or,  in  Dissenting  phraseology, 
exchanging  pulpits  with  them." 


DURHAM   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  have  made  every  exertion  and  sacrifice  to 
raise  the  tone,  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  this  Royal  foundation.  They  have 
constructed  new  buildings,  in  the  early  English  style,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  in  a  healthy  situation,  near  the  Prebendaries*  Bridge,  at  Durham.  They 
were  opened  in  October.  The  School-room  will  accommodate  about  200  boys, 
and  the  Head  Master's  house  about  50.  The  Foundation  consists  of  eighteen 
Scholarships  of  fit)m  i^25  to  i£)30  each,  which  are  open  to  boys  under  fifreen, 
and  are  bestowed,  after  examination  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  according  to 
merit.  The  classical  instruction  is  such  as  is  given  at  other  public  schools ; 
there  is,  besides,  a  Mathematical  Master,  and  arrangements  are  made  for 
teaching  the  Modem  Languages.  The  terms  are  ^60  a  year  for  Boarders  in 
the  Head  Mastei^s  house,  and ^50  for  those  in  the  Second  Master's;  besides 
the  fees  for  the  classical  and  mathematical  instruction,  amounting  in  all  to 
£\2  12s.  Boys  are  also  boarded  at  a  lower  rate  in  one  or  two  other  houses^ 
which  in  all  matters  of  discipline  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Head  Master. 
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There  are  two  seholanhips  in  the  University  of  Durham  (one  of  them  heing 
confined  to  natives  of  the  diocese)  appropriated  to  hoys  elected  hy  examination 
firmn  this  school,  hesides  some  small  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  Head  Master  is  the  Rev.  Edward  Elder,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  The 
whole  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  energy  and  munificence  will  meet  with  its  reward  in  the  future  pros- 
perity of  this  ancient  but  long-neglected  foundation.  The  school  has  certainly 
great  advantages  in  its  situation  in  a  Collegiate  and  University  town,  far 
removed  from  the  competition  of  any  similar  institution. 

ALLOTMENT   SYSTEM. 

A  MOST  satisfactory  meeting  on  the  subject  of  cottaee  allotments  was  lately 
held  in  the  citv  of  Worcester,  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  diair.  After  several  able 
speeches,  bearing  testimony  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system,  the  following 
resolutions  were  put  and  carried  unanimously.  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting,  that  the  allotment  or  field-^den  system  is  productive  of  great  benefit, 
both  to  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  labouring  population,  and  that 
it  is  en)edient  to  extend  it  into  this  city  and  the  neighbourhood.'* — "  That  a 
society  be  established  for  carrying  the  foregoing  resolution  into  efiect,  and  that 
every  subscriber  of  not  less  than  five  shillings  be  a  member.  That  the  Lord 
Bishop  be  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  president,"  &c.  &c. 


END    OF   VOL.    I. 
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